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PREFACE 


In this collection teachers who wish to illustrate tragedy, comedy, and melo¬ 
drama will find suitable samples, and those who teach by aesthetic types of drama 
will find expressionism, naturalism, the “well-made” play, the historical-biograph¬ 
ical play, and the discussion play. In time, the last decade of the nineteenth century 
is represented by one play, the first decade of the twentieth century by two plays, 
the second by one, the third by four, and the fourth by one. Four plays are American 
in origin, three British, and two Continental. Each of the nine playwrights is a 
distinguished exponent of his craft, and two are Nobel Prize winners. 

The plays deal with a variety of themes: the relations between parents and 
children; between husbands and wives; between the state and the criminal; be¬ 
tween men and machines; between society and the individual. They present 
various ways of life: among the workers; among the idle; on the frontier; in the 
crowded city; among professional people; among careerists; in the romantic past; 
in the imaginable future. They include a variety of characters, from the robots to 
Abe Lincoln or the idealized Cyrano. 

Both for manner and content, then, these plays should be readable and teach¬ 
able. Any of them may provide starting-points for discussion or writing. Any of 
them may supply illustration of literary device. 

But primarily these plays show conflicts in character and event and idea, and 
are therefore full of emotion, of excitement. How will Abe Lincoln find himself? 
Will Elizabeth choose respectability or romance ? Can Mrs. Phelps keep her power 
over her sons? Where does Yank “belong”? How can Maggie make John under¬ 
stand her? These issues quickly involve the sympathies and partizanship of the 
readers, as they engaged the sympathies and partizanship of the authors, add they 
will remain in the foreground to both student and teacher. 

Yet these plays are all written for performance in the theater, and are not 
merely stories about interesting people and their trials. The wise reader and 
teacher will therefore try to construct in imagination the stages on which they are 
acted, the voices in which they are heard, the business through which they tale 
form and meaning. The author’s directions for the layout of the stage should be 
carefully studied. Then floor-plans should be drawn, showing where exits are and 
to what they lead, windows and what is seen through them, furniture in its proper 
relation to areas of free movement. As the reading of the play progresses the 
movement and placing of characters can be followed on the floor-plan^ so that 
soon an Imaginary performance, as if in a theater, takes place before the eye o( 
the mind. This visualization will not, of course, supply the variety and(&wer 
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PREFACE 


of a real performance in a real theater, but it will go far to make the play vivid 
and vital as a play, and transform it from a story awkwardly told in dialogue into 
a vivacious drama. If, in addition, the plays, or scenes from them, can be read 
aloud, their effect will be enhanced. 

Somehow drama, these dramas, should be lifted from <the pages into the heat 
and light of theater, even if only mental theater. Then their power and evocation 
can be felt. Then the people of the plays may take on the life of art, which is not 
the life of reality but a finer thing, the life of conviction, of the truth behind 
reality. Then the things the plays’ people say and do, perhaps brighter than what 
we find in the world, perhaps stupider, but never merely inert copies, can move 
and thrill us. Then we can truly learn and truly experience. 


E. B. W. 
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"THE HAIRY APE”* 

[A Comedy qf Ancient and Modern Life in Eight Scenes ] 


By 

EUGENE O’NEILL 


E ugene o’neill f is not only amer- 
ica’s outstanding playwright; he is 
also chief of her dramatic rebels. But 
his rebellion is not against institutions or in¬ 
dividuals ; it is the more radical one aimed at 
spiritual slavery and effete convention. He 
is the dramatic apostle of a new vitality for 
man and art. His plays are a prologue to 
the great emancipation—the freeing of the 
human spirit. His leading characters are re¬ 
cruited from the ranks of those who, per¬ 
haps like himself, are the victims of a hypo¬ 
critical civilization that represses and tor¬ 
tures the soul, while it romantically proclaims 
its liberty. Enmeshed in a confusion of re¬ 
straints and taboos, social, religious, and 
moral, they contend with tragic futility for 
self-expression. Even their goals of happiness 
are illusory. For most of them there is only 
defeat. But in the struggle each achieves a 
symbolic grandeur that is O’Neill’s chief con¬ 
tribution to our theater. 

Man’s good, he seems to say, is in cou¬ 
rageous striving, if only he is true to his 
instinctive faith in his own spiritual value 
against the assaults of man-made conven¬ 
tions. In such strife he finds joy. When re¬ 
proached for not writing happier plays, he 
replied in his master Strindberg’s vein: 

“Sure I’ll write about happiness if I can 
happen to meet up with that luxury, and 
find it sufficiently dramatic and in harmony 
with any deep rhythm in life. But happiness 
is a word. What does it mean? Exaltation; 
an intensified feeling of the significant worth 
of man’s being and becoming? Well, if it 
means that—and not a mere smirking con¬ 
tentment with one’s lot—I know there is 
more of it in one real tragedy than in all the 
happy-ending plays ever written. It’s merely 

* Copyright, Jp22, by Horace Liveright, Inc. 
Reprinted v permission of Random House, publisher. 

believe ie is . . . one of the few living drama- 
tilts of the first order.” Barrett Clark. 


present-day judgment to think of tragedy 
as unhappy!” 

O’Neill came to this rebellion from a sous¬ 
ing in the romantic sentimentality of the 
theater. As son of a great romantic actor 
he early acquired a loathing for the stuff of 
his father’s dramas, in several of which, like 
the Count of Monte Cristo, he had to act for 
his bread. He was soon at work on a series 
of short plays, the stark realism of which 
shocked his father and seemed unsuited to 
the polite theater of that day. Since O’Neill 
knew seamen, as no other dramatist has ever 
known them, he made them his usual dra¬ 
matic material, presenting them frankly as 
he had observed them. One of these sea 
plays, Bound East for Cardiff, he offered to 
the newly organized Wharf Theatre at Prov- 
incetown, where he was summering. The 
company gave it in their second biU. It was 
surprisingly successful. From that afternoon 
in 1916 until the early twenties, they and 
O’Neill worked together in that now his¬ 
toric campaign of the Provincetown Players 
to create a new American drama to replace 
a staling convention. 

Even in the earlier sketches there was the 
kernel of the later O’Neill. With* all his 
bluntness and fidelity to life went the poet’s 
vision of a deeper meaning than surfaces 
alone could convey. Many of his characters 
were impelled by some purpose beyond them¬ 
selves, some vision of happiness toward 
which they struggled—often blindly, always 
tragically. In the death ravings of a seaman 
in Bound East for Cardiff there are frag¬ 
ments of such meaning. Jk 

But, above all, O’NeiPis an instinctive 
dramatist and master or theatrical effect. 
As restive in the limitations of the theater 
as in those imposed upon the mind, he has 
sought fresh forms of presentation for what 
he calls “the behind life.” In Emperor Jones 
he threw off entirely the theater conventions 
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that he had so far respected and gave direct 
expression to the negro’s thoughts and fears 
in rhythmic monologues and symbolic hallu¬ 
cinations. In “The Hairy Ape” which soon 
followed, he adopted the method of abstrac¬ 
tion, another aspect of Expressionism, al¬ 
though he disclaims any attempt to model his 
work on that of the German dramatists Wede¬ 
kind, Kaiser, and Toller, who first used this 
style. Unlike them O’Neill kept his human 
symbols as real in speech and action as 
possible, while making them the epitome of 
the classes they represent and their conflict 
allegorical rather than actual. Yank is an 
abstraction of all labor in its attempt to win 
recognition. His tragedy—failing “to be¬ 
long”—is itself a symbol of the plight of the 
emergent worker. His likeness to Le Penseur 
further emphasizes this symbolism. 

In the staging of the play at the Province- 
town Theatre in 1923 and in many later re¬ 


vivals, these abstract values have been 
pointed by unrealistic scenes and rhythmic 
or mechanized movements, especially of the 
stokers and the church paraders. 

This avoidance of what O’Neal calls “the 
banality of surfaces” began a long series of 
experiments, each differing from the rest, to 
give his characters meaning beyond the possi¬ 
bility of the realist theater. Masks in The 
0 Great God Brown and Lazarus Laughed, 
asides in Strange Interlude, and dual per¬ 
sonality in Days Without End are devices 
that have most tellingly served his purpose. 
He now has plans for thirty or more plays. 
Many of them, it is rumored, will be linked 
in a great epic cycle. Whether he will persist 
in experimentation or return to the normality 
of Mourning Becomes Electra and Ah, 
Wilderness! is a question of much con¬ 
cern to his public and to the art of our 
theater. 


EUGENE O’NEILL 

Born 1888, New York City. Son of the actor, James O’Neill. 

1906-1907, Princeton University. 

1909-1911, Wanderings and various occupations in Central and (South America, in 
the United States, and at sea. 

1911-1912, Actor, and reporter on The Telegraph, New London, Conn. Also con¬ 
tributed verse. 

1913- 1914, Illness and convalescence. Wrote his first play (The Webb). 

1914- 1915, At Harvard University studied playwriting under Prof. G. P. Baker. 
1916, Bound East for Cardiff given at the Wharf Theatre, Provincetown. 

1920-1921, Beyond the Horizon (Pulitzer Prize), The Emperor Jones, and Anna 

Christie (Pulitzer Prize), his first Broadway successes. 

1927, Marco Millions, his first play to be produced by the New York Theatre Guild. 

1928, Awarded the Pulitzer Prize (third time) for Strange Interlude. 

1936, Awarded Nobel Prize for literature. 
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"THE HAIRY APE” 


Robert Smith, “Van* 
Paddy. 

Long. 

Mildred Douglas. 
Her Aunt. 


Characters 

Second Engineer. 

A Guard. 

A Secretary op an Organization. 
Stokers, Ladies, Gentlemen, etc. 


SCENES 


I .—The firemen’s forecastle of an ocean 
liner—an hour after sailing from 
New York . 

II. —Section of promenade deck, two days 
out — morning. 

III. —The stockade. A few minutes later . 

IV. —Same as Scene I. Half an hour later. 

Time —Tt 


V. —Fifth Avenue, New York . Three 
weeks later. 

VI. —An island near the city. The next 
night. 

VII. —In the city . About a month later . 

VIII. —In the city. Twilight of the next day. 


Modern. 


SCENE ONE 


The firemens forecastle of a transatlantic 
liner an hour after sailing from New 
York for the voyage across. Tiers of 
narrow, steel bunks, three deep, on all 
sides. An entrance in rear. Benches on 
the floor before the bunks. The room is 
crowded with men, shouting, cursing, 
laughing, singing—a confused, inchoate 
uproar swelling into a sort of unity, a 
meaning—the bewildered, furious, baf¬ 
fled defiance of a beast in a cage. Nearly 
all the men are drunk. Many bottles 
are passed'from hand to hand. All are 
dressed in dungaree pants, heavy ugly 
shoes. Some wear singlets, but the ma¬ 
jority are stripped to the waist. 

The treatment of this scene, or of any 
other scene in the play, should by no 
means be naturalistic . The effect sought 
after is a cramped space in the bowels 
of a ship, imprisoned by white steel. 
The lines of bunks, the uprights sup¬ 
porting them, cross each other like the 
steel framework of a cage. The ceiling 
crushes down upon the men’s heads. 
They cannot stand upright. This accen¬ 
tuates the natural stooping posture 
which shoveling coal and the resultant 
overdevelopment of back and shoulder 
muscles have given them. The men 


themselves should resemble those pic¬ 
tures in which the appearance of Nean¬ 
derthal Man is guessed at. All are hairy- 
chested, with long arms of tremendous 
power, and low, receding brows above 
their small, fierce, resentful eyes. All 
the civilized white races are represented, 
but except for the slight differentiation 
in color of hair, skin, eyes, all these men 
are alike. 

[ The curtain rises on a tumult of sound. 
Yank is seated in the foreground. He 
seems broader, fiercer, more truculent, 
more powerful, more sure of • himself 
than the rest. They respect his superior 
strength—the grudging respect of fear. 
Then, too, he represents to them a self- 
expression, the very last word in what 
they are, their most highly developed 
individual."] 

Voices. Gif me trink dere, you! 

’Ave a wet! 

Salute! 

Gesundheit! 

Skoal! 

Drunk as a lord, God stiffen you! 

Here’s how! 

Luck! 

Pass back umt bottle, damn you! 
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Pourin’ it down his neck! 

Ho, Groggy! Where the devil have you been? 
La Touraine. 

I hit him smash in yaw, py Gott! 

Jenkins—the First—he’s a rotten swine- 

And the coppers nabbed him—and I run- 

I like peer better. It don’t pig head gif you. 

A slut, I’m sayin’! She robbed me aslape- 

To hell with ’em all! 

You’re a bloody liar! 

Say dot again! [ Commotion. Two men about 
to fight are pulled apart.] 

No scrappin’ now! 

Tonight- 

See who’s the best man! 

Bloody Dutchman! 

Tonight on the for’ard square. 

I’ll bet on Dutchy. 

He packa da wallop, I tella you! 

Shut up, Wop! 

No fightin’, maties. We’re all chums, ain’t 
we? 

[A voice starts bawling a song.] 

“Beer, beer, glorious beer! 

Fill yourselves right up to here.” 

Yank, [i For the first time seeming to take 
notice of the uproar about him, turns around 
threateningly—in a tone of contemptuous 
authority.] Choke off dat noise! Where 
d’yuh get dat beer stuff? Beer, hell! Beer’s 
for goils—and Dutchmen. Me for somep’n 
wit a kick to it! Gimme a drink, one of 
youse guys. [Several bottles are eagerly of- 
fered. He takes a tremendous gulp at one of 
them; then, keeping the bottle in his hand, 
glares belligerently at the Owner, who hast¬ 
ens to acquiesce in this robbery by saying:] 
All righto, Yank. Keep it and have an¬ 
other. 

[Yank contemptuously turns his back 
on the crowd again. For a second there 
is an embarrassed silence. Then:] 

Voices . We must be passing the Hook. 
She’s beginning to roll to it. 

Six days in hell—and then Southampton. 

Py Yesus, I vish somepody take my first 
vatch for me! 

Gittin’ seasick, Square-head? 

Drink up and forget it! 

What’s m your bottle? 

Gin. 

Dot’s nigger trink. 

Absinthe? It’s doped. You’ll go off your 
Chump, Froggy! 

Bochonl 

Whisky, that’s the ticket! 

Ware’s Paddy? 

W* whisky song, Paddy. 


[They all turn to an old, wizened Irish¬ 
man who is dozing, very drunk, on the 
benches forward. His face is extremely 
monkey-like with all the sad, patient 
pathos of that animal in his spiall eyes.] 
Singa da song, Caruso Pat! 

He’s getting old. The drink is too much for 
him. 

He’s too drunk. 

Paddy. [Blinking about him, starts to his 
feet resentfully, swaying, holding on to the 
edge of a bunk.] I’m never too drunk to 
sing. ’Tis only when I’m dead to the world 
I’d be wishful to sing at all. [With a sort 
of sad contempt.] “Whisky Johnny,” ye 
want? A chanty, ye want? Now that’s a 
queer wish from the ugly like of you, God 
help you. But no matther. 

[He starts to sing in a thin, nasal, dole¬ 
ful tone.] 

Oh, whisky is the life of man! 

Whisky! O Johnny! [They all join in 
on this.] 

Oh, whisky is the life of man! 

Whisky for my Johnny! [Again cho¬ 
rus.] 

Oh, whisky drove my old man mad! 

Whisky! 0 Johnny! 

Oh, whisky drove my old man mad! 

Whisky for my Johnny! 

Yank. [Again turning around scornfully.] 
Aw hell! Nix on dat old sailing ship stuff! 
All dat bull’s dead, see? And you’re dead, 
too, yuh damned old Harp, on’y yuh don’t 
know it.'.Take it easy, see? give us a rest. 
Nix on de loud noise. [With a cynical grin.] 
Can’t youse see I’m tryin’ to t’ink? 

All. [Repeating the word after him, as one, 
with the same cynical amused mockery.] 
Think! 

[The chorused word has a brazen metal¬ 
lic quality as if their throats were phono¬ 
graph horns. It is followed by a general 
uproar of hard, barking laughter .] 
Voices. Don’t be cracking your head wit 
ut, Yank. 

You gat headache, py yingo! 

One thing about it—it rhymes with drink! 

Ha, ha, ha! 

Drink, don’t think! 

Drink, don’t think! 

Drink, don’t think! 

[A whole chorus of voices has taken up 
this refrain, stamping on the floor, 
pounding on the benches with fists.] 
Yank. [Taking a gulp from his bottle — 
good-naturedly:] Aw right. Can de noise. 
I got yuh de foist time. « * 

[The uproar subsides. A very drunken 
sentimental Tenor begins to sing.] 
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“Far away in Canada, 

Far across the sea, 

There’s a lass who fondly waits 
Making a home for me-” 

Yank. {Fiercely contemptuous. ] <Sfiut up, 
yuh lousy boob! Where d’yuh get dat tripe? 
Home? Home, hell! I’ll make a home for 
yuh! I’ll knock yuh dead. Home! T’hell 
wit home! Where d’yuh get dat tripe? Dis is 
home, see? What d’yuh want wit home? 
[Proudly.] I runned away from mine when 
I was a kid. On’y too glad to beat it, dat 
was me. Home was lickings for me, dat’s 
all. But yuh can bet your shoit no one ain’t 
never licked me since! Wanter try it, any of 
youse? Huh! I guess not. [In a more pla¬ 
cated but still contemptuous tone.] Goils 
waitin’ for yuh, huh? Aw, hell! Dat’s all 
tripe. Dey don’t wait for no one. Dey’d 
double-cross yuh for a nickel. Dey’re all 
tarts, get me? Treat ’em rough, dat’s me. 
To hell wit ’em. Tarts, dat’s what, de whole 
bunch of ’em. 

Long. [Very drunk, jumps on a bench ex¬ 
citedly, gesticulating with a bottle in his 
hand?] Listen ’ere, Comrades! Yank ’ere is 
right. ’E says this ’ere stinkin’ ship is our 
’ome. And ’e says as ’ome is ’ell. And ’e’s 
right! This is ’ell. We lives in ’ell, Com¬ 
rades—and right enough we’ll die in it. [/fag- 
ing.] And who’s ter blame, I arsks yer. 
We ain’t. We wasn’t born this rotten way. 
All men is bom free and ekal. That’s in 
the Weedin’ Bible, maties. But what d’they 
care for the Bible—them lazy, bloated swine 
what travels first cabin? Them’s the ones. 
They dragged us down ’til we’re on’y wage 
slaves in the bowels of a bloody ship, 
sweatin’, burnin’ up, eatin’ coal dust! Hit’s 
them’s ter blame—the damned Capitalist 
clarss! 

[There had been a gradual murmur of 
contemptuous resentment rising among 
the Men until now he is interrupted by 
a storm of catcalls, hisses, boos, hard 
laughter.] 

Voices . Turn it off! 

Shut up! 

Sit down! 

Closa da face! 

Tamn fool! [Etc.] 

Yank. [Standing up and glaring at Long.] 
Sit down before I knock yuh down! [Long 
makes haste to efface himself. Yank goes 
on contemptuously.] De Bible, huh? De 
Cap’tlist class, huh? Aw, nix on dat Salvation 
Army-Softahst bull. Git a soapbox! Hire a 
htllI Com*and be saved, huh? Jerk us to 
Jesus, huh? Aw g’wan! I’ve listened to lots 
of guys like you, see? Yuh’re all wrong. 


Wanter know what I t’ink? Yuh ain’t no 
good for no one. Yuh’re de bunk. Yuh ain’t 
got no noive, get me? Yuh’re yellow, dat’s 
what. Yellow, dat’s you. Say! What’s dem 
slobs in de foist cabin got to do wit us? 
We’re better men dan dey are, ain’t we? 
Sure! One of us guys could clean up de 
whole mob wit one mit. Put one of ’em 
down here for one watch in de stokehole, 
what’d happen? Dey’d carry him off on a 
stretcher. Dem boids don’t amount to 
nothin’. Dey’re just baggage. Who makes dis 
old tub run? Ain’t it us guys? Well den, we 
belong, don’t we? We belong and dey don’t. 
Dat’s all. [A loud chorus of approval. Yank 
goes on.] As for dis bein’ hell—aw, nuts! 
Yuh lost your noive, dat’s what. Dis is a 
man’s job, get me? It belongs. It runs dis 
tub. No stiffs need apply. But yuh’re a stiff, 
see? Yuh’re yellow, dat’s you. 

Voices. [With a great hard pride in them.] 
Righto! 

A man’s job! 

Talk is cheap, Long. 

He never could hold up his end. 

Divil take him! 

Yank’s right. We make it go. 

Py Gott, Yank say right ting! 

We don’t need no one cryin’ over us. 

Makin’ speeches. 

Throw him out! 

Yellow! 

Chuck him overboard! 

I’ll break his jaw for him! 

[They crowd around Long threaten¬ 
ingly.] 

Yank. [Half good-natured again — con¬ 
temptuously.] Aw, take it easy. Leave him 
alone. He ain’t woith a punch. Drink up. 
Here’s how, whoever owns dis. 

[He takes a long swallow from his 
bottle. All drink with him. In a flash 
all is hilarious amiability again, back- 
slapping, loud talk, etc.] 

Paddy. [Who has been sitting in a blink¬ 
ing, melancholy daze—suddenly cries out in 
a voice full of old sorrow.] We belong to 
this, you’re saying? We make the ship* to 
go, you’re saying? Yerra then, that Al¬ 
mighty God have pity on us! [tfw voice 
runs into the wail of a keen; he rocks back 
and forth on his bench. The men stare at 
him, startled and impressed in spite of them¬ 
selves.] Oh, to be back in the fine days of 
my youth, ochpne! Oh, there was fine beau¬ 
tiful ships tfcejn days—clippers wid tall masts 
touching th^fky—fine strong men in them 
—men that was sons of the sea as if ’twas 
the mother that bore them. Oh, the clean 
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.skins of them, and the clear eyes, the straight 
backs and full chests of theml Brave men 
they was, and bold men surely! We’d be 
sailing out, bound down round the Horn 
maybe. We’d be making sail in the dawn, 
with a fair breeze, singing a chanty song wid 
no care to it. And astern the land would be 
sinking low and dying out, but we’d give it 
no heed but a laugh, and never a look be¬ 
hind. For the day that was, was enough, 
for we was free men—and I’m thinking ’tis 
only slaves do be giving heed to the day 
that’s gone or the day to come—until they’re 
old like me. [With a sort of religious exal¬ 
tation .] Oh, .to be scudding south again wid 
the power of the Trade Wind driving her on 
steady through the nights and the days! Full 
sail on her! Nights and days! Nights when 
the foam of the wake would be flaming wid 
fire, when the sky’d be blazing and winking 
wid stars. Or the full of the moon maybe. 
Then you’d see her driving through the gray 
night, her sails stretching aloft all silver and 
white, not a sound on the deck, the lot of 
us dreaming dreams, till you’d believe ’twas 
no real ship at all you was on but a ghost ship 
like the Flying Dutchman they says does be 
roaming the seas forevermore widout touch¬ 
ing a port. And there was the days, too. A 
warm sun on the clean decks. Sun warming 
the blood of you, and wind over the miles 
of shiny green ocean like strong drink to 
your lungs. Work—aye, hard work—but 
who’d mind that at all? Sure, you worked 
under the sky and ’twas work wid skill and 
daring to it. And wid the day done, in the 
dog watch, smoking me pipe at ease, the 
lookout would be raising land maybe, and 
we’d see the mountains of South Americy wid 
the red fire of the setting sun painting their 
white tops and the clouds floating by them! 
[His tcme of exaltation ceases. He goes on 
mournfully.'] Yerra, what’s the use of talk¬ 
ing? Tis a dead man’s whisper. [To Yank 
resentfully ,] ’Twas them days a ship was 
part of the sea, and a man was part of a ship, 
and the sea joined all together and made it 
one. [Scornfully.] Is it one wid this you’d 
be,’ Yank—black smoke from the funnels 
smudging the sea, smudging the decks—the 
bloody engines pounding and throbbing and 
shaking—wid divil a sight of sun or a breath 
of clean air—choking our lungs wid coal dust 
—breaking our backs and hearts in the hell 
of the stokehole—feeding the bloody fur¬ 
nace-feeding our lives along wid the coal, 
I’m thinking—caged in by steel from a sight 
of the sky like bloody apes in the zoo! [With 
a harsh laugh.] Ho-ho, divil mend you! Is 
it to belong to that you’re wishing? Is it a 


flesh and blood wheel of the engines you’d 
be? 

Yank. [Who has been listening with a 
contemptuous sneer, barks out the answer.] 
Sure ting! Dat’s me. What about it? 

Paddy. [As if £o himself—with great sor¬ 
row:] Me time is past due. That a great 
wave wid sun in the heart of it may sweep 
me over the side sometime I’d be dreaming 
of the days that’s gone! 

Yank. Aw, yuh crazy Mick! [He springs 
to his feet and advances on Paddy threaten¬ 
ingly—then stops, fighting some queer strug¬ 
gle within himself—lets his hands fall to his 
sides — contemptuously:] Aw, take it easy. 
Yuh’re aw right, at dat. Yuh’re bugs, dat’s 
all—nutty as a cuckoo. All dat tripe yuh been 
pullin’—Aw, dat’s all right. On’y it’s dead, 
get me? Yuh don’t belong no more, see. 
Yuh don’t get de stuff. Yuh’re too old. [Dis¬ 
gustedly.] But aw say, come up for air onct 
in a while, can’t yuh? See what’s happened 
since yuh croaked. [He suddenly bursts 
forth vehemently, growing more and more 
excited.] Say! Sure! Sure I meant it! What 
de hell— Say, lemme talk! Hey! Hey, you 
old Harp! Hey, youse guys! Say, listen to 
me—wait a moment—I gotter talk, see? I 
belong and he don’t. He’s dead but I’m 
livin’. Listen to me! Sure I’m part of de 
engines! Why de hell not! Dey move, don’t 
they? Dey’re speed, ain’t dey? Dey smash 
trou, don’t dey? Twenty-five knots a hour I 
Dat’s goin’ some! Dat’s new stuff! Dat be¬ 
longs ! But him, he’s too old. He gets dizzy. 
Say, listen. All dat crazy tripe about nights 
and days; all dat crazy tripe about stars and 
moons; all dat crazy tripe about suns and 
winds, fresh air and de rest of it—Aw hell, 
dat’s all a dope dream! Hittin’ de pipe of 
de past, dat’s what he’s doin’. He’s old and 
don’t belong no more. But me, I’m young! 
I’m in de pink! I move wit it! It, get me! 
I mean de ting dat’s de guts of all dis. It 
ploughs trou all de tripe he’s been sayin*. 
It blows dat up! It knocks dat dead! It slams 
dat offen de face of de oith! It, get me! De 
engines and de coal and de smoke and all de 
rest of it! He can’t breathe and swallow 
coal dust, but I kin, see? Dat’s fresh air 
for me! Dat’s food for me! I’m new, get 
me? Hell in de stokehole? Sure! It takes 
a man to work in hell. Hell, sure, dat’s my 
fav’rite climate. I eat it up! I git fat on it! 
It’s me makes it hot! It’s me makes it roar! 
It’s me makes it move! Sure, onjy for me 
everything stops. It all goes d$aaj get me? 
De noise and smoke and all de engines movin’ 
de woild, dey stop. Dere ain’t nothin’ no 
more! Dat’s what I’m sayin’. Everyting else 
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dat makes de woild move, somep’n makes it 
move. It can’t move witout somep’n else, 
see? Den yuh.get down to me. I’m at de 
bottom, get me! Dere ain’t nothin’ foither. 
I’m de end! I’m de start! I start somep’n 
and de woild moves! It-^lat’s me!—de new 
dat’s moiderin’ de old! fm de ting in coal 
dat makes it boin; I’m steam and oil for de 
engines; I’m de ting in noise dat makes yuh 
hear it; I’m smoke and express trains and 
steamers and factory whistles; I’m de ting 
in gold dat makes it money! And I’m what 
makes iron into steel! Steel, dat stands for 
de whole ting! And I’m steel—steel—steel! 
I’m de muscles in steel, de punch behind it! 
[As he says this he pounds with his fist 
against the steel bunks. All the Men, roused 
to a pitch of frenzied self-glorification by his 
speech, do likewise. There is a deafening 
metallic roar, through which Yank’s voice 
can be heard bellowing :] Slaves, hell! We 
run de whole woiks. All de rich guys dat tink 
dey’re somep’n, dey ain’t nothin’! Dey don’t 
belong. But us guys, we’re in de move, we’re 
at de bottom, de whole ting is us! [Paddy 
from the start of Yank’s speech has been 
taking one gulp after another from his 
bottle, at first frightenedly, as if he were 
afraid to listen, then desperately, as if to 
drown his senses, but finally has achieved 
complete indifferent, even amused, drunken¬ 
ness. Yank sees his lips moving. He quells 
the uproar with a shout.'] Hey, youse guys, 
take it easy! Wait a moment! De nutty 
Harp is sayin’ somep’n. 

Paddy, [/$ heard now—throws his head 
back with a mocking burst of laughter.] Ho- 
ho-ho-ho-ho- 

Yank. [Drawing back his fist, with a 
snarl.] Aw! Look out who yuh’re givin’ the 
bark! 


Paddy. [Begins to sing the “Miller of Dee 99 
with enormous good nature.] 

“I care for nobody, no, not I, 

And nobody cares for me.” 

Yank. [Good-natured himself in a flash, 
interrupts Paddy with a slap on the bare back 
like a report.] Dat’s de stuff! Now yuh’re 
gettin’ wise to somep’n. Care for nobody, 
dat’s de dope! To hell wit ’em all! And 
nix on nobody else carin’. I kin care for 
myself, get me! [Eight bells sound, muffled, 
vibrating through the steel walls as if some 
enormous brazen gong were imbedded in the 
heart of the ship. All the men jump up 
mechanically, file through the door silently, 
close upon each other*s heels in what is very 
like a prisoners 9 lock-step. Yank slaps 
Paddy on the back.] Our watch, yuh old 
Harp! [ Mockingly .] Come on down in hell. 
Eat up de coal dust. Drink in de heat. It’s 
it, see! Act like yuh liked it, yuh better—* 
or croak yuhself. 

Paddy. [With jovial defiance.] To the 
divil wid it! I’ll not report this watch. Let 
thim log me and be damned. I’m no slave 
the like of you. I’ll be settin’ here at me 
ease, and drinking, and thinking, and dream¬ 
ing dreams. 

Yank. [ Contemptuously .] Tinkin’ and 
dreamin’, what’ll that get yuh? What’s tinkin’ 
got to do wit it? We move, don’t we? Speed, 
ain’t it? Fog, dat’s all yoi^ stand for. But 
we drive trou dat, don’t we? We split dat 
up and smash trou—twenty-five knots a 
hour! [Turns his back on Paddy scornfully .] 
Aw, yuh make me sick! Yuh don’t be¬ 
long! 

[He strides out the door in rear. Paddy 
hums to himself, blinking drowsily.] 

CURTAIN 


SCENE TWO 


Two days out. A section of the promenade 
deck . 

[Mildred Douglas and her Aunt are 
discovered reclining in deck chairs. The 
former is a girl of twenty, slender, 
delicate, with a pale, pretty face marred 
by a self-conscious expression of dis¬ 
dainful superiority. She looks fretful, 
nervous, and discontented, bored by her 
own Anemia. Her Aunt is a pompous 
• and proud—and fat—old lady. She is a 
type even to the point of a double chin 
and lorgnettes . She is dressed preten¬ 


tiously, as if afraid her face alone would 
never indicate her position in life . Mil¬ 
dred is dressed ail in white . 

The impression to be conveyed by this 
scene is one of the beautiful, vivtd life 
of the sea all about—sunshine on the 
deck in a great flood, the fresh sea wind 
blowing across it. In the midst of this, 
these two incongruous, artificial figures, 
inert and disharmonious, the elder like a 
gray lump of dough touched up with 
rouge, the younger looking as if the 
vitality of her stock had been sapped 
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before she was conceived, so that she is 
the expression not of its life energy but 
merely of the artificialities that energy 
had won for itself in the spending.'] 

Mildred. [Looking up with affected 
dreaminess.] How the black smoke swirls 
back against the sky! Is it not beautiful? 

Aunt. [Without looking up.] I dislike 
smoke of any kind. 

Mildred. My great-grandmother smoked 
a pipe—a clay pipe. 

Aunt. [Ruffling.] Vulgar! 

Mildred. She was too distant a relative to 
be vulgar. Time mellows pipes. 

Amt. [Pretending boredom but irritated.] 
Did the sociology you took up at college teach 
you that—to play the ghoul on every possible 
occasion, excavating old bones? Why not let 
your great-grandmother rest in her grave? 

Mildred. [Dreamily.] With her pipe be¬ 
side her—puffing in Paradise. 

Aunt. [With spite.] Yes, you are a natu¬ 
ral born ghoul. You are even getting to 
look like one, my dear. 

Mildred. [In a passionless tone.] I detest 
you, Aunt. [Looking at her critically.] Do 
you know what you remind me of? Of a cold 
pork pudding against a background of lino¬ 
leum tablecloth in the kitchen of a—but the 
possibilities are wearisome. 

[She closes her eyes.] 

Aunt. [With a bitter laugh.] Merci for 
your candor. But since I am and must be 
your chaperon—in appearance, at least—let 
us patch up some sort of armed truce. For 
my part you are quite free to indulge any 
pose of eccentricity that beguiles you—as 
long as you observe the amenities- 

Mildred. [Drawling.] The inanities? 

Aunt. [Going on as if she hadn't heard.] 
After exhausting the morbid thrills of social 
service work on New York’s East Side—how 
they must have hated you, by the way, the 
poor that you made so much poorer in their 
own eyes!—you are now bent on making 
your slumming international. Well, I hope 
Whitechapel will provide the needed nerve 
tonic. Do not ask me to chaperon you there, 
however. I told your father I would not. I 
loathe deformity. We will hire an army of 
detectives and you may investigate every¬ 
thing—they allow you to see. 

Mildred. [Protesting with a trace of gen¬ 
uine earnestness.] Please do not mock at 
my attempts to discover how the other half 
lives. Give me credit for some sort of grop- 
|§g ; ; sincerity in that at least. I would like 
g^ftelp them. I would like to be some use 
a the world. Is it my fault I don't know 


how? I would like to be sincere, to touch 
life somewhere. [With weary bitterness .] 
But I’m afraid I have neither the vitality nor 
integrity. All that was burnt out in our stock 
before I was born. Grandfather’s<*blast fur¬ 
naces, flaming to the sky, melting steel, mak¬ 
ing millions—then father keeping those home 
fires burning, making more millions—and 
little me at the tail-end of it all. I’m a waste 
product in the Bessemer process—like the 
millions. Or rather, I inherit the acquired 
trait of the by-product, wealth, but none of 
the energy, none of the strength of the steel 
that made it. I am sired by gold and dammed 
by it, as they say at the race track—damned 
in more ways than one. 

[She laughs mirthlessly.] 

Aunt. [Unimpressed—superciliously:] You 
seem to be going in for sincerity today. It 
isn’t becoming to you, really—except as an 
obvious pose. Be as artificial as you are, I 
advise. There’s a sort of sincerity in that, 
you know. And, after all, you must confess 
you like that better. 

Mildred. [Again affected and bored.] Yes, 
I suppose I do. Pardon me for my outburst. 
When a leopard complains of its spots, it 
must sound rather grotesque. [In a mocking 
tone.] Purr, little leopard. Purr, scratch, 
tear, kill, gorge yourself and be happy—only 
stay in the jungle where your spots are cam¬ 
ouflage. In a cage they make you conspicu¬ 
ous. 

Aunt. I don’t know what you are talking 
about. 

Mildred. It would be rude to talk about 
anything to you. Let’s just talk. [She looks 
at her wrist watch.] Well, thank goodness, 
it’s about time for them to come for me. That 
ought to give me a new thrill, Aunt. 

Aunt. [Affectedly troubled.] You don’t 
mean to say you’re really going? The dirt— 
the heat must be frightful- 

Mildred. Grandfather started as a puddler. 
I should have inherited an immunity to heat 
that would make a salamander shiver. It 
will be fun to put it to the test. 

Aunt. But don’t you have to have the cap¬ 
tain’s—or someone’s—permission to visit 
the stokehole? 

Mildred. [With a triumphant smile.] I 
have it—both his and the chief engineer's. 
Oh, they didn't want to at first, in spite of 
my social service credentials. They didn’t 
seem a bit anxious that I should investigate 
how the other half lives and works pn a ship. 
So I had to tell them that my«* father, the 
president of Nazareth Steel, chairman of the 
board of directors of this line, had told me 
it would be all right. 
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Aunt . He didn’t. 

Mildred. How naive age makes one! But 
I said he did, Aunt. I even said he had given 
me a letter to them—which I had lost. And 
they were afraid to take the chance that I 
might be lying. [Excitedly.] So it’s ho! for 
the stokehole. The second engineer is to es¬ 
cort me. [ Looking at her watch again.] It’s 
time. And here he comes, I think. 

[The Second Engineer enters. He is a 
husky , fine-looking man of thirty-five or 
so. He stops before the two and tips his 
cap, visibly embarrassed and ill-at-ease .] 

Second Engineer. Miss Douglas? 

Mildred. Yes. [Throwing off her rugs and 
getting to her feet.] Are we all ready to 
start? 

Second Engineer. In just a second, ma’am. 
I’m waiting for the Fourth. He’s coming 
along. 

Mildred. [With a scornful smile.] You 
don’t care to shoulder this responsibility 
alone, is that it? 

Second Engineer. [Forcing p. smile.] Two 
are better than one. [Disturbed by her eyes, 
glances out to sea—blurts out:] A fine day 
we’re having. 

Mildred. Is it? 

Second Engineer. A nice warm breeze- 

Mildred. It feels cold to me. 

Second Engineer . But it’s hot enough in 
the sun- 

Mildred. Not hot enough for me. I don’t 
like Nature. I was never athletic. 

Second Engineer. [Forcing a smile.] Well, 
you’ll find it hot enough where you’re going. 

Mildred. Do you mean hell? 

Second Engineer. [Flabbergasted, decides 
to laugh.] Ho-ho! No, I mean the stokehole. 

Mildred . My grandfather was a puddler. 
He played with boiling steel. 

Second Engineer. [All at sea — uneasily:] 
Is that so? Hum, you’ll excuse me, ma’am, 
but are you intending to wear that dress? 

Mildred. Why not? 


Second Engineer. You’ll likely rub against 
oil and dirt. It can’t be helped. 

Mildred. It doesn’t matter. I have lots 
of white dresses. 

Second Engineer . I have an old coat you 
might throw over- 

Mildred. I have fifty dresses like this. 1 
will throw this one into the sea when I come 
back. That ought to wash it clean, don’t you 
think? 

Second Engineer. [Doggedly.] There’s 
ladders to climb down that are none too 
clean—and dark alleyways- 

Mildred. I will wear this very dress and 
none other. 

Second Engineer. No offense meant. It’s 
none of my business. I was only warning 
you- 

Mildred. Warning? That sounds thrilling. 

Second Engineer. [Looking down the deck 
—with a sigh of relief:] There’s the Fourth 
now. He’s waiting for us. If you’ll come- 

Mildred. Go on. I’ll follow you. [He • 
goes. Mildred turns a mocking smile on 
her Aunt.] An oaf—but a handsome, virile 
oaf. 

Aunt. [Scornfully .] Poser! 

Mildred. Take care. He said there were 
dark alleyways- 

Aunt. [In the same tone.] Poser! 

Mildred. [Biting her lips angrily.] You 
are right. But would that my millions were 
not so anemically chaste! 

Aunt. Yes, for a fresh pose I have no 
doubt you would drag the name of Douglas 
in the gutter! 

Mildred. From which it sprang. Good-by, 
Aunt. Don’t pray too hard that I may fall 
into the fiery furnace. 

Aunt. Poser! 

Mildred. [Viciously.] Old hag! 

[She slaps her Aunt insultingly across 
the face and walks off, laughing gaily.] 

Aunt. [Screams after her:] I said poser! 

CURTAIN 


SCENE THREE 


The stokehole. In the rear, the dimly-out¬ 
lined bulks of the furnaces and boilers. 
High overhead one hanging electric bulb 
sheds just enough light through the 
# murk^air laden with coal dust to pile up 
masses of shadows everywhere . A line 
of men, stripped to the waist, is before 
the furnace doors . They bend over, 


looking neither to right nor left, handling 
their shovels as if they were part of 
their bodies, with a strange, awkward, 
swinging rhythm. They use the shovels 
to throw open the furnace doors. Then 
from these fiery round holes in the black 
a flood of terrific light and heat pours 
full upon the men who are outlined in 
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. silhouette in the crouching, inhuman at¬ 
titudes of chained gorillas. The men 
shovel with a rhythmic motion, swinging 
as on a pivot from the coal which lies 
in heaps on the floor behind to hurl it 
into the flaming mouths before them. 
There is a tumult of noise—the brazen 
clang of the furnace doors as they are 
flung open or slammed shut, the grating, 
teeth-gritting grind of steel against steel, 
and of crunching coal. This clash of 
sounds stuns one's ears with its rending 
dissonance. But there is order in it, 
rhythm, a mechanical, regulated recur¬ 
rence, a tempo. And rising above all, 
making the air hum with the quiver of 
liberated energy, the roar of leaping 
flames in the furnaces, the monotonous 
throbbing beat of the engines. 

[i 4 j the curtain rises, the furnace doors 
are shut. The Men are taking a breath¬ 
ing spell. One or two are arranging the 
1 coal behind them, pulling it into more 
accessible heaps. The others can be 
dimly made out leaning on their shovels 
in relaxed attitudes of exhaustion .] 

Paddy. [From somewhere in the line — 
plaintively:] Yerra, will this divil’s own 
watch nivir end? Me back is broke. I’m de¬ 
stroyed entirely. 

Yank. [From the center of the line — 
with exuberant scorn:] Aw, yuh make me 
sick! Lie down and croak, why don't yuh? 
Always beefin', dat’s you! Say, dis is a 
cinch 1 Dis was made for me! It’s my meat, 
get me! [A whistle is blown—a thin, shrill 
note from somewhere overhead in the dark¬ 
ness. Yank curses without resentment .] 
Dere's de damn engineer crackin' de whip. 
He tinks we're loafin'. 

Paddy. • [Vindictively .] God stiffen him! 

Yank. [In an exultant tone of command.] 
Come on, youse guys! Git into de game! 
She’s gittin' hungry! Pile some grub in her. 
Trow it into her belly! Come on now, all 
cf youse! Open her up! 

[At this last all the Men, who have fol¬ 
lowed his movements of getting into 
position, throw open their furnace doors 
with a deafening clang. The fiery light 
floods over their shoulders as they bend 
round for the coal. Rivulets of sooty 
sweat have traced maps on their backs. 
The enlarged muscles form bunches of 
high light and shadow .] 

Yank. [Chanting a count as he shovels 

without seeming effort.] One-two-three- 

[J 5 T*r voice rising exultantly in the joy of 
batik.] Dat’s de stuff! Let her have it! All 


togedder now! Sling it into her! Let her 
ride! Shoot de piece now! Call de toin on 
her! Drive her into it! Feel her move! 
Watch her smoke! Speed, dat's her middle 
name! Give her coal, youse guys! Coal, 
dat’s her booze! D^ink it up, baby! Let’s 
see yuh sprint! Dig in and gain a lap! Dere 
she go-o-es. 

[This last in the chanting formula of 
the gallery gods at the six-day bike race. 
He slams his furnace door shut. The 
others do likewise with as much unison 
as their wearied bodies will permit. The 
effect is of one fiery eye after another 
being blotted out with a series of ac¬ 
companying bangs.] 

Paddy. [Groaning.] Me back is broke. 

I'm bate out—bate- 

[There is a pause. Then the inexorable 
whistle sounds again from the dim re¬ 
gions above the electric light. There is 
a growl of cursing rage front ■ all sides.] 

Yank. [Shaking his fist upward — contemp¬ 
tuously.] Take it easy dere, you! Who 
d’yuh tink's runnin’ dis game, me or you? 
When I git ready, we move. Not before! 
When I git ready, get me! 

Voices. [Approvingly.] That's the stuff! 
Yank tal him, py golly! 

Yank ain't affeerd. 

Goot poy, Yank! 

Give him hell! 

Tell 'im 'e’s a bloody swine! 

Bloody slave-driver! 

Yank. [Contemptuously.] He ain't got no 
noive. He’s yellow, get me? All de engineers 
is yellow. Dey got streaks a mile wide. Aw, 
to hell wit him! Let's move, youse guys. 
We had a rest. Come on, she needs it! Give 
her pep! It ain’t for him. Him and his 
whistle, dey don't belong. But we belong, 
see! We gotter feed de baby! Come on! 
[He turns and flings his furnace door 
open. They all follow his lead. At this 
instant the Second and Fourth En¬ 
gineers enter from the darkness on the 
left with Mildred between them. She 
starts, turns paler, her pose is crumbling, 
she shivers with fright in spite of the 
blazing heat, but forces herself to leave 
the Engineers and take a few steps 
nearer the men. She is right behind 
Yank. All this happens quickly while 
the men have their backs turned.] 

Yank. Come on, youse guys! 

[He is turning to get coal when the 
whistle sounds again in a peremptory? 
irritating note. This drives Yank into 
a sudden fury. While the other Men 
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have turned full around and stopped 
dumbfounded by the spectacle of Mil¬ 
dred standing there in her white dress, 
Yank does not turn far enough to see 
her. % Besides, his head is thrown back, 
he blinks upward through the murk try- 
ing to find the owner of the whistle, he 
brandishes his shovel murderously over 
his head in one hand, pounding on his 
chest, gorilla-like, with the other, shout¬ 
ing.'] 

Yank. Toin off dat whistle! Come down 
outa dere, yuh yellow, brass-buttoned, Bel¬ 
fast bum, yuh! Come down and I’ll knock 
yer brains out! Yuh lousy, stinkin’, yellow 
mut of a Catholic-moiderin’ bastard! Come 
down and I’ll moider yuh! Pullin’ dat 
whistle on me, huh? I’ll show yuh! I’ll 
crash yer skull in! I’ll drive yer teet’ down 
yer troat! I’ll slam yer nose trou de back 
of yer head! I’ll cut yer guts out for a nickel, 
yuh lousy boob, yuh dirty, crummy, muck- 
eatin’ son of a- 

[,Suddenly he becomes conscious of all 
the other Men staring at something di¬ 
rectly behind his back. He whirls • de¬ 
fensively with a snarling, murderous 
growl, crouching to spring, his lips drawn 
back over his teeth, his small eyes 
gleaming ferociously. He sees Mildred, 
like a white apparition in the full light 
from the open furnace doors. He glares 
into her eyes, turned to stone. . 4 $ for 


her, during his speech she has listened, 
paralyzed with horror , terror, her whole 
personality crushed, beaten in, collapsed, 
by the terrific impact of this unknown, 
abysmal brutality, naked and shameless. 
As she looks at his gorilla face, as his 
eyes bore into hers, she utters a low, 
choking cry and shrinks away from him, 
putting both hands up before her eyes 
to shut out the sight of his face, to pro¬ 
tect her own. This startles Yank to a 
reaction. His mouth falls open, his eyes 
grow bewildered.] 

Mildred. [About to faint—to the Engi¬ 
neers, who now have her one by each arm 
— whimperingly:] Take me away! Oh, the 
filthy beast! 

[She faints. They carry her quickly back, 
disappearing in the darkness at the left, 
rear. An iron door clangs shut. Rage 
and bewildered fury rush back on Yank. 
He feels himself insulted in some un¬ 
known fashion in the very heart of his* 
pride. He roars.] 

Yank. God damn yuh! 

[And hurls his shovel after them at the 
door which has just closed. It hits the 
steel bulkhead with a clang and falls 
clattering on the steel floor. From over¬ 
head the whistle sounds again in a long, 
angry, insistent command.] 

CURTAIN 


SCENE FOUR 


The firemen’s forecastle. Yank’s watch has 
just come off duty and had dinner. Their 
faces and bodies shine from a soap and 
water scrubbing but around their eyes, 
where a hasty dousing does not touch, 
the coal dust sticks like black make-up, 
giving them a queer, sinister expres¬ 
sion. 

J Yank has not washed either face or 
ody. He stands out in contrast to 
them, a blackened, brooding figure. He 
is seated forward on a bench in the exact 
attitude of Rodin’s “The Thinker.” The 
others, most of them smoking pipes, are 
staring at Yank half-apprehensively, as 
if fearing an outburst; half-amusedly, 
as if they saw a joke somewhere that 
tickled them .] 

# Voices . 0 He ain’t ate nothin’. 

Py golly, a fallar gat to gat grub in him. 
Divil a lie. 


Yank feeda da fire, no feeda da face. 

Ha-ha. 

He ain’t even washed hisself. 

He’s forgot. 

Hey, Yank, you forgot to wash. 

Yank. [Sullenly.] Forgot nothin’! To 

hell wit washin’. 

Voices. It’ll stick to you. 

It’ll get under your skin. 

Give yer the bleedin’ itch, that’s wot. 

It makes spots on you—like a leopard. * 

Like a piebald nigger, you mean. 

Better wash up, Yank. 

You sleep better. 

Wash up, Yank. 

Wash up! Wash up! 

Yank. [Resentfully.] Aw say, youse 

guys. Lemme alone. Can’t youse see I’m 
tryin’ to tink? 

All. [Repeating the word after him, as one, 
with cynical mockery .] Think! 

[The word has a brazen, metallic qual • 
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' tty as if their throats were phonograph 
horns. It is followed by a chorus of 
hard , barking laughter .] 

Yank. [Springing to his feet and glaring 
at them belligerently.'] Yes, tink! Tink, 
dat’s what I said! What about it? 

[They are silent, puzzled by his sudden 
resentment at what used to be one of 
his jokes. Yank sits down again in the 
same attitude of u The Thinker ”] 
Voices . Leave him alone. 

He’s got a grouch on. 

Why wouldn’t he? 

Paddy. [With a wink at the others .] Sure 
I know what’s the matther. ’Tis aisy to see. 
He’s fallen in love, I’m telling you. 

All. [Repeating the word after him, as one, 
with cynical mockery .1 Love! 

[The word has a brazen, metallic quality 
as if their throats were phonograph 
horns. It is followed by a chorus of 
hard, barking laughter.] 

Yank. [With a contemptuous snort.] Love, 
hell! Hate, dat’s what. I’ve fallen in hate, 
get me? 

Paddy. [Philosophically.] ’Twould take a 
wise man to tell one from the other. [With 
a bitter, ironical scorn, increasing as he goes 
on.] But I’m telling you it’s love that’s in 
it. Sure what else but love for us poor bastes 
in the stokehole would be bringing a fine 
lady, dressed like a white quane, down a 
mile of ladders and steps to be havin’ a 
look at us? 

[A growl of anger goes up from all 
sides.] 

Long. [Jumping on a bench — hecticly:] 
Hinsultin’ us! Hinsultin’ us, the bloody 
cow! And them bloody engineers! What 
right ’as they got to be exhibitin’ us’s if we 
was bleedin’ monkeys in a menagerie? Did 
we sign for hinsults to our dignity as ’onest 
workers? Is that in the ship’s articles? You 
kin bloody well bet it ain’t! But I knows 
why they done it. I arsked a deck steward 
’oo she was and ’e told me. ’Er old man’s a 
bleedin’ millionaire, a bloody Capitalist! ’E’s 
got enuf bloody gold to sink this bleedin’ 
ship! *E makes arf the bloody steel in the 
World! ’E owns this bloody boat! And you 
and me, Comrades, we’re ’is slaves! And 
the skipper and mates and engineers, they’re 
’is slaves! And she’s ’is bloody daughter 
and we’re all ’er slaves, too! And she gives 
’er orders as ’ow she wants to see the bloody 
animals below decks and down they takes 
’er! 

[There is a roar of rage from all sides.] 
Yank. [Blinking at him bewilder edly.] 


Say! Wait a moment! Is all dat straight 
goods? 

Long. Straight as string! The bleedin’ 
steward as waits on ’em, ’e told me about 
’er. And what’re we goin’ ter do, I arsks 
yer? ’Ave we got tfr swaller ’er hinsults like 
dogs? It ain’t in the ship’s articles. I tell 
yer we got a case. We kin go to law- 

Yank. [With abysmal contempt.] Hell! 
Law! 

All. [Repeating the word after him, as one, 
with cynical mockery.] Law! 

[The word has a brazen metallic quality 
as if their throats were phonograph 
horns. It is followed by a chorus of 
hard, barking laughter.] 

Long. [Feeling the ground slipping from 
under his feet — desperately:] As voters and 
citizens we kin force the bloody govern^ 
ments- 

Yank. [With abysmal contempt.] Hell! 
Governments! 

All. [Repeating the word after him, as one, 
with cynical mockery.] Governments! 

[The word has a brazen metallic quality 
as if their throats were phonograph 
horns. It is followed by a chorus of 
hard, barking laughter.] 

Long. [Hysterically.] We’re free and 
equal in the sight of God- 

Yank. [With abysmal contempt.] Hell! 
God! 

All. [Repeating the word after him, as one, 
with cynical mockery.] God! 

[The word has a brazen metallic quality 
as if their throats were phonograph 
horns. It is followed by a chorus of 
hard, barking laughter.] 

# Yank. [Witheringly.] Aw, join de Salva¬ 
tion Army! 

All. Sit down! Shut up! Damn fool! Sea- 
lawyer ! 

[Long slinks back out of sight.] 

Paddy. [Continuing the trend of his 
thoughts as if he had never been interrupted 
--bitterly:] And there she was standing be¬ 
hind us, and the Second pointing at us like 
a man you’d hear in a circus would be saying: 
In this cage is a queerer kind of baboon than 
ever you’d find in darkest Africy. We roast 
them in their own sweat—and be damned if 
you won’t hear some of thim saying they 
like it! 

[He glances scornfully at Yank.] 

Yank. [With a bewildered uncertain 
growl] Aw! 

Paddy. And there was Yank rcgrm’ curses 
and turning round wid his shovel to brain 
her—and she looked at him, and him at 
her- 
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Yank . [Slowly.] She was all white. I 
tought she was a ghost. Sure. 

Paddy. [With heavy, biting sarcasm.] 
Twas love at first sight, divil a doubt of 
it! If yco^d seen the endearin' look on her 
pale mug when she shriveled away with her 
hands over her eyes to shut out the sight 
of him! Sure, 'twas as if she'd seen a great 
hairy ape escaped from the Zoo! 

Yank. [Stung—with a growl of rage:] 
Aw! 

Paddy . And the loving way Yank heaved 
his shovel at the skull of her, only she was 
out the door! [A grin breaking over his 
face.] 'Twas touching, I'm telling you! It 
put the touch of home, swate home in the 
stokehole. 

[There is a roar of laughter from all.] 

Yank. [Glaring at Paddy menacingly.] 
Aw, choke dat off, see! 

Paddy. [Not heeding him—to the others :] 
And her grabbin' at the Second's arm for 
protection. [With a grotesque imitation of 
a womans voice.] Kiss me, Engineer dear, 
for it's dark down here and me old man’s in 
Wall Street making money; Hug me tight, 
darlin', for I’m afeerd in the dark and me 
mother’s on deck makin’ eyes at the skipper! 

[Another roar of laughter.] 

Yank . [Threateningly.] Say! What yuh 
tryin’ to do, kid me, yuh old Harp? 

Paddy. Divil a bit! Ain't I wishin'myself 
you'd brained her? 

Yank. [Fiercely.] I’ll brain her! I’ll brain 
her yet, wait ’n' see! [Coming over to 
Paddy — slowly :] Say, is dat what she called 
me—a hairy ape? 

Paddy. She looked it at you if she didn’t 
say the word itself. 

Yank. [Grinning horribly.] Hairy ape, 
huh? Sure! Dat’s de way she looked at me, 
aw right. Hairy ape! So dat’s me, huh? 
[Bursting into rage—as if she were still in 
front of him.] Yuh skinny tart! Yuh white¬ 
faced bum, yuh! I’ll show yuh who’s a ape! 
[Turning to the others, bewilderment seiz¬ 
ing him again.] Say, youse guys. I was 
bawlin' him out for pullin' de whistle on us. 
You heard me. And den I seen youse lookin' 
at somep'n and I tought he'd sneaked down 
to come up in back of me, and I hopped round 
to knock him dead wit de shovel. And dere 
she was wit de light on her! Christ, yuh 
coulda pushed me over wit a finger! I was 
scared, get me? Sure! I tought she was a 
ghost, see? She was all in white like dey 
wrap ar^Und stiffs. You seen her. Kin yuh 
Mkme mei* She didn't belong, dat's what. 
And den when I come to and seen it was a 
real skoit and seen de way she was lookin' 


at me—like Paddy said—Christ, I was sore, 
get me? I don’t stand for dat stuff from 
nobody. And I flung de shovel—on’y she’d 
beat it. [Furiously.] I wished it'd banged 
her! I wished it’d knocked her block off! 

Long. And be 'anged for murder or 'lectro- 
cuted? She ain’t Weedin' well worth it. 

Yank. I don’t give a damn what! I'd be 
square wit her, wouldn't I? Tink I wanter 
let her put somep’n over on me? Tink I’m 
goin’ to let her git away wit dat stuff? Yuh 
don’t know me! No one ain’t never put 
nothin’ over on me and got away wit it, see! 
—not dat kind of stuff—no guy and no skoit 
neither! I’ll fix her! Maybe she’ll come 
down again- 

Voice. No chance, Yank. You scared her 
out of a year’s growth. 

Yank. I scared her? Why de hell should 
I scare her? Who de hell is she? Ain't she 
de same as me? Hairy ape, huh? [With his 
old confident bravado.] I’ll show her I’m 
better’n her, if she on'y knew it. I belong 
and she don't, see! I move and she’s dead! 
Twenty-five knots a hour, dat’s me! Dat 
carries her but I make dat. She's on’y bag¬ 
gage. Sure! [Agam bewilderedly.] But, 
Christ, she was funny lookin’! Did yuh pipe 
her hands? White and skinny. Yuh could see 
de bones through ’em. And her mush, dat 
was dead white, too. And her eyes, dey was 
like dey’d seen a ghost. Me, dat was! Sure! 
Hairy ape! Ghost, huh? Look at dat arm! 
[He extends his right arm, swelling out the 
great muscles.] I coulda took her wit dat, 
wit just my little finger even, and broke her 
in two. [Again bewilderedly.] Say, who is 
dat skoit, huh? What is she? What's she 
come from? Who made her? Who give her 
de noive to look at me like dat? Dis ting’s 
got my goat right. I don't get her. She’s 
new to me. What does a skoit like her mean, 
huh? She don’t belong, get me! I can’t see 
her. [With growing anger.] But one ting 
I’m wise to, aw right, aw right! Youse all 
kin bet your shoits I'll git even wit her. I’ll 
show her if she tinks she— She grinds de 
organ and I’m on de string, huh? I’ll fix 
her! Let her come down again and I'll fling 
her in de furnace! She'll move den! She 
won’t shiver at nothin', den! Speed, dat’ll 
be her! She'll belong den! 

[He grins horribly .] 

Paddy. She'll never come. She's had her 
belly-full, I'm telling you. She'll be in bed 
now, I’m thinking, wid ten doctors and 
nurses feedin’ her salts to clean the fear out 
of her. 

Yank. [Enraged.] Yuh tink I made her 
sick, too, do yuh? Just lookin’ at me, huh? 
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Hairy ape, huh? [In a frenzy of rage.] I’ll 
fix herl I’ll tell her where to git off! She’ll 
git down on her knees and take it back or 
I’ll bust de face offen her! [Shaking one 
fist upward and heating on his chest with the 
other .] I’ll find yuh! I’m cornin’, d’yuh 
hear? I’ll fix yuh, God damn yuh! 

[He makes a rush for the door.] 
Voices. Stop him! 

He’ll get shot! 

He’ll murder her! 

Trip him up! 

Hold him! 

He’s gone crazy! 

Gott, he’s strong! 

Hold him down! 

Look out for a kick! 

Pin his arms! 


[They have all piled on him and, after 
a fierce struggle, by sheer weight of 
numbers have borne him to the floor 
just inside the door.] 

Paddy. [Who has remained detached.] 
Kape him down till lie’s cooled off. [Scorn¬ 
fully.] Yerra, Yank, you’re a great fool. 
Is it payin’ attention at all you are to the 
like of that skinny sow widout one drop of 
rale blood in her? 

Yank. [Frenziedly, from the bottom of 
the heap.] She done me doit! She done me 
doit, didn’t she? I’ll git square wit her! I’ll 
get her some way! Git offen me, youse guys I 
Lemme up! I’ll show her who’s a ape! 

CURTAIN 


SCENE FIVE 


Three weeks later. A corner of Fifth Ave¬ 
nue in the Fifties on a fine Sunday 
morning. A general atmosphere of clean, 
well-tidied, wide street; a flood of mel¬ 
low y tempered sunshine; gentle, genteel 
breezes. In the rear, the show windows 
of two shopsy a jewelry establishment 
on the corner, a furrier’s next to it. 
Here the adornments of extreme wealth 
are tantalizingly displayed. The jew¬ 
eler’s window is gaudy with glittering 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, pearls, etc., 
fashioned in ornate tiaras, crowns, neck¬ 
laces, collars, etc. From each piece 
hangs an enormous tag from which a 
dollar sign and numerals in intermittent 
electric lights wink out the incredible 
prices. The same in the furrier’s. Rich 
furs of all varieties hang there bathed 
in a downpour of artificial light. The 
general effect is of a background of mag¬ 
nificence cheapened and made grotesque 
by commercialism, a background in 
tawdry disharmony with the clear light 
*and sunshine on the street itself. 

[Up the side street Yank and Long come 
swaggering. Long is dressed in shore 
clothes, wears a black Windsor tie, cloth 
cap. Yank is in his dirty dungarees. A 
fireman’s cap with black peak is cocked 
defiantly on the side of his head. He 
has not shaved for days and around his 
fierce, resentful eyes—as around those 
of Long to a lesser degree—the black 
smudge of coal dust still sticks like 
r make-up. They hesitate and stand to¬ 


gether at the corner, swaggering, look¬ 
ing about them with a forced, defiant 
contempt.] 

Long. [Indicating it all with an oratorical 
gesture.] Well, ’ere we are. Fif’ Avenoo. 
This ’ere’s their bleedin’ private lane, as yer 
might say. [Bitterly.] We’re trespassers 
’ere. Proletarians keep orf the grass! 

Yank. [Dully.] I don’t see no grass, yuh 
boob. [Staring at the sidewalk.] Clean, 
ainJt it? Yuh could eat a fried egg offen it. 
The white wings got some job sweepin’ dis 
up. [Looking up and down the avenue — 
surlily :] Where’s all de white-collar stiffs 
yuh said was here—and de skoits —her kind? 

Long. In church, blarst ’em! Arskin’ 
Jesus to give ’em more money. 

Yank. Choich, huh? I useter go to choich 
onct—sure—when I was a kid. Me old man 
and woman, dey made me. Dey never went 
demselves, dough. Always got too big a head 
on Sunday mornin*, dat was dem. [With a 
grin.] Dey was scrappers for fair, bot’ of 
dem. On Satiday nights when dey bot* got 
a skinful dey could put up a bout oughter 
been staged at de Garden. When dey got 
trough dere wasn’t a chair or table wit a 
leg under it. Or else dey bot’ jumped on me 
for somep’n. Dat was where I loined to take 
punishment. [With a grin and a swagger.] 
I’m a chip offen de old block, get me? 

Long. Did yer old man follow tbs sea? 

Yank. Naw. Worked along 1 shore, cl 
runned away when me old lady croaked wit 
de tremens. I helped at truckin’ and in de 
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market. Den I shipped in de stokehole. 
Sure. Dat belongs. De rest was nothin’. 
[Looking around him.] I ain’t never seen dis 
before. De Brooklyn waterfront, dat was 
where I*was dragged up. [Taking a deep 
breath.] Dis ain’t so ba^l at dat, huh? 

Long. Not bad? Well, we pays for it wiv 
our bloody sweat, if yer wants to know! 

Yank. [With sudden angry disgust.] Aw, 
hell! I don’t see no one, see—like her. All 
dis gives me a pain. It don’t belong. Say, 
ain’t dere a back room around dis dui_ip? 
Let’s go shoot a ball. All dis is too clea . and 
quiet and dolled-up, get me? It gives me a 
pain. 

Long. Wait and yer’ll bloody well see- 

Yank.' I don’t wait for no one. I keep on 
de move. Say, what yuh drag me up lure 
for, anyway? Tryin’ to kid me, yuh simp, 
yuh? 

Long. Yer wants to get back at ’er, don’t 
yer? That’s what yer been sayin’ every 
bloomin’ hour since she hinsulted yer. 

Yank. [Vehemently.] Sure ting I do! 
Didn’t I try to get even wit her in South¬ 
ampton? Didn’t I sneak on de deck and wait 
for her by de gangplank? I was goin’ to 
spit in her pale mug, see! Sure, right in her 
pop-eyes! Dat woulda made me even, see? 
But no chanct. Dere was a whole army of 
plainclothes bulls around. Dey spotted me 
and gimme de bum’s rush. I never seen her. 
But I’ll git square wit her yet, you watch! 
[Furiously.] De lousy tart! She tinks she 
kin get away wit moider—but net wit me! 
I’ll fix her! I’ll tink of a way! 

Long. [As disgusted as he dares to be.] 
Ain’t that why I brought yer up ’ere—to 
show yer? Yer been lookin’ at this ’ere ’ole 
affair wrong. Yer been actin’ an’ talkin’’s if 
it was all a Weedin’ personal matter between 
yer and that bloody cow. I wants to con¬ 
vince yer she was on’y a representative of 
'er ejarss. I wants to awaken yer bloody 
clarss consciousness. Then yer’ll see it’s ’er 
clarss ye’ve got to fight, not *er alone. There’s 
a *ole mob of ’em like ’er, Gawd blind ’em! 

Yank. [Spitting on his hands — belliger¬ 
ently:] De more de merrier when I gits 
started. Bring on de gang! 

Long. Yer’ll see ’em in arf a mo’, when 
that church lets out. [He turns and sees the 
window display in the two stores for the first 
time.] Blimey! Look at that, will yer? 
[They both walk back and stand looking in 
the jeweler’s. Long flies into a fury.] Just 
look at this ’ere bloomin’ messl Just look at 
it! Look # at the Weedin’ prices on ’em— 
more’n our ’ole bloody stokehole makes in 
ten voyages sweatin’ in ’ell! And they— ’er 
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and ’er bloody clarss—buys ’em for toys 
to dangle on ’em! One of these ’ere would 
buy scoff for a starvin’ family for a year! 

Yank. Aw, cut de sob stuff! T’ hell wit 
de starvin’ family! Yuh’ll be passin’ de hat 
to me next. [With naive admiration.] Say, 
dem tings is pretty, huh? Bet yuh dey’d 
hock for a piece of change aw right. [Then 
turning away, bored.] But, aw hell, what 
good are dey? Let her have ’em. Dey don’t 
belong no more’n she does. [With a ges¬ 
ture of sweeping the jeweler’s into oblivion.] 
All dat don’t count, get me? 

Long. [Who has moved to the furrier’s — 
indignantly:] And I s’pose this ’ere don’t 
count neither—skins of poor, ’armless ani¬ 
mals slaughtered so as ’er and ’ers can keep 
their Weedin’ noses warm! 

Yank. [Who has been staring at some¬ 
thing inside—with queer excitement:] Take 
a slant at dat! Give it de once-over! Monkey 
fur—two t’ousand bucks! [Bewilderedly.] 
Is dat straight goods—monkey fur? What' 
de hell-? 

Long. [Bitterly.] It’s straight enuf. 
[With grim humor.] They wouldn’t bloody 
well pay that for a ’airy ape’s skin—no, nor 
for the ’ole livin’ ape with all ’is ’ead, and 
body, and soul thrown in! 

Yank. [Clenching his fists, his face grow¬ 
ing pale with rage as if the skin in the win¬ 
dow were a personal insult.] Trowin’ it up 
in my face! Christ! I’ll fix her! 

Long. [Excitedly.] Church is out. ’Ere 
they come, the Weedin’ swine. [After a 
glance at Yank’s lowering face — uneasily:] 
Easy goes, Comrade. Keep yer bloomin’ 
temper. Remember force defeats itself. It 
ain’t our weapon. We must impress our de¬ 
mands through peaceful means—the votes 
of the on-marching proletarians of the 
bloody world! 

Yank. [With abysmal contempt.] Votes, 
hell! Votes is a joke, see? Votes for women! 
Let dem do it! 

Long. [Still more uneasily.] Calm, now. 
Treat ’em wiv the proper contempt. Observe 
the Weedin’ parasites but ’old yer ’orses. 

Yank. [Angrily.] Git away from me! 
Yuh’re yellow, dat’s what. Force, dat’s me! 
De punch, dat’s me every time, see! 

[The Crowd from church enter from 
the right, sauntering slowly and affect¬ 
edly, their heads held stiffly up, looking 
neither to right nor left, talking in tone¬ 
less, simpering voices. The Women are 
rouged, calcimined, dyed, over-dressed 
to the nth degree. The Men are in Prince 
Alberts, high hats, spats, canes, etc. A 
procession of gaudy marionettes, yet 
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with something of the relentless horror 
of Frankensteins in their detached, me - 
chanical unawareness .] 

Voices. Dear Doctor Caiaphas! He is so 
sincere! 

What was the sermon? I dozed off. 

About the radicals, my dear—and the false 
doctrines that are being preached. 

We must organize a hundred per cent Amer¬ 
ican bazaar. 

And let everyone contribute one one-hun¬ 
dredth per cent of their income tax. 
What an original idea! 

We can devote the proceeds to rehabilitat¬ 
ing the veil of the temple. 

But that has been done so many times. 

Yank. [Glaring from one to the other of 
them—with an insulting snort of scorn:] 
Huh! Huh! 

[Without seeming to see him, they make 
wide detours to avoid the spot where he 
stands in the middle of the sidewalk .] 

Long. [.Frightenedly.] Keep yer bloomin' 
mouth shut, I tells yer. 

Yank. [Viciously.'] G’wan! Tell it to 
Sweeney! [He swaggers away and delib¬ 
erately lurches into a top-hatted Gentle¬ 
man, then glares at him pugnaciously.] Say, 
who d’yuh tink yuh’re bumpin'? Tink yuh 
own de oith? 

Gentleman. [Coldly and affectedly.] I 
beg your pardon. 

[He has not looked at Yank and passes 
on without a glance, leaving him be¬ 
wildered.] 

Long. [Rushing up and grabbing Yank's 
arm.] 'Ere! Come away! This wasn’t what 
I meant. Yer’ll 'ave the bloody coppers 
down on us. 

Yank. [Savagely—giving him a push that 
sends him sprawling.] G’wan! 

Long.. [Picks himself up — hysterically :] 
I'll pop orf then. This ain’t what I meant. 
And whatever 'appens, yer can't blame me. 

[He slinks off left.] 

Yank. T' hell wit youse! [He approaches 
a Lady — with a vicious grin and a smirking 
wink:] Hello, Kiddo. How's every little 
ting? Got anything on for tonight? I know 
an old boiler down to de docks we kin crawl 
into. [The Lady stalks by without a look, 
without a change of pace. Yank turns to 
others — insultingly.] Holy smokes, what a 
mug! Go hide yuhself before de horses shy 
at yuh. Gee, pipe de heinie on dat one! 
Say, youse, yuh look like de stoin of a ferry¬ 
boat. Paint and powder! All dolled up to 
kill! Yuh look like stiffs laid out for de 
boneyard! Aw, g'wan, de lot of youse! Yuh 
give me de eye-ache. Yuh don't belong, 


get me! Look at me, why don't youse dare? 
I belong, dat's me! [Pointing to a sky¬ 
scraper across the street which is in process 
of construction—with bravado:] See dat 
building goin' up dere? See de steel work? 
Steel, dat's me! Youse guys live on it and 
tink yuh’re somep ( n. But I'm in it, see! 
I’m de hoistin' engine dat makes it go up! 
I’m it—de inside and bottom of it! Sure! 
I'm steel and steam and smoke and de rest 
of it! It moves—speed—twenty-five stories 
up—and me at de top and bottom—movin'! 
Youse simps don't move. Yuh’re on'y dolls 
I winds up to see 'm spin. Yuh're de gar¬ 
bage, get me—de leavins—de ashes we dump 
over de side! Now, what 'a' yuh gotta say? 
[But as they seem neither to see nor hear 
him, he flies into a fury.] Bums! Pigs! 
Tarts! Bitches! [He turns in a rage on the 
men, bumping viciously into them but not 
jarring them the least bit. Rather it is he 
who recoils after each collision. He keeps 
growling.] Git off de oith! G’wan, yuh 
bum! Look where yuh're goin', can't yuh? 
Git outa here! Fight, why don’t yuh? Put 
up yer mits! Don’t be a dog! Fight or I'll 
knock yuh dead! [But, without seeming to 
see him y they all answer with mechanical 
affected politeness:] I beg your pardon. 
[Then, at a cry from one of the Women, 
they all scurry to the furrier’s window.] 
The Woman. [ Ecstatically, with a gasp of 
delight.] Monkey fur! [The whole crowd 
of Men and Women chorus after her in the 
same tone of affected delight.] Monkey fur! 

Yank. [With a jerk of his head back on 
his shoulders, as if he had received a punch 
full in the face — raging:] I see yuh, all in 
white! I see yuh, yuh white-faced tart, yuh! 
Hairy ape, huh? I’ll hairy ape yuh! 

[He bends down and grips at the street 
curbing as if to pluck. it out and hurl 
it. Foiled in this, snarling with passion, 
he leaps to the lamp-post on the corner 
and tries to pull it up for a club. Just 
at that moment a bus is heard rumbling 
up. A fat, high-hatted, spatted Gentle¬ 
man runs out from the side street. He 
calls out plaintively:] 

Gentleman. Bus! Bus! Stop there! 

[And runs full tilt into the bending, 
straining Yank, who is bowled off his 
balance.] 

Yank. [Seeing a fight—with a roar of joy 
as he springs to his feet:] At last! Bus, 
huh? I'll bust yuh! 

[He lets drive a terrific swing, his fist 
landing full on the fat Gentleman's 
face. But the Gentleman stands un¬ 
moved as if nothing had happenedJ 
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Gentleman . I beg your pardon. [Then 
irritably.'] You have made me lose my bus. 
[He claps his hands and begins to scream :] 
Officer! Officer! 

[Many police whistles shrill out on the 
instant and a whole platoon of Police¬ 
men rush in on Yank from all sides. 
He tries to fight but is clubbed to the 


pavement and fallen upon. The Crowd 
at the window have not moved or noticed 
this disturbance. The clanging gong of 
the patrol wagon approaches with a 
clamoring din.] 

CURTAIN 


SCENE SIX 


Night of the following day. A row of cells 
in the prison on Blackwell’s Island. The 
cells extend back diagonally from right 
front to left rear. They do not stop, but 
disappear in the dark background as if 
they ran on, numberless, into infinity . 
One electric bulb from the low ceiling 
of the narrow corridor sheds its light 
through the heavy steel bars of the cell 
at the extreme front and reveals part 
of the interior. 

[Yank can be seen within, crouched on 
the edge of his cot in the attitude of 
Rodin’s “The Thinker.” His face is 
spotted with black and blue bruises. A 
blood-stained bandage is wrapped 
around his head.] 

Yank. [Suddenly starting as if awaken¬ 
ing from a dream, reaches out and shakes 
the bars—aloud to himself, wonderingly :] 
Steel. Dis is de Zoo, huh? 

[A burst of hard, barking laughter 
comes from the unseen Occupants of 
the cells, runs back down the tier, and 
abruptly ceases.] 

Voices. [Mockingly.] The Zoo? That’s 
a new name for this coop—a damn good 
name! 

Steel, eh? You said a mouthful. This is 
the old iron house. 

Who is that boob talkin’? 

He’s the bloke they brung in out of his head. 
The bulls had beat him up fierce. 

Yank. [Dully.] I musta been dreamin’. 
I tought I was in a cage at de Zoo—but de 
apes don’t talk, do dey? 

Voices. [With mocking laughter.] You’re 
in a cage aw right. 

A coop! 

A pen! 

A sty! 

A kenne#! 

• • [Hard laughter—a pause.] 

Say, guy! Who are you? No, never mind 
lying. What are you? 


Yes, tell us your sad story. What’s your 
game? 

What did they jug yuh for? 

Yank. [Dully.] I was a fireman—stokin’ 
on de liners. [Then with sudden rage, rat¬ 
tling his cell tars.] I’m a hairy ape, get me? 
And I’ll bust youse all in de jaw if yuh don’t 
lay off kiddin’ me. 

Voices. Huh! You’re a hard boiled duck, 
ain’t youse! 

When you spit, it bounces! 

[Laughter.] 

Aw, can it. He’s a regular guy. Ain’t you? 
What did he say he was—a ape? 

Yank. [Defiantly.] Sure ting! Ain’t dat 
what youse all are—apes? 

[A silence. Then a furious rattling of 
bars from down the corridor.] 

A Voice. [Thick with rage.] I’ll show yuh 
who’s a ape, yuh bum! 

Voices. Ssshh! Nix! 

Can de noise! 

Piano! 

You’ll have the guard down on us! 

Yank. [Scornfully.] De guard? Yuh mean 
de keeper, don’t yuh? 

[Angry exclamations from all the cells.] 
Voice. [Placatingly.] Aw, don’t, pay no 
attention to him. He’s off his nut from the 
beatin’-up he got. Say, you guy! We’re 
waitin’ to hear what they landed you for— 
or ain’t yuh tellin’? 

Yank. Sure, I’ll tell youse. Sure! Why 
de hell not? On’y—youse won’t get me. No¬ 
body gets me but me, see? I started to ‘tell 
de Judge and all he says was: “Toity days 
to tink it over.” Tink it over! Christ, dat’s 
all I been doin’ for weeks! [After a pause.] 
I was tryin’ to git even wit someone, see? 
—someone dat done me doit. 

Voices. [Cynically.] De old stuff, I bet 
Your goil, huh? 

Give yuh the double-cross, huh? 

That’s them every time! 

Did yuh beat up de odder guy? 

Yank. [Disgustedly.] Aw, yuh’re all 
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wrong! Sure dere was a skoit in it—but not 
what youse mean, not dat old tripe. Dis was 
a new kind of skoit. She was dolled up all 
in white—in de stokehole. I tought she was 
a ghost. Sure. [A pause .] 

Voices. [Whispering .] Gee, he’s still 

nutty. 

Let him rave. It’s fun listenin’. 

Yank. [Unheeding — groping in his 
thoughts.] Her hands—dey was skinny and 
white like dey wasn’t real but painted on 
somep’n. Dere was a million miles from me 
to her—twenty-five knots a hour. She was 
like some dead ting de cat brung in. Sure, 
dat’s what. She didn’t belong. She belonged 
in de window of a toy store, or on de top of 
a garbage can, see! Sure! [He breaks out 
angrily.] But would yuh believe it, she had 
de noive to do me doit. She lamped me like 
she was seein’ somep’n broke loose from de 
menagerie. Christ, yuh’d oughter seen her 
eyes! [He rattles the bars of his cell furi¬ 
ously.] But I’ll get back at her yet, you 
watch! And if I can’t find her I’ll take it 
out on de gang she runs wit. I’m wise to 
where dey hangs out now. I’ll show her who 
belongs! I’ll show her who’s in de move 
and who ain’t. You watch my smoke I 

Voices. [Serious and joking.] Dat’s de 
talkin’! 

Take her for all she’s got! 

What was this dame, anyway? Who was 
she, eh? 

Yank. I dunno. First cabin stiff. Her 
old man’s a millionaire, dey says—name of 
Douglas. 

Voices. Douglas? That’s the president of 
the Steel Trust, I bet. 

Sure. I seen his mug in de papers. 

He’s filthy with dough. 

Voice. Hey, feller, take a tip from me. 
If you want to get back at that dame, you 
better join the Wobblies. You’ll get some 
action then. 

Yank. Wobblies? What de hell’s dat? 

Voice. Ain’t you ever heard of the 
I. W. W.? 

Yank. Naw. What is it? 

Voice. A gang of blokes—a tough gang. 
I been readin’ about ’em today in the paper. 
The guard give me the Sunday Times. There’s 
a long spiel about ’em. It’s from a speech 
made in the Senate by a guy named Senator 
Queen. [He is in the cell next to Yank’s. 
There is a rustling of paper.] Wait’ll I see 
if I got light enough and I’ll read you. 
Listen. [He reads:] “There is a menace 
existing in this country today which threatens 
the vitals of our fair Republic—as foul a 
menace against the very life-blood of the 


American Eagle as was the foul conspiracy 
of Catiline against the eagles of ancient 
Rome!” 

Voice. [Disgustedly.] Aw, hell! Tell him 
to salt de tail of dat eagle! 

Voice. [Readingt] “I refer to that devil’s 
brew of rascals, jailbirds, murderers, and 
cutthroats who libel all honest working men 
by calling themselves the Industrial Workers 
of the World; but in the light of their ne¬ 
farious plots, I call them, the Industrious 
Wreckers of the World!” 

Yank. [With vengeful satisfaction.] 
Wreckers, dat’s de right dope! Dat belongs! 
Me for dem! 

Voice. Ssshh! [Reading:] “This fiendish 
organization is a foul ulcer on the fair body 

of our Democracy-” 

Voice. Democracy, hell! Give him the 
boid, fellers—the raspberry! [They do.] 
Voice. Ssshh! [Reading:] “Like Cato I 
say to this Senate, the I. W. W. must be 
destroyed! For they represent an ever¬ 
present dagger pointed at the heart of the 
greatest nation the world has ever known, 
where all men are born free and equal, with 
equal opportunities to all, where the Found¬ 
ing Fathers have guaranteed to each one 
happiness, where Truth, Honor, Liberty, Jus¬ 
tice, and the Brotherhood of Man are a 
religion absorbed with one’s mother milk, 
taught at our father’s knee, sealed, signed, 
and stamped in the glorious Constitution of 
these United States!” 

[A perfect storm of hisses , catcalls , 
boos, and hard laughter .] 

Voices. [Scornfully.] Hurrah for de Fort 
of July! 

Pass de hat! 

Liberty! 

Justice! 

Honor! 

Opportunity! 

Brotherhood! 

All. [With abysmal scorn.] Aw, hell! 
Voice. Give the Queen Senator guy the 
bark! All togedder now—one—two—three 

[A terrific chorus of barking and yap¬ 
ping.] 

Guard. [From a distance.] Quiet there, 
youse—or I’ll git the hose. 

[The noise subsides.] 
Yank. [With growling rage.] I’d like to 
catch dat senator guy alone for a second. 
I’d loin him some trute! * 

Voice. Ssshh! Here’s where hfe gits dotf d 
to cases on the Wobblies. [Reads:] “They 
plot with fire in one hand and dynamite in 
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the other. They stop not before murder to 
gain their ends, nor at the outraging of de¬ 
fenseless womanhood. They would tear 
down society, put the lowest scum in the 
seats of the mighty, turn Almighty God’s 
revealed plan for the world topsy-turvy, and 
make of our sweet and lovely civilization a 
shambles, a desolation where man, God’s 
masterpiece, would soon degenerate back to 
the ape!” 

Voice. [To Yank.] Hey, you guy. There’s 
your ape stuff again. 

Yank. [With a growl of fury.] I got him. 
So dey blow up tings, do they? Dey turn 
tings round, do dey? Hey, lend me dat 
paper, will yut? 

Voice. Sure. Give it to him. On’y keep 
it to yourself, see? We don’t wanter listen 
to no more of that slop. 

Voice. Here you are. Hide it under your 
mattress. 

Yank. [Reaching out.] Tanks. I can’t 
read much but I kin manage. [He sits, the 
paper in the hand at his side, in the attitude 
of Rodin’s “The Thinker.” A pause. Several 
snores from down the corridor. Suddenly 
Yank jumps to his feet with a furious groan 
as if some appalling thought had crashed on 
him — bewilderedly.] Sure—her old man— 
president of de Steel Trust—makes half de 
steel in de world—steel—where I thought I 
belonged—drivin’ trou—movin’—in dat—to 
make her —and cage me in for her to spit 
on! Christ! [He shakes the bars of his cell 
door till the whole tier trembles. Irritated, 
protesting exclamations from those awakened 
or trying to get to sleep.] He made dis— 
dis cage! Steel! It don’t belong, dat’s what! 


Cages, cells, locks, bolts, bars—dat’s what 
it means!—holdin’ me down with him at de 
top! But I’ll drive trou! Fire, dat melts it! 
I’ll be fire—under de heap—fire dat never 
goes out—hot as hell—breakin’ out in de 
night- 

[While he has been saying this last he 
has shaken his cell door to a clanging 
accompaniment. As he comes to the 
“breakin’ out” he seizes one bar with 
both hands and, putting his two feet up 
against the others so that his position 
is parallel to the floor like a monkey’s, 
he gives a great wrench backwards. The 
bar bends like a licorice stick under his 
tremendous strength. Just at this mo¬ 
ment the Prison Guard rushes in, drag¬ 
ging a hose behind him.] 

Guard. [Angrily.] I’ll loin youse bums to 
wake me up! [Sees Yank.] Hello, it’s you, 
huh? Got the D. Ts., hey? Well, I’ll cure 
’em. I’ll drown your snakes for yuh! 
[Noticing the bar.] Hell, look at dat bar 
bended! On’y a bug is strong enough for 
dat! 

Yank. [Glaring at him.] Or a hairy ape, 
yuh big yellow bum! Look out! Here I 
come! 

[He grabs another bar.] 
Guard. [Scared now—yelling off left.] 
Toin de hose on, Ben!—full pressure! And 
call de others—and a strait jacket! 

[The curtain is falling. As it hides 
Yank from view, there is a splattering 
smash as the stream of water hits the 
steel of Yank’s cell.] 

curtain 


SCENE SEVEN 


Nearly a month later. An I. W. W. local 
near the waterfront, showing the in¬ 
terior of a front room on the ground 
floor, and the street outside. Moonlight 
on the narrow street, buildings massed 
in black shadow. The interior of the 
room, which is general assembly room, 
office, and reading room, resembles some 
dingy settlement boys’ club. A desk and 
high stool are in one corner. A table 
with paper, stacks of pamphlets, chairs 
about it, is at center . The whole is de¬ 
cidedly cheap, banal, commonplace, and 
• unmysterious as a room could well be. 
[The Secretary is perched on the stool 
making entries in a large ledger. An 


eye shade casts his face into shadows . 
Eight or ten Men, Longshoremen, 
Iron Workers, and the like, are grouped 
about the table. Two are playing check¬ 
ers. One is writing a letter. Most of them 
are smoking pipes. A big signboard is 
on the wall at the rear, “Industrial 
Workers of the World—Local No. 57.” 
Yank comes down the street outside . 
He is dressed as in Scene Five. He 
moves cautiously, mysteriously. He 
comes to a point opposite the door; tip¬ 
toes softly up to it, listens, is impressed 
by the silence within, knocks carefully , 
as if he were guessing at the password 
to some secret rite . listens. No answer . 
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Knocks again a bit louder. No answer . 
Knocks impatiently, much louder.] 

Secretary. [Turning around on his stool.] 
What the hell is that—someone knocking? 
[Shouts: J Come in, why don’t you? 

[All the Men in the room look up. Yank 
opens the door slowly, gingerly, as if 
afraid of an ambush . He looks around 
for the secret doors, mystery, is taken 
aback by the commonplaceness of the 
room and the Men in it, thinks he may 
have gotten in the wrong place, then sees 
the signboard on the wall and is re - 
assured .] 

Yank. [Blurts out:] Hello. 

Men. [Reservedly.] Hello. 

Yank. [More easily.] I thought I’d 
bumped into de wrong dump. 

Secretary. [Scrutinizing him carefully .] 
Maybe you have. Are you a member? 

Yank. Naw, not yet. Dat’s what I come 
for—to join. 

Secretary. That’s easy. What’s your job 
—longshore? 

Yank. Naw. Fireman—stoker on de 

liners. 

Secretary. [With satisfaction.] Welcome 
to our city. Glad to know you people are 
waking up at last. We haven’t got many 
members in your line. 

Yank. Naw. Dey’re all dead to de woild. 

Secretary. Well, you can help to wake ’em. 
What’s your name? I’ll make out your card. 

Yank. [Confused.] Name? Lemme tink. 

Secretary. [Sharply.] Don’t you know 
your own name? 

Yank. Sure; but I been just Yank for so 
long—Bob, dat’s it—Bob Smith. 

Secretary. [Writing.] Robert Smith. 
[Fills out the rest of card.] Here you are. 
Cost you half a dollar. 

Yank . Is dat all—four bits? Dat’s easy. 

[Gives the Secretary the money.] 

Secretary. [Throwing it in drawer .] 
Thanks. Well, make yourself at home. No 
introductions needed. There’s literature on 
the table. Take some of those pamphlets 
with you to distribute aboard ship. They 
may bring results. Sow the seed, only go 
about it right. Don’t get caught and fired. 
We got plenty out of work. What we need 
is men who can hold their jobs—and work 
for us at the same time. 

Yank. Sure. 

[But he still stands, embarrassed and 
uneasy .] 

Secretary. [Looking at him — curiously:] 
What did you knock for? Think we had a 
coon in uniform to open doors? 


Yank. Naw. I tought it was locked—-and 
dat yuh’d wanter give me the once-over trou 
a peep-hole or somep’n to see if I was right. 

Secretary. [Alert and suspicious but with 
an easy laugh.] Think we were running a 
crap game? That (J'oor is never locked. What 
put that in your nut? 

Yank. [With a knowing grin, convinced 
that this is all camouflage, a part of the 
secrecy .] Dis burg is full of bulls, ain’t it? 

Secretary. [Sharply.] What have the cops 
got to do with us? We’re breaking no laws. 

Yank. [With a knowing wink.] Sure. 
Youse wouldn’t for woilds. Sure. I’m wise 
to dat. 

Secretary. You seem to be wise to a lot of 
stuff none of us knows about. 

Yank. [With another wink.] Aw, dat’s 
aw right, see? [Then made a bit resentful 
by the suspicious glances from all sides.] 
Aw, can it! Youse needn’t put me trou de 
toid degree. Can’t youse see I belong? 
Sure! I’m reg’lar. I’ll stick, get me? I’ll 
shoot de woiks for youse. Dat’s why I 
wanted to join in. 

Secretary. [Breezily, feeling him out.] 
That’s the right spirit. Only are you sure 
you understand what you’ve joined? It’s all 
plain and above board; still, some guys get 
a wrong slant on us. [Sharply.] What’s your 
notion of the purpose of the I. W. W.? 

Yank. Aw, I know all about it. 

Secretary. [Sarcastically.] Well, give us 
some of your valuable information. 

Yank. [Cunningly.] I know enough not 
to speak outa my toin. [Then resentfully 
again.] Aw, say! I’m reg’lar. I’m wise to de 
game. I know yuh got to watch your step wit 
a stranger. For all youse know, I might be 
a plain-clothes dick, or somep’n, dat’s what 
yuh’re thinkin’, huh? Aw, forget it! I be¬ 
long, see? Ask any guy down to de docks if 
I don’t. 

Secretary. Who said you didn’t? 

Yank. After I’m ’nitiated, I’ll show yuh. 

Secretary. [Astounded.] Initiated? There’s 
no initiation. 

Yank. [Disappointed.] Ain’t there no 
password—no grip nor nothin’? 

Secretary. What’d you think this is—the 
Elks—or the Black Hand? 

Yank. De Elks, hell! De Black Hand, 
dey’re a lot of yellow backstickin’ Ginees. 
Naw. Dis is a man’s gang, ain’t it? 

Secretary. You said it l That’s why we 
stand on two feet in the open. We got 
no secrets. * 

Yank. [Surprised but admiringly .] Ytih 
mean to say yuh always run wide open- 
like dis? 
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Secretary. Exactly, 

Yank. Den yuh sure got your noive wit 
youse! 

Secretary. [Sharply.] Just what was it 
made you want to join us? Come out with 
that straight. \ 

Yank. Yuh call me? Well, I got noive, 
too! Here's my hand. Yuh wanter blow 
tings up, don't yuh? Well, dat’s me! I be¬ 
long! 

Secretary. [With pretended carelessness.] 
You mean change the unequal conditions of 
society by legitimate direct action—or with 
dynamite? 

Yank. Dynamite! Blow it off eh de oith 
—steel—all de cages—all de factories, steam¬ 
ers, buildings, jails—de Steel Trust and all 
dat makes it go. 

Secretary. So—that's your idea, eh? And 
did you have any special job in that line you 
wanted to propose to us? 

[He makes a sign to the Men, who get 
up cautiously one by one and group 
behind Yank.] 

Yank. [Boldly.] Sure, I'll come out wit 
it. I’ll show youse I’m one of de gang. 
Dere's dat millionaire guy, Douglas- 

Secretary. President of the Steel Trust, 
you mean? Do you want to assassinate him? 

Yank. Naw, dat don’t get yuh nothin’. I 
mean blow up de factory, de woiks, where 
he makes de steel. Dat’s what I'm after— 
to blow up de steel, knock all de steel in de 
woild up to de moon. Dat’ll fix tings! 
[Eagerly , with a touch of bravado.] I’ll do 
it by me lonesome! I’ll show yuh! Tell me 
where his woiks is, how to git there, all de 
dope. Gimme de stuff, de old butter—and 
watch me do de rest! Watch de smoke and 
see it move! I don't give a damn if dey 
nab me—long as it’s done! I’ll soive life 
for it—and give ’em de laugh! [Half to 
himself.] And I'll write her a letter and tell 
her de hairy ape done it. Dat’ll square tings. 

Secretary. [Stepping away from Yank.] 
Very interesting. 

[He gives a signal. The Men, huskies 
all, throw themselves on Yank and be¬ 
fore he knows it they have his legs and 
arms pinioned. But he is too flabber¬ 
gasted to make a struggle, anyway. They 
feel him over for weapons.] 

Man. No gat, no knife. Shall we give 
him what’s what and put the boots to 
him? 

Secretary. No. He isn’t worth the trouble 
we’d get«into. He’s too stupid. [He comes 
cWser and laughs mockingly in Yank’s face.] 
Ho-ho! By God, this is the biggest joke 
they’ve put up on us yet. Hey, you Joke! 


Who sent you—Bums or Pinkerton? No, 
by God, you're such a bonehead I'll bet 
you’re in the Secret Service! Well, you 
dirty spy, you rotten agent provocator, you 
can go back and tell whatever skunk is pay¬ 
ing you blood-money for betraying your 
brothers that he’s wasting his coin. You 
couldn’t catch a cold. And tell him that all 
he’ll ever get on us, or ever has got, is just 
his own sneaking plots that he's framed up 
to put us in jail. We are what our manifesto 
says we are, neither more nor less—and we'll 
give him a copy of that any time he calls. 

And as for you- [He glares scornfully 

at Yank, who is sunk in an oblivious stupor.] 
Oh, hell, what's the use of talking? You're 
a brainless ape. 

Yank. [Aroused by the word to fierce 
but futile stnlggles. ] What’s dat, yuh 
Sheeny bum, yuh! 

Secretary. Throw him out, boys. 

[In spite of his struggles, this is done 
with gusto and eclat. Propelled by sev¬ 
eral parting kicks, Yank lands sprawl¬ 
ing in the middle of the narrow cobbled 
street. With a growl he starts to get up 
and storm the closed door , but stops be¬ 
wildered by the confusion in his brain, 
pathetically impotent. He sits there, 
brooding, in as near to the attitude of 
Rodin's “Thinker” as he can get in his 
position.] 

Yank. [Bitterly.] So dem boids don’t tink 
I belong, neider. Aw, to hell wit ’em! Dey're 
in de wrong pew—de same old bull—soap¬ 
boxes and Salvation Army—no guts! Cut 
out an hour offen de job a day and make 
me happy! Gimme a dollar more a day and 
make me happy! Tree squares a day, and 
cauliflowers in de front yard—ekal rights—a 
woman and kids—a lousy vote—and I'm all 
fixed for Jesus, huh? Aw, hell! What does 
dat get yuh? Dis ting's in your inside, but 
it ain’t your belly. Feedin’ your face— 
sinkers and coffee—dat don’t touch it. It’s 
w*ay down—at de bottom. Yuh can't grab it, 
and yuh can't stop it. It moves, and every¬ 
thing moves. It stops and de whole woild 
stops. Dat's me now—I don't tick, see?— 
I'm a busted Ingersoll, dat's what. Steel was 
me, and I owned de woild. Now I ain't 
steel, and de woild owns me. Aw, hell! I 
can’t see—it's all dark, get me? It's all 
wrong! [He turns a bitter mocking face up 
like an ape gibbering at the moon.] Say, 
youse up dere, Man in de Moon, yuh look so 
wise, gimme de answer, huh? Slip me de 
inside dope, de information right from de 
stable—where do I get off at, huh? 

A Policeman. [Who has come up the street 
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in time to hear this last—with grim humor:'] old woman! [Then matter-of-fact .] But 

You’ll get off at the station, you boob, if I’ve no time for kidding. You’re soused. I’d 

you don’t get up out of that and keep movin’, run you in but it’s too long a walk to the 

Yank. [Looking up at him—with a hard, station. Come on now, get up, or I’ll fan 

bitter laugh:] Sure! Lock me up! Put me your ears with this f club. Beat it now I 

in a cage! Dat’s de on’y answer yuh know. [Hephauls Yank to his feet.] 

G’wan, lock me up! Yank. [In a vague mocking tone.] Say, 

Policeman. What you been doin’? where do I go from here? 

Yank. Enuf to gimme life for! I was Policeman. [Giving him a push--with a 
born, see? Sure, dat’s de charge. Write it in grin , indifferently :] Go to hell, 

de blotter. I was born, get me? 

Policeman. [Jocosely.] God pity your curtain 


SCENE EIGHT 


Twilight of the next day. The monkey house 
at the Zoo. One spot of clear gray light 
falls on the front of one cage so that 
the interior can be seen. The other 
cages are vague , shrouded in shadow 
from which chatterings pitched in a 
conversational tone can be heard. On 
the one cage a sign from which the 
word “gorilla” stands out. The gigantic 
Animal himself is seen squatting on his 
haunches on a bench in much the same 
attitude as Rodin's “Thinker.” 

[Yank enters from the left. Immedi¬ 
ately a chorus of angry chattering and 
screeching breaks out. The Gorilla 
turns his eyes but makes no sound or 
move.] 

Yank. [With a hard, bitter laugh.] Wel¬ 
come to your city, huh? Hail, hail, de gang’s 
all here! [At the sound of his voice the 
chattering dies away into an attentive silence. 
Yank walks up to the Gorilla’s cage and, 
leaning pver the railing, stares in at its occu¬ 
pant, who stares back at him, silent and 
motionless. There is a pause of dead still¬ 
ness. Then Yank begins to talk in a friendly 
confidential tone, half-mockingly, but with 
a deep undercurrent of sympathy .] Say, 
yuh’re some hard-lookin’ guy, ain’t yuh? I 
seen lots of tough nuts dat de gang called 
gorillas, but yuh’re de foist real one I ever 
seen. Some chest yuh got, and shoulders, 
and dem arms and mits! I bet yuh got a 
punch in eider fist dat’d knock ’em all silly! 
[This with genuine admiration. The Gorilla, 
as if he understood, stands upright, swelling 
out his chest and pounding on it with his 
fist . Yank grins sympathetically .] Sure, I 
get yuh. Yuh challenge de whole woild, huh? 
Yuh got what I was sayin* even if yuh 
muffed de woids. [Then bitterness creeping 


in.] And why wouldn’t yuh get me? Ain’t 
we both members of de same club—de Hairy 
Apes? [They stare at each other — a pause 
—then Yank goes on slowly and bitterly.] 
So yuh’re what she seen when she looked at 
me, de white-faced tart! I was you to her, 
get me? On’y outa de cage—broke out— 
free to moider her, see? Sure! Dat’s what 
she tought. She wasn’t wise dat I was in a 
cage, too—worser’n yours—sure—a damn 
sight—’cause you got some chanct to bust 

loose—but me- [He grows confused.] 

Aw, hell! It’s wrong, ain’t it? [A pause.] 
I s’pose yuh wanter know what I’m doin’ 
here, huh? I been warmin’ a bench down to 
de Battery—ever since last night. Sure. I 
seen de sun come up. Dat was pretty, too— 
all red and pink and green. I was lookin’ at 
de skyscrapers—steel—and all de ships 
cornin’ in, sailin’ out, all over de oith—and 
dey was steel, too. De sun was warm, dey 
wasn’t no clouds, and dere was a breeze 
blowin’. Sure, it was great stuff. I got it 
aw right—what Paddy said about dat bein’ 
de right dope—on’y I couldn’t get in it, see? 
I couldn’t belong in dat. It was over my 
head. And I kept tinkin’—and den I beat 
it up here to see what youse was like. And 
I waited till dey was all gone to git yuh 
alone. Say, how d’yuh feel sittin’ in dat pen 
all de time, havin’ to stand for ’em cornin’ 
and starin’ at yuh—de white-faced, skinny 
tarts and de boobs what many ’em—makin’ 
fun of yuh, laughin’ at yuh, gittin’ scared of 
yuh—damn ’em! [He pounds on the rail 
with his fistj The Gorilla rattles the bars of 
his cage and snarls. All the other monkeys 
set up an angry chattering in the darkness. 
Yank goes on excitedly.] Sure! < Dat’s de 
way it hits me, too. On’y yuh’re* lucky, see? 
Yuh don’t belong wit ’em and yuh know it. 
But me, I belong wit ’em— but I don’t, see? 
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Dey don’t belong wit me, dat’s what. Get 

•me? Tinian’ is hard- [He passes one 

hand across his forehead with a painful ges¬ 
ture. The Gorilla growls impatiently. Yank 
goes on gropingly. ] It’s jdis way, what I’m 
drivin’ at. Youse can si^ and dope dream 
in de past, green woods, de jungle, and de 
rest of it. Den yuh belong and dey don’t. 
Den yuh kin laugh at ’em, see? Yuh’re de 
champ of de woild. But me—I ain’t got no 
past to tink in, nor nothin’ dat’s cornin’, on’y 
what’s now—and dat don’t belong. Sure, 
you’re de best off! Yuh can’t tink, can yuh? 
Yuh can’t talk neider. But I kin make a 
bluff at talkin’ and tinkin’—a’most git away 
wit it—a’most!—and dat’s where de joker 
comes in. [He laughs.] I ain’t on oith and 
I ain’t in heaven, get me? I’m in de middle 
tryin’ to separate ’em, takin’ all de woist 
punches from bot’ of ’em. Maybe dat’s what 
dey call hell, huh? But you, yuh’re at de 
bottom. You belong! Sure! Yuh’re de on’y 
one in de woild dat does, yuh lucky stiff! 
[The Gorilla growls proudly .] And dat’s 
why dey gotter put yuh in a cage, see? [The 
Gorilla roars angrily .] Sure! Yuh get me. 
It beats it when you try to tink it or talk 
it—it’s way down—deep—behind—you ’n’ 
me we feel it. Sure! Bot’ members of dis 
club! [He laughs—then in a savage tone:] 
What de hell! T’hell wit it! A little action, 
dat’s our meat! Dat belongs! Knock ’em 
down and keep bustin’ ’em till dey croaks 
yuh wit a gat—wit steel! Sure! Are yuh 
game? Dey’ve looked at youse, ain’t dey— 
in a cage? Wanter git even? Wanter wind 
up like a sport ’stead of croakin’ slow in 
dere? [The Gorilla roars an emphatic af¬ 
firmative. Yank goes on with a sort of furious 
exaltation.] Sure! Yuh’re reg’lar. Yuh’ll 
stick to de finish! Me ’n’ you, huh?—bot’ 
members of this club! We’ll put up one last 
star bout dat’ll knock ’em offen deir seats! 
Dey’ll have to make de cages stronger after 
we’re trou! [The Gorilla is straining at his 
bars, growling, hopping from one foot to the 


other. Yank takes a jimmy from under his 
coat and forces the lock on the cage door . 
He throws this open.] Pardon from de gov-* 
ernor! Step out and shake hands! I’ll take 
yuh for a walk down Fif’ Avenoo. We’ll 
knock ’em offen de oith and croak wit de 
band playin’. Come on, Brother. [The 
Gorilla scrambles gingerly out of his cage. 
Goes to Yank and stands looking at him. 
Yank keeps his mocking tone—holds out 
his hand.] Shake—de secret grip of our 
order. [Something, the tone of mockery, 
perhaps, suddenly enrages the Animal. With 
a spring he maps his huge arms around 
Yank in a murderous hug. There is a crack¬ 
ling snap of crushed ribs—a gasping cry, still 
mocking, from Yank.] Hey, I didn’t say kiss 
me! [The Gorilla lets the crushed body slip 
to the floor; stands over it uncertainly, con¬ 
sidering; then picks it up, throws it in the 
cage, shuts the door, and shuffles off men¬ 
acingly into the darkness at left. A great up¬ 
roar of frightened chattering and whimper¬ 
ing comes from the other cages. Then Yank 
moves, groaning, opening his eyes, and there 
is silence. He mutters painfully:] Say—dey 
oughter match him—wit Zybszko. He got 
me, aw right. I’m trou. Even him didn’t 
tink I belonged. [Then, with sudden pas¬ 
sionate despair.] Christ, where do I get off 
at? Where do I fit in? [Checking himself 
as suddenly.] Aw, what de hell! No squawk¬ 
in’, see! No quittin’, get me! Croak wit 
your boots on! [He grabs hold of the bars 
of the cage and hauls himself painfully to his 
feet—looks around him bewilderedly—forces 
a mocking laugh.] In de cage, huh? [In the 
strident tones of a circus barker.] Ladies 
and gents, step forward and take a slant at 
de one and only— [His voice weakening ]— 
one and original—Hairy Ape from de wilds 
of- 


[He slips in a heap on the floor and 
dies. The monkeys set up a chattering, 
whimpering wail. And, perhaps, the 
Hairy Ape at last belongs ,] 
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STREET SCENE 

By 

ELMER L. RICE 


S IGNIFICANT OF THE TENDENCIES IN OUR 

theater is the fact that Elmer L. Rice 
(Reizenstein), one of the most experi¬ 
mental and propagandist of American play¬ 
wrights, achieved his greatest success without 
the least suggestion of futurism and with 
hardly more propaganda than is inevitable 
in any serious depiction of life. Such a suc¬ 
cess was his photographic Street Scene in 
1929, six years after he had given the New 
York stage its first experience of uncom- 
* promising Expressionism in The Adding 
Machine. 

A New Yorker from birth, Mr. Rice has 
been an acute observer of city life and its 
soul-destroying forces. He has found a 
career devoted to the dramatic expression of 
his notings to be more satisfying than the 
legal one for which he was trained with high 
honors. He has sometimes worked alone and 
sometimes in collaboration, as when he de¬ 
vised with Philip Barry the ingenious but 
flimsy mystery play, Cock Robin. 

Whether experimenting with technical ex¬ 
pedients, as when he introduced the flash¬ 
back in On Trial (1914), with Expression¬ 
ism, or with more conventional forms of 
tragedy (The Subway, 1929), comedy 

(Wake Up, Jonathan, 1921), melodrama 
(Couns'ellor-at-law, 1931), or farce (See 
Naples and Die, 1929), Rice's distinctive 
excellencies remain the same: vivid objec- 
l tivity in marshalling realistic detail and a 
commanding sense of stage effect, both of 
which he displays with an easy profusion that 


is breath-taking, as in Counsellor-at-law, if 
not bewildering, as in We, the People . Less 
convincing was his experiment in the strange 
patriotic fantasy called American Landscape 
(1939). Although Two on an Island (1940) 
was in Rice’s better style, it lacked dramatic 
interest. Flight to the West (1940) still 
shows him stronger in stage effect than in 
dramatic coherence. 

Through this technical brilliance there ap¬ 
pear, however, a sympathetic and often 
beautiful portrayal of human nature and 
a prophetic vision of better social relations 
than those he puts crassly on the stage. At 
his best, as in Street Scene, he lets the 
objects of his dislike condemn themselves, 
and he permits his dreams of a better world 
to suggest themselves, as in life, through 
appropriate characters. Less admirable, at 
times, is his over-emphatic denunciation and 
propaganda, as in We, the People (1933), 
which was received with a broadside of caus¬ 
tic criticism. 

The staging of Street Scene, which had 
been refused by most of the Broadway pro¬ 
ducers, was finally undertaken by William 
A. Brady. The direction was entrusted to 
the author himself. So carefully were all its 
“minute brush strokes,” as Rice called them, 
reproduced, and so perfect was Jo Mielziner’s 
solidly constructed brown-front New York 
tenement house filling the stage, that the 
audience was hardly aware that they were 
in a theater and not actually gazing through 
the window of a house opposite upon a 
stream of life made fascinating by its vivid 
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1929, Awarded the Pulitzer Prize for Street Scene . 

1930, Novel: A Voyage to Purilia (satire on the motion 
pictures). 

I 93S~ I 937> Regional director, Federal Theater Project, 
1937 , N^vel: Imperial City . 


PLAYS 


1914 On Trial 1917 The House of the 
Free (published in Morningside Plays). 
1917 The Iron Cross. 1919 For the Defence. 
1921 Wake Up, Jonathan (with Hatcher 
Hughes). 1922 It Is the Law (with Hayden 
Talbot). 1023 The Adding Machine. 1924 The 
Mongrel (adapted from the German). 1924 
Close Harmony, also titled The Lady Next 
Door (with Dorothy Parker). 1927 Cock 
Robin (with Philip Barry). 1929 Street 
Scene. 1929 See Naples and Die. 1929 The 
Subway. 1929 Life Is Real. 1929 The Blue 
Hawaiian. 1931 The Left Bank. 1931 Com- 
sellor-at-law. 1932 Black Sheep. 1932 The 
House in Blind Alley. 1933 We, the People. 
1934 The Passing of Chow-Chow. 1934 Three 
Plays without Words (Landscape with Fig¬ 
ures; Rus in Urbe; Exterior ), copyrighted in 
1924 under the title, Sidewalks of New York. 


1934 Judgment Day. 1934 Between Two 
Worlds. 1935 Not for Children. 1939 Amer¬ 
ican Landscape. 1940 Two on an Island. 
1940 Flight to the West. 


WRITINGS ABOUT THE DRAMA 

Theatre in Russia, New York Times, 
August 28, 1932, IX, 1:6; and September 4, 

1932, IX, 1:8. Letter on his relation to the 
theatre, New York Times, February 12, 

1933, III, 3:1. People’s Art Theatre, New 
York Times, October 8, 1933, X, 1:6. Fare¬ 
well to Broadway, New York Times, 
November n, 1934, IX, 1:3 and 2:2, 3; 
November 18, IX, 2:1, 2. About the Pulitzer 
Prize, New York Times, December 20, 
1935, 29:6. 
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Characters / 


(In the Order of Their First Appearance) 


Abraham Kaplan. 

Mae Jones. 

Greta Fiorentino. 

Dick McGann. 

Emma Jones. 

Vincent Jones. 

Olga Olsen. 

Dr. John Wilson. 

Willie Maurrant. 

Officer Harry Murphy. 

Anna Maurrant. 

A Milkman. 

Daniel Buchanan. 

A Letter-carrier. 

Frank Maurrant. 

An Ice-man. 

George Jones. 

Two College Girls. 

Steve Sankey. 

A Music Student. 

Agnes Cushing. 

Marshall James Henry. 

Carl Olsen. 

Fred Cullen. 

Shirley Kaplan. 

An Old-clothes Man. 

Filippo Fiorentino. 

An Interne. 

Alice Simpson. 

An Ambulance Driver. 

Laura Hildebrand. 

A Furniture Mover. 

Mary Hildebrand. 

Two Nurse-maids. 

Charlie Hildebrand. 

Policemen. 

Samuel Kaplan. 

Two Apartment Hunters. 

Rose Maurrant. 

Passers-by. 

Harry Easter. 



ACT ONE 


SCENE .—The exterior of a “walk-up” apart¬ 
ment-house, in a mean quarter of New 
York. It is of ugly brownstone and was 
built in the 'po'j. Between the pave¬ 
ment of large, gray flagstones and the 
front of the house, is a deep and nar¬ 
row “areaway ” guarded by a rusted, 
ornamental iron railing. At the right, 
a steep flight of rotting wooden steps 
leads down to the cellar and to the 
janitor's apartment, the windows of 
which are just visible above the street 
level. Spanning the areaway is a “stoop” 
. of four shallow, stone steps, flanked on 
either side by a curved stone balustrade. 
Beyond the broad fourth step, another 
step leads to the double wooden outer 
doors of the house; and as these are 
open, the vestibule, and the wide, heavy 
glass-panelled entrance door beyond are 
visible. Above the outer doors is a 
glass fanlight, upon which appears the 
half-obliterated house number. At the 
left side of the doorway is a sign which 


reads: “Flat To Let. 6 Rooms. Steam 
Heat.” 

On either side of the stoop are the two 
narrow windows of the ground-floor 
apartments. In one of the windows, at 
the left, is a sign bearing the legend: 
“Prof. Filippo Fiorentino. Music for all 
occasions. Also instruction.” Above are 
the six narrow windows of the first-floor 
apartments, and above that, the stone 
sills of the second-floor windows can 
just be seen . 

To the left of the house, part of the 
adjoining building is visible: the motor 
entrance to a storage warehouse. Crude 
boarding across the large driveway and 
rough planks across the sidewalk and 
curb indicate that an excavation is in 
progress. On the boarding is painted 
in rude lettering: “Keep Out”; and at 
the curb is a small barrel bearing a sign 
with the words: “Street Closed.” To 
the wall of the warehouse is affixed a 
brass plate, bearing the name: “Patrick 
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Mulcahy Storage Warehouse Co., Inc” 
To the right of the house, scaffolding 
and a wooden sidewalk indicate that the 
house next door is being demolished. 
On the scaffolding h a large, wooden 
sign reading: “Manhattan House- 
Wrecking Corp” In the close fore¬ 
ground, below the level of the curb, is a 
mere suggestion of the street. 

At rise, the house is seen in the white 
glare of an arc-light, which is just off¬ 
stage to the right. The windows in the 
janitor’s apartment are lighted, as are 
also those of the ground-floor apart¬ 
ment, at the right, and the two windows 
at the extreme left of the first-floor. A 
dim, red light is affixed to the boarding 
of the excavation at the left. 

[In the lighted ground-floor window, at 
the right of the doorway, Abraham 
Kaplan is seated in a rocking-chair, 
reading a Yiddish newspaper. He is a 
Russian Jew, well past sixty: clean¬ 
shaven, thick gray hair, hooked nose, 
horn-rimmed spectacles. To the left of 
the doorway, Greta Fiorentino is lean¬ 
ing out of the window. She is forty, 
blonde, ruddy-faced, and stout. She 
wears a wrapper of light, flowered mate¬ 
rial and a large pillow supports her left 
arm and her ample, uncorseted bosom. 
In her right hand is a folding paper fan, 
which she waves languidly. 

Throughout the act and, indeed, through¬ 
out the play, there is constant noise. 
The noises of the city rise, fall, inter¬ 
mingle: the distant roar of “L” trains, 
automobile sirens, and the whistles of 
boats on the river; the rattle of trucks 
and the indeterminate clanking of 
metals; fire-engines j ambulances, musi¬ 
cal instruments, a radio, dogs barking 
and human voices calling, quarrelling, 
and screaming with laughter. The noises 
are subdued and in the background, but 
they never wholly cease. 

A moment after the rise of the curtain, 
an elderly man enters at the right and 
walks into the house, exchanging a nod 
with Mrs. FIorentino. A Man, munch¬ 
ing peanuts, crosses the stage from left 
to right.] 

A Voice. [ Off-stage .] Char-lie! 

[Emma Jones appears at the left. She 
is middle-aged, tall, and rather bony. 
She marries a small parcel .] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [SAe speaks with a faint 
German accent .] Good evening, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones. [Stopping beneath Mrs. 


Fiorentino’s window .] Good evenin’, Mrs. 
F. Well, I hope it’s hot enough for you. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Ain’t it joost awful? 
When I was through with the dishes, you 
could take my clothes and joost wring them 
out. 

Mrs. Jones. Me, too. I ain’t got a dry 
stitch on me. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. I took off my shoes and 
my corset and made myself nice and com¬ 
fortable, and tonight before I go to bed, I 
take a nice bath. 

Mrs. Jones. The trouble with a bath is, 
by the time you’re all through, you’re as hot 
as when you started. [As Olga Olsen, a 
thin, anemic Scandinavian, with untidy fair 
hair, comes up the cellar steps and onto the 
sidewalk .] Good evenin’, Mrs. Olsen. Awful 
hot, ain’t it? 

Mrs. Olsen. [Coming over to the front of 
the stoop.] Yust awful. Mrs. Forentiner, my 
hoosban’ say vill you put de garbage on de 
doom-vaider? 

Mrs. Fiorentino . Oh, sure, sure! I didn’t 
hear him vistle. [i4j Mrs. Jones starts to 
cross to the stoop.] Don’t go ’vay, Mrs. 
Jones. [She disappears from the window.] 

Mrs. Olsen. [Pushing back some wisps of 
hair.] I tank is more cooler in de cellar. 

Mrs. Jones. [Sitting on the stoop and fan¬ 
ning herself with her parcel.] Phew! I’m 
just about ready to pass out. 

Mrs. Olsen. My baby is crying, crying 
all day. 

Mrs. Jones. Yeah, I often say they mind 
the heat more’n we do. It’s the same with 
dogs. My Queenie has jes’ been layin’ aroun’ 
all day. 

Mrs. Olsen. The baby get new teet\ It 
hurt her. 

Mrs. Jones. Don’t tell me! If you was 
to know what I went t’roo with my Vincent. 
Half the time he used to have convulsions. 
[Willie Maurrant, a disorderly boy 
of twelve, appears at the left, on roller 
skates. He stops at the left of the stoop 
and takes hold of the railing with both 
hands.] 

Willie. [Raising his head and bawling .] 
Hey, ma! 

Mrs. Jones. [Disapprovingly.] If you 
want your mother, why don’t you go up¬ 
stairs, instead o’ yellin’ like that? 

Willie. [Without paying the slightest at¬ 
tention to her, bawls louder .] Hey, ma! 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Appearing at one of the 
lighted first-floor windows.] What do you 
want, Willie? 

[She is a fair woman of forty, who looks 
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her age, but is by no means unattrac¬ 
tive.'] 

Willie. Gimme a dime, will ya? I wanna 
git a cone. 

Mrs. Maurrant. [To Mrs. Olsen and 
Mrs. Jones.] Good evening. 

Mrs. Olsen and Mrs. Jones . Good evening 
Mrs. Maurrant. 

Mrs. Maurrant. [To Willie.] How many 
cones did you have today, already? 

Willie. [Belligerently .] I'm hot! All de 
other guys is havin' cones. Come on, gimme 
a dime. 

Mrs. Maurrant . Well, it's the last one. 

[She disappears .] 

Mrs. Jones. You certainly don't talk very 
nice to your mother. [To Mrs. Olsen.] I'd 
like to hear one o' mine talkin' that way to 
me! 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Appearing at the win¬ 
dows.] Remember, this is the last one. 

Willie. Aw right. T'row it down. 

[Mrs. Fiorentino reappears and leans 
out of the window again.] 

Mrs. Maurrant. Catch it! 

[She throws out a twist of newspaper. 
Willie scrambles for it, hastily extracts 
the dime, drops the newspaper on the 
pavement and skates off, at the left.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Twisting her neck up¬ 
wards] Good evening, Mrs. Maurrant. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Good evening, Mrs. Fio¬ 
rentino. [Calling after Willie.] And don't 
come home too late, Willie! 

[But Willie is already out of earshot.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Why don’t you come 
down and be sociable? 

Mrs. Maurrant. I'm keeping some supper 
warm for my husband. [A slight pause.] 
Well, maybe I will for just a minute. 

[She leaves the window. The lights in 
her apartment go out.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. She has her troubles 
with dot Willie. 

Mrs . Jones. I guess it don't bother her 
much. [Significantly.] She's got her mind 
on other things. 

Mrs. Olsen. [Looking about cautiously 
and coming over to the left of the stoop be¬ 
tween the two women.] He vas cornin' again 
today to see her. 

Mrs. Jones. [Rising excitedly, and lean¬ 
ing over the balustrade.] Who—Sankey? 

Mrs. Olsen. [Nodding.] Yes. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Are you sure, Mrs. 
Olsen? 

Mrs. Olsen . I seen him. I vas doostin’ de 
halls. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Dot’s terrible! 


Mrs. Jones. Wouldn’t you think a woman 
her age, with a grown-up daughter-1 

Mrs. Olsen. Two times already dis veek, 
I see him here. 

Mrs. Jones. I spn him, meself, one day 
last week. He was t cornin' out o' the house, 
jest as I was cornin' in wit’ de dog. “Good 
momin', Mrs. Jones,” he says to me, as if 
butter wouldn't melt in his mouth. “Good 
momin',” says I, lookin' him straight in the 
eye— [Breaking off suddenly, as the vesti¬ 
bule door opens.] Be careful, she's cornin'. 
[Mrs. Maurrant comes out of the 
house and stops, for a moment, on the 
top step.] 

Mrs. Maurrant. Goodness, ain’t it hot? I 
think it’s really cooler upstairs. 

[She comes down the steps to the side¬ 
walk.] 

Mrs. Jones. Yeah, jes' what I was sayin’, 
meself. I feel like a wet dish-rag. 

Mrs. Maurrant. I would have liked to go 
to the Park concert tonight, if Rose had got 
home in time. I don’t get much chance to 
go to concerts. My husband don’t care for 
music. But Rose is more like me—just crazy 
about it. 

Mrs. Jones. Ain’t she home yet? 

Mrs. Maurrant. No. I think maybe she 
had to work overtime. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, all mine ever comes 
home for is to sleep. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. The young girls now¬ 
adays-! 

Mrs. Olsen. My sister was writin’ me in 
Schweden is same t’ing- 

Mrs. Jones. It ain’t only the young ones, 
either. 

[A baby is heard crying in the cellar.] 

Olsen*s Voice. [From the cellar.] Ol-ga! 
[A Man, in a dinner jacket and straw 
hat, appears at the left, whistling a jazz 
tune. He crosses the stage and goes off 
at the right.] 

Mrs. Olsen. [Hurrying to the right.] I 
betcha the baby, she’s cryin' again. 

Olsen*s Voice. Ol-ga! 

Mrs. Olsen. Yes. I come right away. 

[She goes down the cellar steps.] 

Mrs. Jones. What them foreigners don't 
know about bringin’ up babies would fill a 
book. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [A little huffily.] For¬ 
eigners know joost as much as other people, 
Mrs. Jones. My mother had eight children 
and she brought up seven. 

Mrs. Jones. [Tactfully.] Well* I’m not 
sayin' anythin' about the Joimans. The Jfcu- 
mans is different—more like the Irish. What 
I’m talkin’ about is all them squareheads an* 
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Polacks— {with a glance in Kaplan’s direc¬ 
tion] —an’ Jews. 

Buchanan*s Voice. [From a third story 
window.] Good evening, ladies. 

The Women. [In unistot, looking upward .] 
Oh, good evening, Mr. Bachanan. 

Buchanan*s Voice. Well, is it hot enough 
for you? 

Mrs. Jones. I’ll say! 

Buchanan*s Voice. I was just saying to 
my wife, it’s not the heat I mind as much 
as it is the humidity. 

Mrs. Jones. Yeah, that’s it! Makes every¬ 
thing stick to you. 

Mrs. Maurrant. How’s your wife feeling 
in this weather? 

Buchanan*s Voice. She don’t complain 
about the weather. But she’s afraid to go 
out of the house. Thinks maybe she couldn’t 
get back in time, in case—you know. 

Mrs. Jones. [To the other women.] I was 
the same way with my Vincent—afraid to 
take a step. But with Mae, I was up an’ out 
till the very last minute. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Craning her neck up¬ 
ward.] Mr. Buchanan, do you think she 
would eat some nice minestrone—good Ital¬ 
ian vegetable soup? 

Buchanan's Voice. Why, much obliged, 
Mrs. F., but I really can’t get her to eat a 
thing. 

Mrs. Jones. [Rising and looking upward.] 
Tell her she ought to keep up her strength. 
She’s got two to feed, you know. 

Buchanan's Voice. Excuse me, she’s call¬ 
ing. 

Mrs. Jones. [Crossing to the railing , at 
the left of Mrs. Fiorentino.] You’d think 
it was him that was havin’ the baby. 

Mrs. Maurrant. She’s such a puny little 
thing. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [With a sigh.] Well, 
that’s the way it goes. The little skinny ones 
have them and the big strong ones don’t. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Don’t take it that way, 
Mrs. Fiorentino. You’re a young woman yet. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Shaking her head.] Oh, 
well! 

Mrs. Jones. My aunt, Mrs. Barclay, was 
forty-two- [Breaking off.] Oh, good eve¬ 

nin’, Mr. Maurrant! 

[Frank Maurrant appears at the left, 
with his coat on his arm. He is a tall, 
powerfully-built man of forty-five, with 
a rugged, grim face.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino . Good evening, Mr. Maur¬ 
rant. # 

« Maurrant. ’Evenin’. [He goes to the stoop 
and seats himself, mopping his face.] Some 
baby of a day! 


Mrs. Maurrant. Have you been working 
all this while, Frank? 

Maurrant. I’ll say I’ve been workin’. Dress- 
rehearsin’ since twelve o’clock, with lights— 
in this weather. An’ to-morra I gotta go to 
Stamford for the try-out. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Oh, you’re going to Stam¬ 
ford tomorrow? 

Maurrant. Yeah, the whole crew’s goin’. 
[Looking at her.] What about it? 

Mrs. Maurrant. Why, nothing. Oh, I’ve 
got some cabbage and potatoes on the stove 
for you. 

Maurrant. I just had a plate o’ beans at 
the Coffee Pot. All I want is a good wash. 
I been sweatin’ like a horse all day. 

[He rises and goes up the steps.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. My husband, too; he’s 
sweating terrible. 

Mrs. Jones. Mine don’t. There’s some 
people that just naturally do, and then there’s 
others that don’t. 

Maurrant. [To Mrs. Maurrant.] Is any¬ 
body upstairs? 

Mrs. Maurrant. No. Willie’s off playing 
with the boys. I can’t keep him home. 

Maurrant. What about Rose? 

Mrs. Maurrant. I think maybe she’s work¬ 
ing overtime. 

Maurrant. I never heard o’ nobody workin’ 
nights in a real-estate office. 

Mrs. Maurrant. I thought maybe on ac¬ 
count of the office being closed tomorrow- 

[To the others.] Mr. Jacobson, the head of 
the firm, died Tuesday, and tomorrow’s the 
funeral, so I thought maybe- 

Mrs. Jones. Yeah. Leave it to the Jews 
not to lose a workin’ day, without makin’ up 
for it. 

Maurrant. [To Mrs. Maurrant.] She 
shouldn’t be stayin’ out nights without us 
knowin’ where she is. 

Mrs. Maurrant. She didn’t say a word 
about not coming home. 

Maurrant. That’s what I’m sayin’, ain’t 
it? It’s a mother’s place to know what her 
daughter’s doin’. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Soothingly.] Things 
are different nowadays, Mr. Maurrant, from 
what they used to be. 

Maurrant. Not in my family, they’re not 
goin’ to be no different. Not so long as I got 
somethin’ to say. 

A Girl*s Voice. [Off-stage.] Red Rover! 
Red Rover! Let Freddie come over! 

[George Jones, a short, rather plump, 
red-faced man, cigar in mouth, comes 
out of the house, as Maurrant enters 
the vestibule.] 

Jones. Hello, Mr. Maurrant. 
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Maurrant. [Curtly.] ’Evenin’. 

[He enters the house. Jones looks after 
him in surprise for a moment. Mrs. 
Maurrant seats herself on the stoop.] 

Jones. Good evenin’, ladies. 

Mrs. Fiorentino and Mrs. Maurrant . Good 
evening, Mr. Jones. 

Jones. [Seating himself on the left bolus - 
trade.] What’s the matter with your hubby, 
Mrs. Maurrant? Guess he’s feelin’ the heat, 
huh? 

Mrs. Maurrant. He’s been working till just 
now and I guess he’s a little tired. 

Mrs. Jones. Men are all alike. They’re 
all easy to get along with, so long as every¬ 
thin’s goin’ the way they want it to. But 
once it don’t—good night! 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Yes, dot’s true, Mrs. 
Jones. 

Jones. Yeah, an’ what about the women? 

Mrs. Maurrant. I guess it’s just the same 
with the women. I often think it’s a shame 
that people don’t get along better together. 
People ought to be able to live together in 
peace and quiet, without making each other 
miserable. 

Mrs. Jones. The way I look at it, you get 
married for better or worse, an’ if it turns 
out to be worse, why all you can do is make 
the best of it. 

Mrs. Maurrant. I think the trouble is peo¬ 
ple don’t make allowances. They don’t real¬ 
ize that everybody wants a kind word now 
and then. After all, we’re all human, and we 
can’t just go along by ourselves, all the time, 
without ever getting a kind word. 

[While she is speaking , Steve Sankey 
appears at the right. He is in the early 
thirties, and is prematurely bald. He is 
rather flashily dressed, in a patently 
cheap, light-gray suit and a straw hat 
with a plaid band. As he appears, Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Fiorentino exchange a 
swift, significant look.] 

Sankey. [Stopping at the right of the stoop 
and removing his hat.] Good evening, folks! 
Is it hot enough for you? 

The Others. Good evening. 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Self-consciously.] Good 
evening, Mr. Sankey. 

[Throughout the scene, Mrs. Maurrant 
and Sankey try vainly to avoid looking 
at each other.] 

Sankey., I don’t know when we’ve had a 
day like this. Hottest June fifteenth in forty- 
one years. It was up to ninety-four at three 
P. M. 

Jones. Six dead in Chicago. An’ no relief 
in sight, the evenin’ paper says. 

[Maurrant appears at the window of 


his apartment and stands there, looking 
out.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. It’s joost awful! 

Sankey. Well, it’s good for the milk busi¬ 
ness. You know the old saying, it’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Yes. You hardly get the 
milk in the morning, before it turns sour. 

Mrs. Jones. I’m just after pourin’ half-a- 
bottle down the sink. 

[Maurrant leaves the window.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino . You shouldn’t throw it 
away. You should make—what do you call 
it?—schmier-kas’. 

Sankey. Oh, I know what you mean—pot- 
cheese. My wife makes it, too, once in a 
while. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Is your wife all right 
again, Mr. Sankey? You were telling me last 
time, she had a cold. 

[Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Fiorentino ex¬ 
change another look.] 

Sankey. Was I? Oh, sure, sure. That was 
a couple weeks ago. Yes, sure, she’s all 
right again. That didn’t amount to anything 
much. 

Mrs. Jones. You got a family, too, ain’t 
you? 

Sankey. Yes. Yes, I have. Two little girls. 
Well, I got to be going along. [He goes to the 
left of the stoop and stops again.] I told my 
wife I’d go down to the drug-store and get 
her some nice cold ginger-ale. You want 
something to cool you off in this kind of 
weather. 

Mrs. Jones. [As Sankey passes her.] If 
you ask me, all that gassy stuff don’t do you 
a bit of good. 

Sankey. I guess you’re right, at that. 
Still it cools you off. Well, good-night, folks. 
See you all again. 

[He strolls off, at the left, with affected 
nonchalance; but when he is almost out 
of sight, he casts a swift look back at 
Mrs. Maurrant. A dowdy Woman, 
wheeling a dilapidated baby carriage, ap¬ 
pears at the left, and crosses the 
stage.] 

Jones. What’s his name—Sankey? 

Mrs. Jones. Yeah—Mr. Sankey. 

Mrs. Maurrant. He’s the collector for the 
milk company. 

[Agnes Cushing comes out of the 
house. She is a thin, dried-up woman . 
past fifty.] 

Miss Cushing. [Coming down the steps.] 
Good evening. t . 

The Others. Good evening, Miss Cushipg. 

Mrs. Maurrant. How is your mother to¬ 
day, Miss Cushing? 
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Miss Cushing. [.Passing at the left of the 
stoop.] Why, she complains of the heat. 
But I’m afraid it’s really her heart. She’s 
seventy-two, you know. I’m just going down 
to the comer to get heifl a little ice-cream. 
[ As she goes off at the left, Olsen, the 
janitor, a lanky Swede, struggles up the 
cellar steps with a large , covered , tin 
garbage-barrel. The others look around 
in annoyance as he bangs the garbage- 
barrel upon the pavement .] 

Olsen. Phew! Hot! 

[He mops his face and neck with a dingy 
handkerchief, then lights his pipe and 
leans against the railing .] 

Mrs. Jones . [Significantly, as she crosses 
to the center of the stoop and site.] Between 
you and I, I don’t think her mother’s got 
long for this world. Once the heart starts 
goin’ back on you-! 

Mrs. Fiorentino. It’s too bad. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Poor soul! She’ll have 
nothing at all when her mother dies. She’s 
just spent her whole life looking after her 
mother. 

Mrs. Jones. It’s no more than her duty, 
is it? 

Mrs. Fiorentino. You could not expect 
that she should neglect her mother. 

A Voice. [ Off-stage .] Char-lie! 

Mrs. Maurrant. It’s not a matter of ne¬ 
glecting. Only—it seems as if a person should 
get more out of life than just looking after 
somebody else. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, I hope to tell you, after 
all I’ve done for mine, I expect ’em to look 
after me in my old age. 

Mrs. Maurrant. I don’t know. It seems 
to me you might as well not live at all, as the 
way she does. [Rising, with affected casual- 
ness.] I don’t know what’s become of Willie. 
I think I’d better walk down to the corner 
and look for him. My husband don’t like 
it if he stays out late. 

[She goes off at the left. They all watch 
her, in dead silence, until she is out of 
earshot. Then the storm breaks .] 

Mrs. Jones. [Rising excitedly.] Didja get 
that? Goin’to look for Willie! Can ya beat 
it? 

Mrs. Fiorentino. It’s joost terrible. 

Jones. You think she’s just goin’ out look¬ 
in’ for this guy Sankey? 

# Mrs. Jones. [Scornfully.] Ain’t men the 
limit? What do you think he come walkin’ 
by here for? [ Mincingly .] Just strolled by 
to get thl wife a little ginger-ale! A fat lot 
hectares whether his wife has ginger-ale! 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Two little girls he’s got, 
too! 


Jones. Yeah, that ain’t right—a bird like 
that, wit’ a wile an’ two kids of his own. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. The way he stands there 
and looks and looks at her! 

Mrs. Jones. An’ what about the looks she 
was givin’ him? [Seating herself again.] 
You’d think he was the Prince of Wales, in¬ 
stead of a milk-collector. And didja get the 
crack about not seein’ him for two weeks? 

Mrs. Fiorentino. And joost today he was 
upstairs, Mrs. Olsen says. 

[Olsen approaches the stoop and re¬ 
moves his pipe from his mouth.] 

Olsen. [Pointing upwards.] Some day, her 
hoosban’ is killing him. 

[He replaces his pipe and goes back to 
his former position.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Dot would be terrible! 

Jones. He’s li’ble to, at that. You know, 
he’s got a wicked look in his eye, dat baby 
has. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, it’s no more than he de¬ 
serves, the little rabbit—goin’ around break- 
in’ up peoples’ homes. [Mockingly.] Good 
evenin’, folks! Jes’ like Whozis on the 
radio. 

Jones. D’ya think Maurrant is wise to 
what’s goin’ on? 

Mrs. Jones. Well, if he ain’t, there must 
be somethin’ the matter with him. But you 
never can tell about men. They’re as blind 
as bats. An’ what I always say is, in a case 
like that, the husband or the wife is always 
the last one to find out. 

[Miss Cushing, carrying a small paper 
bag, hurries on, at the left, in a state 
of great excitement.] 

Miss Cushing. [Breathlessly, as she cornea 
up the left of the stoop.] Say, what do you 
think? I just saw them together—the two 
of them! 

Mrs. Jones. [Rising excitedly .] What did 
I tell you? 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Where did you see them, 
Miss Cushing? 

Miss Cushing. Why, right next door, in 
the entrance to the warehouse. They were 
standing right close together. And he had 
his hands up on her shoulders. It’s awful, 
isn’t it? 

Jones. Looks to me like this thing is get- 
tin’ pretty serious. 

Mrs. Jones. You didn’t notice if they was 
kissin’ or anythin’, did you? 

Miss Cushing. Well, to tell you the truth, 
Mrs. Jones, I was so ashamed for her that I 
hardly looked at all. 

Jones. [Sotto voce, as the house door 
opens.] Look out! Maurrant’s cornin’. 

[A conspirator’s silence falls upon them 
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as Maurrant, pipe in mouth, comes out 
of the house.] 

Miss Cushing. [ Tremulously .] Good eve¬ 
ning, Mr. Maurrant. 

Maurrant. \On the top step.] ’Evenin'. 
[To the others .] What’s become of me wife? 

Mrs. Jones . Why, she said she was goin’ 
around the comer to look for Willie. 

Maurrant. [Grunts.] Oh. 

Mrs. Jones. They need a lot of lookin’ 
after when they’re that age. 

[A momentary silence.] 

Miss Cushing. Well, I think I’d better get 
back to my mother. 

[She goes up the steps.] 

Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Fiorentino, and Jones . 
Good night, Miss Cushing. 

Miss Cushing. Good night. [As she passes 
Maurrant.] Good night, Mr. Maurrant. 

Maurrant. ’Night. 

[She looks at him swiftly, and goes into 
the vestibule.] 

A Boy's Voice. [Off-stage.] Red Rover! 
Red Rover! Let Mary come over! 

[As Miss Cushing enters the house, 
Shirley Kaplan appears at the ground- 
floor window, at the extreme right, with 
a glass of steaming tea in her hand. 
She is a dark, unattractive Jewess, past 
thirty. She wears a light house-dress. 
Kaplan goes on reading.] 

Shirley. [To the neighbors outside; she 
speaks with the faintest trace of accent.] 
Good evening. 

The Others. [Not very cordially.] Good 
evenin’. 

Shirley. It’s been a terrible day, hasn’t 
it? 

Jones and Mrs. Jones. Yeah. 

Shirley. [Going to the other window.] 
Papa, here’s your tea. Haven’t you finished 
your paper yet? It makes it so hot, with 
the lights on. 

Kaplan. [Lowering his newspaper.] Oil 
right! Oil right! Put it out! Put it out! 
There is anahoo notting to read in de papers. 
Notting but deevorce, skendal, and moiders. 
[He speaks with a strong accent, over- 
emphatically, and with much gesticula* 
tion. He puts his paper away, removes 
his glasses, and starts to drink his tea.] 

Shirley. There doesn’t seem to be a 
breath of air anywhere. 

[No one answers. Shirley goes away 
from the window and puts out the 
lights.] 

Mrs. Jones. [Sotto voce.] You wouldn’t 
think anybody would want to read that 
Hebrew writin’, would ya? I don’t see how 
they make head or tail out of it, meself. 


Jones. I guess if you learn it when you’re 
a kid— 

Mrs. Jones. [Suddenly.] Well, will you 
look at your hubby. Mrs. F.! He’s sure got 
his hands full! f 1 

[She looks toward the left, greatly 
amused. Shirley reappears at the win¬ 
dow at the extreme right, and seats her¬ 
self on the sill.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Leaning far out.] 
Joost look at him! [Calling.] Lippo, be 
careful you don’t drop any! 

Lippo. [Off-stage.] ’Alio, Margherita! 
[They all watch in amusement, as 
Filippo Fiorentino, a fat Italian, with 
thick black hair and moustache, comes 
on at the left . He is clutching a violin 
in his left arm and balancing five ice¬ 
cream cones in his right hand.] 

Lippo. [Shouting.] Who wants da ice¬ 
cream cone? Nice fresha ice-cream cone! 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Lippo, you will drop 
them! 

Mrs. Jones. [Going up to him.] Here, 
gimme your violin. 

[She relieves him of the violin and he 
shifts two of the cones to his left hand.] 

Lippo. [As Mrs. Jones hands the violin 
to Mrs. Fiorentino.] T’ank you, Meeses 
Jones. ’Ere’s for you a nica, fresha ice¬ 
cream cone. 

[Mrs. Fiorentino puts the violin on a 
chair behind her.] 

Mrs. Jones. [Taking a cone.] Why thank 
you very much, Mr. F. 

Lippo. [Going up to the window.] Meeses 
Fiorentino, ’ere’s for you a nica, fresha ice¬ 
cream cone. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Taking the cone.] It 
makes me too fat. 

Lippo. Ah, no! Five, ten poun’ more, no¬ 
body can tell da deef! 

[He laughs aloud at his own joke and 
crosses to the stoop.] 

Mrs. Jones. [Enjoying her cone.] Ain’t 
he a sketch, though? 

Lippo. Meester Jones, you eata da cone, 
ha? 

Jones. Why, yeah, I will at that. Thanks. 
Thanks. 

Lippo. Meester Maurrant? 

Maurrant. Naw; I got me pipe. 

Lippo. You lika better da pipe den da 
ice-cream? [Crossing the stoop.] Meessa 
Kaplan, nica, fresha cone, yes? 

Shirley. No, thanks. I really don’t want 

an y. * A 

Lippo. Meesta Kaplan, yes? ^ 

Kaplan. [Waving his hand.] No, no! 
Tenks, tenks! 
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Mrs. Jones. [To Jones.] You oughta pay 
Mr. F. for the cones. 

Jones. [Reluctantly reaching into his 
pocket .] Why, sure. 

hippo. [Excitedly .] Ah, no, no! I don’ 
taka da mon’. I’m treava da whole crowd. 
I deedn’ know was gona be such a biga 
crowd or I bringa doz’. [ Crossing to Olsen.] 
Meester Olsen, you lika da cone, ha? 

Olsen. Sure. Much oblige’. 

[He takes the pipe from his mouth and 
stolidly licks the cone.] 

Lippo. [Seating himself on the stoop, with 
a long sigh of relaxation.] Aaah! [He tastes 
the cone and smacking his lips, looks about 
for approval.] Ee§ tasta good, ha? 

Jones. [His mouth full.] You betcha! 

Mrs. Jones. It cools you off a little. 

Lippo. Sure. Dassa right. Cool you off. 
[He pulls at his clothing and sits on the 
stoop.] I’ma wat, wat—like I jus come outa 
da bad-tub. Eees ’ota like hal in da Park. 
Two, t’ree, t’ousan’ people, everybody sweat¬ 
in’—ees smal lika menageria. 

[While he is speaking, Alice Simpson, 
a tall, spare spinster, appears at the 
right. She goes up the steps, enters the 
vestibule, and is about to push one of 
the buttons on the side wall.] 

Mrs. Jones. [Sotto voce.] She’s from the 
Charities. [Coming over to the stoop and 
calling into the vestibule.] If you’re lookin’ 
for Mrs. Hildebrand, she ain’t home yet. 

Miss Simpson. [Coming to the doorway.] 
Do you know when she’ll be back? 

Mrs. Jones. Well, she oughta be here by 
now. She jus’ went aroun’ to the Livingston. 
That’s the pitcher-theayter. 

Miss Simpson. [Outraged.] You mean 
she’s gone to a moving-picture show? 

Olsen. [Calmly.] She’s cornin’ now. 

Lippo. [Rising to his feet and calling 
vehemently.] Mees Hil’brand! Hurry up! 
Hurry up! Ees a lady here. 

[He motions violently to her to hurry. 
Laura Hildebrand appears at the right , 
with her two children, Charlie and 
Mary. She is a small, rather young 
woman, with a manner of perpetual be¬ 
wilderment. Both children are chewing 
gum, and Mary comes on skipping a 
rope and chanting: “Apple, peach, pear, 
plum, banana Charlie carefully 
avoids all the cracks in the sidewalk.] 

Miss Simpson. [Coming out on the steps, j 
Well, good evening, Mrs. Hildebrand! 

Mrs. Hildebrand. [Flustered.] Good eve- 
nin& Mifs Simpson. 

TBT*w Simpson. Where have you been?— 
to a moving-picture show? 


Mrs. Hildebrand . Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Simpson . And where did you get the 
money? 

Mrs. Hildebrand . It was only seventy-five 
cents. 

Miss Simpson. Seventy-five cents is a lot, 
when you’re being dispossessed and de¬ 
pendent upon charity. I suppose it came 
out of the money I gave you to buy gro¬ 
ceries with. 

Mrs. Hildebrand. We always went, Thurs¬ 
day nights, to the pictures when my husband 
was home. 

Miss Simpson . Yes, but your husband isn’t 
home. And as far as anybody knows, he has 
no intention of coming home. 

Kaplan. [Leaning forward out of his win¬ 
dow.] Ees dis your conception of cherity? 

Shirley. Papa, why do you interfere? 

Miss Simpson. [To Kaplan.] You’ll 
please be good enough to mind your own 
business. 

Kaplan. You should go home and read in 
your Bible de life of Christ. 

Mrs. Jones. [To Mrs. Fiorentino.] Will 
you listen to who’s talkin’ about Christ! 

Miss Simpson. [Turning her back on 
Kaplan and speaking to Mrs. Hildebrand.] 
You may as well understand right now that 
nobody’s going to give you any money to 
spend on moving-picture shows. 

Lippo. Ah, wotsa da matter, lady? [He 
thrusts his hand into his pocket and takes 
out a fistful of coins.] ’Ere, you taka da 
mon’, you go to da pitcha ever’ night. [He 
forces the coins into Mrs. Hildebrand’s 
hand.] An’ here’s for da bambini. 

[He gives each child a nickel.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino . [To Mrs. Jones.] Dot’s 
why we never have money. 

Mrs. Hildebrand. [Bewildered.] I really 
oughtn’t to take it. 

Lippo. Sure! Sure! I got plenta mon’. 

Miss Simpson. [Disgustedly.] We’d bet¬ 
ter go inside. I can’t talk to you here, with 
all these people. 

Mrs. Hildebrand. [Meekly.] Yes, ma’am. 
[She follows Miss Simpson into the 
house, her children clinging to her.] " 

Mrs. Jones. Wouldn’t she give you a 
pain? 

Lippo. I tella you da whola troub’. She’s 
a don’ gotta nobody to sleepa wit’. 

[The Men laugh.] 

Mrs. Jones. [To Mrs. Fiorentino.] Ain’t 
he the limit! 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Greatly pleased.] Tt! 

Lippo. Somebody go sleepa wit’ her, she’s 
alia right. Meester Jones, ’ow ’bout yon? 
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[Shirley, embarrassed , leaves the win¬ 
dow.] 

Jones. [With a sheepish grin.] Naw, I 
guess not. 

Lippo. Wot’sa matter? You ’fraid you* 
wife, ha? Meester Maurrant, how ’bout you? 

[Maurrant emits a short laugh.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Delighted .] Lippo, 

you’re joost awful. 

Lippo. [Enjoying himself hugely .] Alla 
ri\ Ahma gonna go myself! 

[He laughs boisterously. The others 
laugh too.] 

Mrs. Jones. [Suddenly.] Here’s your 
wife now, Mr. Maurrant. 

[A sudden silence falls upon them all, 
as Mrs. Maurrant approaches at the 
left. A swift glance appraises her of 
Maurrant’s presence.] 

Lippo. ’Alio, Meeses Maurrant. Why you 
don’ come to da concerto? 

Mrs. Maurrant. Well, I was waiting for 
Rose, but she didn’t get home. [To Maur¬ 
rant, as she starts to go up the steps.] Is 
she home yet, Frank? 

Maurrant. No, she ain’t. Where you been 
all this while? 

Mrs. Maurrant. Why, I’ve been out look¬ 
ing for Willie. 

Maurrant. I’ll give him a good fannin’, 
when I get hold of him. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Ah, don’t whip him, 
Frank, please don’t. All boys are wild like 
that, when they’re that age. 

Jones. Sure! My boy Vincent was the 
same way. An’ look at him today—drivin’ 
his own taxi an’ makin’ a good livin’. 

Lippo. [Leaning on the balustrade.] Ees 
jussa same t’ing wit’ me. W’en Ahm twelva 
year, I run away—I don’ never see my parent 
again. 

Maurrant. That’s all right about that. But 
it ain’t gonna be that way in my family. 

Mrs. Maurrant. [As Miss Simpson comes 
out of the house.] Look out, Frank. Let the 
lady pass. 

Miss Simpson. Excuse me. 

[They make way for her, as she comes 
down the steps . Mrs. Maurrant seats 
herself on the stoop.] 

Lippo. Meeses Hil’brand, she gotta de 
tougha luck, ha? Tomorra, dey gonna t’row 
’er out in da street, ha? 

Miss Simpson. [Stopping at the right of 
the stoop and turning toward him.] Yes, 
they are. And if she has any place to sleep, 
it will only be because the Charities find 
her a place. And you’d be doing her a much 
more neighborly act, if you helped her to 


realize the value of money, instead of en¬ 
couraging her to throw it away. 

Lippo. [With a deprecatory shrug.] Ah, 
lady, no! I give ’er coupla dollar, maka ’er 
feel good, maka mf: feel good—dat don’ ’urt 
nobody. 

[Shirley reappears at the window.] 

Miss Simpson. Yes it does. It’s bad for 
her character. 

Kaplan. [Throwing away his cigarette 

and laughing aloud.] Ha! You mek me 
leff! 

Miss Simpson. [Turning, angrily.] No¬ 
body’s asking your opinion. 

Kaplan. Dot’s oil right. I’m taling you 
wit’out esking. You hoid maybe already dot 
poem: 

“Orgenized cherity, measured and iced, 

In der name of a kushus, stetistical 
Christ.” 

Miss Simpson. [Fiercely.] All the same, 
you Jews are the first run to the Chari¬ 
ties. 

[She strides angrily off at the right. 
Lippo, affecting a mincing gait, pretends 
to follow her.] 

Kaplan. [Leaning out of the window.] 
Come back and I’ll tal you somet’ing wifi 
maybe do good your kerecter. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Lippo! 

Mrs. Jones. [Highly amused.] Look at 
him, will ya? 

Lippo. [Laughing and waving his hand.] 
Gooda-bye, lady! 

[He comes back to the stoop.] 

Kaplan. [To the others.] Dey toin out in 
de street a mudder vit’ two children, and dis 
female comes and preaches to her bourgeois 
morelity. 

Mrs. Jones. [To Mrs. Fiorentino.] He’s 
shootin’ off his face again. 

Shirley. Papa, it’s time to go to bed! 

Kaplan. [Irritably.] Lat me alone, 
Shoiley. [Rising and addressing the others .] 
Dees cherities are notting but anudder dewise 
for popperizing de verking-klesses. W’en de 
lendlords steal from de verkers a million 
dollars, dey give to de Cherities a t’ousand. 

Maurrant. Yeah! Well, who’s puttin’ her 
out on the street? What about the lan’lord 
here? He’s a Jew, ain’t he? 

Mrs . Jones. I’ll say he’s a Jew! Isaac 
Cohen! 

Kaplan . Jews oder not Jews—wot has dis 
got to do vit’ de quastion? I’m not toking 
releegion, I’m toking economics. So long as 
de ke/w 7 alist klesses- < 

Maurrant. [Interrupting.] I’m talkin’ 
about if you don’t pay your rent, you gotta 
move. 
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Mrs. Maurrant. It doesn’t seem right, 
though, to put a poor woman out of her 
home. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. And for her husband to 
run away—dot vos not r^ht either. 

hippo. I betcha ’e’s got ’nudder woman. 
He find a nice blonda chicken, ’e run away. 

Mrs. Jones. There ought to be a law 
against women goin’ around, stealin’ other 
women’s husbands. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Yes, dot’s right, Mrs. 
Jones. 

Maurrant. Well, what I’m sayin’ is, it 
ain’t the landlord’s fault. 

Kaplan. Eet’s de folt of our economic 
system. So long as de institution of private 
property exeests, de verkers will be at de 
moicy of de property-owning klesses. 

Maurrant. That’s a lot o’ bushwa! I’m a 
woikin’ man, see? I been payin’ dues for 
twenty-two years in the Stage-Hands Union. 
If we’re not gettin’ what we want, we call a 
strike, see?—and then we get it. 

Lippo. Sure! Ees same wit’ me. We 
gotta Musician Union. We getta pay for da 
rehears’, we getta pay for da overtime- 

Shirley. That’s all right when you belong 
to a strong union. But when a union is 
weak, like the Teachers’ Union, it doesn’t do 
you any good. 

Mrs. Jones. [To Mrs. Fiorentino.] 
Can y’ imagine that?—teachers belongin’ to 
a union! 

Kaplan. [Impatiently.'] Oil dese unions 
eccomplish notting wotever. Oil dis does not 
toch de fondamental problem. So long as 
de tuls of industry are in de hands of de 
ke/>* 7 alist klesses, ve vill hev exploitation and 
sloms and- 

Maurrant. T’ hell wit’ all dat hooey! I’m 
makin’ a good livin’ an’ I’m not doin’ any 
kickin’. 

Olsen. [Removing his pipe from his 
mouth.] Ve got prosperity, dis country. 

Jones. You said somethin’! 

Kaplan. Sure, for de reech is planty pros¬ 
perity! Mister Morgan rides in his yacht 
and upstairs dey toin a woman vit’ two 
children in de street. 

Maurrant. And if you was to elect a 
Socialist president tomorra, it would be the 
same thing. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Yes, dot’s right, Mr. 
Maurrant. 

Jones. You’re right! 

. Kaplan. Who’s toking about electing pres¬ 
idents? JTe must put de tuls of industry in 
defends of de vorking-klesses and dis ken 
be accomplished only by a sushal revolu¬ 
tion! 


Maurrant. Yeah? Well, we don’t want no 
revolutions in this country, see? 

[General chorus of assent.] 

Mrs. Jones. I know all about that stuff— 
teachin’ kids there ain’t no Gawd an’ that 
their gran’fathers was monkeys. 

Jones. [Rising, angrily .] Free love, like 
they got in Russia, huh? 

[Kaplan makes a gesture of impatient 
disgust, and sinks back into his chair.] 

Maurrant. There’s too goddam many o’ 
you Bolshevikis runnin’ aroun’ loose. If you 
don’t like the way things is run here, why in 
hell don’t you go back where you came from? 

Shirley. Everybody has a right to his own 
opinion, Mr. Maurrant. 

Maurrant. Not if they’re against law and 
order, they ain’t. We don’t want no foreigners 
cornin’ in, tellin’ us how to run things. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. It’s nothing wrong to be 
a foreigner. Many good people are for¬ 
eigners. 

Lippo. Sure! Looka Eetalians. Looka 
Cristoforo Colombo! ’E’sa firs’ man discov’ 
America—’e’s Eetalian, jussa like me. 

Maurrant. I’m not sayin’ anythin’ about 
that- 

Olsen. [Removing his pipe.] Firs’ man is 
Leif Ericsson. 

Lippo. [Excitedly, going toward Olsen.] 
Wassa dat? 

Olsen. Firs’ man is Leif Ericsson. 

Lippo. No! No! Colombo! Cristoforo 
Colomb’—’e’sa firs’ man discov’ America— 
ever’body knowa dat! 

[He looks about appealingly.] 

Mrs. Jones. Why, sure, everybody knows 
that. 

Jones. Every kid learns that in school. 

Shirley. Ericsson was really the first dis¬ 
coverer— 

Lippo. [Yelling.] No! Colomb! . 

Shirley. But Columbus was the first to 
open America to settlement. 

Lippo. [Happily, as he goes back to the 
stoop.] Sure, dassa wot Ahm say—Colomb’ 
is firs’. 

Olsen. Firs’ man is Leif Ericsson. 

[Lippo taps his forehead significantly-] 

Lippo. Looka wot Eetalian do for Amer¬ 
ica—’e build bridge, ’e build railroad, ’e 
build subway, ’e dig sewer. Wit’out Eetalian, 
ees no America. 

Jones. Like I heard a feller sayin’: the 
Eye-talians built New York, the Irish run it, 
an’ the Jews own it. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Convulsed.] Oh! Dot’s 
funny! 

Jones. [Pleased with his success.] Yep; 
the Jews own it all right. 
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Maurrant. Yeah, an’ they’re the ones that’s 
doin’ all the kickin’. 

Shirley. It’s no disgrace to be a Jew, Mr. 
Maurrant. 

Maurrant . I’m not sayin’ it is. All I’m 
sayin’ is, what we need in this country is a 
little more respect for law an’ order. Look 
at what’s happenin’ to people’s homes, with 
all this divorce an’ one thing an’ another. 
Young girls goin’ around smokin’ cigarettes 
an’ their skirts up around their necks. An’ 
a lot o’ long-haired guys talkin’ about free 
love an’ birth control an’ breakin’ up decent 
people’s homes. I tell you it’s time some¬ 
thin’ was done to put the fear o’ God into 
people! 

Mrs. Jones. Good for you, Mr. Maurrant! 

Jones. You’re damn right. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Dot’s right, Mr. Maur¬ 
rant! 

Mrs. Maurrant. Sometimes, I think may¬ 
be they’re only trying to get something out 
of life. 

Maurrant. Get somethin’, huh? Somethin’ 
they oughtn’t to have, is that it? 

Mrs. Maurrant. No; I was only think¬ 
ing— 

Maurrant. Yeah, you were only thinkin’, 
huh? 

Kaplan. [Rising to his feet again.] De 
femily is primerily an economic institution. 

Mrs. Jones. [To Mrs. Fiorentino.] He’s 
in again. 

Kaplan. W’en priwate property is ebol- 
ished, de femily will no longer hev eny reason 
to exeest. 

Shirley. Can’t you keep quiet, papa? 

Maurrant. [Belligerently.] Yeah? Is that 
so? No reason to exist, huh? Well, it’s 
gonna exist, see? Children respectin’ their 
parents an’ doin’ what they’re told, get me? 
An’ husbands an’ wives, lovin’ an’ honorin’ 
each other, like they said they would, when 
they was spliced—an’ any dirty sheeny that 
says different is li’ble to get his head busted 
open, see? 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Springing to her feet.] 
Fjank! 

Shirley. [Trying to restrain Kaplan.] 
Papa! 

Kaplan. Oil right! I should argue vit’ a 
low-kless gengster. 

Maurrant. [Raging.] Who’s a gangster? 
Why, you goddam-! 

[He makes for the balustrade.] 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Seizing his arm.] Frank! 

Jones. [Seizing the other arm.] Hey! 
Wait a minute! Wait a minute! 

Maurrant. Lemme got 


Shirley. [Interposing herself.] You should 
be ashamed to talk like that to an old man! 

[She slams down the window.] 

Maurrant. Yeah? [To Mrs. Maurrant 
and Jones.] All fight, lemme go! I ain’t 
gonna do nothin’. 

[They release him. Shirley expostu¬ 
lates with Kaplan and leads him away 
from the window.] 

Mrs. Jones. [Who has run over to the 
right of the stoop.] Maybe if somebody 
handed him one, he’d shut up with his talk 
for a while. 

Lippo. ’E talka lika dat een Eetaly, Musso¬ 
lini’s gonna geeve ’eem da castor-oil. 

Mrs. Jones. [Laughing.] Yeah? Say, 
that’s a funny idea! 

[Still chuckling , she goes back to the 
railing at the left of the stoop.] 

Jones. No kiddin’, is that what they do? 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Yes, dot’s true. My hus¬ 
band read it to me in the Italian paper. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Why must people always 
be hurting and injuring each other? Why 
can’t they live together in peace? 

Maurrant. [Mockingly.] Live in peace! 
You’re always talkin’ about livin’ in peace! 

Mrs. Maurrant. Well, it’s true, Frank. 
Why can’t people just as well be kind to 
each other? 

Maurrant. Then let ’im go live with his 
own kind. 

Jones. [Coming down the steps.] Yeah, 
that’s what I say. [ 4 s Mrs. Jones laughs 
aloud.] What’s eatin’ you? 

Mrs. Jones. I was just thinkin’ about the 
castor-oil. 

[Maurrant seats himself on the right 
balustrade.] 

Lippo. Sure, ’esa funny fell’, Mussolini. 
[Doubling up in mock pain.] ’E geeve ’em 
da pain in da belly, dey no can talk. [Sud¬ 
denly.] Look! ’Eresa da boy. ’Esa walk 
along da street an’ reada da book. Datsa da 
whola troub’: reada too much book. 

[While Lippo is speaking, Samuel Kap¬ 
lan appears at the left. He is twenty- 
one, slender, with dark, unruly hair and 
a sensitive, mobile face. He is hatless, 
and his coat is slung over one shoulder . 
He walks along slowly, absorbed in a 
book. As he approaches the stoop, 
Shirley, in a kimono, appears at the 
closed window, opens it, and is about 
to go away again, when she sees Sam.] 

Shirley. [Calling.] Sam! 

Sam. [Looking up.] Hello, Shirjey. 

Shirley. Are you coming in? m 

Sam. No, not yet. It’s too hot to go to 
bed. 
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Shirley . Well, I'm tired. And papa’s going 
to bed, too. So don’t make a noise when 
you come in. 

Sam. I won’t. 

Shirley. Good night. 

Sam. Good night. 

[Shirley goes away from the window.] 

Sam. [To the others, as he seats himself 
on the curb to the right of the stoop.] Good 
evening! 

Several. ’Evening. 

Lippo. [Approaching Sam.] ’Ow you lika 
da concerto? I see you sittin’ in da fronta 

Sam. I didn’t like it. Why don’t they 
play some real music, instead of all those 
Italian organ-grinder’s tunes? 

Lippo. [ Excitedly .] Wotsa da matter? 
You don’t lika de Verdi? 

Sam. No, I don’t. It’s not music! 

Lippo. Wot you call music—da Tschaikov’, 
ha? 

[He hums derisively a few bars from the 
first movement of the “Symphonie 
Pathitique.”] 

Sam. Yes, Tschaikovsky—and Beethoven. 
Music that comes from the soul. 

Mrs. Maurrant. The one I like is- 

[She hums the opening bars of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song.”] 

Lippo. Rotsa da. Spreeng Song from da 
Mendelson. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Yes! I love that. 

[She goes on humming softly.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. And the walzer von 
Johann Strauss. 

[She hums the “Wienerwald Waltz.”] 

Mrs. Jones. Well, gimme a good jazz band, 
every time. 

Lippo. [Protesting.] Ah no! Ees not 
music, da jazz. Ees breaka your ear. 

[He imitates the discordant blaring of 
a saxophone.] 

Jones. [Bored.] Well, I guess I’ll be on 
me way. 

Mrs. Jones. Where are you goin’? 

Jones. Just around to Callahan’s to shoot 
a little pool. Are you cornin’ along, Mr. 
Maurrant? 

Maurrant. I’m gonna wait awhile. 

[A Man, with a club-foot , appears at 
the right and crosses the stage.] 

Mrs. Jones. [As Jones goes toward the 
right.] Don’t be cornin’ home lit, at all 
hours o’ the mornin’. 

Jones- [Over his shoulder .] Aw, lay off 
dafcetuff! I’ll be back in a half-an-hour. 

[He goes of at the right.] 

A Voice. [Off-stage.] Char-lie l 


Mrs. Jones. Him an’ his pool! Tomorra 
he won’t be fit to go to work again. 

Sam. [Who has been awaiting a chance to 
interrupt.] When you hear Beethoven, it 
expresses the struggles and emotions of the 
human soul. 

Lippo. [Waving him aside.] Ah, ees no 
good, da Beethoven. Ees alia time sad, sad. 
Ees wanna maka you cry. I don’ wanna 
cry, I wanna laugh. Eetalian music ees make 
you ’appy. Ees make you feel good. 

[He sings several bars of “Donna i 
mobile.”] 

Mrs. Maurrant . [Applauding.] Yes, I 
like that, too. 

Lippo. Ah, ees bew-tiful! Ees maka you 
feela fine. Ees maka you wanna dance. 

[He executes several dance steps.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [ 2 to*«g.] Vait, Lippo, 
I vill give you music. 

[She goes away from the window. The 
lights go on, in the Fiorentino apart¬ 
ment.] 

Lippo. [Calling after her.] Playa Puccini, 
Margherita! [He hums an air from “Madame 
Butterfly ” Then as Mrs. Fiorentino begins 
to play the waltz from “La Bohbme” on the 
piano.] Ah! La Boheme! Bew-tiful! 
Who’sa gonna dance wit’ me? Meeses Maur¬ 
rant, ’ow ’bout you? 

Mrs. Maurrant. [With an embarrassed 
laugh.] Well, I don’t know. 

[She looks timidly at Maurrant, who 
gives no sign.] 

Lippo. Ah, come on! Dansa wit’ me! 

[He takes her by the hand.] 

Mrs. Maurrant. Well, all right, I will. 

Lippo. Sure, we hava nica dance. 

[They begin to dance on the sidewalk.] 

Lippo. [To Maurrant.] Your wife ees 
dansa swell. 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Laughing.] Oh, go on, 
Mr. Fiorentino! But I always loved to 
dance! 

[They dance on. Sankey appears , at the 
left, carrying a paper bag, from which 
the neck of a ginger-ale bottle protrudes. 
Maurrant sees him and rises.] 

Mrs. Jones. [Following Maurrant’s 
stare and seeing Sankey.] Look out! You’re 
blockin’ traffic! 

Sankey. [Stopping at the left of the stoop.] 
I see you’re having a little dance. 

[Mrs. Maurrant sees him and stops 
dancing. Lippo leans against the right 
balustrade, panting. The music goes 
on.] 

Sankey . Say, go right ahead. Don’t let 
me stop you. 
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Mrs . Maurrant. Oh, that’s all right. I 
guess we’ve danced about enough. 

[,She goes up the steps, ill at ease .] 

Sankey. It’s a pretty hot night for danc¬ 
ing. 

Mrs . Maurrant . Yes, it is. 

Sankey . [Going toward the right.’] Well, 
I got to be going along. Good night, folks. 

The Others. [Except Maurrant.] Good 
night. 

Lippo. [ 4 $ he seats himself at the left of 
the stoop.] Stoppa da music, Margherita! 

[The music stops.] 
[Sankey goes off at the right. Mrs. 
Maurrant goes quickly up the steps.] 

Maurrant. [Stopping her.] Who’s that 
bird? 

Mrs. Maurrant. Why, that’s Mr. Sankey. 
He’s the milk-collector. 

Maurrant. Oh, he is, is he? Well, what’s 
he hangin’ around here for? 

Mrs. Maurrant. Well, he lives just down 
the block somewhere. 

Mrs. Jones. He’s just been down to the 
drug-store, gettin’ some ginger-ale for his 
wife. 

Maurrant. Yeah? Well, what I want to 
know is, why ain’t Rose home yet? 

Mrs. Maurrant. I told you, Frank- 

Maurrant. I know all about what you told 
me. What I’m sayin’ is, you oughta be lookin’ 
after your kids, instead of doin’ so much 
dancin’. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Why, it’s the first time 
I’ve danced in I don’t know when. 

Maurrant. That’s all right about that. But 
I want ’em home, instead o’ battin’ around 
the streets, hear me? 

[While he is speaking, Willie appears 
sobbing at the left, his clothes torn and 
his face scratched. He is carrying his 
skates .] 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Coming down the steps.] 
Why, Willie, what’s the matter? [Reproach¬ 
fully, as Willie comes up to her, sniffling.] 
Have you been fighting again? 

Willie. [With a burst of indignation.] 
Well, dat big bum ain’t gonna say dat to me. 
I’ll knock da stuffin’s out o’ him, dat’s what 
I’ll do! 

Maurrant. [Tensely, as he comes down 
the steps.] Who’s been sayin’ things to you? 

Willie. Dat big bum, Joe Connolly, dat’s 
who! [Blubbering.] I’ll knock his goddam 
eye out, next time! 

Mrs. Maurrant. Willie! 

Maurrant. [Seizing Willie’s arm.] Shut 
up your swearin’, do you hear?—or I’ll give 
you somethin’ to bawl for. What did he say 
to you, huh? What did he say to you? 


Willie. [Struggling.] Ow! Leggomyarm! 

Mrs. Maurrant. What difference does it 
make what a little street-loafer like that 
says? 

Maurrant. Nobody’s askin’ you! [To 
Willie.] What did he say? [He and Mrs. 
Maurrant exchange a swift involuntary 
look; then Maurrant releases the boy.] 
G’wan up to bed now, an’ don’t let me hear 
no more out o’ you. [Raising his hand.] 
G’wan now. Beat it! 

[Willie ducks past Maurrant and hur¬ 
ries up the steps and into the vestibule.] 

Mrs. Maurrant. Wait; Willie, I’ll go with 
you. [SAe goes up the steps, then stops and 
turns.] Are you coming up, Frank? 

Maurrant. No I ain’t. I’m goin’ around 
to Callahan’s for a drink, an’ if Rose ain’t 
home when I get back, there’s gonna be 
trouble. 

[Without another glance or word, he 
goes off at the right. Mrs. Maurrant 
looks after him for a moment with a 
troubled expression.] 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Entering the vestibule.] 
Well, good night, all. 

The Others. Good night. 

[Sam rises. As Mrs. Maurrant and 
Willie enter the house, Mrs. Fioren- 
tino reappears at the window.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Lippo! 

[She sees that something is wrong.] 

Mrs. Jones. Say, you missed it all! 

[Sam, about to go up the steps, stops 
at the right of the stoop.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Eagerly.] Vat? 

Mrs. Jones. [Volubly.] Well, they were 
dancin’, see? An’ who should come along 
but Sankey! 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Tt! 

[A light appears in the Maurrant apart¬ 
ment.] 

Mrs. Jones. Well, there was the three o’ 
them—Mr. Maurrant lookin’ at Sankey as if 
he was ready to kill him, an’ Mrs. Maurrant 
as white as a sheet, an’ Sankey as innocent as 
the babe unborn. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Did he say something? 

Mrs. Jones. No, not till after Sankey was 
gone. Then he wanted to know who he was 
an’ what he was doin’ here. “He’s the milk- 
collector,” she says. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. It’s joost awful. 

Mrs. Jones. Oh, an* then Willie comes 
home. 

Lippo. Da boy tella ’eem ’is mamma ees a 
whore an’ Weelie leeck *im. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, an’ what else is shO 

Sam. [Unable longer to restrain himself.] 
Stop it! Stop it! Can’t you let her alone? 
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Have you no hearts? Why do you tear her 
to pieces like a pack of wolves? It’s cruel, 
cruel! 

[He chokes hack % sob, then dashes 
abruptly into the house .] 

Lippo. [Rising to his feet and yelling 
after him.'] Wotsa matter you? 

Mrs. Jones. Well, listen to him, will you! 
He must be goin’ off his nut, too. 

Lippo. Eesa reada too mucha book. Ees 
bad for you. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. I think he is loving the 
girl. 

Mrs. Jones. Yeah? Well, that’s all the 
Maurrants need is to have their daughter get 
hooked up wit* a Jew. It’s a fine house to be 
livin’ in,' ain’t it, between the Maurrants 
upstairs, an’ that bunch o’ crazy Jews down 
here. 

[A Girl appears at the left , glancing 
apprehensively, over her shoulder, at a 
Man who is walking down the street 
behind her. They cross the stage and 
go off at the right.] 

Mrs. Jones. [As Mrs. Olsen comes up 
the cellar steps and over to the stoop.] Well, 
good night. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Good night, Mrs. Jones. 

Lippo. Goo’ night, Meeses Jones. 

Mrs. Jones. Wait a minute, Mrs. Olsen. 
I’ll go with you. 

[Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Olsen enter the 
house. Olsen yawns mightily, knocks 
the ashes from his pipe, and goes down 
the cellar steps. Willie Maurrant leans 
out of the window and spits into the 
areaway. Then he leaves the window 
and turns out the light. A Policeman 
appears, at the right, and strolls across 
the stage.] 

Lippo. [Who has gone up the steps.] 
Margherita, eef I ever ketcha you sleepin’ 
wit’ da meelkaman, Ahm gonna breaka your 
neck. 

Mrs. Fiorentino . [Yawning.] Stop your 
foolishness, Lippo, and come to bed! 

[Lippo laughs and enters the house. 
Mrs. Fiorentino takes the pillow off 
the window-sill, closes the window, and 
starts to pull down the shade. Rose 
Maurrant and Harry Easter appear 
at the left. Rose is a pretty girl of 
twenty, cheaply but rather tastefully 
♦ dressed. Easter is about thirty-five, 
good-looking, and obviously prosperous .] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Good evening, Miss 
Maurrant 

9 bse. [As they pass the window.] Oh, 
good evening, Mrs. Fiorentino. 

[Rose and Easter cross to the stoop. 


Mrs. Fiorentino looks at them a mo - 
ment, then pulls down the shade and 
turns out the lights .] 

Rose. [Stopping at the foot of the steps.] 
Well, this is where I live, Mr. Easter. [She 
extends her hand.] I’ve had a lovely time. 

Easter. [Taking her hand.] Why, you’re 
not going to leave me like this, are you? I’ve 
hardly had a chance to talk to you. 

Rose . [Laughing.] We’ve been doing 
nothing but talking since six o’clock. 

[She tries gently to extricate her hand.] 

Easter. [Still holding it.] No, we haven’t. 
We’ve been eating and dancing. And now, 
just when I want to talk to you— [He puts 
his other arm around her.] Rose- 

Rose. [Rather nervously.] Please don’t, 
Mr. Easter. Please let go. I think there’s 
somebody coming. 

[She frees herself as the house-door 
opens and Mrs. Olsen appears in the 
vestibule. They stand in silence, as Mrs. 
Olsen puts the door off the latch, tries 
it to see that it is locked, dims the light 
in the vestibule and comes out on the 
stoop.] 

Mrs. Olsen. [As she comes down the 
steps.] Goot evening, Miss Maurrant. 

[She darts a swift look at Easter and 
crosses to the cellar steps.] 

Rose. Good evening, Mrs. Olsen. How’s 
the baby? 

Mrs. Olsen. She vas cryin’ all the time. I 
tank she vas gettin’ new teet’. 

Rose. Oh, the poor little thing! What 
a shame! 

Mrs. Olsen. [ 4 s she goes down the steps.] 
Yes, ma’am. Goot night, Miss Maurrant. 

Rose. Good night, Mrs. Olsen. [To 
Easter.] She’s got the cutest little baby 
you ever saw. 

Easter . [Rather peevishly .] Yeah? That’s 
great. [Taking Rose’s hand again.] Rose, 
listen- 

Rose. I’ve really got to go upstairs now, 
Mr. Easter. It’s awfully late. 

Easter. Well, can’t I come up with you 
for a minute? 

Rose. [Positively.] No, of course not! 

Easter. Why not? 

Rose. Why, we’d wake everybody up. 
Anyhow, my father wouldn’t like it. 

Easter. Aren’t you old enough to do what 
you like? 

Rose. It’s not that. Only I think when 
you’re living with people, there’s no use doing 
things you know they don’t like. [Embar¬ 
rassed.] Anyhow, there’s only the front 
room and my little brother sleeps there. So 
good night, Mr. Easter. 
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Easter . [Taking both her hands.] Rose 
—I'm crazy about you. 

Rose. Please let me go now. 

Easter. Kiss me good-night. 

Rose. No. 

Easter. Why not, h’m? 

Rose. I don’t want to. 

Easter. Just one kiss. 

Rose. No. 

Easter . Yes! 

[He takes her in his arms and kisses 
her. Rose frees herself and goes to the 
right of the stoop.] 

Rose. [Her bosom heaving.] It wasn’t 
nice of you to do that. 

Easter. [Going over to her.] Why not? 
Didn’t you like it? H’m? 

Rose. Oh, it’s not that. 

Easter. Then what is it, h’m? 

Rose. [Turning and facing him.] You 
know very well what it is. You’ve got a 
wife, haven’t you? 

Easter . What of it? I tell you I’m clean 
off my nut about you. 

Rose. [Nervously, as the house-door 
opens.] Look out! Somebody’s coming. 
[Easter goes to the other side of the 
stoop and they fall into a self-conscious 
silence, as Mrs. Jones comes out of the 
house, leading an ill-conditioned dog.] 

Mrs. Jones. [As she comes down the 
steps.] Oh, good evenin’. 

[She stares at Easter, then goes to¬ 
ward the right.] 

Rose. Good evening, Mrs. Jones. It’s been 
a terrible day, hasn’t it? 

Mrs. Jones. Yeah. Awful. [Stopping.] 
I think your father’s been kinda worried 
about you. 

Rose. Oh, has he? 

Mrs. •Jones. Yeah. Well, I gotta give 
Queenie her exercise. Good night. 

[She stares at Easter again, then goes 
off at right.] 

Rose. Good night, Mrs. Jones. [To 
Easter.] I’ll soon have all the neighbors 
talking about me. 

•Easter. [Going over to her again.] What 
can they say, h’m?—that they saw you say¬ 
ing good night to somebody on the front 
door-step? 

Rose. They can say worse than that—and 
what’s more, they will, too. 

Easter. Well, why not snap out of it all? 

Rose. Out of what? 

Easter. [Indicating the house.] This! 
The whole business. Living in a dirty old 
tenement like this; working all day in a real- 
estate office for a measly twenty-five a week. 


You’re not going to try to tell me you like 
living this way, are you? 

Rose. No, I can’t say that I like it espe¬ 
cially. But maybe * it won’t always be this 
way. Anyhow, I guess I’m not so much 
better than anybody else. 

Easter. [Taking her hand.] Do you know 
what’s the matter with you? You’re not 
wise to yourself. Why, you’ve got just about 
everything, you have. You’ve got looks and 
personality and a bean on your shoulders— 
there’s nothing you haven’t got. You’ve got 
It, I tell you. 

Rose. You shouldn’t keep looking at me, 
all the time, at the office. The other girls 
are beginning to pass hints about it. 

Easter. [Releasing her hand, genuinely 
perturbed.] Is that a fact? You see, that 
shows you! I never even knew I was look¬ 
ing at you. I guess I just can’t keep my eyes 
off you. Well, we’ve got to do something 
about it. 

Rose. [Nervously snapping the clasp of 
her handbag.] I guess the only thing for me 
to do is to look for another job. 

Easter. Yes, that’s what I’ve been think¬ 
ing, too. [As she is about to demur.] Wait 
a minute, honey! I’ve been doing a little 
thinking and I’ve got it all doped out. The 
first thing you do is throw up your job, see? 

Rose. But- 

Easter. Then you find yourself a nice, 
cozy little apartment somewhere. [As she is 
about to interrupt him again.] Just a min¬ 
ute, now! Then you get yourself a job on 
the stage. 

Rose. How could I get a job on the stage? 

Easter. Why, as easy as walking around 
the block. I’ve got three or four friends in 
the show-business. Ever hear of Harry 
Porkins? 

Rose. No. 

Easter. Well, he’s the boy that put on 
Mademoiselle Marie last year. He’s an old 
pal of mine, and all I’d have to say to him 
is: [Putting his arm around her shoulder.] 
“Harry, here’s a little girl I’m interested 
in,” and he’d sign you up in a minute. 

Rose. I don’t think I’d be any good on the 
stage. 

Easter. Why, what are you talking about, 
sweetheart? There’s a dozen girls, right now, 
with their names up in electric lights, that 
haven’t got half your stuff. All you got* to 
do is go about it in the right way—put up 
a little front, see? Why, half the game is 
nothing but bluff. Get yourself a clatsy little 
apartment, and fill it up with trick fiflhi- 
ture, see? Then you doll yourself up in a 
flock of Paris clothes and you throw a couple 
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or three parties and you’re all set. [Taking 
her arm .] Wouldn’t you like to be on Broad¬ 
way? 

Rose . I don’t believe JE ever could be. 

Easter. Isn’t it worth trying? What have 
you got here, h’m? This is no kind of a 
racket for a girl like you. [Taking her hand.] 
You do like me a little, don’t you? 

Rose. I don’t know if I do or not. 

Easter. Why, sure you do. And once you 
get to know me better, you’d like me even 
more. I’m no Valentino, but I’m not a bad 
scout. Why, think of all the good times we 
could have together—you with a little apart¬ 
ment and all. And maybe we could get us 
a little car- 

Rose . And what about your wife? 

Easter. [Letting go her hand.] The way 
I figure it is, she doesn’t have to know any¬ 
thing about it. She stays up there in Bronx- 
ville, and there are lots of times when busi¬ 
ness keeps me in New York. Then, in the 
Summer, she goes to the mountains. Matter 
of fact, she’s going next week and won’t be 
back until September. 

Rose. [Shaking her head and going to¬ 
ward the stoop.] I don’t think it’s the way 
I’d want things to be. 

Easter. Why, there’s nothing really wrong 
about it. 

Rose. Maybe there isn’t. But it’s just 
the way I feel about it, I guess. 

Easter. Why, you’d get over that in no 
time. There’s lots of girls- 

Rose. Yes, I know there are. But you’ve 
been telling me all along I’m different. 

Easter. Sure you’re different. You’re in 

a class by yourself. Why, sweetheart- 

[He tries to take her in his arms.] 

Rose. [Pushing him away.] No. And you 
mustn’t call me sweetheart. 

Easter. Why not? 

Rose. Because I’m not your sweetheart. 

Easter. I want you to be- 

[A sudden yell of pain is heard from up¬ 
stairs. They both look up, greatly 
startled .] 

Easter. My God, what’s that—a murder? 

Rose. It must be poor Mrs. Buchanan. 
She’s expecting a baby. 

Easter. Why does she yell like that? God, 
I thought somebody was being killed. 

Rose. The poor thing! [With sudden im¬ 
patience she starts up the steps.] I’ve got 
to go now. Good night. 

Easter. [Taking her hand.} But, Rose- 

Rose* [Freeing her hand quickly.] No, 
I’fl got to go. [Suddenly.] Look, there’s 
my father. There’ll only be an argument, 
if he sees you. 


Easter. All right, I’ll go. 

[He goes toward the left, as Maurrant 
appears at the right.] 

Rose. [Going up to the top step.] Good 
night. 

Easter. Good night. 

[He goes off at the left. Rose begins 
searching in her hand-bag for her latch¬ 
key.] 

Rose. [As Maurrant approaches.] Hello, 
pop. 

Maurrant . [Stopping at the foot of the 
steps.] Who was that you was talkin’ to? 

Rose. That’s Mr. Easter. He’s the man¬ 
ager of the office. 

Maurrant. What’s he doin’ here? You 
been out wi’ him? 

Rose. Yes, he took me out to dinner. 

Maurrant. Oh, he did, huh? 

Rose. Yes, I had to stay late to get out 
some letters. You see, pop, the office is 
closed tomorrow, on account of Mr. Jacob¬ 
son’s funeral- 

Maurrant. Yeah, I know all about that. 
This is a hell of a time to be gettin’ home 
from dinner. 

Rose. Well, we danced afterwards. 

Maurrant. Oh, you danced, huh? With a 
little pettin’ on the side, is that it? 

Rose. [Rather angrily, as she seats herself 
on the left balustrade.] I don’t see why you 
can never talk to me in a nice way. 

Maurrant. So you’re startin’ to go on 
pettin’ parties, are you? 

Rose. Who said I was on a petting party? 

Maurrant. I suppose he didn’t kiss you 01 
nothin’, huh? 

Rose. No, he didn’t! And if he did- 

Maurrant. It’s your own business, is that 
it? [Going up the steps.] Well, I’m gonna 
make it my business, see? Is this bird mar¬ 
ried? [Rose does not answer.] I thought so! 
They’re all alike, them guys—all after the 
one thing. Well, get this straight. No mar¬ 
ried men ain’t gonna come nosin’ around my 
family, get me? 

Rose. [Rising agitatedly as the house-door 
opens.] Be quiet, pop! There’s somebody 
coming. 

Maurrant. I don’t care! 

[Buchanan hurries out of the house . 
He is a small and pasty young man—a 
typical u white-collar slave .* 9 He has 
hastily put on his coat and trousers over 
his pajamas and his bare feet are in 
slippers.] 

Buchanan. [As he comes down the steps.] 
I think the baby’s coming! 

Rose. [Solicitously.] Can I do anything 
Mr. Buchanan? 
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Buchanan. [As he hurries toward the left.] 
No, I’m just going to phone for the doctor. 

Rose. [Coming down the steps.] Let me 
do it, and you go back to your wife. 

Buchanan. Well, if you wouldn’t mind. 
It’s Doctor John Wilson. [Handing her a slip 
of paper.] Here’s his number. And the other 
number is her sister, Mrs. Thomas. And 
here’s two nickels. Tell them both to come 
right away. She’s got terrible pains. [An¬ 
other scream from upstairs.] Listen to her! 
I better go back. 

[He dashes up the steps and into the 
house.] 

Rose. Oh, the poor woman! Pop, tell ma 
to;go up to her. Hurry! 

Maurrant. Aw, all right. 

[He follows Buchanan into the house. 
Rose hurries off at the left, just as Mae 
Jones and Dick McGann appear. Mae 
is a vulgar shopgirl of twenty-one; Dick, 
a vacuous youth of about the same age. 
Mae is wearing Dick’s straw hat and 
they are both quite drunk.] 

Mae. [To Rose.] Hello, Rose. What’s 
your hurry? 

Rose. [Without stopping.] It’s Mrs. Bu¬ 
chanan. I’ve got to phone to the doctor. 

[She hurries off.] 

Dick. [As they approach the stoop.] Say, 
who’s your little friend? 

Mae. Oh, that’s Rose Maurrant. She lives 
in the house. 

Dick. She’s kinda cute, ain’t she? 

Mae. [Seating herself on the stoop.] Say, 
accordin’ to you, anythin’ in a skirt is 
kinda cute—providin’ the skirt is short 
enough. 

Dick. Yeah, but they ain’t any of ’em as 
cute as you, Mae. 

Mae. • [Yawning and scratching her leg.] 
Yeah? 

Dick. Honest, I mean it. How ’bout a 
little kiss? 

[He puts his arms about her and plants 
a long kiss upon her lips. She submits 
with an air of intense boredom.] 

Dick. [Removing his lips.] Say, you 
might show a little en-thoo-siasm. 

Mae. [Rouging her lips.] Say, you seem 
to think I oughta hang out a flag every time 
some bozo decides to wipe off his mouth on 
me. 

Dick. De trouble wit’ you is you need 
another little snifter. 

[He reaches for his flask.] 

Mae. Nope! I can’t swaller any more 0’ 
that rotten gin 0’ yours. 

Dick . Why, it ain’t no worse. I don’t 


mind it no more since I had that brass linin’ 
put in me stomach. Well, happy days! 

[He takes a long drink.] 
Mae. [Rising indignantly.] Hey, for God’s 
sake, what are you doin’—emptyin’ the 
flask? 

Dick. [Removing the flask from his lips.] 
I t’ought you didn’t want none. 

Mae. Can’t you take a joke? 

[She snatches the flask from him and 
drains it, kicking, out at Dick, to pre¬ 
vent his taking it from her.] 

Dick. [Snatching the empty flask.] Say, 
you wanna watch your step, baby, or you’re 
li’ble to go right up in a puff 0’ smoke. 

Mae. [Whistling .] Phew! Boy! I feel 
like a free alarm fire! Say, what de hell do 
dey make dat stuff out of? 

Dick. T’ree parts dynamite an’ one part 
army-mule. Dey use it for blastin’ out West. 

Mae. [Bursting raucously into a jazz 
tune.] Da-da-da-da-dee! Da-da-da-da-dee! 

[She executes some dance steps.] 
Dick „ Say, shut up, will ya? You’ll be 
wakin’ the whole neighborhood. 

Mae. [Boisterously.] What the hell do I 
care ? Da-da-da-da-dee! Da-da-da-da-dee! 
[Suddenly amorous, as she turns an unsteady 
pirouette.] Kiss me, kid! 

Dick. I’ll say! 

[They lock in a long embrace. Sam, coat¬ 
less, his shirt-collar open, appears at the 
window, watches the pair for a moment, 
and then turns away, obviously dis¬ 
gusted. They do not see him.] 

Dick. [Taking Mae’s arm.] Come on! 
Mae. Wait a minute! Where y’ goin’? 
Dick. Come on, I’m tellin’ ya! Fred Hen- 
nessy gimme de key to his apartment. Dere 
won’t be nobody dere. 

Mae. [Protesting feebly.] I oughta go 
home. [Her hand to her head.] Oh, baby ! 
Say, nail down dat sidewalk, will ya? 

Dick. Come on! 

[Rose appears at the left.] 
Mae. Sweet papa! [She kisses Dick 
noisily; then bursts into song again.] Da-da- 
da-da-dee! Da-da-da-da-dee! [As they pass 
Rose.] Hello, Rose. How’s de milkman? 

Dick. [Raising his hat with drunken polite¬ 
ness.] Goo’ night, sweetheart. 

[They go off at the left, Mae’s snatches 
of song dying away in the distance. Rose 
stands stUl, for a moment, choking back 
her mortification.] 

Buchanan 9 s Voice. Miss Maurrant, did you 
get them? * 

Rose. [Looking up.] Why yes, I did. The 
doctor will be here right away. And Mrs. 
Thomas said it would take her about an hour. 
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[Vincent Jones appears at the right 
and stops near the stoop. He is a typi¬ 
cal New York taxicab driver, in a cap. 
Rose does not see Mm.] 

Buchanan’s Voice. Sh^s got terrible pains. 
Your mother’s up here with her. [Mrs. Bu¬ 
chanan is heard calling faintly.] I think 
she’s calling me. 

[Rose goes toward the stoop and sees 
Vincent.] 

Vincent. Hello, Rosie. 

Rose. Good evening. 

[[She tries to pass, but he blocks her 
way.] 

Vincent. What’s your hurry? 

Rose. It’s late. 

Vincent. You don’ wanna go to bed, yet. 
Come on, I’ll take you for a ride in me hack. 

[He puts his arm about her.] 

Rose. Please let me pass. 

[Sam appears at the window. They do 
not see him.] 

Vincent. [Enjoying Rose’s struggle to es¬ 
cape] You got a lot o’ stren’th, ain’t you? 
Say, do you know you’re gettin’ fat? 

[He passes one hand over her body.] 

Rose. Let me go, you big tough. 

Sam. [Simultaneously.] Take your hands 
off her! 

[He climbs quickly out of the window 
and onto the stoop. Vincent, surprised, 
releases Rose and steps to the sidewalk. 
Rose goes up the steps. Sam, trembling 
with excitement and fear, stands on the 
top step. Vincent glowers up at him.] 

Vincent. Well, look who’s here! [ Mock¬ 
ingly.] Haster gesehn de fish in de Bowery? 
[Menacingly.] What de hell do you want? 

Sam. [Chokingly.] You keep your hands 
off her! 

Vincent. Yeah? [Sawing the air with his 
hands.] Oi, Jakie! [He suddenly lunges for¬ 
ward, seizes Sam’s arm, pulls him violently 
by the right hand down the steps and swings 
him about, so that they stand face to face, 
to the left of the stoop. Rose comes down 
between them.] Now what o’ ya got t’ say? 

Rose. Let him alone! 

Sam. [Inarticulately.] If you touch her 
again- 

Vincent. [Mockingly.] If I touch her 

again-! [Savagely.] Aw, shut up, you 

little kike bastard! 

[He brushes Rose aside and putting his 
open hand against Sam’s face, sends him 
sprawling to the pavement.] 

Rose * [Her fists clenched.] You big 
co*drd. 

Vincent. [Standing over Sam.] Get up, 
why don't you? 


Rose. [Crossing to Sam.] If you hit him 
again, I’ll call my father. 

Vincent. [As Mrs. Jones and the dog ap¬ 
pear at the right.] Gee, don’t frighten me 
like dat. I got a weak heart. 

[He is sobered, nevertheless. Sam picks 
himself up.] 

Vincent. [As Mrs. Jones approaches.] 
Hello, ma. 

Mrs. Jones. [With maternal pride.] Hello, 
Vincent. What’s goin’ on here? 

Vincent. Oh, just a little friendly argu¬ 
ment. Ikey Finkelstein don’t like me to say 
good evenin’ to his girl friend. 

Rose. You’d better keep your hands to 
yourself hereafter. 

Vincent. Is dat so? Who said so, huh? 

Mrs. Jones. Come on, Vincent. Come on 
upstairs. I saved some stew for you. 

Vincent. All right, I’m cornin’. [To Rose.] 
Good night, dearie. 

[He makes a feint at Sam, who starts 
back in terror. Vincent laughs.] 

Mrs. Jones. Aw, let ’im alone, Vincent. 

Vincent. [ 4 j he goes up the steps.] Who’s 
touchin’ him? A little cockroach like dat ain’t 
woit’ my time. [To Rose.] Some sheik you 
picked out for yourself! 

[He enters the vestibule and opens the 
door with his latchkey.] 

Mrs. Jones. [Going up the steps.] You 
seem to have plenty of admirers, Miss Maur- 
rant. [Pausing on the top step.] But I guess 
you come by it natural. 

[Rose does not reply. Mrs, Jones fol¬ 
lows Vincent into the house. Rose 
averts her head to keep back the tears. 
Sam stands facing the house, his whole 
body quivering with emotion. Suddenly 
he raises his arms, his fists clenched.] 

Sam. [Hysterically, as he rushes to the 
foot of the stoop.] The dirty bum! • I’ll kill 
him! 

Rose. [Turning and going to him.] It’s 
all right, Sam. Never mind. 

Sam. [Sobbing.] I’ll kill him! I’ll kill 
him! 

[He throws himself on the stoop and 9 
burying his head in his arms, sobs hys¬ 
terically. Rose sits beside him and puts 
her arm about him.] 

Rose. It’ll ail right, Sam. Everything’s all 
right. Why should you pay any attention to 
a big tough like that? [Sam does not answer. 
Rose caresses his hair and he grows calmer .] 
He’s nothing but a loafer; you know that 
What do you care what he says? 

Sam. [Without raising his head.] I’m a 
coward. 

Rose. Why no, you’re not, Sam. 
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Sam. Yes, I am. I’m a coward. 

Rose . Why, he’s not worth your little 
finger, Sam. You wait and see. Ten years 
from now, he’ll still be driving a taxi and you 
—why, you’ll be so far above him, you won’t 
even remember he’s alive. 

Sam. I’ll never be anything. 

Rose . Why, don’t talk like that, Sam. A 
boy with your brains and ability. Graduating 
from college with honors and all that! Why, 
if I were half as smart as you, I’d be just so 
proud of myself! 

Sam. What’s the good of having brains, if 
nobody ever looks at you—if nobody knows 
you exist? 

Rose. [Gently .] I know you exist, Sam. 

Sam. It wouldn’t take much to make you 
forget me. 

Rose. I’m not so sure about that. Why do 
you say that, Sam? 

Sam. Because I know. It’s different with 
you. You have beauty—people look at you 
—you have a place in the world- 

Rose. I don’t know. It’s not always so 
easy, being a girl—I often wish I were a 
man. It seems to me that when you’re a man, 
it’s so much easier to sort of—be yourself, 
to kind of be the way you feel. But when 
you’re a girl, it’s different. It doesn’t seem 
to matter what you are, or what you’re think¬ 
ing or feeling—all that men seem to care 
about is just the one thing. And when you’re 
sort of trying to. find out just where you’re 
at, it makes it hard. Do you see what I 
mean? [ Hesitantly .] Sam, there’s something 
I want to ask you- [She stops .] 

Sam. [Turning to her.] What is it, Rose? 

Rose. I wouldn’t dream of asking anybody 
but you. [With a great effort.'] Sam, do you 
think it’s true—what they’re saying about 
my mother? 

[Sam averts his head, without an¬ 
swering.] 

Rose. [ Wretchedly .] I guess it is, isn’t it? 

Sam. [Agitatedly.] They were talking 
here, before-^-I couldn’t stand it any more! 
[He clasps his head and, springing to his feet, 
goes to the right of the stoop.] Oh, God, why 
do we go on living in this sewer? 

Rose . [Appealingly.] What can I do, Sam? 
[Sam makes a helpless gesture.] You see, 
my father means well enough, and all that, 
but he’s always been sort of strict and—I 
don’t know—sort of making you freeze up, 
when you really wanted to be nice and lov¬ 
ing. That’s the whole trouble, I guess; my 
mother never had anybody to really love her. 
She’s sort of gay and happy-like—you know, 
she likes having a good time and all that. 
But my father is different. Only—the way 


things are now—everybody talking and mak¬ 
ing remarks, all the neighbors spying and 

whispering—it sort of makes me feel- 

[She shudders .] I ^on’t know-! 

Sam. [Coming over to her again.] I wish 
I could help you, Rose. 

Rose. You do help me, Sam—just by 
being nice and sympathetic and talking things 
over with me. There’s so few people you can 
really talk to, do you know what I mean? 
Sometimes, I get the feeling that I’m all 

alone in the world and that- 

[A scream of pain from Mrs. Bu¬ 
chanan.] 

Rose. [Springing to her feet.] Oh, just 
listen to her! 

Sam. Oh, God! 

Rose. The poor thing! She must be hav¬ 
ing terrible pains. 

Sam. That’s all there is in life—nothing 
but pain. From before we’re born, until we 
die! Everywhere you look, oppression and 
cruelty! If it doesn’t come from Nature, it 
comes from humanity—humanity trampling 
on itself and tearing at its own throat. The 
whole world is nothing but a blood-stained 
arena, filled with misery and suffering. It’s 
too high a price to pay for life—life isn’t 
worth it! 

[He seats himself despairingly on the 
stoop.] 

Rose. [Putting her hand on his shoulder.] 
Oh, I don’t know, Sam. I feel blue and dis¬ 
couraged sometimes, too. And I get a sort of 
feeling of, oh, what’s the use. Like last 
night. I hardly slept all night, on account of 
the heat and on account of thinking about— 
well, all sorts of things. And this morning, 
when I got up, I felt so miserable. Well, all 
of a sudden, I decided I’d walk to the office. 
And when I got to the Park, everything 
looked so green and fresh, that I got a kind 
of feeling of, well, maybe it’s not so bad, 
after all. And then, what do you think?—all 
of a sudden, I saw a big lilac-bush, with some 
flowers still on it. It made me think about 
the poem you said for me—remember?— 
the one about the lilacs. 

Sam. [Quoting.] 

“When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d 
And the great star early droop’d in the west¬ 
ern sky in the night, 

I mourn’d and yet shall mourn, with ever- 
returning Spring.” 

[He repeats the last line.] 
I mourn’d and yet shall mourn, with ever- 
returning Spring? Yes! 

Rose No, not that part. I mean theqpart 
about the farmhouse. Say it for me, Sam. 

[She sits at his feet.] 
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Sam. 

“In the door-yard, fronting an old farm¬ 
house, near the white-washed palings, 
Stands the lilac-bush,tall-growing, with 
heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 

With many a pointed blossom, rising deli¬ 
cate, with the perfume strong I love, 
With every leaf a miracle—and from this 
bush in the door-yard, 

With delicate-color'd blossoms and heart- 
shaped leaves of rich green, 

A sprig with its flower I break.” 

Rose. [Eagerly.] Yes, that's it! That's 
just what I felt like doing—breaking off a 
little bunch of the flowers. But then I 
thought, maybe a policeman or somebody 
would see me, and then I'd get into trouble; 
so I didn’t. 

Buchanan’s Voice. Miss Maurrant! Miss 
Maurrant! 

[Sam and Rose spring to their feet and 
look up.] 

Rose. Yes? 

Buchanan’s Voice. Do you mind phoning 
to the doctor again? She's getting worse. 

Rose. Yes, sure I will. [She starts to go.] 
Wait! Maybe this is the doctor now. 

Buchanan’s Voice. [Excitedly as Dr. Wil¬ 
son appears at the left.] Yes, that’s him. 
Mrs. Maurrant! Tell her the doctor’s here! 
Doctor, I guess you're none too soon. 

Dr. Wilson. [A seedy, middle-aged man in 
a crumpled Panama.] Plenty of time. Just 
don't get excited. 

[He throws away his cigarette and enters 
the vestibule. The mechanical clicking 
of the door-latch is heard as Dr. Wil¬ 
son goes into the house.] 

Rose. I hope she won't have to suffer 
much longer. 

Maurrant. [Appearing at the window, in 
his undershirt.] Rose! 

Rose. [Rather startled.] Yes, pop, I'll be 
right up. 

Maurrant. Well, don't be makin' me call 
you again, d’ya hear? 

Rose. I'm coming right away. 

[Maurrant leaves the window.] 

Rose. I'd better go up now, Sam. 

Sam . Do you have to go to bed when 
you're told, like a child? 

Rose. I know, Sam, but there's so much 


wrangling goes on all the time, as it is, what's 
the use of having any more? Good night, 
Sam. There was something I wanted to talk 
to you about, but it will have to be another 
time. 

[She holds out her hand. Sam takes it 
and holds it in his.] 

Sam. [Trembling and rising to his feet.] 
Rose, will you kiss me? 

Rose. [Simply.] Why, of course I will, 
Sam. 

[She offers him her lips . He clasps her 
in a fervent embrace, to which she sub¬ 
mits but does not respond.] 

Rose. [Freeing herself gently.] Don't be 
discouraged about things, Sam. You wait and 
see—you’re going to do big things some day. 
I’ve got lots of confidence in you. 

Sam. [Turning away his head.] I wonder 
if you really have, Rose? 

Rose. Why, of course, I have! And don't 
forget it! Goodnight. I hope it won't be too 
hot to sleep. 

Sam. Good night, Rose. 

[He watches her, as she opens the door 
with her latch-key and goes into the 
house. Then he goes to the stoop and 
seating himself , falls into a reverie. A 
Policeman appears at the right and 
strolls across, but Sam is oblivious to 
him. In the distance, a home-comer 
sings drunkenly. A light appears in the 
Maurrant hall-bedroom, and a moment 
later Rose comes to the window and 
leans out.] 

Rose. [Calling softly .] Hoo-hoo! Sam! 
[Sam looks up, then rises.] Good night, Sam. 

[She wafts him a kiss.] 

Sam. [With deep feeling.] Good night. 
Rose dear. 

[She smiles at him. Then she pulls down 
the shade. Sam looks up for a moment, 
then resumes his seat. A scream from 
Mrs. Buchanan makes him shudder. A 
deep rhythmic snoring emanates from 
the Fiorentino apartment. A steamboat 
whistle is heard. The snoring in the 
Fiorentino apartment continues. Sam 
raises his clenched hands to heaven. 'A 
distant clock begins to strike twelve . 
Sam's arms and head drop forward.] 

THE CURTAIN FALLS SLOWLY 
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ACT TWO 


Daybreak, the next morning. It is still quite 
dark and comparatively quiet. The 
rhythmic snoring in the Fiorentino 
apartment is still heard, and now and 
then a distant “L” train or speeding 
automobile. 

A moment after the rise of the curtain, 
ones appears, at the right, on his way 
home from the speakeasy. He reels 
slightly, but negotiates the steps and en¬ 
trance-door without too much difficulty. 
It grows lighter—and noisier. The 
street-light goes out. The Olsen baby 
begins to cry. A** alarm clock rings. A 
dog barks. A canary begins to sing. 
Voices are heard in the distance. They 
die out and other voices are heard. 
The house-door opens and Dr. Wilson 
comes out, passing Jones at the top of 
the stoop. Dr. Wilson stands on the 
steps and yawns the yawn of an over-, 
tired man. Then he lights a cigarette and 
goes toward the left .] 

Buchanan’s Voice. Doctor! 

Dr. Wilson. [Stopping and looking up .] 
Well? 

Buchanan’s Voice . What if she does wake 
up? 

Dr. Wilson. [Sharply.] She won’t, I’ve 
told you! She’s too exhausted. The best 
thing you can do is lie down and get some 
sleep yourself. 

[As he goes off at the left, Mae and 
Dick appear. They walk slowly and 
listlessly and far apart.] 

Dick. [ 4 s they reach the stoop.] Well, 
goo’ night. 

Mae. • [With a yawn, as she finds her latch¬ 
key.] Goo’ night. [Going up the steps and 
looking toward the Fiorentino apartment.] 
Aw, shut up, you wop! 

Dick. [His dignity wounded.] How ’bout 
kissin’ me good night? 

Mae. [Venomously, from the top step.] 
Fdr God’s sake, ain’t you had enough kissin’ 
for one night 1 

[She enters the vestibule and puts the 
key in the lock. The ringing of an alarm 
clock is heard.] 

Dick. [Raising his voice.] Well, say, if 
that’s the way you feel about it- 

Mae. Aw, go to hell! 

[She enters the house. The alarm clock 
has stopped ringing.] 

Dick. You dirty little tart! 

[He stands muttering to himself for a 


moment, then goes off at the right, pass¬ 
ing the Policeman, who looks at him 
suspiciously. The sounds of a Swedish 
quarrel are heard from the janitor’s 
apartment. The baby is still crying. As 
the Policeman goes left, a Milkman 
appears, whistling and carrying a rack of 
full milk-bottles.] 

The Policeman. Hello, Louie. 

[The snoring in the Fiorentino apart¬ 
ment stops.] 

The Milkman. Hello, Harry. Goin’ to be 
another scorcher. 

The Policeman. You said it. 

[He goes off at the left.] 
[The Milkman crosses to the cellar 
steps. Mae appears, at the hall bedroom 
window of the Jones apartment, and re¬ 
moves her dress over her head. The 
Milkman, about to go down the steps, 
sees her and stops to watch. Mae, about 
to slip out of her step-in, sees him, 
throws him an angry look and pulls 
down the shade. The Milkman grins 
and goes down the cellar steps. Charlie 
Hildebrand comes out of the house. 
He is chewing gum and as he comes out 
to the top of the stoop, he scatters the 
wrappings of the stick of gum on the 
stoop. Then he jumps down the four 
steps of the stoop in one jump, and goes 
off at the left, pulling the chewing-gum 
out in a long ribbon, and carefully avoid¬ 
ing all the cracks in the pavement. A 
Young Workman, carrying a kit of 
tools and a tin lunch-box, appears at the 
left, extinguishes the red light on the 
excavation, and opening the door, goes 
in. A Tramp comes on at the right and 
shuffles across. He sees a cigar butt on 
the pavement, picks it up and pockets it, 
as he exits at the left. Rose, in her 
nightgown, appears at the window, yawns 
slightly and disappears. It is daylight 
now. The baby stops crying. Mrs. Ol¬ 
sen comes up the cellar steps. She goes 
up the stoop, turns out the light in the 
vestibule, and takes the door off the 
latch. The Milkman comes up the 
cellar steps, his tray laden with empty 
bottles and goes off, whistling, at the 
left. Sam, coatless, a book in his hand, 
appears at the window. He looks out 
for a moment, then climbs out. on the 
stoop, looks up at Rose’s window, ^ken 
seats himself and begins to read . WILLIE 
comes out of the house.] 
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Willie . [ Chanting, as he comes down the 
steps.] Fat, Fat, the water-rat, Fifty bullets 
in his hat. 

Sam. Hello, Willie. IstRose up yet? 

Willie. [Without stopping or looking at 
him.] Yeah. I don’t know. I guess so. 

[He turns a somersault and goes off at 
left, continuing his chanting. Sam glances 
up at Rose’s window again, then re¬ 
sumes his book. Mrs. Jones and her 
dog come out of the house.] 

Mrs. Jones. [Haughtily, as she comes 
down the steps.] Mornin’. 

Sam. [Scarcely looking up from his book.] 
Good morning. 

[Mrs. Jones and the dog go off at the 
right. A middle-aged Workman, carry¬ 
ing a large coil of wire, appears at the 
left and goes to the door of the excava¬ 
tion. Mrs. Olsen comes out of the house 
and exits into the basement.] 

The Workman. [Calling.] You down there, 
Eddie? 

A Voice. [From the depths.] Yeah! 

The Workman. All right! 

[He climbs down into the excavation. 
Rose comes to window and pulls up tl'e 
shade. Willie and Charlie can be 
heard, offstage left, engaged in an earnest 
conversation.] 

Charlie. [Offstage.] He could not! 

Willie. [Offstage.] He could so! 

[They appear at left. Each has under his 
arm a paper-bag, from which a loaf of 
bread protrudes.] 

Charlie. I’ll betcha he couldn’t. 

Willie. I’ll betcha he could. 

Charlie. I’ll betcha a million dollars he 
couldn’t. 

Willie. I’ll betcha five million dollars he 
could. Hold that! [He hands Charlie his 
loaf of bread and turns a cart-wheel.] Bet 
you can’t do it. 

Charlie. Bet I can. 

[He puts both loaves of bread on the 
pavement, attempts a cart-wheel and 
fails.] 

Willie. [Laughing raucously.] Haw-haw! 
Told you you couldn’t! 

Charlie. Can you do this? 

[He turns a back somersault.] 

Willie. Sure—easy! [He turns a back 
somersault . They pick up their loaves again. 
Willie’s drops out of the bag, but he dusts 
it with his hand and replaces it.] How many 
steps can you jump up? 

Charlie. Three. 

m [He jumps up three steps.] 

Willie. I can do four. 

Charlie , Let’s see you. 


[Willie, the bread under his arm, jumps 
up the four steps, undisturbed by Sam’s 
presence. He drops the bread, and is 
about to replace it in the bag, but gets 
a better idea. He inflates the bag and 
explodes it with a blow of his fist. 
Charlie looks on, in admiration and 
envy.] 

Rose. [Appearing at the window.] Willie, 
we’re waiting for the bread. 

Willie. [Holding it up.] All right! Cantcha 
see I got it? 

[He enters the house, followed by 
Charlie.] 

Sam. [Rising.] Hello, Rose. 

Rose. Hello, Sam. 

Sam. Come down. 

Rose. I haven’t had breakfast yet. [Call¬ 
ing into the room.] Yes! He’s on his way 
up. 

Miss Cushing. [Coming out of the house.] 
Good morning. 

[She looks inquiringly from Sam to 
Rose.] 

Sam. [Impatiently.] Good morning. 

[A middle-aged Nun appears at the 
right, accompanied by a scrawny Child 
of about fourteen. They walk across the 
stage.] 

Rose. Good morning, Miss Cushing. 

[Miss Cushing goes off, at the left, 
glancing back at Rose and Sam.] 

iRose. I’m going to Mr. Jacobson’s funeral. 
[Calling into the room.] Yes, I’m coming. 
[To Sam.] Breakfast’s ready. I’ll be down 
as soon as the dishes are done. 

[She disappears. Sam looks up at the 
window for a moment, then begins to 
read again. Mrs. Fiorentino appears at 
the window, at the extreme left, with a 
double armful of bedding, which she de¬ 
posits upon the window-sill . Then she 
goes away again.] 

Shirley. [Appearing at the window .] Sam, 
breakfast is ready. 

Sam. I don’t want any breakfast. 

Shirley. What do you mean, you don’t 
want any breakfast? What kind of a business 
is that, not to eat breakfast? 

Sam. Do I have to eat breakfast, if I 
don’t want to? 

Shirley. You’ve got your head so full of 
that Rose Maurrant upstairs that you don’t 
want to eat or sleep or anything any more. 

Sam. If I don’t feel like eating, why should 
I eat? [Bursting out.] You’re always telling 
me: “Eat!” “Don’t eat!” “Get up!” “Go 
to bed!” I know what I want to do, without 
being told. 

Shirley . I don’t see, just when you’re 
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graduating from college, why you want to 
get mixed up with a little batzimer like that! 

Sam. It’s always the same thing over again 
with you. You never can get over your race 
prejudice. I’ve told you a hundred times that 
the Jews are no better than anybody else. 

Shirley. I’m not talking about that! Look 
at the kind of family she comes from. What’s 
her father? Nothing but an illiterate rough¬ 
neck. And her mother- 

Sam. [Indignantly.'] Are you starting, too? 

Kaplan y s Voice. Shoi-ley! 

Shirley . Wait a. minute, papa’s calling. 
[Into the room.] All right, papa! [To Sam.] 
Come in, Sam, or papa will be making long 
speeches again. 

Sqm. [Impatiently.] All right! All right! 
I’ll come. 

[A young Shopgirl, smiling to herself, 
appears at the right and walks across the 
stage. Sam rises and goes into the house. 
Shirley leaves the window. Buchanan, 
emerging from the house, collarless and 
unshaven, encounters Sam in the vesti¬ 
bule.] 

Buchanan . [Eagerly.] Good morning! 

Sam. [Abruptly.] Good morning. 

[He enters the house. Buchanan looks 
back at him, then comes down the steps. 
Mrs. Fiorentino raises the drawn shade 
and opens the window.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Good morning, Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan. * 

Buchanan. Oh, good morning, Mrs. Fi¬ 
orentino. [Going over to the left balustrade.] 
I guess you know that the baby came last 
night, don’t you? 

Mrs. Fiorentino. No! I did not hear a 
word about it. 

Buchanan. Why, I thought she’d wake up 
the whole neighborhood, the way she was 
yelling. Three-thirty this morning the baby 
came. I been up the whole night. 

[An old Letter-Carrier, coatless, ap¬ 
pears at the right.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. A boy, is it? 

Buchanan. No, it’s a little girl. I guess 
we’ll call her Mary, after my mother. 

. Letter-Carrier. [Going up the steps.] 
Momin’. 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Good morning. Any let¬ 
ters for me? 

Letter-Carrier. [From the top of the 
steps.] No, not a thing. 

Buchanan. [Turning toward him.] I was 
just telling Mrs. Fiorentino, I had a little ad¬ 
dition to my family last night. 

Letter-Carrier. Your first, is it? 

Buchanan. [Hastening to explain.] Well, 
we’ve only been married a little over a year. 


Letter-Carrier . Well, I’ve had seven, an’ 
I’m still luggin’ a mail-bag at sixty-two. 

[He goes into the vestibule and puts the 
mail into the htter-boxes .] 

Mrs. Fiorentino.*How is your wife? 

Buchanan. Well, she had a pretty hard 
time of it. Her sister’s up there with her. 
And Mrs. Maurrant was up, nearly all night. 
I don’t know what we’d have done without 
her. 

Letter-Carrier. [Coming down the steps.] 
It don’t pay to let ’em have their own way 
too much. That’s where I made my mis¬ 
take. 

[As the Letter-Carrier goes off at the 
left, Lippo appears at the window be¬ 
hind his wife, and tickles her.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Startled.] Lippo! 

Buchanan. Morning. I was just telling 
your wife- 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Lippo, what do you 
think? Mr. Buchanan has a little girl! 

Lippo. Ah, dotsa fine! Margherita, why 
you don’ have da baby, ha? 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Abruptly.] I must go 
and make the coffee. 

[She goes away from the window. Olsen 
comes half-way up the steps and leans 
against the ratling, smoking his pipe.] 

A Voice. [Offstage left.] Oh-h! Corn! 
Sweet corn! 

Lippo. Eees funny t’ing. You gotta de 
leetle, skeeny wife and she’s hava da baby. 
My Margherita, she’s beeg an’ fat an’ she no 
can hava da baby. 

Buchanan. Well, that’s the way o’ the 
world, I guess. 

[As he goes off, at the left, an Ice-Man 
appears, trundling a three-wheeled cart, 
filled with ice.] 

Lippo. Buon giorno, Mike. 

Mike . Buon giorno, signore. Come sta? 

Lippo. Benissimo. Fa molto caldo ancora. 
oggi. 

Mike. Si, si, signore. Bisognera abbas* 
tanza ghiaccio. Twen’y fi’ cent, ha? 

Lippo. No, no, h troppo. 

Mike. Twen’y cent? Eesa melta fas’. 

Lippo. Alla right. Gimme twen’y cent. 

Mike. Si, si, signore. Sure. 

[As he wheels the cart to the cellar- 
entrance and begins to chop a block of 
ice, a Man in shirt-sleeves strides in 
from the left and stops at the curb, as 
though seeing someone in a house across 
the street.] 

The Man. [Angrily.] Well, what about 
it? We’ve been waiting a half an htbur^ 

A Voice . I’ll be right over! 

The Man . Yeah? Well, make it snappy! 
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[He strides off at the left, muttering an¬ 
grily. Rose comes out of the house and 
stands in the doorwah, looking for Sam. 
Then she comes outXon the stoop and 
peers into the Kaplan apartment. As 
she turns away, she sees Lippo.] 

Rose. [Crossing to the left of the stoop.] 
Good morning. 

Lippo. Gooda mornin’, Meesa Maurrant. 
[Mike goes down into the cellar, with a 
chunk of ice.] 

Rose. It’s awful hot again, isn’t it? 

Lippo. You don’ like? 

Rose. I don’t sleep very well, when it’s so 
hot. 

Lippo. No? Ahm sleepa fine. Een Eetaly, 
where Ahm born, is much more ’ot like ’ere. 
Een summer, ees too ’ot for workin’. Ees too 
’ot only for sleepin’. W’en Ahm leetla boy, 
Ahm sleepa, sleepa, whola day. I don’t wear 
no clo’s—nawthin’ only leetle short pair 
pants. I lay down on groun’ under da lemon- 
tree, Ahm sleepa whola day. 

Rose. Under a lemon-tree! That must 
have been nice. 

Lippo. Ees smella sweet, lemon-tree. Where 
Ahm born ees t’ousan’ lemon-tree. Lemon an’ 
olive an’ arancia. 

Rose. Oh, that must be lovely! 

Lippo. Ah, ees bew-tiful! Ees most bewti- 
ful place in whole worl’. You hear about 
Sorrent’, ha? 

Rose. No, I don’t think I ever did. 

Lippo. [Incredulously.] You never hear 
about Sorrent’? 

Rose. No, I don’t know much about geog¬ 
raphy. Is it a big place? 

Lippo. Ees not vera beeg—but ever’body 
know Sorrent’. Sorrento gentile! La bella 
Sorrento! You hear about Napoli—Baia di 
Napoli? 

Rose. Oh yes, the Bay of Naples! Is it 
near there? 

Lippo. Sure, ees on Bay of Napoli. Ees 
bew-tiful! Ees alia blue. Sky blue, water 
blue, sun ees shine alia time. 

Rose. Oh, how lovely. 

[Mike comes up the cellar-steps, chops 
another block of ice, and goes down 
the cellar-steps with it.] 

Lippo. An’ ees Vesuvio, too. You hear 
about Vesuvio?—ees beeg volcano. 

Rose. Oh yes, sure. I saw a picture once, 
called “The Last Days of Pompeii,” and it 
showed Mount Vesuvius, with smoke coming 
out of t|p top. 

Lijfpo. Da’s right. An’ night-time, ees fire 
come out, maka da sky red. 

Rose. Didn’t it frighten you? 


Lippo. Ah no, ees nawthin’ to be afraid 
Ees jus’ volcano. 

Rose . I’d love to go to Italy. It must be 
awfully pretty. But I don’t suppose I ever 
will. 

Lippo. W’y sure! Some day you gonna 
marry reech fella; ’e’s take you Eetaly— 
ever’where. 

Rose. I guess there’s not much chance of 
that. Rich fellows aren’t going around look¬ 
ing for girls like me to marry. Anyhow, I 
don’t think money is everything, do you? 

Lippo. Ees good to hava money. Da’s w’y 
Ahm come to America. Een Eetaly, ees bew- 
tiful, but ees no money. ’Ere ees not bewti- 
ful, but ees plenty money. Ees better to *ave 
money. 

[An elderly Man, in the gray uniform 
of a special officer, comes out of the 
house, filling his pipe from a tobacco- 
box.] 

The Man. Good mornin’. 

Rose. Good morning, Mr. Callahan. [The 
Man drops the empty tobacco-tin on the side¬ 
walk and goes off slowly at the left.] I don’t 
think I’d be happy, just marrying a man with 
money, if I didn’t care for him, too. 

Lippo. [Laughing.] Wotsa matter, ha? You 
lova da leetla kike, ha? 

Rose. Why no, I don’t. I don’t love any¬ 
body—at least, I don’t think I do. But it’s 
not on account of his being a Jew. 

Lippo. No, ees no good—Jew. ’E’s only 
t’ink about money, money—alia time money. 

Rose. But Sam isn’t like that, a bit. He’s 
only interested in poetry and things like that. 
[The Ice-Man comes up out of the 
cellar and trundles off his cart at the 
right.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. [Calling.] Lippo! Break¬ 
fast! 

Lippo. [Calling.] Alla right, Margherita! 
[To Rose.J You marry fella wit’ lot o’ 
money. Ees much better. 

[He goes away from the window as 
Miss Cushing appears at the left, 
carrying a paper bag.] 

Rose. How’s your mother today, Miss 
Cushing? 

Miss Cushing. She’s not feeling so good 
today. 

Rose. It’s too bad she’s not feeling well. 

Miss Cushing. I’m afraid it’s her heart. At 

her age, you know-! 

[As she enters the house, two College 
Girls of nineteen appear at the right.] 

First Girl. [i 4 $ they appear .] I don’t un¬ 
derstand it. 

Second Girl. Convex is this way; and con¬ 
cave is this way. 
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So 


First Girl . That I know. 

Second Girl. When you’re near-sighted, 
they give you convex glasses, and when 
you’re far-sighted, they give you concave. 

First Girl That I didn’t know. 

Second Girl . Of course, you know it. 
Didn’t we have it in psychology? 

First Girl [As they disappear at the left.] 
I don’t remember. 

[Willie comes out of the house on his 
way to school. He is hatless, and carries 
his books under his arm.] 

Rose. [Intercepting him at the top of the 
stoop.] Why, Willie, the way you look! 
Your collar’s all open. 

Willie. I know it! De button came off. 

Rose. Why didn’t you ask ma to sew it 
on for you? 

Willie. She ain’t dere. She’s up at Bu¬ 
chanan’s. 

Rose. Well, wait till I see if I have a pin. 

[She searches in her hand-bag.] 

Willie. [Starting down the steps.] Aw, 
it’s all right de way it is. 

Rose. [Following him to the sidewalk.] 
No, it isn’t. You can’t go to school like that. 
[Producing a safety-pin.] Now, hold still 
while I fix it. 

Willie. [Squirming.] Aw, fer de love o’ 
Mike-! 

Rose. You’ll get stuck, if you don’t hold 
still. There, that looks better now. And you 
didn’t comb your hair, either. 

Willie, t Trying to escape.] Say, lemme 
alone, cantcha? 

Rose. [Taking a comb out of her hand¬ 
bag and combing his hair.] You can’t go to 
school looking like a little street-loafer. 

Willie. Aw, you gimme a pain in de- 

Rose. You’re getting big enough to comb 
your own hair, without being told. There! 
Now you look very nice. 

Willie. So’s your old man! 

[He runs toward the left kicking the 
empty tobacco tin ahead of him, then 
stops, turns, and deliberately rumples 
his hair.] 

Rose. [Indignantly, as Willie runs off.] 
Why, Willie! 

[Mrs. Jones and the dog appear at 
right. Olsen knocks the ashes out of 
his pipe and goes down into the cellar. 
Mrs. Maurrant comes out of the 
house.] 

Rose. Hello, ma. 

Mrs. Jones. [At the steps.] Good momin\ 

Rose and Mrs. Maurrant. Good morning, 
Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones. How’s little Mrs. Buchanan 

gettin’ on? 


Mrs. Maurrant. Well, she’s sleeping now, 
poor thing. She was so worn out she just 
went off into a soifnd sleep. I really didn’t 
think, last night, sfeie’d have the strength to 
pull through it. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, it’s somethin’ we all got 
to go through. I been through enough with 
mine, I hope to tell you. Not that they didn’t 
turn out all right. 

Mrs. Maurrant. I wouldn’t give up having 
mine for anything in the world. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, after all, what more 
does any woman want than watchin’ her kids 
grow up an’ a husband to look out for her? 

Mrs. Maurrant. Yes, that’s true. 

Mrs. Jones. Yes, and the world would be 
a whole lot better off, if there was more that 
lived up to it. [Starting up the steps.] Well, 
I gotta get my Mae up out o’ bed. Gawd 
knows what time she got in this mornin’. 
[She enters the vestibule, then stops and 
turns.] If you don’t mind my bein’ so bold, 
Mrs. Maurrant—an’ I don’t mind sayin’ it in 
front of your daughter, either—I’d think 
twice before I’d let any child o’ mine bring 
a Jew into the family. 

Rose. [With a show of temper.] I don’t 
see what it has to do with you, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones. There’s no need to get huffy 
about it. I’m only advisin’ you for your own 
good. I’m sure it don’t make no difference to 
me what you do. Come on, Queenie. 

[She goes into the house.] 

Rose. Well, of all the nerve I ever heard 

in my life-! She and those wonderful 

children of hers! 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Coming half way down 
the steps.] The best way is not to pay any 
attention to her. There’s lots of people like 
that in the world—they never seem to be 
happy, unless they’re making trouble for 
somebody. Did Willie go to school? 

Rose. Yes, he did. It’s awful the way he 
goes around, looking like a little tough. And 
the language he uses, too. 

Mrs. Maurrant. I know. I just don’t seem 
able to manage him any more. 

Rose. I sometimes wonder if it wouldn’t 
be better for us all, if we moved out to the 
suburbs somewhere—you know, some place 
in Jersey or Staten Island. 

Mrs. Maurrant. I don’t think pop would 
do it. [As Maurrant comes out the house, 
carrying a much-battered satchel.] Are you 
leaving now, Frank? 

Maurrant. [From the top of the stoop.] 
Looks like it, don’t it? Where yotkibMn all 
this while? ^ 

Mrs. Maurrant. Why, you know where 
I’ve been, Frank—up to Mrs. Buchanan’s. 
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Maurrant. Yeah? An* where you goin’ 
now? 

Mrs. Maurrant. Just abound to Kraus’s to 
get a chicken. I thought f’d make her some 
chicken-soup, to give her strength. 

Maurrant . Say, how about lookin’ after 
your own home an’ lettin’ the Buchanans 
look after theirs? 

Mrs. Maurrant. All I’m trying to do is to 
be a little neighborly. It’s the least anybody 
can do, with the poor thing hardly able to 
lift her hand. 

Maurrant. That’s all right about that! 

[Coining down the steps.] A woman’s got a 
right to stay in her own home, lookin’ after 
her husband an’ children. 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Going toward him.'] What 
else have I been doing all these years, I’d 
like to know? 

Maurrant. Well, just see that you don’t 
forget it, that’s all—or there’s li’ble to be 
trouble. 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Putting her hand on his 
arm.] All right, Frank. Don’t say any more, 
please. When will you be back—tomorrow? 

Maurrant. I don’t know when I’ll be back. 
Whenever I’m t’roo wit’ me work—that’s 
when. What are you so anxious to know for, 
huh? 

Mrs. Maurrant. Why, I just asked, that’s 
all. 

Maurrant. Oh, you just asked, huh? Just 
in case somebody wanted to come aroun’ 
callin’, is that it? 

Mrs. Maurrant. No, it isn’t. It isn’t any¬ 
thing of the kind. You got no right to talk 
to me like that in front of my own daughter. 
You got no right. No, you haven’t! 

[She turns away and hurries off abruptly 
at the left.] 

Rose. Ma! 

[She starts to run after her mother.] 

Maurrant. [Imperiously.] Come back 
here, you! [Rose hesitates.] Come back, 
hear me? [Rose turns and comes slowly 
back.] You stay right here. 

[He puts down his satchel and takes a 
flask from his pocket.] 

Rose. Why do you talk to her like that? 

Maurrant. Nobody’s askin’ you. 

Rose. If you were only a little nicer to 
her, maybe everything would be different. 

Maurrant . Yeah? Where’s she got any 
kick cornin’? Ain’t I always been a good 
husband to her? Ain’t I always looked after 
her? [He takes a drink.] 

Rose.JLVs not that, pop. It’s somebody to 
be s€Pt of nice to her that she wants—sort of 
nice and gentle, the way she is to you. That’s 
all it is. 


Maurrant. [Turning to her.] So she’s got 
you headed the same way, has she? Goin’ 
out nights with married men, huh? 

Rose. You don’t need to worry about me, 
pop. I can take care of myself, all right. 

Maurrant. No daughter o’ mine ain’t 
konna go that way. I seen too many o’ those 
kind around the theayter. 

Rose. Things are different nowadays, pop. 
I guess maybe you don’t realize that. Girls 
aren’t the way they used to be—sort of soft 
and helpless. A girl nowadays knows how to 
look out for herself. But not her, pop; she 
needs somebody to look after her. 

Maurrant. Aw, can all that talk! You been 
listenin’ to them Bolshevikis, that’s the 
trouble. But I’m gonna keep you straight, 
by God, or I’ll know the reason why. 

Rose. I guess I’ve got a right to think 
about things for myself. 

Maurrant. Yeah? Well, don’t let me ketch 
that other bozo cornin’ around here, either— 
that’s all I got to say. 

Rose. [Hesitantly, going up to him.] Pop, 
listen—couldn’t we get a little house some¬ 
where—Queens or somewhere like that? 

Maurrant. What’s the idea? 

Rose. Well, I don’t know. I sort of 
thought it would be nice for all of us. And 
maybe if ma had a nice little home and some 
real nice neighbors—do you see what I 
mean? 

Maurrant. This place suits me all right. 

Rose. You can get some real nice little 
houses that don’t cost such an awful lot. And 
I wouldn’t mind helping to pay for it. And 
once we had it all fixed up- 

Maurrant. Forget it! I don’ know when 
I’ll be back. [As he starts to go right.] An’ 
remember what I tol’ you, hear? 

Mrs. Jones. [Appearing at her window 
with a tin dust-pan.] Good momin’, * Mr. 
Maurrant. You off on a little trip? 

Maurrant. [Curtly.] Yeah. 

[He goes off. Mrs. Jones empties the 
dust-pan out of the window and goes 
away. Kaplan comes out of the house, 
a bundle of newspapers under his arm. 
He walks slowly and painfully, with the 
aid of a heavy stick.] 

Kaplan. [At the foot of the steps.] Vy do 
you look so sed, h’m? 

Rose. [Turning and sitting on the right 
balustrade.] Oh, good morning, Mr. Kaplan. 

Kaplan. A young girl, like you, should not 
look so sed. 

Rose. I’m not sad, especially, only- 

Kaplan. You got troubles, h’m? 

Rose. I don’t know. It’s just sort of 
everything. 
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Kaplan. Velt-schmerz you got, h’m? Vit’ 
my boy Sem is de same t’ing. Dees vay you 
feel only ven you are young. Ven you gat 
old like me, you tink only: “Moch longer I 
von’t be here.” 

Rose. Why should things be the way they 
are, Mr. Kaplan? Why must people always 
be fighting and having troubles, instead of 
just sort of being happy together? 

Kaplan. My dear young leddy, ef I could 
enser dis quastion, I would be de greatest 
benefactor thet de verld hes ever known. 
Dees is somet’ing, vich all de philosophers 
hev been unable to enser. De ones thet be¬ 
lieve in God, say de davil is responsible; and 
de ones thet don’t believe in God, say ’uman 
nature is responsible. It is my opinion thet 
most unheppiness can be traced to economic 
cosses and thet- 

[Charlie and Mary Hildebrand have 
come out of the house, carrying their 
school-books.'] 

Mary. Hello. 

Rose. Hello, Mary. Hello, Charlie. 

Charlie. Hello. 

Mary. [Chattily, as they reach the side¬ 
walk.] We’re going to be dispossessed today. 

Rose. What a shame! 

Mary. Yes, ma’am. My father went away 
and so we couldn’t pay the rent. 

Charlie. [Tugging at her arm.] Aw, come 
on, Mary. 

Rose. Have you another place to live, 
Mary? 

Mary. No ma’am. But Miss Simpson, 
from the Charities, says she’ll find us a place. 
She says we must learn to be less ex¬ 
travagant. 

Charlie. Come ahead, will you? 

Mary. I’m going to school now. Good-by. 

Rose. Good-by. 

[The Children go off at the left.] 

Kaplan. More trobles! 

Rose. I know. Isn’t it awful to think 
of them being turned out in the street like 
that? 

Kaplan. In a ciwilized verld, soch t’ings 
could not heppen. 

' Rose. You mean if there were different 
laws? 

Kaplan. Not laws! We got already too 
many laws. Ve must hev ection, not laws. 
De verking-klesses must t’row off de yoke of 
ke^lalism, and ebolish wage-slavery. 

Rose. But wouldn’t people still be unkind 
to each other and fight and quarrel among 
themselves? 

Kaplan. My dear young leddy, so long as 
ve keep men in slevery, dey vill behave like 
sieves. But wance ve establish a verld based 


upon ’uman needs and not upon ’uman 
greed- 

Rose. You meah people will begin being 
nice to each other and making allowances 
and all? 

Kaplan. All dees vill come. Wot ve hev 
now is a wicious soicle. On de one hend, ve 
hev a rotten economic system- 

Rose. Excuse me, here’s my mother. 

[She goes toward the left as Mrs. 
Maurrant approaches , a paper package 
in her hand. Kaplan goes off at the 
right.] 

Mrs. Maurrant . [As Rose comes up to 
her.] Did he go? 

[They stop on the pavement, at the 
left of the stoop.] 

Rose . Yes. 

Mrs. Maurrant. I got a little chicken, to 
make Mrs. Buchanan some soup. 

Rose. He had a flask with him, ma. I 
hope he doesn’t start drinking. 

Mrs. Maurrant. What did he say—any¬ 
thing? 

Rose. No, only the way he always talks. I 
tried to talk to him about buying a house 
somewheres, but he wouldn’t listen. 

Mrs. Maurrant. No, I knew he wouldn’t.* 

Rose. It doesn’t seem to be any use try¬ 
ing to get him to listen to anything. 

Mrs. Maurrant. It’s always been that way. 
I’ve always tried to be a good wife to him, 
Rose. But it never seemed to make any dif¬ 
ference to him. 

Rose. I know, ma. 

Mrs. Maurrant. And I’ve tried to be a 
good mother, too. 

Rose. I know, ma. I know just the way 
you feel about it. 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Appealingly.] Do you, 
Rose? 

Rose. Yes, ma, I do. Honest I do. 

Mrs. Maurrant. I’ve always tried to make 
a nice home for him and to do what’s right. 
But it doesn’t seem to be any use. 

Rose. I know, ma. [Hesitantly.] But it’s 
on account of- [She stops.] 

Mrs. Maurrant. Are you going to start, 
too? Are you going to start like all the 
others? 

[She turns away and bursts into tears.] 

Rose. [Fondling her.] Don’t, ma. Please 
don’t. 

Mrs. Maurrant. I thought you’d be the 
one that would feel different. 

Rose. I do, ma—really I do. 

Mrs. Maurrant. What’s the goo&of being 
alive, if you can’t get a little something out 
of life? You might just as well be dead. 

Rose. Look out, ma. Somebody’s coming. 
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[A smartly-dressed Girl, with one side 
of her face covered with cotton and ad¬ 
hesive tape y appear J at the left and 
crosses the stage. At the same time, 
Jones comes out of the house. Rose 
and Mrs. Maurrant stand in awkward 
silence, as he comes down the stoop and 
approaches them.'] 

Jones . Well, is it hot enough for you to¬ 
day? 

Rose. It’s awful, isn’t it? 

Jones. [4$ he goes toward the left.] You 
said it. Still along about January, we’ll all be 
wishin’ we had a little o’ this weather. 

[He exits. Mrs. Maurrant goes toward 
the stoop.] 

Rose. Ma, listen. If I say something, will 
you listen to me? 

Mrs. Maurrant. Yes, sure I will, Rose. 
I’ll listen to anything you say, only- 

Rose. Well, what I was thinking was, if he 
didn’t come around here so much, maybe. 
Do you see what I mean, ma? 

Mrs. Maurrant. [ Constrainedly .] Yes, 
Rose. 

Rose. [Putting her arm around her.] It’s 
on account of all that’s going around— 
everybody in the whole house. You see what 
I mean, don’t you, ma? 

Mrs. Maurrant. Every person in the world 
has to have somebody to talk to. You can’t 
live without somebody to talk to. I’m not 
saying that I can’t talk to you, Rose, but 
you’re only a young girl and it’s not the 
same thing. 

Rose. It’s only on account of pop. I’m 
scared of what he’s likely to do, if he starts 
drinking. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Well, I’ll see, Rose. Some¬ 
times I think I’d be better off if I was dead. 

Rose. If there was only something I could 
do. 

Mrs. Maurrant. There isn’t anything any¬ 
body could do. It’s just the way things are, 
that’s all. 

[Buchanan appears o* the left. They 
turn and face him as he approaches.] 

Mrs. Maurrant. Oh, Mr. Buchanan, I got 
a little chicken, so that I could make her 
some good, nourishing soup. 

Buchanan. Well, say, you got to let me 
pay you for it. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Oh, never mind about 
that. We’ll have the chicken for supper to¬ 
night. Did you have her medicine made up? 

Buchanan. Yes, I got it right here. I called 
up the qfifce and they told me not to come 
down^fbday. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Well, that’s very nice. 
It’ll be a comfort to her to have you around. 


Buchanan. Yes, that’s what I thought, 
too. Well, I’d better be getting upstairs. 

[He goes up the steps.] 

Mrs. Maurrant. I’ll be up later, with the 
soup. 

Buchanan. Well, thanks. [Stopping at the 
top of the stoop and turning to her.] You’ve 
been a mighty good neighbor, Mrs. Maur¬ 
rant. 

[He enters the house.'] 

Mrs. Maurrant. He’s an awful nice young 
feller—so nice and gentle. And he’s always 
trying to be so helpful. It makes you feel 
sort of sorry for him. 

[Shirley comes out of the house, carry¬ 
ing a large wicker bag, which contains 
her lunch and school-books. She takes 
a post-card out of the mail-box.] 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Going up the steps.] 
Well, I’d better go and start this chicken. 
Are you coming home for lunch, Rose? 

Rose. Yes. I’ll be back as soon as the 
funeral’s over. 

Mrs. Maurrant. Oh, all right. [As she 
sees Shirley.] Good morning. 

Shirley. [Co?ning out of the vestibule , 
reading the post-card.] Good morning. 

Rose. Good morning. 

[Mrs. Maurrant goes into the house. 
The shade of Mae’s window flies up and 
she is seen, for an instant, dressed only 
in her step-in. She yawns noisily and 
turns away from the window.] 

Rose. [Seating herself on the stoop.] It’s 
another awful day, isn’t it? 

Shirley. Yes, and when you have to keep 
forty children quiet—! Well, thank good¬ 
ness, in two weeks, school closes. Otherwise, 
I think I’d go crazy. 

Rose. Well, you get a nice long vacation, 
anyhow. 

Shirley. Not much vacation for me: I’m 
taking Summer courses at Teachers’ College. 
[She looks at Rose a moment, hesitates, and 
then comes down the steps.] Miss Maurrant, 
if you don’t mind, I want to talk to you 
about my brother Sam. 

Rose. Why certainly, Miss Kaplan. 

Shirley. I guess you know he’s only finish¬ 
ing college this month- 

Rose. Yes, of course, I do. 

Shirley. Then he has to go three years to 
law-school and pass the bar examination, 
before he can be a full-fledged lawyer. 

Rose. Yes, it takes a long time. 

Shirley. A long time and lots of money. 
And before a young lawyer begins to make 
his own living, that takes a long time, too. It 
will be ten years, maybe, before he’s making 
enough to support himself and a family. 
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[Looking away.] Then it’s time enough for 
him to think about marriage. 

Rose. You don’t mean me and Sam, Miss 
Kaplan? 

Shirley. Yes, that’s just what I mean. 

Rose. Why, we’re just good friends, that’s 
aU. 

Shirley . I know how it is with a boy like 
Sam, Miss Maurrant. He thinks he’s a man 
already; but he’s nothing but a boy. If 
you’re such a good friend, you shouldn’t take 
his mind away from his work. 

Rose. But I haven’t meant to, Miss Kap¬ 
lan—honest I haven’t. 

Shirley. I’ve had to work hard enough to 
get him as far as he is. And I have my 
father to take care of, too. The few dollars 
he makes, writing for the radical papers, 
don’t even pay the rent. Believe me, every 
doUar I make goes. 

Rose. I know. Sam’s often told me how 
much he owes to you. 

Shirley. He doesn’t owe me anything. I 
don’t care about the money. Only he should 
be thinking about his work and not about 
other things. 

Rose. Yes, he should be thinking about 
his work. But don’t you think there are 
other -things in the world, too, besides just 
work? 

Shirley. Don’t you think I know that? I 
know that just as well as you do. Maybe 
you think I’m only an old-maid school¬ 
teacher, without any feelings. 

Rose. Oh, I don’t—really I don’t! 

Shirley. [Turning her head away.] Maybe 
I’m not a movie vamp, with dimples—but I 
could have had my chances, too. Only, I 
wanted to give Sam an education. 

Rose. I haven’t tried to vamp Sam, hon¬ 
estly I haven’t. We just seemed sort of 
naturally to like each other. 

Shirley. Why must you pick out Sam? 
You could get other fellows. Anyhow, it’s 
much better to marry with your own kind. 
When you marry outside your own people, 
nothing good ever comes of it. You can’t 
mix oil and water. 

Rose. I don’t know. I think if people 
really care about each other- 

Shirley. He’s nothing but a baby. He sees 
a pretty face and, right away, he forgets 
about everything else. 

Rose. [With a flash of temper.] I know 
I haven’t as much brains as Sam, or as you, 
either, if that’s what you mean. 

Shirley. [ Contritely, going toward her.] 
I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. I haven’t 
got anything against you. Only, he’s all I’ve 


got in the world. What else have I got to 
Eve for? 

Sam. [Appearing at the extreme right 
window, with a cifp of coflee and a piece of 
coffee-cake.] Hello, Rose. 

Rose. Hello, Sam. 

Shirley. [In a low tone.] Please don’t tell 
him what I said. 

[Sam goes to the other window.] 

Rose. Oh no, I won’t. 

[Shirley hurries off at the left.] 

Rose. [Rising and turning toward Sam .] 
Sam- 

Sam. [Holding out the coffee-cake.] Want 
some coffee-cake? 

Rose. No. [Going up the steps.] Sam, 
there’s something I want to ask you, before 
I forget. Is there any special way you have 
to act in a synagogue? 

Sam. [Eating throughout.] In a syna¬ 
gogue? 

Rose. Yes. The funeral I’m going to is 
in a synagogue, and I thought there might be 
some special thing you have to do. Like in 
church, you know, a girl is always supposed 
to keep her hat on. 

Sam. I don’t know. I’ve never in my life 
been in a synagogue. 

Rose. Didn’t you ever go to Sunday- 
school, or anything like that? 

Sam. No. 

Rose. That’s funny. I thought everybody 
went once in a while. How about when your 
mother died? 

Sam. She was cremated. My parents were 
always rationalists. 

Rose. Didn’t they believe in God or any¬ 
thing? 

Sam. What do you mean by God? 

Rose. [Puzzled.] Well—you know what I 
mean. What anybody means—God. Some¬ 
body that sort of loves us and looks after 
us, when we’re in trouble. 

Sam. [Sitting on the window-sill.] That’s 
nothing but superstition—the lies that people 
tell themselves, because reality is too terrible 
for them to face. 

Rose. But, Sam, don’t you think it’s bet¬ 
ter to believe in something that makes you 
a little happy, than not to believe in anything 
and be miserable all the time? 

Sam. There’s no such thing as happiness. 
That’s an illusion, like all the rest. 

Rose. Then, what’s the use of living? 

Sam. [Brushing the last crumbs off his 
hands.] Yes, what is the use? 

Rose. Why, you oughtn’t to talk like that, 
Sam—a person with air the talent aftcbbrains 
that you’ve got. I know things aren’t just 
the way you want them to be. But they 
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aren't for anybody. They aren't for me, 
either. 

Sam. Then, why don’t we get out of it to¬ 
gether? 

Rose. I don't see just how we could do 
that, Sam. 

Sam. It would be easy enough—ten cents' 
worth of carbolic acid. 

Rose. Why, Sam, you don’t mean kill our¬ 
selves ! 

Sam. Is your life so precious to you that 
you want to cling to it? 

Rose. Well, yes. I guess it is. 

Sam. Why? Why? What is there in life 
to compensate for the pain of living? 

Rose. There's a lot. Just being alive— 
breathing and walking around. Just looking 
at the faces of people you like and hearing 
them laugh. And seeing the pretty things in 
the store-windows. And rough-housing with 
your kid brother. And—oh, I don't know— 
listening to a good band, and dancing—Oh, 
I'd hate to die! [ Earnestly .] Sam, promise 
you won't talk about killing yourself, any 
more. 

Sam. What difference would it make to 
you, if I did? 

Rose. Don't talk like that, Sam! You’re 
the best friend I've ever had. 

[She puts her hand on his.'] 

Sam. I can't think of anything but you. 

Rose. There's something I want to ask 
your advice about, Sam. It’s about what I 
started to tell you about, last night. A man 
I know wants to put me on the stage. 

Sam. [Releasing her hand and drawing 
back.] What man? 

Rose. A man that works in the office. He 
knows a manager and he says he’ll help me 
get started. You see, what I thought was, 
that if I could only get out of here and have 
a decent place to live and make a lot of 
money, maybe everything would be different, 
not only for me, but for ma and pop and 
Willie. 

Sam. But don’t you know what he wants, 
this man? 

Rose. Nobody gives you anything for 
nothing, Sam. If you don't pay for things in 
one way, you do it another. 

Sam. Rose, for God's sake, you mustn't! 
[Vincent Jones comes out of the 
house.] 

Ruse. [Seeing Vincent in the vestibule.] 
Look out, Sam, here's that tough from up¬ 
stairs. 

[She goes over to the left of the stoop.] 

Vincfp# [In the doorway.] Hello, Rosie. 
Been nere all night, talkin’ to the little yid? 

[Rose does not answer .] 


Vincent. [Turning to Sam.] Hello, motz- 
ers! Shake! 

[He leans over the balustrade and seizes 
Sam’s hand in a crushing grip.] 

Sam. [Writhing with pain.] Let me go! 

Rose. Let him alone! 

[Vincent gives Sam's hand another 
vicious squeeze and then releases him. 
Sam cowers back in the window, nursing 
his hand.] 

Vincent. [Waving his hand about in mock 
pain.] Jesus, what a grip dat little kike’s 
got! I’d hate to get into a mix-up wit’ him. 
[To Rose.] Got a date tonight, kid? 

Rose. Yes, I have. 

Vincent. Yeah? Gee, ain't dat too bad? 
I'll give you two dollars, if you let me snap 
your garter. 

Rose. Shut up, you! 

[Vincent laughs. Sam makes an inar¬ 
ticulate sound.] 

Vincent. [Threateningly.] Whadja say? I 
tought I hoid you say sumpin. 

[He makes a threatening gesture. Sam 
shrinks back.] 

Vincent. [With a loud laugh, as he goes 
down the steps.] Fightin’ Kaplan, de pride 
o' Jerusalem! [He looks at them both, then 
laughs again.] Fer cryin’ out loud! 

[He goes off at the left.] 

Rose. Oh, if there was only some way of 
getting out of here. [Sam puts the back of 
his hand to his forehead and turns away.] I 
sometimes think I’d just like to run away. 

Sam. [Without turning.] Yes! 

Rose. Anywhere — it wouldn’t matter 

where—just to get out of this. 

Sam. [Turning.] Why shouldn’t we do it? 

Rose. [Rather startled, coming over to 
the right balustrade.] Would you go with 
me, Sam? 

Sam. Yes—anywhere. , . 

Rose. I’ve heard that people are much 
nicer and friendlier, when you get outside 
of New York. There's not so much of a mad 
rush, other places. And being alone, you 
could sort of work things out for yourself. 
[Suddenly.] Only, what would you do, Sam? 

Sam. I could get a job, too. 

Rose. And give up your law-work? 

Sam. I'd give up everything, to be with 
you. 

Rose. No. I wouldn’t let you do that* 

Sam. It's different with me- 

[Easter appears at the right.] 

Easter. [Stopping at the right of the 
stoop.] Good morning, Miss Maurrant. 

[Startled, Rose turns and sees him, for 
the first time.] 

Rose. [None too pleased .] Oh, good more 
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ing, Mr. Easter. What brings you in this 
neighborhood? 

Easter. [Not very plausibly .] Well, I just 
happened to have a little business right 
around the corner. So, I thought as long as 
you were going to the funeral, we might just 
as well go together. 

Rose . Well, I hardly expected to see you 
around here. [An awkward pause.'] Oh, I’d 
like you to meet my friend, Mr. Kaplan. 

Easter . How do you do, Mr. Kaplan? 
Glad to know you. 

[Sam murmurs something inaudible. An 
awkward silence.] 

Rose. [To Sam.] Mr. Easter is the man¬ 
ager of the office. 

[Sam does not reply. Another silence.] 

Rose. [To Easter.] It’s awful hot again, 
isn’t it? 

Easter. Worse than yesterday. [Approach¬ 
ing the stoop.] Tell you what I was think¬ 
ing. I was thinking that after the funeral, 
we might take a run down to the beach, 
somewhere, and cool off a little. 

Rose. I can’t today. I’ve got a lot of 
things I want to do. 

Easter. Oh, you can do ’em some other 
day. 

Rose. No, really, I can’t. [Looking at her 
watch.] Well, I guess it’s time we got 
started. [She comes down the steps.] 

Easter. Yes, it is. We’ll pick up a cab at 
the corner. 

[Mrs. Maurrant appears at her 
window, looks out, and sees Rose and 
Easter.] 

Rose. Why, I thought I’d walk. It’s not 
far. 

Easter. Too hot today for any walking. 

Rose. [Starting to go toward the left.] 
Not if you keep in the shade. 

Easter. Much more comfortable taking a 
cab. 

Rose. I’d rather walk. 

Easter. Well, whatever you say. Good 
morning, Mr. Kaplan. Glad to have met you. 

[Sam murmurs an inaudible reply.] 

Rose. Good-by, Sam, I’ll see you later. 
[Sam does not answer. Rose and Easter 
go toward the left, in silence. Sam 
watches them intently, trembling with 
jealousy. Mrs. Maurrant, surprised 
and disturbed, watches Rose and Eas¬ 
ter.] 

Rose. [To Easter, as they disappear .] 
It’s a lusky thing my father wasn’t around. 
[Sam suddenly turns and disappears into 
the house. Mrs. Maurrant remains at 
the window, looking out with obvious 
expectancy .] 


A Distant Voice. [Off-stage left.] Straw- 
berries! Straw -berries! 

[An anemic (Girl of eighteen, with a 
music-roll umer her arm, appears at the 
left. She enters the house and pushes 
one of the buttons in the vestibule, then 
goes to the entrance-door and waits. A 
moment later Mrs. Fiorentino appears 
hastily at the window, and whisks away 
the bed-clothes. After another moment 
the latch clicks and the Girl enters the 
house.] 

The Voice. [A little nearer.] Oh-h! 
Straw- berries! Straw -berries! 

[Sankey appears at the right. He car¬ 
ries a pencil behind his ear, wears a 
round cap with a metal name-plate and 
a stiff visor, and carries a large black- 
covered bill-holder. He and Mrs. Maur¬ 
rant see each other and both become 
tense with excitement. Mrs. Maurrant 
beckons to him and he comes over to 
the railing under her window.] 

Mrs. Maurrant. [In a low, tense voice.] 
Come up. 

Sankey. [Looking about nervously.] Now? 

Mrs. Maurrant. Yes. I got to talk to you. 

Sankey. Is it all right? 

Mrs. Maurrant. Yes. He’s gone to Stam¬ 
ford. 

Sankey. How about later? 

Mrs. Maurrant. No. Rose’ll be home in 
an hour. She’s not working today. 

Sankey. All right. 

[He looks about again, then goes quickly 
toward the steps. Sam appears at the 
entrancc-door. He is about to step out, 
when he sees Sankey. He stops and 
looks at him. Sankey sees Sam, hesi¬ 
tates a moment, then goes quickly into 
the house. Meanwhile, Mrs. Maurrant 
has closed both windows and pulled 
down the shades. Sam takes a periodical 
out of the mail-box, then comes out of 
the house and down the steps. He looks 
up at the Maurrant windows, sees the 
drawn shades, and looks about in per¬ 
turbed perplexity, not knowing what to 
do. At length, he sits down on the steps 
of the stoop , tears the mapper off the 
periodical —The Nation —and begins to 
read. The girl in Lippo’s apartment be¬ 
gins playing the piano. This continues 
throughout the scene. Two untidy and 
rather coarse-looking Men appear at the 
left and approach the stoop: James 
Henry, a city-marshal, and Fred Cul¬ 
len, his assistant. They stop^^migont of 
the house. Sam pays no attention to 
them.} 
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The Marshal . [Crossing to the left of the 
stoop, and taking a paper from his pocket .] 
Dis is it. [To SamJ Hildebrand live 
here? \ 

Sam. [Startied. ] What? 

The Marshal. I’m askin’ you if Hildebrand 
lives here. 

Sam. Yes. Fourth floor. 

The Marshal. Better give de janitor a 
buzz, Fred. 

[Fred goes up the steps and rings the 
janitor’s bell, then leans over the left 
balustrade.'] 

Fred. [Bawling.] Hey, janitor. 

Olsen. [Below.] Veil? 

Fred. Come on out a minute. [4s Olsen 
appears below.] We got a warrant for Hilde¬ 
brand. 

Olsen. Fourt’ floor—Hildebrand. 

Fred. Yeah, I know. We got a warrant 
for her. 

The Marshal. I’m City Marshal Henry. 
We got a dispossess warrant. 

Olsen. [Coming up the steps.] Oh, sure. 
You gonna put ’em out? 

The Marshal. Yeah, dat’s it. Has she got 
anybody to take de foinicher away? 

Olse?i. [With a shrug.] I don’t know. 

The Marshal. Well, we’ll have t’ dump it 
on de sidewalk, den. Go ahead, Fred. 

[They enter the house. Olsen leans his 
elbows on the coping, and smokes his 
pipe. Sam sits on the steps, deep in 
troubled thought. A Grocery-boy, with 
a full basket, appears at the right, and 
goes down the cellar-steps. Mae Jones 
comes out of the house. She stands on 
the top step, yawns noisily, and goes off 
at left. She and Sam do not pay the 
slightest attention to each other.] 

A Voice. [A little nearer.] Straw-berries ! 
Straw -berries! 

[Mrs. Olsen comes up the cellar-steps 
with a heavy pail of water. Olsen leans 
forward to make room for her. She 
staggers over to the stoop, almost drop¬ 
ping the pail, and goes up the steps into 
the vestibule. Olsen yawns and goes 
down into the cellar. Mrs. Jones ap¬ 
pears at the window, her hair wet and 
stringy, a towel pinned about her shoul¬ 
ders, and leans out to dry her hair.] 

An Old-Clothes Man. [Appearing at left.] 
I kesh ko! I kesh ko! 

[He wears a battered derby and carries 
a folded newspaper under his arm. Mrs. 
Ol§en, on her knees, begins washing up 
title vestibule. Fred comes out of the 
house, carrying a worn chair and a large 
gilt-framed picture , which he deposits 


on the sidewalk, against the railing to 
the left of the stoop.] 

An Old-Clothes Man. [4s if to someone 
across the street.] Kesh ko? [To Sam.] Any 
old klose, mister? 

[Sam pays no attention to him. Fred 
re-enters the house.] 

The Old-Clothes Man. [To Mrs. Jones.] 
Any ol’ klose, leddy? 

Mrs. Jones. Naw, nawthin’. 

The Old-Clothes Man. Hets? Shoes? 01’ 
stockings? 

Mrs . Jones. Nawthin’, I tell you. 

[4s the Old-Clothes Man goes off at 
the right, Maurrant appears, still car¬ 
rying his satchel.] 

Mrs. Jones. Why, hello, Mr. Maurrant. 
[Maurrant looks up without replying and 
comes over to the stoop.] I thought you was 
off to Stamford. 

Maurrant. I changed me- 

[He stops, to the right of the stoop, and 
looks up at the drawn shades of his 
apartment. Sam rises, slowly and rigidly, 
his eyes glued in fascination upon Maur¬ 
rant. Maurrant’s movements take on 
a lithe and cat-like quality. Then, slowly 
and deliberately, he goes toward the 
steps, his back arched, like a tiger ready 
to spring.] 

Sam. [Suddenly blocking the steps.] No! 
No! For God’s sake-! 

Maurrant. [Raging.] Out o’ me way, you 
goddam little rat! 

[He flings Sam violently aside, almost 
knocking him down. Mrs. Olsen, terri¬ 
fied, rises and shrinks into a corner as 
Maurrant with swift stealthiness en¬ 
ters the house. Mrs. Jones leans out to 
see what is wrong. Sam rushes down the 
steps and stands under the Maurrant 
windows. The Marshal comes .out of 
the house, carrying a wash-boiler filled 
with pots.] 

Sam. [. Hysterically .] Mrs. Maurrant! 

Mrs. Maurrant! 

Mrs. Jones. What’s the matter? 

[The Marshal puts the wash-boiler on 
the balustrade and looks on in amaze¬ 
ment.] 

Sam. [To Mrs. Jones.] Quick! Run and 
tell her! Quick! 

Mrs. Jones. What is it? [Suddenly.] Oh, 
Gawd, is he in there? 

[She leaves the window hastily.] 

Sam. Yes! Mrs. Maurrant! Mrs. Maur¬ 
rant! 

[4 scream of terror is heard from the 
Maurrant apartment.] 

Mrs. Maurrant 9 s Voice. Frank! Frank! 
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[Two shots are heard, in quick succes¬ 
sion , and then a heavy fall. Mrs. Olsen 
runs out of the vestibule and down into 
the cellar. Sankey’s voice is heard, in¬ 
articulate with fear. Then one of the 
shades shoots up, and Sankey appears 
at the window, coatless, his face de¬ 
formed by terror. He tries to open the 
window, but succeeds only in shattering 
the pane with his elbow. Maurrant ap¬ 
pears behind him and pulls him away 
from the window. Then another shot is 
heard.] 

The Marshal. For Chris’ sake, what’s hap¬ 
penin’? Get an ambulance, you! 

[He pushes Sam toward the left, then 
hurries off at the right. As Sam runs off, 
a Crowd begins to form. Olsen comes 
up from the cellar, followed by the 
Grocery-Boy. The two Workmen come 
up out of the excavation. 

Two or three of the Workmen from the 
demolished building run on at the right.] 

A Workman. What’s happening? 

A Man. What is it? A murder? 

[Still others join the crowd: A Huckster, 
a Janitor from a neighboring house, a 
Mulatto Girl, six or eight Women of 
the neighborhood, some in street-dresses, 
others in house-dresses or dingy wrap¬ 
pers. Lippo’s Pupil appears at the win¬ 
dow, badly frightened. The Crowd 
surges about uncertainly, not knowing 
what has happened, and buzzing with 
questions which nobody can answer. 
While the Crowd is still forming, Fred, 
the Marshal’s assistant, appears at the 
broken window.] 

Fred. [Excitedly.] Grab dat boid! He’s 
cornin’ down! 

A Workman. What boid? 

A Man. Here he is, now! 

[The Crowd murmurs with excitement 
and surges about the stoop as the house- 
door opens and Maurrant appears. His 
coat is open and his shirt is torn almost 
to shreds. His face, hands, and clothing 
are covered with blood. He stands in 
the door-way for a moment, surveying 
the Crowd, his eyes glaring.] 

Fred. Grab him! Don’t let him get away! 
[As the Crowd makes a concerted move¬ 
ment toward Maurrant, he whips out 
an automatic revolver and levels it. The 
Crowd shrinks back. Some of the 
Women scream .] 

Maurrant. Git back l Git back, all o’ 
you! 

[The Crowd falls back toward the left to 
make way for him. With his back to the 


balustrade, he comes quickly down the 
steps, and still leveling his revolver at 
the Crowd, retreats backwards to the 
cellar steps. A Man, approaching at the 
right, comes’stealthily up behind him, 
but Maurrant senses his presence in 
time, wheels quickly, menaces the Man 
with his revolver, then rushes down the 
cellar steps. While ell this is happening, 
the other shade in the Maurrant apart¬ 
ment flies up and Miss Cushing opens 
the window and leans out.] 

Miss Cushing. Hurry up! Get an ambu¬ 
lance ! 

[Wo one pays any attention to her, as 
they are all watching Maurrant. As 
Maurrant runs down the cellar steps, 
the Crowd surges forward to the railing 
on both sides of the stoop and leans 
over. A scream from Mrs. Olsen is 
heard from the basement. Fred goes 
away from the window.] 

Miss Cushing. Get an ambulance, some¬ 
body! 

[Unable to attract any one 9 s attention, 
she leaves the window .] 

Olsen. Olga! 

[He hurries down the cellar steps.] 
A Man. [Calling.] Here’s a cop! [The 
Crowd looks to the right.] Hey! Hurry up! 
[A Policeman runs on from the right.] 
The Policeman. Where is he? 

Voices in the Crowd. He’s down the cel¬ 
lar! He ran down the cellar! He went down 
the steps! . 

The Policeman. Get out of the way! 

[The Policeman and two Men in the 
crowd go down the cellar steps.] 

Voices in the Crowd. Watch yourself! 
Look out, he’s got a gun! He’s a big guy 
with his shirt torn! 

[The rest of the Crowd peers over the 
railing.] 

Miss Cushing. [Leaning out of Rose’s 
window.] Hey, don’t you hear me? Get an 
ambulance! 

Another Man. [Looking up.] What’s de 
matter? You want de ambulance? 

Miss Cushing. Yes! Right away! 

Another Man. [To the Grocery-Boy.] 
Run aroun’ de corner to de horspital, Johnny, 
an’ tell ’em to send de ambulance! 

The Grocery-Boy. Sure! 

Miss Cushing. Run! 

[The Grocery-Boy runs off swiftly at 
the left. Miss Cushing leaves the win¬ 
dow. Meanwhile, as the Policeman and 
the two Men have gone dowm&e cellar 
steps, the Marshal has run onfrom the 
right, panting .] 
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The Marshal. [As the Grocery-Boy runs 
off.] Did dey git 'm? 

A Man. He beat it dctym de cellar. 

A Workman. De cop's <gone after him. 

The Marshal. Why de hell didn' you stop 
*im? 

[Fred comes out of the house.] 

A Workman. He had a gun. 

Fred. Did somebody go for de ambulance? 

A Man. Yeah. De kid went. 

A Woman. It's only aroun' de corner. 

Another Man. Dey’U be here, right away. 
[The Crowd moves over toward Fred.] 

The Marshal. [Pushing his way through 
the crowd and up the steps.] What de hell 
happened, Fred? 

Fred. [4s the Crowd moves toward the 
otoop.] It's a moider. Dis boid's wife an* 
some other guy. Jesus, you oughta see de 
blood. 

[Another Policeman runs up at the 
left, closely followed by Sam.] 

Fred. Upstairs, officer! Dere’s two of 'em 
got shot. 

The Policeman. [Elbowing his way through 
the Crowd.] Look out o’ the way, youse! 
[He goes up the stoop and crosses to the 
door.] Where's de guy dat did it? 

Voices in the Crowd. Down de cellar! He 
beat it down de steps! 

Fred. Dere’s another cop after 'im. You 
better look after dem upstairs. Foist floor. 

Sam. [Agonized.] Are they dead? 

[Wo one pays any attention to him.] 

The Marshal. [Stopping the Policeman, 
and exhibiting his badge.] I’m City Marshal 
Henry. Kin I do anythin’? 

Policeman. Don’ let anybody in or out! 
hear? 

The Marshal. Yeah, sure! 

[The Policeman exits quickly into the 
house.] 

Sam. Are they dead? 

[Wo one notices him. The Marshal 
takes up his position in the doorway.] 

Buchanan. [Appearing at the Maurrant 
window.] Where’s the ambulance? 

The Marshal. It'll be here right away. 
Dere’s a cop on his way up. 

Sam. Mr. Buchanan! Mr. Buchanan! Are 
they dead? 

[But Buchanan has already disap¬ 
peared. The two Men who followed the 
first Policeman into the cellar now come 
up the steps . The Crowd moves over to 
thesailing at the right.] 

THf^Marshal. Did you get him, boys? 

One of the Men. He must be hidin’ some- 
wheres. De cop’s lookin’ for ’im. 


Another Man. Somebody better call de 
resoives. 

[Sam runs up the steps and tries to en¬ 
ter the house.] 

The Marshal. [Seizing him roughly.] You 
can’t get in now! Get back dere! 

[He pushes Sam back into the Crowd at 
the foot of the steps.] 

The Policeman. [Appearing at the Maur¬ 
rant window.] Hey, call up headquarters 
an' tell ’em to send the resoives. Make it 
quick! 

[He goes away from the window.] 

The Marshal. You go, Fred. 

Fred. Sure! 

A Man. Dere's a phone in de warehouse. 
[An ambulance bell is heard at the left, 
as Fred goes quickly toward the left. 
Another Spectator hurries on and joins 
the Crowd.] 

Voices in the Crowd. Dere it is! Dere’s 
de ambulance now! Here dey come! 

[The Crowd moves over toward the 
left.] 

A Man. Dey won’t be able to git past. 

The Policeman. [Reappearing at the win¬ 
dow.] Is dat de ambulance? 

The Marshal. Yeah. 

[Buchanan and Mrs. Jones crowd to 
the window, behind the Policeman, and, 
at the other wifidow, Lippo, Miss Cush¬ 
ing, and Mrs. Hildebrand appear. A 
Hospital Interne and an Ambulance- 
Driver comes on at the left.] 

The Policeman. Hurry up, Doc! She’s 
still breathin’. 

The Interne. [Forcing his way through 
the Crowd.] All right! Better bring the 
stretcher, Harry. 

The Ambulance-Driver. Yes, sir. 

[He hurries off at the left. The Interne 
goes quickly into the house. The Crowd 
attempts to follow, several of its mem¬ 
bers going up the steps.] 

The Marshal. [Pushing them back.] Keep 
back, now! Back off de stoop, everybody! 
[The Crowd forms a compact mass 
about the foot of the steps. The per¬ 
sons at the Maurrant windows have 
disappeared. Fred hurries on at the left.] 

Fred. [Pushing his way through the Crowd 
and up the steps.] I got 'em. Dey'll be right 
up. Anudder cop jes’ wen’ in t’roo de ware¬ 
house cellar. 

The Marshal. Dey’ll git ’im all right. 
[Looking at his watch.] Better git busy wit’ 
dat foinicher, Fred. We got two udder jobs 
today. 

Fred. Yeah, sure, Jimmy. 

[He enters the house. The Ambulance- 
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Driver appears at the left, carrying a 
canvas stretcher .] 

The Ambulance-Driver. Get out o’ the 
way! 

The Marshal . Git back, can’t youse? What 
de hell’s de matter wit’ youse? 

[He comes down the steps and violently 
pushes the Crowd back. The Ambu¬ 
lance-Driver enters the house.] 

The Policeman. [At the window .] Are 
dey bringin’ dat stretcher? 

The Marshal. On de way up! [To the 
Crowd.] Keep back! 

[The Policeman leaves the window. 
Lippo’s Pupil, her music-roll under her 
arm, appears timidly in the doorway .] 

The Marshal. [Grabbing her arm roughly .] 
Where you goin’? 

The Girl. [Nervously.] I’m going home. 

The Marshal. Home? Where do you 
live? 

The Girl. Ninety-first Street. 

The Marshal. What are you doin’ here? 

The Girl. I just came for a music-lesson, 
that’s all. 

The Marshal. Yeah? Well, you can’t go 
now. 

The Girl. [Beginning to whimper.] I want 
to go home. 

The Marshal. You can’t go now. Nobody 
can’t leave de house now. 

The Policeman. [Coming out of the 
house.] Who’s dis kid? 

The Marshal. Says she come here to take 
a music-lesson an’ she wants to go home. 

The Policeman. [To the Girl.] Do you 
know anythin’ about this killin’? 

The Girl. No, I don’t. I just heard some 
shooting, that’s all. My mother will be wor¬ 
ried, if I don’t come home. 

The Policeman . Well,, you can’t go now. 
Get‘inside dere, out o’ de way. Dey’ll be 
bringin’ her down in a minute. 

[He pushes the Girl inside the house and 
comes down the steps.] 

The Policeman. Come on, git back from 
dem steps! Back now, all o’ youse! 

[He and the Marshal push the Crowd 
back to the right of the stoop, leaving 
the steps and the sidewalk in front of 
them clear. Then he goes up the steps 
again.] 

The Marshal. What did he do? Shoot two 
of ’em? 

The Policeman. Ill say he did! His wife 
an’ her sweetie. A guy named Sankey. He 
was dead when I got up dere. 

The Marshal. I seen him tryin’ to climb 
out t’roo de winder. An’ dis guy grabs ’im 
an’ pulls ’im back. 


The Interne. [From the Maurrant win¬ 
dow.] Officer! Come on up! 

[He leaves thel window, as the Police¬ 
man exits intofthe house. Suddenly Sam 
utters an exclamation of anguish and, 
pushing his way out of the crowd, hur¬ 
ries over to the left.] 

The Marshal. Hey, you! Where you goin’? 

[Sam ignores him and hurries on.] 
A Woman. Look! There’s the Maurrant 
girl! 

Another Woman. Who? 

A Woman. It’s her dauhgter. 

[The Crowd murmurs excitedly, as Rose 
comes on quickly at the left.] 

Rose. What’s the matter, Sam? What’s 
the ambulance for? Did anybody get hurt? 
Sam. Go away, Rose. Go away. 

Rose. Who is it, Sam? What’s the mat¬ 
ter? Is it my mother? It’s not my mother, 
is it? [Clinging to him.] Sam, is it? 

Sam. There’s been an accident. Go away, 
Rose. [He tries to force her away.] 

Rose. Tell me what’s happened! Tell me I 
Miss Cushing. [Appearing at the window.] 
They’re bringing her down! 

Rose. [With a cry.] It is my mother! 
Miss Cushing. [Seeing her.] Oh, my God,. 
there’s Rose! 

[Mrs. Fiorentino, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. 
Hildebrand, Lippo, and Buchanan 
crowd to the Maurrant windows.] 

Sam. Rose! Go away! 

[She pays no attention to him, but 
stands watching the door, transfixed. 
The Interne comes briskly out of the 
house.] 

The Interne. [To the Marshal.] Hold 
the door open, will you? 

[He comes down the steps.] 
The Marshal. Sure, doc! 

[He hurries into the vestibule.] 
The Interne. [To the Crowd.] Keep back, 
now! 

Rose. [Seizing the Interne’s arm.] Doc¬ 
tor! Is she dead? 

The Interne. Who are you? Her daugh¬ 
ter? 

Rose. Yes, sir. I’m her daughter. 

The Interne. She’s pretty badly hurt. Step 
aside, now! 

[They step aside, as the Ambulance- 
Driver and the Policeman come out of 
the house, carrying Mrs. Maurrant on 
the stretcher. There is a low murmur 
from the crowd.] 

The Ambulance-Driver. Easy, now. 

The Policeman. All right. 

[They come down the steps and go 
toward the left.] 
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Rose. [Running forward and gripping the 
side of the stretcher. ] Mother! Mother! 

Mrs. Maurrant. [Opening her eyes, 
feebly.'] Rose! 

[She tries to lift her hand, but it falls 
back.] 

The Interne. [Pulling Rose back.] You 
mustn’t talk to her now. 


[Sam takes her about the shoulders. 
They and the Interne follow the 
stretcher off at the left. The Crowd 
swarms after them. Fred comes out of 
the house, carrying one end of an iron 
bedstead.] 

CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


Mid-afternoon of the same day. At the left 
of the stoop is a large roll of bedding. 
Before the rise of the curtain, and con¬ 
tinuing faintly thereafter, a woman can 
be heard singing scales. 

[Olsen, pipe in mouth, is leaning against 
the railing. Two Men, furniture-movers, 
appear at the left.] 

One of the Men. [Picking up the bed¬ 
ding.] All right. Dat’s all, Charlie! 

[The Men exit left. A Policeman 
comes out of the house, carrying the 
blood-stained dress of Mrs. Maurrant, 
and Sankey’s coat, cap, and bill-holder. 
He comes down the steps, and exits at 
the right. At the left, two young Nurse- 
Maids, in smart uniforms, appear, each 
wheeling a de-luxe baby-carriage.] 

First Nurse-Maid. [Seeing the house-num¬ 
ber.] This must be the place, right here— 
346 . 

[They stop, under the Maurrant win¬ 
dows.] 

Second Nurse-Maid. Yes, I guess it is. 

First Nurse-Maid. Yes, this is it, all right. 
[Looking up.] Must be right up there, on 
the first floor, see? 

Second Nurse-Maid. Yes, sure. [Excit¬ 
edly.] Say, look! You can see where the 
glass is out of the window. That’s where this 
feller What’s-his-name tried to climb out. 

First Nurse-Maid. Oh, yes, I see it! Say, 
what do you know about that! 

Second Nurse-Maid. [Taking a pink tab¬ 
loid newspaper from under the hood of the 
baby-buggy.] Wait! There’s a picture of it 
somewhere. [Turning the pages.] Here it is. 
[They excitedly examine it together, as she 
reads:] “Composograph showing Sankey, 
scantily clad, in a last vain attempt to escape 
the vengeance of the jealousy-crazed husband 
whojftffliome he had destroyed.” And there’s 
Maurrant pulling him back. And Mrs. Maur¬ 
rant trying to get the pistol away from him, 


see? Look at the blood running down her 
face, will you? 

First Nurse-Maid. It’s worse than awful! 
Can you imagine what those two must have 
felt like, when he walked in on them like 
that? 

Second Nurse-Maid. Well, he just hap¬ 
pened to be one of the ones that find out! 
Believe me, there’s lots and lots of husbands 
that don’t know the half of what goes on up¬ 
town, while they’re down-town making a 
living. 

First Nurse-Maid. Say, you’re not telling 
me, are you? If I was to spill all I know, 
there’d be many a happy home busted up. I 
wonder if they caught him. 

Second Nurse-Maid. [As her Baby begins 
a thin wailing.] Oh, God, he’s in again! [To 
the unseen Baby.] Shut up a little while, 
can’t you? [She shakes the carriage.] 

A Policeman. [Appearing at the Maur¬ 
rant windows, a tabloid in his hand.] Keep 
movin’, ladies. No loiterin’ aroun’ here. 

First Nurse-Maid. [Eagerly.] Say, have 
they caught him yet? 

The Policeman. Why, ain’t you hoid? He 
was last seen flyin’ over Nova Scotia,* on his 
way to Paris. 

First Nurse-Maid. Who are you trying to 
string, anyhow? 

Second Nurse-Maid. [Coquettishly.] Say, 
will you let us come up and look around? 

The Policeman. Why, sure, sure! Bring 
de babies, too. De commissioner is soivin’ 
tea up here at four-thoity. 

Second Nurse-Maid. You’re awful smart, 
aren’t you? 

The Policeman. Yeah, that’s why dey put 
me on de entertainment committee. I’m 
Handsome Harry Moiphy, de boy comedian 
0 ’ Brooklyn. 

First Nurse-Maid . [Looking at her watch.] 
Oh, say, I ought to be getting back. [Turn¬ 
ing her carriage.] Clarice darling would 
throw a duck-fit, if she knew I brought her 
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precious dumplings to a neighborhood like 
this. 

Second Nurse-Maid. [Turning her car¬ 
riage.] There’s not so much to see, anyhow. 
It’s nothing but a cheap common dump. 

[They go toward the left.'] 

The Policeman. Over de river, goils. See 
you in de funny paper. 

Second Nurse-Maid . Don’t you get so 
fresh. 

The Policeman. Drop in again, when you’re 
in de neighborhood. An’ tell Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Harry was askin’ for her. 

[As the Nurse-Maids go off at the left, 
Easter hurries on at the right, several 
folded newspapers under his arm.] 

Easter. [To the Policeman, going to the 
left of the stoop.] Is Miss Maurrant up 
there, officer? 

The Policeman . No. There ain’t nobody 
up here but me. 

Easter. You don’t happen to know where 
she is, do you? 

The Policeman. No, I don’t. Are you a 
reporter? 

Easter. Who, me? I’m just a friend of 
hers. I’ve got to see her. 

The Policeman. Well, I ain’t seen her since 
she went off to the horspital this mornin’. 
She ain’t been back since. 

[He starts to leave the window .] 

Easter. Oh, officer! 

The Policeman. Yeah? 

Easter. Have they caught him yet? 

The Policeman. Naw, not yet. But we’ll 
get ’im, all right! 

[He leaves the window. Easter remains 
at the left of the stoop, uncertain 
whether to go or not. Mrs. Jones ap¬ 
pears, at the right, carrying several 
newspapers.] 

Mrs. Jones. [To Olsen.] Have they 
caught him yet? 

Olsen. [Shaking his head.] No. 

Mrs. Jones. I been down at Police Head¬ 
quarters all this while— [Breaking off, as she 
notices Easter.] Say, what’s he want here? 

[Olsen shrugs his shoulders.] 

Easter. [Approaching them.] Pardon me, 
but maybe you can tell me where I can find 
Miss Maurrant? [Olsen shakes his head.] 

Mrs. Jones. Why no, I can’t. I jus’ this 
minute got back from Police Headquarters. 
Maybe she’s aroun’ at the horspital. 

Easter. No, I just came from there. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, I really couldn’t say 
where she is. Was there somethin’ special 
you wanted to see her about? 

Easter. I’m a friend of hers- 

Mrs. Jones. Yeah, I noticed you talkin’ to 


her last night, when I took the dog out. 
[Staring at him.] Well, I guess she’ll need 
all the friends shs*s got now. Imagine a 
thing like this haj&enin’ right here in this 
house, at ten o’clock in the mornin’! Every¬ 
thin’ goin’ on just as usual, and then, all of 
a sudden, before you know it, there’s two 
people murdered. 

Olsen. I tal everybody some day he kill 
her. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, I ain’t sayin’ it’s right 
to kill anybody, but if anybody had a reason, 
he certainly had. You oughta heard some o’ 
the questions they was askin’ me down at the 
Police. I could feel myself gettin’ redder an’ 
redder. “Say,” I says, “how do you expect 
me to know things like that?” [Suddenly, as 
she looks left.] Here’s Rose, now! 

Easter. Where? 

[He turns quickly and hurries to the 
left, as Rose appears, carrying four or 
five packages.] 

Mrs. Jones. [To Olsen.] He seems to 
take a pretty friendly interest in her. 

[Olsen nods.] 

Rose. [Anxiously, as she comes up to 
Easter at the left of the stoop.] Have they 
caught him yet? 

Easter. Why no, they haven’t. I just 
asked the officer upstairs. 

Rose. Oh, I hope he got away! If they 
get him, there’s no telling what they’ll do to 
him. And what would be the good of that? 
He never would have done it, if he’d been in 
his right mind. 

Easter. I only heard about it a little while 
ago. So I went right around to the hospital. 
But they said you’d left. 

Rose. [Going to the steps.] She never 
opened her eyes again. They did everything 
they could for her, but it didn’t help. 

Easter. Here, let me take your bundles. 

Rose. No, it’s all right. I think I’ll just 
sit down for a minute. 

[She sits on the stoop and puts the 
packages beside her.] 

Easter. Can’t I get you something? A 
drink or something? 

Rose. No, I’m all right. It’s so hot. [She 
puts her hand to her head.] And all those 
people asking me a lot of questions. 

Mrs. Jones. [Approaching the stoop.] Are 
you feelin’ dizzy or anythin’? 

Rose. No, I’ll be all right in a minute. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, I was gonna say, if you 
want to go up to my flat an’ lay down for a 
minute- 

Rose. No, thanks; I don’t waiSNto lie 
down. I’ve got to go upstairs to get some 
things. 
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Easter. Why, say, you don’t want to go up 
there! 

Rose. I’ve got to; there’s some things I 
need. 

Easter. Well, let me get them for you. 
Or this lady here. 

Mrs. Jones . Yeah, sure. The place is a 
sight up there. You’re li’ble to go into a 
faint or somethin’. 

Rose . I guess nothing can be any worse 
than what’s happened already. [Indicating 
the bundles .] I got to change my dress. I 
bought a white dress for her. And white silk 
stockings. I want her to look pretty. 

Mrs. Jones. Yeah, white is the nicest. 

Rose. She looks so quiet and natural. 
You’d think she was asleep. 

Mrs. Jones. It was the same way with my 
mother. You’d of thought she was gonna get 
up the next minute. [Starting to go up the 
steps.] Well, I gotta go up an’ get me some 
lunch. Between everythin’ happenin’ an’ 
goin’ down to Police Headquarters an’ all, I 
ain’t had a bite to eat since breakfast. [Stop¬ 
ping on the top step, and looking from Rose 
to Easter.] Well, you certainly never know, 
when you get up in the mornin’, what the 
■ day is gonna bring. [She enters the house.] 

Rose. [Rising.'] Well, I’d better be going 
up, too. There’s a lot of things to attend to. 

Easter . You better let me come up with 
you. 

Rose. Why thanks, Mr. Easter. But I’d 
rather go alone, if you don’t mind. 

Easter. But, listen here—you can’t go 
through all this alone —a kid like you. That’s 
why I came around. I knew you’d be need¬ 
ing a helping hand. 

Rose. That’s awfully nice of you, Mr. 
Easter. But I don’t need any help, honest I 
don’t. [She opens one of the packages.] 

Easter . Why, you can’t handle everything 
yourself! What about a place to live and all 
that? 

Rose. [Taking a rosette of black crape 
out of the package.] Well, I don’t exactly 
know, yet. I’ll have to find some place where 
Willie and I can live. I’d like it to be some 
place where he wouldn’t be running around 
the streets all the time. You see, there’s no¬ 
body but me to look out for him now. 

[Olsen crosses to the cellar . Mrs. 
Jones appears at her window and fur¬ 
tively peeps out at Rose and Easter.] 

Rose. [As she sees that Olsen is about to 
descend the cellar steps.] Oh, Mr. Olsen! 

OlsejL- [Stopping.] Yes, ma’am. 

RoseT Would you mind lending me a ham¬ 
mer and some tacks? I want to put up this 
crape. 


Olsen. Yes, ma’am; I bring ’em right 
away. 

[He goes down into the cellar. Mrs. 
Jones leaves the window.] 

Easter. [Insistently.] But why won’t you 
let me help you out? 

Rose. It’s terribly nice of you, Mr. Easter. 
But I’ll be able to manage alone, really I 
will. It isn’t as if I wasn’t young and strong 
and able to take care of myself. But as it is, 
I’d sort of rather not be under obligations. 

Easter. Why, you wouldn’t be under any 
obligations. I just mean it in a friendly way. 
that’s all. 

Rose. You’ve been very nice to me and all 
that, Mr. Easter. But—well, I’ve been sort 
of thinking things over—you know, about 
what we talked about last night and all. And 
I honestly don’t think I’d care about going 
on the stage. 

Easter. Say, you’ve got me all wrong, 
Rose! Just forget all about that, will you? 
I just want to help you out, that’s all. [Tak¬ 
ing a step toward her.] I think you’re one 
swell kid, and I want to do something for 
you. I’m not trying to put anything over on 
you. 

[Shirley appears, at the left, carrying 
her school-bag, from which a newspaper 
protrudes.] 

Rose. Well, that’s nice and friendly of 
you, Mr. Easter. And if I ever do need any 
help- 

Shirley. [Catching sight of Rose.] Rose! 
You poor thing! [She runs up to Rose and 
throws her arms about her.] It’s terrible— 
terrible! 


Rose. Yes, it is. But I sort of had a feel¬ 
ing all along that something terrible was 
going to happen. 

[Olsen comes up the steps, with a> ham¬ 
mer and a box of tacks.] 

Shirley. How could he do such a thing! I 
couldn’t believe it when I read it. 

Rose. He was out of his mind when he 
did it. Oh, I only hope he got away. [As 
Olsen approaches.] Oh, thanks, Mr. Olsen. 
Olsen. I do it. 

Rose. [Giving him the crape.] Oh, would 
you, please? Right up there, I think. 

[She indicates the left of the doorway .] 
Olsen. [Going up the steps.] Sure. 

Rose. [Going to Easter and extending 
her hand.] Thanks for coming around, Mr. 
Easter. I don’t know when I’ll be able to get 
back to the office. 

Easter. Why, that’s all right about that. 

Only, in the meantime, I wish- 

Rose. If I need any help, I’ll let you know. 
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[i With a tone of finality in her voice .] Good- 
by. 

Easter. All right; but don't forget. [He 
hesitates, then decides to go .] Well, good-by. 

[He goes off at left.] 

Rose. I've got to go up and get some 
things that Willie and I need. Sam went to 
call for him at school and take him around 
to my aunt's. You see, I didn’t want him 
coming back here. He's only a little kid, 
after all. 

Shirley. Oh, it’s such a terrible thing! I 
can't believe it yet. 

Olsen. [Holding up the crape.] Dis vay? 

Rose. Yes, like that. [ Hesitantly, as she 
picks up her bundles.] Miss Kaplan, it’s sort 
of silly of me, I guess. But I’m kind of 
afraid to go up there alone. I wonder if 
you’d mind coming up with me. 

[Olsen tacks up the crape.] 

Shirley. Anything I can do for you, poor 
child! 

[She and Rose go up the steps.] 

Rose. Thanks ever so much. [To Olsen.] 
Thanks, Mr. Olsen. It's awfully nice of you. 
[She and Shirley enter the house. 
Olsen exits down the cellar steps. Kap¬ 
lan appears at his window, and seating 
himself, begins to read a newspaper. An 
undersized Man and a tall, athletic 
Woman appear at the right. They are 
dressed for tennis, and carry tennis- 
rackets.] 

Man. [As they cross.] He would say that. 

Woman. So I just looked at him for a 
moment, without saying anything. And then 
I said: “My dear boy,” I said. “What do 
you expect anyhow, in this day and age?” I 
said, “Why even Frankl has to do a black 
bathroom occasionally,” I said. 

Man. [^4j they disappear at the left.] Ex¬ 
actly T *And what did he say to that? 

[Buchanan comes out of the house, 
and, seeing Kaplan at the window, stops 
at the right balustrade.] 

Buchanan. Well, there’s been some excite¬ 
ment around here today. 

Kaplan. [Looking up from his paper.] 
Dees is a terrible t’ing vich hes heppened. 

Buchanan. I'll say it is! You know, the 
way I look at it, he didn't have a right to 
kill the both of them like that. Of course 
I'm not saying what she did was right, either. 

Kaplan . How ken ve call ourselves ciwil- 
ized, ven ve see thet sax jealousy hes de 
power to avaken in us de primitive pessions 
of de sevege? 

Buchanan. [Rather bewildered by this.] 
Yes, that's true, too. Of course, you can’t ex¬ 
pect a man to stand by and see his home 


broken up. But murdering them, like that, is 
going a little too far. Well, I got to go and 
phone the doctor. Tjfds thing's given my wife 
a kind of a relapse. She thought a lot of 
Mrs. Maurrant. 

[He goes down the steps, and off at the 
left, as Lippo appears at the right.] 
hippo. [Stopping in front of Kaplan’s 
window.] Dey don’ ketcha Maurrant, ha? 
Kaplan . I hevn’t hoid anyt’ing foider. 
Lippo. He’sa gonna gat da 'lectrica-chair, 
ha? 

Kaplan. De blood-lust of our enlightened 
population must be setisfied! De Chreestian 
state will kerry out to de last letter de 
Mosaic law. 

Lippo. Eef Ahm ketcha my wife sleepin' 
wit' 'nudder man, Ahm gonna keela 'er, too. 

[Sam hurries on at the left.] 
Kaplan. So you t’ink thet merriage should 
give to de hosband de power of life and det' 
and thet- 

Sam. [Going up the steps.] Papa, is there 
any news of Maurrant? 

Kaplan. I hev heard notting. 

Sam. The police are going to make me 
testify against him. What can I do, papa? 
Kaplan. You ken do notting. 

Sam. How can I send a man to the elec¬ 
tric-chair? How can I? I tried to stop him, 
papa. I tried to warn her— [He stops short, 
as several shots are heard off-stage at the 
left.] What’s that? 

Lippo. [Excitedly .] Dey finda 'im! 

[He runs off at the left, followed by 
Sam. Kaplan leans out of the window. 
At the same moment, Mrs. Jones leans 
out of her window and, a moment later, 
Mrs. Fiorentino out of hers. In the 
Maurrant apartment, the Policeman 
leans out and Rose and Shirley appear 
in the hall bedroom window. Rose is 
wearing a mourning-dress. Olsen comes 
up the cellar steps and runs off at the 
left. Mrs. Olsen comes up the steps. 
Several Men and Women appear at the 
right, and run off at the left.] 

Rose. [Agitatedly.] Is that him? 

The Policeman. Must be! 

[Voices are heard shouting in the dis¬ 
tance, and then another shot. The 
Policeman leaves the window.] 

Rose. Oh, God! They wouldn't shodt 
him, would they? [She leaves the window.] 
Shirley. [Following her.] Rose! 

[Two or three more Persons appear at 
the right and run off at the lej^The 
Policeman runs out of the housk, as 
Buchanan appears at the left.] 
Buchanan. [Excitedly.] They got him! 
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[The Policeman runs off at the left. 
Shirley reappears at the Maurrant 
window.] 

Mrs. Jones. [Calling.] Have they got 
him? 

Buchanan. Yes! He was hiding in the 
furnace, down at 322. [As Rose comes out 
0} the house.] They found him, Miss Maur¬ 
rant ! 

Rose. [Her hand to her heart.] Oh! Is 
he hurt? 

Buchanan. I don’t know. He fired at the 
cops and they fired back at him. I was just 
passing the house when it happened. 

Mrs. Jones. [Leaning far out.] Here they 
come! 

[She leaves the window. The low mur¬ 
mur of the approaching Crowd can he 
heard, off-stage left.] 

Rose. Where? [She comes down the 
stoop and looks off at the left.] Oh! 

[She covers her eyes and turns away.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. You better come inside. 

Shirley. Come up, Rose. 

Buchanan. Yes, you better. 

[He takes her by the arm.] 

Rose. [Resisting.] No. No. Please let 
me alone. I want to see him. 

[She leans against the railing. Mean¬ 
while, the murmur and tramp of the ap¬ 
proaching Crowd has grown nearer and 
nearer.] 

Mrs. Fiorentino. Look at him, vill you! 
[Miss Cushing comes out of the house 
and stands on the stoop, followed a mo¬ 
ment later by Mrs. Jones. Maurrant 
appears at the left, between two police¬ 
men. Behind him a third Policeman 
holds back a swarming Crowd, which in¬ 
cludes Sam and Lippo. Maurrant’s 
clothes are torn, and his right arm is in 
a crude sling. Sweat, blood, and grime 
have made him almost unrecognizable. 
The Policemen, too, show evidences of 
a struggle.] 

Rose. [Running forward.] Pop! Are you 
hurt? 

Maurrant. [Seeing her for the first time.] 
Rose! 

One of the Policemen. [To whom Maur¬ 
rant is manacled.] Keep back, miss! 

Maurrant. It’s me daughter! Fer Chris’ 
sake, boys, lemme talk to me daughter! 
Maybe I’ll never be seein’ her again! 

First Policeman. Give *im a woid wit’ her. 
[He is the Officer who was on duty in 
&te Maurrant apartment.] 

Second Policeman. [After a moment’s 
hesitation.] Well, all right. [Savagely to 


Maurrant.] But don’t try to pull nothin’, 
hear? 

[There is a forward movement in the 
Crowd.] 

First Policeman. [To the Crowd.] Keep 
back, youse! 

Maurrant. Rose! You’re wearin’ a black 
dress, Rose! 

Rose. Oh, pop, why did you do it? Why 
did you? 

Maurrant. I must o’ been out 0’ me head, 
Rose. Did she say anythin’? 

Rose. She never opened her eyes again. 

Maurrant. I’d been drinkin’, Rose—see 
what I mean?—an’ all the talk that was 
goin’ around. I just went clean off me nut, 
that’s all. 

Rose. What’ll they do to you, pop? 

Maurrant. It’s the chair for me, I guess. 
But I don’t care—let ’em give me the chair. 
I deserve it all right. But it’s her I’m thinkin’ 
of, Rose—the way she looked at me. I 
oughtn’t to done it, Rose. 

Rose. She was always so good and sweet. 

Maurrant. Don’t I know it? I ain’t no 
murderer—you ought to be the one to know 
that, Rose. I just went out o’ me head, that’s 
all it was. 

Second Policeman. All right, that’s all now. 
Come on! 

Maurrant. Gimme a minute, can’t you? 
She’s me daughter. Gimme a chance, can’t 
you? What’s gonna happen to you, Rose? 

Rose. I’ll be all right, pop. You don’t need 
to worry about me. 

Maurrant. I ain’t been a very good father, 
have I? 

Rose. Don’t worry about that, pop. 

Maurrant. It ain’t that I ain’t meant to 
be. It’s just the way things happened to 
turn out, that’s all. Keep your eye on Willie, 
Rose. Don’t let Willie grow up to be^ mur¬ 
derer, like his pop. 

Rose. I’m going to do all I can for him, 
pop. 

Maurrant. You’re a good girl, Rose. You 
was always a good girl. 

Rose. [Breaking down.] Oh, pop! 

[She throws her arms about his neck and 
buries her head against him. Maurrant 
sobs hoarsely.] 

First Policeman. [Gently.] Come on now, 
miss. 

[He and Sam take Rose from Maur¬ 
rant.] 

Second Policeman. All right. Come on, 
Charlie. 

[They go toward the right, the Crowd 
swarming behind them. Straggling dong 
at the very end 0} the Crowd is an un - 
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kempt Woman, wheeling a ramshackle 
baby-carriage. Mrs. Jones and Miss 
Cushing fall in with the Crowd. Rose 
gradually recovers her self-control, and 
stands at the stoop with Sam beside her. 
The others watch the receding Crowd for 
a moment. Then Kaplan and Mrs. 
Fiorentino leave their windows. The 
First Policeman enters the house, fol¬ 
lowed by Lippo. Mrs. Olsen goes to the 
cellar. Shirley looks down at Rose and 
Sam for a moment, then abruptly leaves 
the window .] 

Sam. [Taking Rose by the arm.] Rose, 
you better come inside. 

Rose. No, I'm all right again, Sam--hon¬ 
estly I am. [Trying to regain her self-com¬ 
posure.] What about Willie, Sam? 

Sam. I told him an accident had happened. 

Rose. It's better to break it to him that 
way. But I'll have to tell him, I guess. He'd 
only find it out himself tomorrow, with the 
papers all full of it. I saw Mrs. Sankey down 
at Police Headquarters. It’s terrible for her, 
with two little children. 

Shirley. [Appearing at the Maurrant 
window, a covered pot in her hand.] Rose! 

Rose. [Looking up.] Yes, Miss Kaplan? 

Shirley. There’s a chicken here that I 
found on the gas-stove. 

Rose. A chicken? 

Shirley. Yes. The policeman says he 
smelt it cooking this morning, so he turned 
out the gas. 

Rose. Oh, I remember, now. My mother 
6 aid she was going to make some soup for 
poor Mrs. Buchanan, upstairs. 

Shirley. It won’t keep long in this weather. 

Rose. No. I really think Mrs. Buchanan 
ought to have the good of it. 

Shirley. All right. I'll take it up to her. 

Rp$e. Thanks ever so much, Miss Kaplan. 
[Shirley leaves the window.] It's only a 
few hours ago that she was standing right 
here, telling me about the chicken. And then 
she went upstairs, and the next I saw of her, 
they were carrying her out. [Abruptly, as 
she starts to go up the steps.] Well, I've got 
to go up and get my things. 

Sam. I must talk to you! What are you 
going to do, Rose? 

Rose. Well, I haven’t really had any time 
to do much thinking. But I really think the 
best thing I could do, would be to get out of 
New York. You know, like we were saying 
this morning—how things might be different, 
if you only had a chance to breathe and 
spread out a little. Only when I said it, I 
never dreamt it would be this way. 

Sam. If you go, I'll go with you. 


Rose. But, Sam dear- 

Sam. I don’t care anything about my 
career. It's you—you—I care about. Do you 
think I can stay hei 6 , stifling to death, in this 
slum, and never seeing you? Do you think 
my life means anything to me without you? 

Rose. But, Sam, we've got to be practical 
about it. How would we manage? 

Sam. I don’t care what I do. I'll be a day- 
laborer; I’ll dig sewers—anything. [Taking 
her passionately in his arms.] Rose, don't 
leave me! 

Rose. I like you so much, Sam. I like you 
better than anybody I know. 

Sam. I love you, Rose. Let me go with 
you! 

Rose. It would be so nice to be with you. 
You’re different from anybody I know. But 
I’m just wondering how it would work out. 

Sam. If we have each other, that's the 
vital thing, isn’t it? What else matters but 
that? 

Rose. Lots of things, Sam. There’s lots of 
things to be considered. Suppose something 
was to happen—well, suppose I was to have 
a baby, say. That sometimes happens, even 
when you don’t want it to. What would we 
do, then? We’d be tied down then, for life, 
just like all the other people around here. 
They all start out loving each other and 
thinking that everything is going to be fine— 
and before you know, they find out they 
haven’t got anything and they wish they 
could do it all over again—only it’s too late. 

Sam. It’s to escape all that, that we must 
be together. It's only because we love each 
other and belong to each other, that we can 
find the strength to escape. 

Rose. [Shaking her head.] No, Sam. 

Sam. Why do you say no? 

Rose. It’s what you said just now—about 
people belonging to each other. I don’t think 
people ought to belong to anybody but them¬ 
selves. I was thinking that if my mother had 
really belonged to herself, and that if my 
father had really belonged to himself, it 
never would have happened. It was only be¬ 
cause they were always depending on some¬ 
body else for what they ought to have had 
inside themselves. Do you see what I mean, 
Sam? That's why I don’t want to belong to 
anybody, and why I don't want anybody to 
belong to me. 

Sam. You want to go through life alone? 
—never loving anyone, never having anyone 
love you? 

Rose. Why, of course not, Sam! I want 
love more than anything else in th^world. 
But loving and belonging aren't the same 
thing. [Putting her arms about him.] Sam, 
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dear, listen. If we say good-by now, it 
doesn't mean that it has to be forever. Maybe 
some day, when we're oWer and wiser, things 
will be different. Don't look as if it was the 
end of the world, Sam! 

Sam. It is the end of my world. 

Rose. It isn't, Sam! If you'd only believe 
in yourself a little more, things wouldn’t look 
nearly so bad. Because once you’re sure of 
yourself, the things that happen to you aren’t 
so important. The way I look at it, it’s not 
what you do that matters so much; it’s what 
you are. [Warmly.] I’m so fond of you, 
Sam. And I’ve got such a lot of confidence 
in you. [Impulsively.] Give me a nice kiss! 
[Sam takes her in his arms and kisses 
her passionately. A gawky Girl of sev¬ 
enteen—one of Lippo’s pupils, appears 
at the left, and looks at them , scandal¬ 
ized. Then she goes into the vestibule 
and rings the bell. The door clicks and 
she enters the house , as Shirley comes 
out, carrying a wicker suit-case. Shir¬ 
ley looks at Sam and Rose.] 

Rose. [To Shirley.] I was just telling 
Sam that I think I’ll soon be going away 
from New York. 

[Sam looks at her for a moment, in 
agony, then goes abruptly into the 
house.] 

Shirley. I put your things in this suit-case. 
[She comes down to the pavement. The 
Girl, in the Fiorentino apartment, be¬ 
gins tuning her violin.] 

Rose. [Taking the suit-case.] You’ve been 
awfully nice to me. Don’t worry about Sam, 
Miss Kaplan. Everything will be all right 
with him. 

Shirley. I hope so. 

[From the Fiorentino apartment come 
the strains of Dvordk f s “Humoresque,” 
jerkily played on a violin.] 

Rose. Oh, I just know it will! [Extending 
her hand.] Good-by, Miss Kaplan. 

Shirley. Good-by, Rose. [Impulsively.] 
You're a sweet girl! 

[She hugs and kisses her.] 


Rose. I hope 111 see you again. 

Shirley. [Crying.] I hope so, Rose. 

[Rose takes up the suit-case and goes 
off at the left. Shirley stands watching 
her.] 

Kaplan . [Re-appearing at his window.] 
Shoiley, vot’s de metter again vit Sem? He’s 
crying on de bed. 

Shirley. Let him alone, papa, can’t you? 
[She turns and enters the house. Kap¬ 
lan sighs and, seating himself at the 
window, opens a newspaper. A shabby, 
middle-aged Couple appear at the right, 
and approach the stoop.] 

The Man. [Reading the To Let sign.] 
Here’s a place. Six rooms. Want to take a 
look at it? 

[A Group of Children off-stage left 
begin singing “The Farmer in the Dell." 
This continues until after the curtain is 
down.] 

The Woman. All right. No harm lookin'. 
Ring for the janitor. [The Man goes up 
the stoop and rings the Janitor’s bell.] 
Somebody must 0 ’ just died. 

The Man. Yeah, maybe that’s why they’re 
movin’ out. [Wiping his face with a handker¬ 
chief.] Phoo! Seems to be gettin’ hotter 
every minute. 

[Mrs. Fiorentino seats herself at her 
window , a sewing-basket in her lap. Mrs. 
Jones and Miss Cushing appear at the 
right , busily engaged in conversation.] 

Miss Cushing. The poor little thing! 

Mrs. Jones. [4s they go up the steps.] 
Well, you never can tell with them quiet 
ones. It wouldn’t surprise me a bit, if she 
turned out the same way as her mother. 
She’s got a gentleman friend that I guess 
ain’t hangin’ around for nothin’. I seen him 
late last night, and this afternoon, when I 

come home from the police- v " 

[She is still talking, as they enter the 
house. Mrs. Olsen comes up the cellar 
steps. A Sailor appears at the left with 
two Girls, an arm about the waist of 
each. They stroll slowly across .] 
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CC ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS” IS NOT MERELY 

our theater’s best portrait of Lincoln. 
JLJjLlt is its author’s most mature and 
satisfying play. For the first time in his 
writing for the stage, form and substance are 
blended in it with the convincing artistry 
that marks the full-grown playwright. 

This advance is due not alone to the great¬ 
ness of the subject, or to increased technical 
facility, both of which are evident. It has 
resulted rather from the gradual awakening 
of the disillusioned intellectual, with a nega¬ 
tive philosophy, to a live sense of the posi¬ 
tive ideals that alone can save a bewildered 
humanity, and incidentally its drama. 

Sherwood’s thought experience has been 
that of most sensitive minds of the post-war 
generation. In the preface to There Shall Be 
No Night Mr. Sherwood makes plain the 
steps leading to his change from futile paci¬ 
fism to belligerency in defence of human 
liberty. Lincoln, he admits, made him fully 
aware that even a great pacifist, when right 
principles are threatened by war, can put no 
reliance in appeasement. In this connection 
Mr. Sherwood writes of Lincoln: 

“He had to face the issue of appeasement 
or war. He faced it. . . . It did mean war— 
and for Lincoln four years of anguish and 
then violent death. But it saved the Union.” 

The uncompromising attitude that led Lin¬ 
coln to war has become Mr. Sherwood’s own. 
In the phrases searchingly selected and 
spliced with the perceptiveness of a portrait 
artist who delineates more than surfaces, 
Sherwood speaks with Lincoln; and nowhere 
more movingly than when his hero faces this 
centralizing issue: 

“I am not preaching civil war. All I am 
trying to do—now, and as long as I live—is 

# Copyright, 1937, 1939, by Robert Emmet Sherwood. 

Reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 

All inquiries should be addressed to the author's 
agent, Harold Freedman, 10x Park Avenue, New York 


to state and restate the fundamental virtues 
of our democracy. . . . 

“I believe most seriously that the perpetu¬ 
ation of these virtues is endangered ... by 
those who echo Judge Douglas in shouting, 
‘Leave it [slavery] alone!’ This is the com¬ 
placent policy of indifference to evil and that 
policy I cannot but hate.” 

And the same thought intensified is put into 
the President’s words of farewell: 

“We gained democracy, and now there is 
the question whether it is fit to survive. Per¬ 
haps we shall come to the dreadful day of 
awakening, and the dream is ended. . . . Let 
us believe that it is not true!” 

Such impassioned positiveness contrasts re¬ 
freshingly with the defeatist sentiments of 
The Petrified Forest or the mere war abhor¬ 
rence of Idiot’s Delight. It rises to whiter 
heat in There Shall Be No Night. In that 
play with less artistry than in Abe Lincoln 
the incidents of the plot become a mere 
vehicle for its overpowering eloquence. In 
Abe Lincoln a finely woven play pattern ex¬ 
hibits the character in a moving struggle with 
himself as he gropes from inquiring irrespon¬ 
sibility toward strong conviction and finally 
to the assumption of the world’s weightiest 
responsibility, for which a fate—mysterious 
to himself—seems to destine him. Grandly 
has Mr. Sherwood charted this course, and 
even more grandly has he ended it at the 
point where Lincoln leaves the security of 
his beloved Springfield to meet the tragic 
destiny that he vaguely senses and the audi¬ 
ence knows. This masterstroke in selection 
and arrangement is one of the most daring 
and distinguished in modern drama. 

But the portrait pattern is hardly more 
vivid or significant than the treatment of the 
background against which it is projected. The 
epic quality of the Lincoln life is shaf^iy de¬ 
fined in the scenes, both varied and symbolic, 
which Sherwood has constructed to explain 
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and develop it. In them the loyalties and 
conflicts of democracy, like forge and anvil, 
beat out a life whose own vision and humor¬ 
ous tolerance make it the perfect material 
for the process. From it that life emerges 
not so much the representative of America 
as its substance and symbol. This epic 
significance is further touchingly suggested 
at the heart of the play in a scene wholly 
Mr. Sherwood’s own—that of the prairie 
(Sc. VII). Imaginatively it conjures back 
the moment in the Lincoln life that has 
eluded the most searching of his biographers 
—the moment of his awakening to the call 
of destiny. It is Fortinbras to a sluggish 
Hamlet: Gethsemane to a divine spirit. The 
suffering and fortitude of his pioneer friends 
open to him the vista of the hazardous way 
to a great end, which from that moment 
must be his way—the way of every worthy 
American. 


We print after the play the dramatist’s 
documentation of the episodes, not to attest 
the sincerity of his work, but rather to em¬ 
phasize the skill with which he has fused 
his materials into convincing dramatic form. 

The play was first presented at the Na¬ 
tional Theatre in Washington on October 3, 
1938, and its long run in New York at the 
Plymouth Theatre began on October 15. It 
was produced by the Playwrights’ Company, 
an organization of which the author and his 
celebrated fellow dramatists, Maxwell An¬ 
derson, S. N. Behrman, Sidney Howard, and 
Elmer Rice were the members. The play was 
staged under the direction of Elmer Rice and 
its sets were designed by Jo Mielziner. Ray¬ 
mond Massey was Lincoln. The success of 
the play has been outstanding among the 
brilliant productions of this auspicious league 
of playwrights, a cooperative effort almost 
unprecedented in theater history. 
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ACT I 


SCENE I 

Mentor Graham’s cabin near New Salem, 
Illinois. Late at night. 

There is one rude table, piled with 
books and papers. Over it hangs an oil 
lamp, the only source of light. 

[At one side of the table sits Mentor 
Graham, a sharp but patient school¬ 
teacher. 


Across from him is Abe Lincoln— 
young, gaunt, tired but intent, dressed 
in the ragged clothes of a backwoods¬ 
man. He speaks with the drawl of south¬ 
ern Indiana—an accent which is more 
Kentuckian than Middle-Western. 
Mentor is leaning on the table. Abe’s 
chair is tilted back, so that his face is 
out of the light. Mentor tum& 1 page 
in a grammar book.] 
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Mentor. The Moods. [Mentor closes the 
book and looks at Abe.] Every one of us 
has many moods. You .yourself have more 
than your share of them, Abe. They express 
the various aspects of your character. So 
it is with the English language—and you must 
try to consider this language as if it were 
a living person, who may be awkward and 
stumbling, or pompous and pretentious, or 
simple and direct. Name me the five moods. 

Abe. The Indicative, Imperative, Poten¬ 
tial, Subjunctive, and Infinitive. 

Mentor. And what do they signify? 

Abe. The Indicative Mood is the easy one. 
It just indicates a thing—like “He loves,” 
“He is loved”—or, when you put it in the 
form of a question, “Does he love?” or “Is 
he loved?” The Imperative Mood is used for 
commanding, like “Get out and be damned 
to you.” 

Mentor. [Smiling.'] Is that the best ex¬ 
ample you can think of? 

Abe. Well—you can put it in the Bible 
way—“Go thou in peace.” But it’s still im¬ 
perative. 

Mentor. The mood derives its name from 
the implication of command. But you can 
use it in a very different sense—in the form 
of the humblest supplication. 

Abe. Like “Give us this day our daily 
bread and forgive us our trespasses.” 

Mentor. [Reaching for a newspaper in 
mess on the table.] I want you to read this 
—it’s a speech delivered by Mr. Webster be¬ 
fore the United States Senate. A fine docu¬ 
ment, and a perfect usage of the Imperative 
Mood in its hortatory sense. Here it is. Read 
this—down here. 

[He leans back to listen.] 

Abe. [Takes paper , leans forward into 
the lights and reads:] “Sir,” the Senator con¬ 
tinued, in the rich deep tones of the his¬ 
toric church bells of his native Boston, “Sir 
—I have not allowed myself to look beyond 
the Union, to see what might be hidden in 
the dark recess behind. While the Union 
lasts . . .” 

[Abe has been reading in a monotone, 
without inflection .] 

Mentor. [Testily.] Don’t read it off as if 
it were an inventory of Denton Offut’s gro¬ 
ceries. Imagine that you're making the speech 
before the Senate, with the fate of your 
country at stake. Put your own life into it! 

Abe. I couldn’t use words as long as Dan’l 
Webster. 

Mettfpr. That’s what you’re here for— 
to learn! Go ahead. 

Abe. [Reading slowly, gravely .1 “While 
the Union lasts, we have high prospects 


spread out before us, for us and our children. 
Beyond that, I seek not to penetrate the veil. 
God grant that in my day, at least, the cur¬ 
tain may not rise.” 

Mentor. Notice the use of verbs from 
here on. 

Abe. [Reads:] “When my eyes shall be 
turned to behold for the last time the sun in 
heaven, may I not see him shining on the 
broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union; on States dissevered, dis¬ 
cordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal 
blood! Let their last feeble glance rather 
behold the glorious ensign of the republic, 
now known and honored throughout the 
earth, not a single star of it obscured, bear¬ 
ing for its motto no such miserable inter¬ 
rogatory . . .” [He stumbles over the pro - 
nunciatu n.] 

Mentor. Interrogatory. 

Abe. [Continuing.] “. . . interrogatory as 
‘What is all this worth?’ Nor, those other 
words of delusion and folly, ‘Liberty first 
and Union afterwards’; but everywhere, 
spread all over in characters of living light, 
that other sentiment, dear to every true 
American heart—Liberty and Union . . 

Mentor. Emphasize the it and. ii 

Abe. “Liberty and Union, now and for¬ 
ever, one and inseparable!” [He puts the 
paper back on the table.] He must have had 
’em up on their feet cheering with that , all 
right. 

Mentor. Some cheered, and some spat, 
depending on which section they came from. 

Abe. What was he talking about? 

Mentor. It was in f he debate over the 
right of any state to secede from the Union. 
Hayne had pleaded South Carolina’s cause— 
pleaded it ably. He said that just as we 
have liberty as individuals—so have we lib¬ 
erty as states—to go as we please. Which 
means, if we don’t like the Union, as ex¬ 
pressed by the will of its majority, then we 
can leave it, and set up a new nation, or 
many nations—so that this continent might 
be as divided as Europe. But Webster an¬ 
swered him all right. He proved that with¬ 
out Union, we’d have precious little liberty 
left. Now—go on with the Potential Mood. 

Abe. That signifies possibility—usually of 
an unpleasant nature. Like, “If I ever get 
out of debt, I will probably get right back 
in again.” 

Mentor. [Smiles.] Why did you select 
that example, Abe? 

Abe. Well—it just happens to be the 
thought that’s always heaviest on my mind. 

Mentor. Is the store in trouble again? 
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Abe. [Calmly.] Yes. Berry’s drunk all 
the whiskey we ought to have sold, and we’re 
going to have to shut up any day now. I 
guess I’m my father’s own son. Give me a 
steady job, and I’ll fail at it. 

Mentor. You haven’t been a failure here, 
Abe. There isn’t a manjack in this com¬ 
munity that isn’t fond of you and anxious 
to help you get ahead. 

Abe. [With some bitterness .] I know— 
just like you, Mentor, sitting up late nights, 
to give me learning, out of the goodness of 
your heart. And now, Josh Speed and Judge 
Green and some of the others I owe money to 
want to get me the job of post-master, think¬ 
ing that maybe I can handle that } since 
there’s only one mail comes in a week. I’ve 
got friends, all right—the best friends. But 
they can’t change my luck, or maybe it’s 
just my nature. 

Mentor. What you want to do is get out 
of New S«' lem. This poor little forgotten 
town will never give any one any oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Abe. Yes—I’ve thought about moving, 
think about it all the time. My family have 
always been movers, shifting about, never 
knowing what they were looking for, and 
whatever it was, never finding it. My old 
father ambled from Virginia, to one place 
after another in Kentucky, where I was born, 
and then into Indiana, and then here in Illi¬ 
nois. About all I can remember of when I 
was a boy was hitching up, and then unhitch¬ 
ing, and then hitching up again. 

Mentor. Then get up and go, Abe. Make 
a new place for yourself in a new world. 

Abe. As a matter of fact, Seth Gale and 
me have been talking a lot about moving— 
out to Kansas or Nebraska territory. But— 
wherever I go—it’ll be the same story—more 
friends, more debts. 

Mentor. Well, Abe—just bear in mind 
that there are always two professions open 
to people who fail at everything else: there’s 
school-teaching, and there’s politics. 

Abe. Then I’ll choose school-teaching. 
You go into politics, and you may get elected. 

Mentor. Yes—there’s always that possi¬ 
bility. 

Abe. And if you get elected, you’ve got 
to go to the city. I don’t want none of that. 

Mentor. What did I say about two nega¬ 
tives? 

Abe. I meant, any of that. 

Mentor . What’s your objection to cities, 
Abe? Have you ever seen one? 

Abe. Sure. I’ve been down river twice to 
New Orleans. And, do you know, every min¬ 
ute of the time I was there, I was scared? 


Mentor . Scared of what, Abe? 

Abe. Well—it sounds kind of foolish—I 
was scared of people. 

Mentor. [Laughs.] Did you imagine 

they’d rob you of all your gold and jewels? 

Abe. [Serious.] No. I was scared they’d 
kill me. 

Mentor. [Also serious.] Why? Why 

should they want to kill you? 

Abe. I don’t kno.w. 

Mentor. [After a moment .] You think a 
lot about death, don’t you? 

Abe. I’ve had to, because it has always 
seemed to be so close to me—always—as far 
back as I can remember. When I was no 
higher than this table, we buried my mother. 
The milksick got her, poor creature. I helped 
Paw make the coffin—whittled the pegs for 
it with my own jackknife. We buried her in 
a timber clearing beside my grandmother, 
old Betsy Sparrow. I used to go there often 
and look at the place—used to watch the deer 
running over her grave with their little feet. 
I never could kill a deer after that. One time 
I catched hell from Paw because when he 
was taking aim I knocked his gun up. And 
I always compare the looks of those deer 
with the looks of men—like the men in New 
Orleans—that you could see had murder in 
their hearts. 

Mentor. [After a moment.] You’re a 
hopeless mess of inconsistency, Abe Lincoln. 

Abe. How do you mean, Mentor? 

Mentor. I’ve never seen any one who is* 
so friendly and at the same time so misan¬ 
thropic. 

Abe. What’s that? 

Mentor. A misanthrope is one who dis¬ 
trusts men and avoids their society. 

Abe. Well—maybe that’s how I am. Oh 
—I like people, well enough—when you con¬ 
sider ’em one by one. But they seem to look 
different when they’re put into crowds, or 
mobs, or armies. But I came here to listen 
to you, and then I do all the talking. 

Mentor. Go right on, Abe. I’ll correct you 
when you say things like “catched hell.” 

Abe. [Grins.] I know. Whenever I get 
talking about Paw, I sort of fall back into 
his language. But—you’ve got your own 
school to teach tomorrow. I’ll get along. 
[He stands up.] 

Mentor. Wait a minute. . . . [He is fishing 
about among the papers. He takes out a 
copy of an English magazine ] There’s just 
one more thing I want to show you. It’s a 
poem. [He finds the place in the magctkine.] 
Here it is. You read it, Abe<f [He hands Abe 
the magazine.] 
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[Abe seats himself on the edge of the 
table, and holds the magazine under the 
light .] 

Abe. [Reads:] “‘On Death/ written at 
the age of nineteen by the late John Keats: 
‘Can death be sleep, when life is but a dream, 
And scenes of bliss pass as a phantom by? 
The transient [he hesitates on that word ] 
pleasures as a vision seem, 

And yet we think the greatest pain’s to die. 

[He moves closer to the light.] 

How strange it is that man on earth should 
roam, 

And lead a life of woe, but not forsake 
His rugged path—nor dare he view alone 
His future doom—which is but to awake.’ ” 
[He looks at Mentor.] That sure is good, 
Mentor. It’s fine! [He is reading it again, 
to himself, when the lights fade.] 


SCENE II 

The Rutledge Tavern, New Salem. Noon on 
the Fourth of July. 

It is a large room, with log walls, but 
with curtains on the windows and pic¬ 
tures on the walls to give it an air of 
dressiness. The pictures include like¬ 
nesses of all the Presidents from Wash¬ 
ington to Jackson, and there is also a 
picture (evidently used for campaign 
purposes) of Henry Clay. 

At the left is a door leading to the 
kitchen. At the back, toward the right, 
is the main entrance, which is open. The 
sun is shining brightly. 

The furniture of the room consists of 
two tables, two benches, and various 
chairs and stools . 

[Ben Mattling is seated on a bench at 
the rear of the room. He is an ancient, 
paunchy, watery-eyed veteran of the 
Revolution, and he wears a cocked hat 
and the tattered but absurd semblance 
of a Colonial uniform. Judge Bowling 
Green and Ninian Edwards come in, 
followed by Joshua Speed. Bowling 
is elderly, fat, gentle. Ninian is young, 
tall, handsome, prosperous. Josh is 
quiet, mild, solid, thoughtful, well- 
dressed.] 

Bowling. [As they come in.] This is the 
Rutledrc Tavern, Mr. Edwards. It’s not 
precisely a gilded palace of refreshment..' 

Ninian. Make no apologies, Judge Grgen. 
As long as the whiskey is wet. . . 


[Josh has crossed to the door at the 
left. He calls off:] 

Josh. Miss Rutledge. 

Ann. [Appearing at the door.] Yes, Mr. 
Speed? 

Josh. Have you seen Abe Lincoln? 

Ann. No. He’s probably down at the foot 
races. [She goes back into the kitchen. Josh 
turns to Bowling.] J 

Josh. I’ll find Abe and bring him here./ 
Ninian. Remember, Josh, we’ve got tO;f>e 
back in Springfield before sundown. v 
[Josh has gone fut.] 
Bowling. [To Mattling.] Ah, good*day, 
Uncle Ben. Have a seat, Mr. Edwards. 
[They cross to the table at the right.] 
Ben. Good day to you, Bowling., 

[Ann comes in from the'kitchen.] 
Ann. Hello, Judge Green. 

Bowling. Good morning, Anm We’d be 
grateful for a bottle of your father’s best 
whiskey. 

Ann. Yes, Judge. [She starts to go off.] 
Ben. [Stopping her.] And git me another 
mug of that Barbadoes rum. 

Ann. I’m sorry, Mr. Mattling, but I’ve 
given you one already and you know my 
father said you weren’t to have any more till 
you paid for . . . 

Ben. Yes, wench—I know what your 
father said. But if a veteran of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War is to be denied so much as 
credit, then this country has forgot its grati¬ 
tude to them that made it. 

Bowling. Bring.him the rum, Ann. I’ll be 
happy to pay for it. 

[Trum Cogdal comes in. He is elderly, 
pernicketty.] 

Ben. [Relilctantly.] I have to say thank 
you, Judge. 

Trum. Ann, bring me a pot of Sebago tea. 
Ann. Mr. Cogdal. 

[She goes out at the left. Trum sits 
dovfo at the table.] 

Bowling. Don’t say a word, Ben. 

Trutfi. Well, Mr. Edwards—what’s your 
impression of our great and enterprising 
metropolis? 

Ninian. Distinctly favorable, Mr. Cogdal. 
I could not fail to be impressed by the beauty 
of your location, here on this hilltop, in the 
,fnidst of the prairie land. 

Trum. Well, we’re on the highroad to the 
West—and when we get the rag, tag, and 
bobtail cleaned out of here, we’ll grow. Yes, 
sir—we’ll grow! 

Ninian. [Politely.] Tm sure of it. 

[Ann has returned with the whiskey t 
rum and tea. 1 ~ ^ - 

• Bowling , Thank you, Ann, ' ** 
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Ann. Has the mud-wagon come in yet? 

Trum. No. I been waiting for it. 

Bowling . Not by any chance expecting a 
letter, are you, Ann? 

Ann . Oh, no—who’d be writing to me, 
I’d like to know? 

Bowling . Well—you never can tell what 
might happen on the Fourth of July. [He 
and Ninian lift their glasses .] But I beg 
to ^ish you all happiness, my dear. And let 
me tell you that Mr. Edwards here is a mar¬ 
ried man, so you can keep those lively eyes 
to yourself. 

Ann. [Giggles.’] Oh, Judge Green—you’re 
just joking me! 

[She goes to the kitchen.] 

Ninian. A mighty pretty girl. 

Trum. Comes of good stock, too. 

Ninian. With the scarcity of females in 
these parts, it’s a wonder some one hasn't 
snapped her up. 

Bowling. Some one has. The poor girl 
promised herself to a man who called him¬ 
self McNiel—it turned out his real name's 
McNamar. Made some money out here and 
then left town, saying he'd return soon. She's 
still waiting for him. But your time is short, 
Mr. Edwards; so if you tell us just what it is 
you want in New Salem, we’ll do our utmost 
to . . . 

Ninian. I’m sure you gentlemen know 
what I want. 

Trum. Naturally, you want votes. Well 
you’ve got mine. Anything to frustrate that 
tyrant, Andy Jackson. [He shakes a finger 
at the picture of Andrew Jackson.] 

Nintan. I assure you that I yield to none 
in my admiration for the character of our 
venerable president, but when he goes to the 
extent of ruining our banking structure, de¬ 
stroying faith in our currency and even driv¬ 
ing sovereign states to the point of secession 
—then, gentlemen, it is time to call a halt. 

Bowling. We got two more years of him— 
if the old man lives that long. You can’t 
make headway against his popularity. 

Ninian. But we can start now to drive out 
ms minions here in the government of the 
state of Illinois. We have a great battle 
cry: “End the reign of Andrew Jackson.” 
[Jack Armstrong and three others of 
the Claris Grove boys have come in 
during this speech . The others are 
named Bab, Feargus and Jasp. They 
are the town bullies — boisterous, good- 
natured but tough .1 

Jack. [Going to the door at the left.] Miss 
Rutledge! 

Ann. [Appearing in the doorway.] What 
do you want, Jack Armstrong? 


Jack. Your humble pardon, Miss Rut¬ 
ledge, and we will trouble you for a keg of 
liquor. 

Bab. And we’ll be glad to have it quick, 
because we’re powerful dry. 

Ann. You get out of here—you get out 
of here right now—you low scum l 

Jack. I believe I said a keg of liquor. Did 
you hear me say it, boys? 

Feargus. That’s how it sounded to me, 
Jack. 

Jasp. Come along with it, Annie- 

Ann. If my father were here, he’d take a 
gun to you, just as he would to a pack of 
prairie wolves. 

Jack. If your Paw was here, he’d be 
scareder than you. ’Cause he knows we’re 
the wildcats of Clary’s Grove, worse’n any 
old wolves, and we're a-howlin’, and 
a-spittin' for drink. So get the whiskey, Miss 
Annie, and save your poor old Paw a lot of 
expenses for damages to his property. 

[Ann goes.] 

Trum. [In an undertone to Ninian.] 
That’s the rag, tag, and bobtail I was . . . 

Jack. And what are you mumblin’ about, 
old measely-weasely Trum Cogdal—with 
your cup of tea on the Fourth of July? 

Bab. He’s a cotton-mouthed traitor and I 
think we’d better whip him for it. 

Feargus. [At the same time.] Squeeze 
that air tea cuten him, Jack. 

Jasp. [Shouting.] Come on you, Annie, 
with that liquor! 

Jack. And you, too, old fat-pot Judge 
Bowling Green that sends honest men to 
prison—and who’s the stranger? Looks kind 
of damn elegant for New Salem. 

Bowling. This is Mr. Ninian Edwards of 
Springfield, Jack—and for the Lord's sake, 
shut up, and sit down, and behave your¬ 
selves. 

Jack. Ninian Edwards, eh! The Gover¬ 
nor’s son, I presume. Well—well! 

Ninian. [Amiably.] You’ve placed me. 

Jack. No wonder you’ve got a New Or¬ 
leans suit of clothes and a gold fob and a 
silver-headed cane. I reckon you can buy the 
best of everything with that steamin’ old 
pirate land-grabber for a Paw. I guess them 
fancy pockets of youm are pretty well stuffed 
with the money your Paw stole from us tax¬ 
payers—eh, Mr. Edwards? 

Bab. Let’s take it offen him, Jack. 

Feargus , Let’s give him a lickin’, Jack. 

Jack. [Still to Ninian.] What you come 
here for anyway? Lookin’ for a fight? Be¬ 
cause if that’s what you’re a-cravin’, I’m 
your man—wrasslin’, clawin’, bitin’, and 
tearin\ 
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Ann. [Coming in.] Jack Armstrong, here’s 
your liquor! Drink it and go away. 

[Ann carries jour mugs.] 

Jasp. He told you to bring a keg! 

Jack. [Contemplating the mugs .] One 
little noggin apiece? Why—that ain’t enough 
to fill a hollow tooth! Get the keg, Annie. 

Feargus. Perhaps she can’t tote it. I’ll 
get it, Jack. 

[He goes out into the kitchen.] 

Ann . [Desperate.] Aren’t there any of 
you men can do anything to protect decent 
people from these ruffians? 

Ninian. I’ll be glad to do whatever I . . . 
[He starts to rise.] 

Bowling. [Restraining him.] I’d be rather 
careful, Mr. Edwards. 

Jack. That’s right, Mr. Edwards. You be 
careful. Listen to the old Squire. He’s got 
a round pot but a level head. He’s seen the 
Clary’s Grove boys in action, and he can tell 
you you might get that silver-headed cane 
rammed down your gullet. Hey, Bab—you 
tell him what we did to Hank Spears and 
Gus Hocheimer. Just tell him! 

Bab. Jack nailed the two of ’em up in a 
barr’l and sent ’em rollin’ down Salem hill 
and it jumped the bank and fotched up in 
the river and when we opened up the barr’l 
they wasn’t inclined to move much. 

Jack. Of course, it’d take a bigger barr’l 
to hold you and your friend here, Squire, 
but I’d do it for you and I’d do it for any 
by God rapscallions and sons of thieves that 
come here a-preachin’ treachery and disunion 
and pisenin’ the name of Old Hickory, the 
people’s friend. 

[Feargus returns with the keg.] 

Ben. Kill him, boys! You’re the only real 
Americans we got left! 

Ninian. [Rising.] If you gentlemen will 
step outside, I’ll be glad to accommodate you 
with the fight you seem to be spoiling for. 

Trum. You’re committing suicide, Mr. 
Edwards. 

Jack. Oh, no—he ain’t. We ain’t killers— 
we’re just bone crushers. After a few months, 
you’ll be as good as new, which ain’t saying 
much. You bring that keg, Feargus. 

[They are about to go when Abe ap¬ 
pears in the door. He now is slightly 
more respectably dressed, wearing a bat¬ 
tered claw-hammer coat and pants that 
have been “foxed” with buckskin. He 
carries the mail. Behind him is Josh 
Speed.] 

Abe. The mud-wagon’s in! Hello, Jack. 
Hello, boys. Ain’t you fellers drunk yet? 
Hello, Miss Ann. Got a letter for you. 


[There is a marked shyness in his attitude 
toward Ann.] 

Ann. Thank you, Abe. 

[She snatches the letter and runs out 
with it.] 

Ben. Abe, there’s goin’ to be a fight! 

Ninian. [To Jack.] Well—come on, if 
you’re coming. 

Jack. All right, boys. 

Abe . Fight? Who—and why? 

Jack. This is the son of Ninian Edwards, 
Abe. Come from Springfield lookin’ for a 
little crotch hoist and I’m aimin’ to oblige. 

[Abe looks Ninian over.] 

Bowling. Put a stop to it, Abe. It’d be 
next door to murder. 

Jack. You shut your trap, Pot Green. 
Murder’s too good for any goose-livered en- , 
emy of Andy Jackson. Come on, boys! 

Abe. Wait a minute, boys. Jack, hav& 
you forgotten what day it is? 

Jack. No, I ain’t! But I reckon the Fourth 
is as good a day as any to whip a politician! 

Abe. [Amiably.] Well, if you’ve just got 
to fight, Jack, you shouldn’t give preference 
to strangers. Being postmaster of this thriv¬ 
ing town, I can rate as a politician, myself, 
so you’d better try a fall with m z—*[He 
thrusts Jack aside and turns to Ninian.] 
And as for you, sir, I haven’t the pleasure 
of your acquaintance; but my name’s Lin¬ 
coln, and I’d like to shake hands With a 
brave man. 

Ninian. [Shaking hands with Abe.] I’m 
greatly pleased to know you, Mr. Lincoln. 

Abe. You should be. Because I come 
here just in time to save you quite some 
embarrassment, not to mention injury. Oh, 
got a couple of letters for you, Bowling. 
And here’s your Cincinnati Journal , Trum. 

Jack. Look here, Abe—you’re steppin’ 
into something that ain’t none of your busi¬ 
ness. This is a private matter of patriotic 
honor ... 

Abe. Everything in this town is my busi¬ 
ness, Jack. It’s the only kind of business 
I’ve got. And besides—I saw Hannah down 
by the grove and she says to tell you to come 
on to the picnic and that means now or she’ll 
give the cake away to the Straders children 
and you and the boys’ll go hungry. So get 
moving. 

Feargus. [To Jack.] Are you goin* to 
let Abe talk you out of it? 

Abe. Sure he is. [He turns to Trum.] 
Say, Trum—if you ain’t using that Journal 
for a while, would yoq let me have a read? 

Trum. By all' means, Abe. Here you are. 
[He tosses the paper, to Abe.] 

Abe. Thanks. [He turns again to Jack.] 
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You’d better hurry, Jack, or you’ll get a beat¬ 
ing from Hannah. 

[He starts to take the wrapper off, as 
he goes over to a chair at the left. Jack 
looks at Abe for a moment, then 
laughs.] 

Jack. [To Ninian.] All right! Abe Lin¬ 
coln’s saved your hide. I’ll consent to callin’ 
off the fight just because he’s a friend of 
mine. 

Abe. [As he site.! And also because I’m 
the only one around here you can’t lick. 

Jack. But I just want to tell you, Mr. 
Ninian Edwards, Junior, that the next time 
you come around here a-spreadin’ pisen 
and . . . 

Abe. Go on, Jack. Hannah’s waiting. 

Jack. [Walking over to Abe.] I’m going, 
Abe. But I warn you—you’d better stop 
this foolishness of readin’—readin’—readin’, 
mornin’, noon, and night, or you’ll be gettin’ 
soft and you won’t be the same fightin’ man 
you are now—and it would break my heart 
to see you licked by anybody, includin’ me! 
[Ue laughs, slaps Abe on the back, then 
turns to go.] Glad to have met you, Mr. 
Edwards. 

[He goes out, followed by Bab and 
Jasp. Feargus picks up the keg and 
starts after them.] 

Ninian. [To Jack.] It’s been a pleasure. 

Abe. Where’d you get that keg, Feargus? 

Feargus. [Nervously.] Jack told me to 
take it outen Mis* Rutledge’s kitchen and 
I . . . 

Abe. Well—put it down. ... If you see 
Seth Gale, tell him I’ve got a letter for him. 

Feargus. I’ll tell him, Abe. 

[Feargus puts down the keg and goes. 
Josh Speed laughs and comes up to the 
table.] 

Josh. Congratulations, Ninian. I shouldn’t 
have enjoyed taking you home to Mrs. Ed¬ 
wards after those boys had done with you. 

Ninian. [Grinning.] I was aware of the 
certain consequences, Josh. [He turns to 
Abe.] I’m deeply in your debt, Mr. Lin¬ 
coln. 

Abe. Never mind any thanks, Mr. Ed¬ 
wards. Jack Armstrong talks big but he 
means well. 

Ninian. Won’t you join us in a drink? 

Abe. No, thank you. 

[He’s reading the paper . Bowling fills 
the glasses.] 

Bowling. I’m going to have another! I 
don’t mind telling you, I’m still trembling. 
[He hands a glass to Ninian, then drinks 
himself .] 

Trum. You see, Mr. Edwards. It’s that 


very kind of lawlessness that’s holding our 
town back. 

Ninian. You’ll find the same element in the 
capital of our nation, and everywhere else, 
these days. [He sits down and drinks.] 

Abe. Say, Bowling! It says here that there 
was a riot in Lyons, France. [He reads.] 
“A mob of men, deprived of employment 
when textile factories installed the new sew¬ 
ing machines, re-enacted scenes of the Reign 
of Terror in the streets of this prosperous 
industrial center. The mobs were suppressed 
only when the military forces of His French 
Majesty took a firm hand. The rioters car¬ 
ried banners inscribed with the incendiary 
words, ‘We will live working or die fight¬ 
ing!”’ [Abe looks at the group at the 
right.] That’s Revolution! 

Bowling. Maybe, but it’s a long way off 
from New Salem. 

Josh. Put the paper down, Abe. We want 
to talk to you. 

Abe. Me? What about? [He looks curi¬ 
ously at Josh, Bowling, and Ninian.] 

Josh. I brought Mr. Edwards here for the 
sole purpose of meeting you—and with his 
permission, I shall tell you why. 

Ninian. Go right ahead, Josh. 

[All are looking intently at Abe.] 

Josh. Abe—how would you like to run for 
the State Assembly? 

Abe. When? 

Josh. Now—for the election in the fall. 

Abe. Why? 

Ninian. Mr. Lincoln, I’ve known you for 
only a few minutes, but that’s long enough 
to make me agree with Josh Speed that you’re 
precisely the type of man we want. The whole 
Whig organization will support your can¬ 
didacy. 

Abe. This was all your idea, Josh? 

Josh. [Smiling.] Oh, no, Abe—you’re the 
people’s choice! 

Trum. What do you think of it, Bowling? 

Bowling . [Heartily.] I think it’s as fine a 
notion as I ever heard. Why, Abe—I can 
hear you making speeches, right and left, 
taking your stand on all the issues—seces¬ 
sion, Texas, the National Bank crisis, abo¬ 
litionism—it’ll be more fun than we ever 
had in our lives! 

Abe. [Rising.] Isn’t anybody going to ask 
what I think? 

Josh. [Laughs.] All right, Abe— I’ll ask 
you. 

Abe. [After a moment’s pause.] It’s a 
comical notion, all right—and I don’t know 
if I can give you an answer to it offhand. But 
my first, hasty impression is that I don’t think 
much of it. 
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Bowling . Don’t overlook the fact that, if 
elected, your salary would be three whole 
dollars a day. 

Abe. That’s fine money. No doubt of that. 
And I see what you have in mind, Bowling. 
I owe you a considerable sum of money; and 
if I stayed in the legislature for, say, twenty 
years I’d be able to pay off—let me see— 
two dollars and a half a day. . . . [He is 
figuring it up on his fingers.'] 

Bowling. I’m not thinking about the debts, 
Abe. 

Abe. I know you ain’t, Bowling. But I’ve 
got to. And so should you, Mr. Edwards. The 
Whig party is the party of sound money and 
God save the National Bank, ain’t it? 

Ninian. Why, yes—among other things. 

Abe. Well, then—how would it look if you 
put forward a candidate who has demon¬ 
strated no earning power but who has run 
up the impressive total of fifteen hundred 
dollars of debts? 

Bowling. [To Ninian.] I can tell you 
something about those debts. Abe started 
a grocery store in partnership with an unfor¬ 
tunate young man named Berry. Their stock 
included whiskey, and Berry started tapping 
the keg untir he had consumed all the liquid 
assets. So the store went bankrupt—and Abe 
voluntarily assumed all the obligations. That 
may help to explain to you, Mr. Edwards, 
why we think pretty highly o* him around 
here. 

Ninian . It’s a sentiment with which I con¬ 
cur most heartily. 

Abe. I thank you one and all for your 
kind tributes, but don’t overdo them, or I’ll 
begin to think that three dollars a day ain’t 
enough! 

Josh. What’s the one thing that you w r ant 
most, Abe? You want to learn. This will 
give you your chance to get at a good li¬ 
brary, to associate with the finest lawyers 
in the State. 

Abe. I’ve got a copy of Blackstone al¬ 
ready. Found it in an old junk barrel. And 
how can I tell that the finest lawyers would 
welcome association with me? 

Ninian. You needn’t worry about that. I 
saw how you dealt with those ruffians. Yoli 
quite obviously know how to handle men. 

Abe. I can handle the Clary’s Grove boys 
because I can outwrassle them—but I can’t 
go around Sangamon County throwing all 
the voters. 

Bowling. [Laughing.] I’ll take a chance 
on that, Abe. 

Abe . [To Ninian.] Besides—how do you 
know that my political views would agree 


with yours? How do you know I wouldn’t 
say the wrong thing? 

Ninian. What are your political leanings, 
Mr. Lincoln? 

Abe. They’re all toward staying out. . . . 
What sort of leanings did you want? 

Ninian . We have a need for good con¬ 
servative men to counteract all the radical 
firebrands that have swept over this country 
in the wake of Andrew Jackson. We’ve got 
to get this country back to first principles! 

Abe. Well—I’m conservative, all right. If 
I got into the legislature you’d never catch 
me starting any movements for reform or 
progress. I’m pretty certain I wouldn’t even 
have the nerve to open my mouth. 

Josh. [Laughs.] I told you, Ninian—he’s 
just the type of candidate you’re looking for. 

[Ninian laughs too, and rises. J 

Ninian . [Crossing toward Abe.] The fact 
is, Mr. Lincoln, we want to spike the rumor 
that ours is the party of the more privileged 
classes. That is why we seek men of the 
plain people for candidates. As postmaster, 
you’re in an excellent position to establish 
contacts. While delivering letters, you can 
also deliver speeches and campaign literature, 
with which our headquarters will keep you 
supplied. 

Abe. Would you supply me with a suit of 
store clothes? A candidate mustn't look too 
plain. 

Ninian. [Smiling.] I think even that could 
be arranged, eh, Judge? 

Bowling. I think so. 

Ninian . [Pompously.] So—think it over, 
Mr. Lincoln, and realize that this is oppor¬ 
tunity unlimited in scope. Just consider what 
it means to be starting up the ladder in a 
nation which is now expanding southward, 
across the vast area of Texas; and westward, 
to the Empire of the Californias on the 
Pacific Ocean. We’re becoming a continent, 
Mr. Lincoln—and all that we need is men! 
[He looks at his watch.] And no’fc, gentle¬ 
men, if you will excuse me—I must put in 
an appearance at the torch-light procession 
in Springfield this evening, so I shall have to 
be moving on. Good-by, Mr. Lincoln. This 
meeting has been a happy one for me. 

Abe. [Shaking hands.] Good-by, Mr. Ed¬ 
wards. Good luck in the campaign. 

Ninian . And the same to you. 

[All at the right have risen and are 
starting to go, except Ben Mattling, 
who is still sitting at the back, drinking.] 

Abe. Here’s your paper, Trum. 

Trum . Go ahead and finish it, Abe. I 
won’t be looking at it yet awhile. 
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Abe . Thanks, Trum. I’ll leave it at your 
house. 

[Trum and Ninian have gone .] 

Bowling . I’ll see you later, Abe. Tell Ann 
I’ll be back to pay for the liquor. 

Abe. I’ll tell her, Bowling. 

[Bowling goes . Josh is looking at 
Abe, who, after a moment, turns to 
him.'] 

Abe. I’m surprised at you, Josh. I thought 
you were my friend. 

Josh. I know, Abe. But Ninian Edwards 
asked me is there anybody in that God-for¬ 
saken town of New Salem that stands a 
chance of getting votes, and the only one I 
could think of was you. I can see you’re 
embarrassed by this—and you’re annoyed. 
But—whether you like it or not—you’ve 
got to grow; and here’s your chance to get 
a little scrap of importance. 

Abe. Am I the kind that wants impor¬ 
tance? 

Josh. You’ll deny it, Abe—but you’ve got 
a funny kind of vanity—which is the same 
as saying you’ve got some pride—and it’s 
badly in need of nourishment. So, if you’ll 
agree to this—I don’t think you’ll be sorry 
for it or feel that I’ve betrayed you. 

Abe. [Grins.] Oh—I won’t hold it against 
you, Josh. [He walks away and looks out 
the door.] But that Mr. Ninian Edwards— 
he’s rich and he’s prominent and he’s got a 
high-class education. Politics to him is just 
a kind of game. And maybe I’d like it if I 
could play it his way. [He turns to Josh.] 
But when you get to reading Blackstone, not 
to mention the Bible, you can’t help feeling 
maybe there’s some serious responsibility in 
the giving of laws—and maybe there’s some¬ 
thing more important in the business of gov¬ 
ernment than just getting the Whig Party 
back into power. 

[Seth Gale comes in. He is a young, 
husky frontiersman, with flashes of the 
sun of Western empire in his eyes.] 

Seth. Hey, Abe—Feargus said you’ve got 
a letter for me. 

Abe. [Fishing in his mail pouch.] Yes. 

Seth. Hello, Mr. Speed. 

Josh. How are you, Mr. Gale? 

Abe. Here you are, Seth. 

[He hands him a letter. Seth takes it 
to the right, sits down and starts to 
read.] 

Josh. I’ve got to get home to Springfield, 
Abe, but I’ll be down again in a week or 
so. 

Abe. I’ll be here, Josh. 

[Josh goes. Abe sits down again at the 
right , picks up his paper, but doesn’t 


read it. Ben stands up and comes down 
a bit unsteadily.] 

Ben. [Angrily.] Are you going to do it, 
Abe? Are you goin’ to let them make you 
into a candidate ? 

Abe . I ain’t had time to think about it 
yet. 

Ben. Well—I tell you to stop thinkin’ be¬ 
fore it’s too late. Don’t let ’em get you. Don’t 
let ’em put vou in a store suit that’s the uni¬ 
form of degradation in this miserable coun¬ 
try. You’re an honest man, Abe Lincoln. 
You’re a good-for-nothin’, debt-ridden loafer 
—but you’re an honest man. And you have 
no place in that den of thieves that’s called 
gov’ment. They’ll corrupt you as they’ve 
corrupted the whole damn United States. 
Look at Washington, look at Jefferson, and 
John Adams— [He points grandly to the pic - 
tures.] —where are they today? Dead! And 
everything they stood for and fought for and 
won —that’s dead too. 

[Ann comes in to collect the mugs from 
the table at the left. Abe looks at her.] 
Why—we’d be better off if we was all black 
niggers held in the bonds of slavery. They 
get fed— they get looked after when they’re 
old and sick. [Ann goes.] But you don’t 
care—you ain’t listenin’ to me, neither . . . 

[He starts slowly toward the door.] 

Abe. Of course I’m listening, Ben. 

Ben. No, you ain’t. / know. You’re goin* 
to the assembly and join the wolves who’re 
feedin’ off the carcass of Liberty. [He goes 
out.] 

Abe. You needn’t worry. I’m not going. 
[Ann comes in. She crosses to the right 
to pick up the glasses. She seems ex¬ 
tremely subdued. Abe looks at her, 
curiously.] 

Abe. Bowling Green said to tell you he’d 
be back later, to pay you what he owes. 

Ann. [Curtly.] That’s all right. 

[Ann puts the glasses and bottle on a 
tray and picks it up. Abe jumps to his 
feet.] 

Abe. Here, Ann. Let me take that. 

Ann. [Irritably.] No—leave it alone! I 
can carry it! [She starts across to the left.] 

Abe. Excuse me, Ann. . . . 

Ann. [Stopping.] Well? 

Abe. Would you come back after you’re 
finished with that? I—I’d like to talk to 
you. 

[Seth has finished the letter. Its con¬ 
tents seem to have depressed him.] 

Ann. All right. I’ll talk to you—if you 
want. 

[She goes out . Seth crosses toward 
Abe, who, during the subsequent dia - 
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logue, is continually looking toward the 
kitchen .] 

Seth. Abe . . . Abe—I got a letter from 
my folks back in Maryland. It means—I 
guess IVe got to give up the dream we had 
of moving out into Nebraska territory. 

Abe. What’s happened, Seth? 

Seth. [. Despondently .] Well—for one 
thing, the old man’s took sick, and he’s pretty 
feeble. 

Abe. I’m sorry to hear that. 

Seth. So am I. They’ve sent for me to 
come back and work the farm. Measly little 
thirty-six acres—sandy soil. I tell you, Abe, 
it’s a bitter disappointment to me, when I 
had my heart all set on going out into the 
West. And the worst of it is—I’m letting 
you down on it, too. 

Abe. [With a glance toward the kitchen.'] 
Don’t think about that, Seth. Maybe I won’t 
be able to move for a while myself. And 
when your father gets to feeling better, 
you’ll come back . . . 

Seth. He won’t get to feeling better. Not 
at his age. I’ll be stuck there, just like he 
was. I’ll be pushed in and cramped all the 
rest of my life, till the malaria gets me, too. 
. . . Well—there’s no use crying about it. If 
I’ve got to go back East, I’ve got to go. 

[Ann comes back.] 

I’ll tell you good-by, Abe, before I leave. 
[He goes. Abe turns and looks at Ann, 
and she at him.] 

Ann. Well—what is it, Abe? 

Abe. [Rising.] I just thought—you might 
like to talk to me. 

Ann. [Sharply.] What about? 

Abe. That letter you got from New York 
State. 

Ann. What do you know about that letter? 

Abe. I’m the postmaster. I know more 
than I ought to about people’s private affairs. 
I couldn’t help seeing that that was the 
handwriting of Mr. McNiel. And I couldn’t 
help seeing, from the look on your face, 
that the bad news you’ve been afraid of has 
come. 

[Ann looks at him with surprise. He 
is a lot more observant than she had 
thought.] 

Ann. Whatever the letter said, it’s no con¬ 
cern of yours, Abe. 

Abe. I know that, Ann. But—it appears 
to me that you’ve been crying—and it makes 
me sad to think that something could have 
hurt you. The thing is—I think quite a lot 
of you—always have—ever since I first came 
here, and met you. I wouldn’t mention it, 
only when you’re distressed about some¬ 
thing it’s a comfort sometimes to find a pair 


of ears to pour your troubles into—and the 
Lord knows my ears are big enough to hold 
a lot. 

[Her attitude of hostility softens and 
she rewards him with a tender smile.] 

Ann. You’re a Christian gentleman, Abe 
Lincoln. [She sits down.] 

Abe. No, I ain’t. I’m a plain, common 
sucker with a shirt-tail so short I can’t sit 
on it. 

Ann. [Laughs.] Well—sit down, anyway, 
Abe—here, by me. 

Abe. Why—it’d be a pleasure. [He crosses 
and sits near her.] 

Ann. You can always say something to 
make a person laugh, can’t you? 

Abe. Well—I don’t even have to say any¬ 
thing. A person just has to look at me. 

Ann. You’re right about that letter, Abe. 
It’s the first I’ve heard from him in months 
—and now he says he’s delayed by family 
troubles and doesn’t know when he’ll be able 
to get to New Salem again. By which he 
probably means—never. 

Abe. I wouldn’t say that, Ann. 

Ann. I would. [She looks at him.] I 
reckon you think I’m a silly fool for ever 
having promised myself to Mr. McNiel. 

Abe. I think no such thing. I liked him 
myself, and still do, and whatever reasons 
he had for changing his name I’m sure were 
honorable. He’s a smart man, and a hand¬ 
some one—and I—I wouldn’t blame any 
girl for—loving him. 

Ann. [Too emphatically.] I guess I don’t 
love him, Abe. I guess I couldn’t love any¬ 
body that was as—as faithless as that. 

Abe. [Trying to appear unconcerned.] 
Well, then. There’s nothing to fret about. 
Now—poor Seth Gale—he got some really 
bad news. His father’s sick and he has to 
give up his dream which was to go and 
settle out West. 

Ann. [Looks at him.] I don’t believe you 
know much about females, Abe. 

Abe. Probably I don’t—although I cer¬ 
tainly spend enough time thinking about ’em. 

Ann. You’re a big man, and you can lick 
anybody, and you can’t understand the feel¬ 
ings of somebody who is weak. But—I’m 
a female, and I can’t help thinking what 
they’ll be saying about me—all the old gos¬ 
sips, all over town. They’ll make it out that 
he deserted me; I’m a rejected woman. 
They’ll give me their sympathy to my face, 
but they’ll snigger at me behind my back. 

[She rises and crosses toward the right.] 

Abe. Yes—that’s just about what they 
would do. But—would you let them disturb 
you? 
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Ann . [Rising.] I told you—it’s just weak¬ 
ness—it’s just vanity. It’s something you 
couldn’t understand, Abe. 

[She has crossed to the window and is 
staring out. Abe twists in his chair to 
look at her.] 

Abe. Maybe I can understand it, Ann. I’ve 
got a kind of vanity myself. Josh Speed said 
so, and he’s right. . . . It’s—it’s nothing but 
vanity that’s kept me from declaring my 
inclinations toward you. 

[She turns, amazed, and looks at him.] 
You see, I don’t like to be sniggered at, 
either. I know what I am—and I know what 
I look like—and I know that I’ve got noth¬ 
ing to offer any girl that I’d be in love 
with. 

Ann . Are you saying that you’re in love 
with me, Abe? 

Abe. [With deep earnestness.] Yes—I 
am saying that. [He stands up, facing her. 
She looks intently into his eyes.] I’ve been 
loving you—a long time—with all my heart. 
You see, Ann—you’re a particularly fine girl. 
You’ve got sense, and you’ve got bravery— 
those are two things that I admire particu¬ 
larly. And you’re powerful good to look at, 
too. So—it’s only natural I should have a 
great regard for you. But—I don’t mean to 
worry you about it, Ann. I only mentioned 
it because—if you would do me the honor 
of keeping company with me for a while, it 
might shut the old gossips’ mouths. They’d 
figure you’d chucked McNiel for—for some¬ 
one else. Even me. 

Ann. [Going to him.] I thought I knew 
you pretty well, Abe. But I didn’t. 

Abe. [Worried.] Why do you say that? 
Do you consider I was too forward, in speak¬ 
ing out as I did? 

Ann. [Gravely.] No, Abe.... I’ve always 
thought a lot of you—the way I thought 
you were. But—the idea of love between 
you and me—I can’t say how I feel about 
that, because now you’re like some other 
person, that I’m meeting for the first time. 

Abe. [Quietly.] I’m not expecting you to 
feel anything for me. I’d never dream of 
expecting such a thing. 

Ann. I know that, Abe. You’d be willing 
to give everything you have and never expect 
anything in return. Maybe you’re different 
in that way from any man I’ve ever heard 
of/' And I can tell you this much—now, and 
truthfully—if I ever do love you, I’ll be 
happy about it—and lucky, to be loving a 
good, decent man. ... If you just give me 
time—to think about it. . . . 

Abe. [Unable to believe his eyes and 
ears.] You mean—if you took time—you 


might get in your heart something like the 
feeling I have for you? 

Ann. [With great tenderness .] I don’t 
know, Abe. [She clutches his lapel.] But I 
do know that you’re a man who could fill any 
one’s heart—yes, fill it and warm it and make 
it glad to be living. 

[Abe covers her hand with his.] 

Abe. Ann—I’ve always tried hard to be¬ 
lieve what the orators tell us—that this is a 
land of equal opportunity for all. But I’ve 
never been able to credit it, any more than 
I could agree that God made all men in his 
own image. But—if I could win you, Ann— 
I’d be willing to disbelieve everything I’ve 
ever seen with my own eyes, and have faith 
in everything wonderful that I’ve ever read 
in poetry books. [Both are silent for a mo¬ 
ment. Then Ann turns away.] But—I’m 
not asking you to say anything now. And I 
won’t ask you until the day comes when I 
know I’ve got a right to. [He turns and 
walks quickly toward the door, picking up his 
mail pouch.] 

Ann. Abe! Where are you going? 

Abe. I’m going to find Bowling Green and 
tell him a good joke. [He grins. He is stand¬ 
ing in the doorway.] 

Ann. A joke ? What about? 

Abe. I’m going to tell him that I’m a 
candidate for the assembly of the State of 
Illinois. [He goes.] 

[The light fades.] 
SCENE III 

Bowling Green’s house near New Salem. 

It is a small room, but the walls are 
lined with books and family pictures. 
In the center is a table with a lamp on 
it. Another light—a candle in a glass 
globe—is on a bureau at the right. There 
are comfortable chairs on either side of 
the table, and a sofa at the left. 

At the back, toward the left, is the front 
door. A rifle is leaning against the wall 
by the door. There is another door in 
the right wall. Toward the right, at the 
back, is a ladder fixed against the wall 
leading up through an opening to the 
attic. 

It is late in the evening, a year or so 
after Scene II. A storm is raging out¬ 
side. 

[Bowling is reading aloud from a sort 
of pamphlet . His comfortable wife, 
Nancy, is listening and sewing.] 

Bowling. “And how much more interest¬ 
ing did the spectacle become when, starting 
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into full life and animation, as a simultane¬ 
ous call for ‘Pickwick' burst from his fol¬ 
lowers, that illustrious man slowly mounted 
into the Windsor chair, on which he had 
been previously seated, and addressed the 
club himself had founded." 

[Bowling chuckles. Nancy laughs.'] 

Nancy. He sounds precisely like you , 
Bowling. 

[There is a knock at the door.] 

Nancy. [Nervous.] That's not Abe’s knock. 
Who can it be? 

Bowling. [. Rising .] We don’t know yet, 
my dear. 

Nancy. It’s a strange hour for any one 
to be calling. You’d better have that gun 
ready. 

[Bowling unbolts and opens the door . 
It is Josh Speed.] 

Bowling. Why—Josh Speed! 

Josh. Good evening, Bowling. 

Bowling. We haven’t seen you in a coon’s 
age. 

Nancy. Good evening, Mr. Speed. 

Josh. Good evening, Mrs. Green. And I 
beg you to forgive me for this untimely in¬ 
trusion. 

Nancy. We’re delighted to see you. Take 
your wrap off. 

Josh. Thank you. I’ve just come down 
from Springfield. I heard Abe Lincoln was 
in town and I was told I might find him 
here. 

Bowling. He’s been sleeping here, up in 
the attic. 

Na?icy. But he’s out at the Rutledge Farm, 
tending poor little Ann. 

Josh. Miss Rutledge? What’s the matter 
with her? 

Nancy . She’s been taken with the brain 
sickness. It’s the most shocking thing. 
People have been dying from it right and 
left. 

Bowling. But Ann’s young. She’ll pull 
through, all right. Sit down, Josh. 

Josh. Thank you. 

[He sits. Bowling places the pamphlet 
on the top of the bookcase and stands 
there , filling his pipe.] 

Nancy. I suppose you know that Abe 
came rushing down from Vandalia the mo¬ 
ment he heard she was taken. He’s deeply 
in love with her. 

Bowling. Now, Nancy—don’t exaggerate. 
[Josh is listening to all this , intently.] 

Josh . So Abe is in love. I wondered what 
has been the matter with him lately. 

Nancy . Why, it’s written all over his poor, 
homely face. 

Josh . The last time I saw him, he seemed 


pretty moody. But when I asked him what 
was wrong, he said it was his liver. 

Bowling. [Laughing.] That sounds more 
likely. Has he been getting on well in the 
Assembly? 

Josh . No. He has just been sitting there 
^-drawing his three dollars a day—and tak¬ 
ing no apparent interest in the proceedings. 
Do you fancy that Miss Rutledge cares any¬ 
thing for him? 

Nancy. Indeed she does! She broke her 
promise to that Mr. McNiel because of her 
feelings for Abe! 

Josh. Has he any notion of marrying 
her? 

Nancy. It’s the only notion of his life 
right now. And the sooner they are married, 
the better for both of them. 

Bowling. [Seating himself.] Better for 
her, perhaps—but the worse for him. 

Nancy. [Finishing her sewing.] And why? 
The Rutledges are fine people, superior in 
every way to those riff-raff Hankses and Lin¬ 
colns that are Abe’s family! 

Bowling. I think you feel as I do, Josh. 
Abe has his own way to go and—sweet and 
pretty as Ann undoubtedly is—she’d only be 
a hindrance to him. 

Josh. I guess it wouldn’t matter much if 
she could give him a little of the happiness 
he’s never had. 

Nancy. [Rising.] That’s just it! I think 
as much of Abe as you do, Bowling. But we 
can’t deny that he’s a poor man, and he’s 
failed in trade, and he’s been in the legis¬ 
lature for a year without accomplishing a 
blessed thing . . . [She goes to the bookcase 
to put her sewing-basket away.] 

Bowling. He could go to Springfield and 
set up a law practice and make a good thing 
of it. Ninian Edwards would help him to get 
started. And he’d soon forget little Ann. 
He has just happened to fasten on her his 
own romantic ideal of what’s beautiful and 
unattainable. Let him ever attain her, and 
she’d break his heart. 

Nancy. [Seating herself.] Do you agree 
with Bowling on that, Mr. Speed? 

Josh. [Sadly.] I can’t say, Mrs. Green. 
I’ve abandoned the attempt to predict any¬ 
thing about Abe Lincoln. The first time I 
ever saw him was when he was piloting that 
steamboat, the Talisman. You remember 
how she ran into trouble at the dam. I had 
a valuable load of goods aboard for my 
father’s store, and I was sure that steam¬ 
boat, goods, and all were a total loss. But 
Abe got her through. It was a great piece 
of work. I thought, “Here is a reliable 
man." So I cultivated his acquaintance, be- 
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lieving, in my conceit, that I could help him 
to fame and fortune. I soon learned dif¬ 
ferently. I found out that he has plenty of 
strength and courage in his body—but in his 
mind he’s a hopeless hypochondriac. He can 
split rails, push a plough, crack jokes, all 
day—and then sit up all night reading “Ham¬ 
let” and brooding over his own fancied re¬ 
semblance to that melancholy prince. Maybe 
he’s a great philosopher—maybe he’s a great 
fool. I don’t know what he is. 

Bowling . [Laughs.] Well—if only Ann 
had sense enough to see all the things you 
saw, Josh, she’d be so terrified of him she’d 
run all the way back to York State and find 
McNiel. At least, he's not complicated. 

Nancy. [With deeper emotion .] You’re 
talking about Abe Lincoln as if he were some 
problem that you found in a book, and it’s 
interesting to try to figure it out. Well— 
maybe he is a problem—but he’s also a man, 
and a miserable one. And what do you do 
for his misery? You laugh at his comical 
jokes and you vote for him on election day 
and give him board and lodging when he 
needs it. But all that doesn’t give a scrap 
of satisfaction to Abe’s soul—and never will. 
Because the one thing he needs is a woman 
with the will to face life for him. 

Bowling. You think he’s afraid to face 
it himself? 

Nancy. He is! He listens too much to 
the whispers that he heard in the forest 
where he grew up, and where he always goes 
now when he wants to be alone. They’re 
the whispers of the women behind him—his 
dead mother—and her mother, who was no 
better than she should be. He’s got that 
awful fear on him, of not knowing what the 
whispers mean, or where they’re directing 
him. And none of your back-slapping wifi 
knock that fear out of him. Only a woman 
can free him—a woman who loves him truly, 
and believes in him. . . . 

[There is a knock on the door.] 

Bowling. That’s Abe now. [He gets up 
and opens it.] 

[Abe is there, bareheaded, wet by the 
storm. He now wears a fairly respect¬ 
able dark suit of clothes. He looks older 
and grimmer.] 

Bowling. Why, hello, Abe! We’ve been 
sitting up waiting for you. Come on in out 
of the wet! 

[Abe comes in. Bowling shuts the door 
behind him.] 

Nancy. We were reading “The Posthu¬ 
mous Papers of the Pickwick Club” when 
Mr. Speed came in. 

Abe. Hello, Josh. Glad to see you. 


Josh. Hello, Abe. 

[Abe turns to Nancy.] 

Abe. Nancy . . . 

Nancy. Yes, Abe? 

A be. She’s dead. 

Bowling. Ann? She’s dead? 

Abe. Yes. Tonight the fever suddenly 
got worse. They couldn’t seem to do any¬ 
thing for it. 

[Nancy gives Bowling a swift look, 
then goes quickly to Abe and takes his 
hand.] 

Nancy. Oh, Abe—I’m so sorry. She was 
such a dear little girl. Every one who knew 
her will join in mourning for her. 

Abe. I know they will. But it won’t do 
any good. She’s dead. 

Bowling. Sit down, Abe, and rest your¬ 
self. 

Abe. No—I’m not fit company for any¬ 
body. I’d better be going. 

[He turns toward the door.] 

Josh. [Stopping him ] No, you don’t, 
Abe. You’ll stay right here. 

Bowling. You better do what Josh tells 
you. 

Nancy. Come here, Abe. Please sit down. 
[Abe looks from one to the other, then 
obediently goes to a chair and Your 

bed is ready for you upstairs when you want 
it. 

Abe. [Dully.] You’re the best friends 
I’ve got in the world, and it seems a pretty 
poor way to reward you for all that you’ve 
given me, to come here now, and inflict you 
with a corpse. 

Bowling. This is your home, Abe. This is 
where you’re loved. 

Abe. Yes, that’s right. And I love you, 
Bowling and Nancy. But I loved her more 
than everything else that I’ve ever known. 

Nancy. I know you did, Abe. I know it. 

Abe. I used to think it was better to be 
alone. I was always most contented when 
I was alone. I had queer notions that if 
you got too close to people, you could see 
the truth about them, that behind the sur¬ 
face they’re all insane, and they could see the 
same in you. And then—when I saw her, I 
knew there could be beauty and purity in 
people—like the purity you sometimes see 
in the sky at night. When I took hold of her 
hand and held it, all fear, all doubt, went 
out of me. I believed in God. I’d have been 
glad to work for her until I die, to get for her 
everything out of life that she wanted. If 
she thought I could do it, then I could. 
That was my belief. . . . And then I had to 
stand there, as helpless as a twig in a whirl¬ 
pool; I had to stand there and watch her 
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die. And her father and mother were there, 
too, praying to God for her soul. “The Lord 
giveth, and the Lord taketh away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord!” That’s what they 
kept on saying. But I couldn’t pray with 
them. I couldn’t give any devotion to one 
who has the power of death, and uses it. 
[He has stood up, and is speaking with more 
passion.] I’m making a poor exhibition of 
myself—and I’m sorry—but—I can’t stand 
it. I can’t live with myself any longer. I’ve 
got to die and be with her again, or I’ll go 
crazy! [He goes to the door and opens it. 
The storm continues.'] I can’t bear to think 
of her out there alone! 

[Nancy looks at Bowling with frantic 
appeal. He goes to Abe, who is standing 
in the doorway, looking out.] 

Bowling. [With great tenderness.] Abe 
... I want you to go upstairs and see if you 
can’t get some sleep. . . . Please, Abe—as a 
special favor to Nancy and me. 

Abe. [After a moment.] All right, Bowl¬ 
ing. [He turns and goes to the ladder.] 


Nancy. Here’s a light for you, dear Abe. 
[She hands him the candle.] 

Abe. Thank you, Nancy. . . . Good night. 
[He goes up the ladder into the attic.] 

[They dll look up after him.] 
Nancy. [Tearful.] Poor, lonely soul. 

[Bowling cautions her to be quiet.] 
Josh. Keep him here with you, Mrs. 
Green. Don’t let him out of your sight. 
Bowling. We won’t, Josh. 

Josh. Good night. [He picks up his hat 
and cloak and goes.] 

Bowling. Good night, Josh. [He closes 
and bolts the door, then comes down to the 
table and picks up the lamp.] 

[Nancy looks up once more, then goes 
out at the right. Bowling follows her 
out, carrying the lamp with him. He 
closes the door behind him, so that the 
only light on the stage is the beam from 
the attic.] 

curtain 


ACT II 


SCENE IV 

Law office of Stuart and Lincoln on the sec¬ 
ond floor of the Court House in Spring- 
field, Illinois. A sunny summer’s after¬ 
noon, some five years after the preceding 
scene. 

The room is small, with two windows and 
one door, upstage, which leads to the 
hall and staircase. 

At the right is a table and chair, at the left 
an old desk, littered with papers. At the 
back is a ramshackle bed, with a buffalo 
robe thrown over it. Below the windows 
are some rough shelves, sagging with 
law books. There is an old wood stove. 

On the wall above the desk is hung an Ameri¬ 
can flag, with 26 stars. Between the 
windows is an election poster, for Har¬ 
rison and Tyler, with a list of Electors, 
the last of whom is Ab’m Lincoln, of 
Sangamon . 

[Billy Herndon is working at the table. He 
is young, slight, serious-minded, smoul¬ 
dering. He looks up as Abe comes in. 
Abe wears a battered plug hat, a light 
alpaca coat, and carries an ancient, 
threadbare carpet-bag. He is evidently 
not in a talkative mood. His boots are 
caked in mud. He is only thirty-one 


years old, but his youth was buried with 
Ann Rutledge. 

He leaves the office door open, and lettered 
on it we see the number 4, and the 
firm’s name—Stuart & Lincoln, Attor¬ 
neys & Counsellors at Law.] 

Billy. How de do, Mr. Lincoln? Glad to 
see you back. 

Abe. Good day, Billy. [He sets down the 
carpet-bag, takes off his hat and puts it on 
his desk.] 

Billy. How was it on the circuit, Mr. Lin¬ 
coln? 

Abe. About as usual. 

Billy. Have you been keeping in good 
health? 

Abe. Not particularly. But Doc Henry 
dosed me enough to keep me going. 

[He sits down at the desk and starts 
looking at letters and papers that have 
accumulated during his absence. He 
takes little interest in them, pigeonhol¬ 
ing some letters unopened.] 

Billy. Did you have occasion to make 
any political speeches? 

Abe. Oh—they got me up on the stump 
a couple of times. Ran into Stephen Douglas 
—he was out campaigning, of course—and 
we had some argument in public. 
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Billy. [Greatly interested.'] That’s good! 
What issues did you and Mr. Douglas dis¬ 
cuss? 

Abe. Now—don’t get excited, Billy. We 
weren’t taking it serious. There was no blood 
shed. . . . What’s the news here? 

Billy. Judge Stuart wrote that he arrived 
safely in Washington and the campaign there 
is getting almost as hot as the weather. 
Mrs. Fraim stopped in to say she couldn’t 
possibly pay your fee for a while. 

Abe. I should hope not. I ought to be 
paying her, seeing as I defended her poor 
husband and he hanged. 

[Billy hands him a letter and watches 
him intently while he reads it.] 

Billy . That was left here by hand, and I 
promised to call it especially to your atten¬ 
tion. It’s from the Elijah P. Lovejoy League 
of Freemen. They want you to speak at an 
Abolitionist rally next Thursday evening. 
It’ll be a very important affair. 

Abe. [Reflectively .] It’s funny, Billy—I 
was thinking about Lovejoy the other day— 
trying to figure what it is in a man that 
makes him glad to be a martyr. I was on 
the boat coming from Quincy to Alton, and 
there was a gentleman on board with twelve 
Negroes. He was shipping them down to 
Vicksburg for sale—had ’em chained six and 
six together. Each of them had a small iron 
clevis around his wrist, and this was chained 
to the main chain, so that those Negroes 
were strung together precisely like fish on 
a trotline. I gathered they were being 
separated forever from their homes— 
mothers, fathers, wives, children—whatever 
families the poor creatures had got—going 
to be whipped into perpetual slavery, and no 
questions asked. It was quite a shocking 
sight. 

Billy. [Excited.] Then you will give a 
speech at the Lovejoy rally? 

Abe. [Wearily.] I doubt it. That Free¬ 
men’s League is a pack of hell-roaring fa¬ 
natics. Talk reason to them and they scorn 
you for being a mealy-mouth. Let ’em make 
their own noise. 

[Abe has opened a letter. He starts to 
read it. 

Billy looks at him with resentful dis¬ 
appointment, but he knows too well that 
any argument would be futile. He re¬ 
sumes his work. After a moment, 
Bowling Green comes in, followed by 
Josh Speed.] 

Bowling. Are we interrupting the majesty 
of the Law? 

Abe. [Heartily.] Bowling! [He jumps up 


and grasps Bowling’s hand.] How are you, 
Bowling? 

Bowling. Tolerably well, Abe—and glad 
to see you. 

Abe. This is Billy Herndon—Squire 
Green, of New Salem. Hello, Josh. 

Josh. Hello, Abe. 

Billy. [Shaking hands with Bowling.] 
I’m proud to know you, sir. Mr. Lincoln 
speaks of you constantly. 

Bowling. Thank you, Mr. Herndon. Are 
you a lawyer, too? 

Billy. [Seriously.] I hope to be, sir. I’m 
serving here as a clerk in Judge Stuart’s 
absence. 

Bowling. So now you’re teaching others, 
Abe? 

Abe. Just providing a bad example. 

Bowling. I can believe it. Look at the 
mess on that desk. Shameful! 

Abe. Give me another year of law prac¬ 
tice and I’ll need a warehouse for the over¬ 
flow. . . . But—sit yourself down, Bowling, 
and tell me what brings you to Springfield. 
[Bowling sits. Josh has sat on the 
couch, smoking his pipe. Billy is again 
at the table.] 

Bowling. I’ve been up to Lake Michigan 
—fishing—came in today on the steam-cars 
—scared me out of a year’s growth. But 
how are you doing, Abe? Josh says you’re 
still broke, but you’re a great social success. 

Abe. True—on both counts. I’m greatly 
in demand at all the more elegant functions. 
You remember Ninian Edwards? 

Bowling. Of course. 

Abe. Well, sir—I’m a guest at his man¬ 
sion regularly. He’s got a house so big you 
could race horses in the parlor. And his wife 
is one of the Todd family from Kentucky. 
Very high-grade people. They spell their 
name with two D’s—which is pretty impres¬ 
sive when you consider that one was enough 
for God. 

Josh. Tell Bowling whom you met over in 
Rochester. 

Abe. The President of the United States! 

Bowling. You don’t tell me so! 

Abe. Do you see that hand? 

[He holds out his right hand, palm 
upward.] 

Bowling. Yes—I see it. 

Abe. It has shaken the hand of Martin 
Van Buren! 

Bowling. [Laughing.] Was the President 
properly respectful to you, Abe? 

Abe. Indeed he was! He said to me, 
“We’ve been hearing great things of you in 
Washington.” I found out later he’d said the 
same thing to every other cross-roads poli* 
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tician he’d met. [He laughs .] But Billy 
Herndon there is pretty disgusted with me 
for associating with the wrong kind of peo¬ 
ple. Billy’s a firebrand—a real, radical aboli¬ 
tionist—and he can’t stand anybody who 
keeps his mouth shut and abides by the Con¬ 
stitution. If he had his way, the whole Union 
would be set on fire and we’d all be burned 
to a crisp. Eh, Billy? 

Billy. [Grimly .] Yes, Mr. Lincoln. And 
if you’ll permit me to say so, I think you’d 
be of more use to your fellow-men if you 
allowed some of the same incendiary im¬ 
pulses to come out in you. 

Abe. You see, Bowling? He wants me to 
get down into the blood-soaked arena and 
grapple with all the lions of injustice and 
oppression. 

Bowling. Mr. Herndon—my profound 
compliments. 

Billy. [Rising and taking his hat.'] Thank 
you, sir. [He shakes hands with Bowling, 
then turns to Abe.] I have the writ pre¬ 
pared in the Willcox case. I'll take it down 
to the Clerk of Court to be attested. 

Abe. All right, Billy. 

Billy. [To Bowling.] Squire Green—Mr. 
Lincoln regards you and Mr. Speed as the 
best friends he has on earth, and I should 
like to beg you, in his presence, for God’s 
sake drag him out of this stagnant poo) in 
which he’s rapidly drowning himself. Good 
day, sir—good day, Mr. Speed. 

Josh. Good day, Billy. [Billy has gone.'] 

Bowling. That’s a bright young man, Abe. 
Seems to have a good grasp of things. 

Abe. [Looking after Billy.] He’s going 
downstairs to the Clerk’s office, but he took 
his hat. Which means that before he comes 
back to work, he’ll have paid a little visit to 
the Chenery House saloon. 

Bowling. Does the boy drink? 

Abe. Yes. He’s got great fires in him, but 
he’s putting ’em out fast. . . . Now—tell me 
about New Salem. 

[He leans against the wall near the 
window.] 

Bowling. Practically nothing of it left. 

Abe. How’s that blessed wife of yours? 

Bowling. Nancy’s busier than ever, and 
more than ever concerned about your inner¬ 
most thoughts and yearnings. In fact, she 
instructed me expressly to ask what on earth 
is the matter with you? 

Abe. [Laughs.] You can tell her there’s 
nothing the matter. I’ve been able to pay 
off my debts to the extent of some seven 
cents on the dollar, and I’m sound of skin 
and skeleton. 


Bowling. But why don’t we hear more 
from you and of you? 

Abe. Josh can tell you. I’ve been busy. 

Bowling. What at? 

Abe. I’m a candidate. 

Josh. [Pointing to the poster.] Haven’t 
you noticed his name? It’s here—at the bot¬ 
tom of the list of Electors on the Whig 
ticket. 

Abe. Yes, sir—if old Tippecanoe wins 
next fall, I’ll be a member of the Electoral 
College. 

Bowling. The Electoral College! And is 
that the best you can do? 

Abe. Yes—in the limited time at my dis¬ 
posal. I had a letter from Seth Gale—re¬ 
member—he used to live in New Salem and 
was always aiming to move West. He’s set¬ 
tled down in Maryland now and has a wife 
and a son. He says that back East they’re 
powerful worried about the annexation of 
Texas. 

Bowling. They have reason to be. It would 
probably mean extending slavery through all 
the territories, from Kansas and Nebraska 
right out to Oregon and California. That 
would give the South absolute rule of the 
country—and God help the rest of us in the 
free states. 

Josh. It’s an ugly situation, all right. It’s 
got the seeds in it of nothing more nor less 
than civil war. 

Abe. Well, if so, it’ll be the abolitionists’ 
own fault. They know where this trouble 
might lead, and yet they go right on agitat¬ 
ing. They ought to be locked up for disturb¬ 
ing the peace, all of them. 

Bowling. I thought you were opposed to 
slavery, Abe. Have you changed your mind 
about it? 

Abe. [Ambles over to the couch and 
sprawls on it.] No. I am opposed to slavery. 
But I’m even more opposed to going to war. 
And, on top of that, I know what you’re 
getting at, both of you. [He speaks to them 
with the utmost good nature.] You’re fol¬ 
lowing Billy Herndon’s lead—troubling your 
kind hearts with concerns about me and 
when am I goiag to amount to something. 
Is that it? 

Bowling. Oh, no, Abe. Far be it from me 
to interfere in your life. 

Josh. Or me, either. If we happen to feel 
that, so far, you’ve been a big disappoint¬ 
ment to us, we’ll surely keep it to our¬ 
selves. 

Abe. [Laughs.] I’m afraid you’ll have to 
do what I’ve had to do—which is, learn to 
accept me for what I am. I’m no fighting 
man. I found that out when I went through 
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the Black Hawk War, and was terrified that 
I might have to fire a shot at an Indian. 
Fortunately, the Indians felt the same way, 
so I never saw one of them. Now, I know 
plenty of men who like to fight; they’re 
willing to kill, and not scared of being killed. 
All right. Let them attend to the battles 
that have to be fought. 

Bowling . Peaceable men have sometimes 
been of service to their country. 

Abe. They may have been peaceable when 
they started, but they didn’t remain so long 
after they’d become mixed in the great brawl 
of politics. [He sits up.] Suppose I ran for 
Congress and got elected. I’d be right in the 
thick of that ugly situation you were speak¬ 
ing of. One day I might have to cast my 
vote on the terrible issue of war or peace. It 
might be war with Mexico over Texas; or 
war with England over Oregon; or even war 
with our own people across the Ohio River. 
What attitude would I take in deciding which 
way to vote? “The Liberal attitude,” of 
course. And what is the Liberal attitude? 
To go to war, for a tract of land, or a moral 
principle? Or to avoid war at all costs? 
No, sir. The place for me is in the Electoral 
College, where all I have to do is vote for 
the President whom everybody else elected 
four months previous. 

Bowling. Well, Abe—you were always an 
artful dodger—and maybe you’ll be able to 
go on to the end of your days avoiding the 
clutch of your own conscience. 

[Ninian Edwards comes in. He is a 
little stouter and more prosperous .] 

Abe-Josh. Hello, Ninian. 

Ninian. Hello. I saw Billy Herndon at 
the Chenery House and he said you were 
back from the circuit. [He sees Bowling.] 
Why—it’s my good friend Squire Green. 
How de do?—and welcome to Springfield. 

[He shakes hands with Bowling.] 

Bowling. Thank you, Mr. Edwards. 

Ninian . I just called in, Abe, to tell you 
you must dine with us. And, Squire, Mrs. 
Edwards would be honored to receive you, 
if your engagements will permit—and you, 
too, Josh. 

Josh. Delighted! 

Ninian. We’re proudly exhibiting my sis¬ 
ter-in-law, Miss Mary Todd, who has just 
come from Kentucky to grace our home. 
She’s a very gay young lady—speaks French 
like a native, recites poetry at the drop of a 
hat, and knows the names and habits of all 
the flowers. I’ve asked Steve Douglas and 
some of the other eligibles to meet her, so 
you boys had better get in early. 

Bowling . My compliments to Mrs. Ed¬ 


wards, but my own poor wife awaits me im¬ 
patiently, I hope. 

Ninian. I appreciate your motives, Squire, 
and applaud them. You’ll be along presently, 
Abe? 

Abe. I wouldn’t be surprised. 

Ninian. Good. You’ll meet a delightful 
young lady. And I’d better warn you she’s 
going to survey the whole field of matri¬ 
monial prospects and select the one who 
promises the most. So you’d better be on 
your guard, Abe, unless you’re prepared to 
lose your standing as a free man. 

Abe. I thank you for the warning, Ninian. 

Ninian. Good day to you, Squire. See you 
later, Josh. [He goes out.] 

Abe. There, Bowling—you see how things 
are with me. Hardly a day goes by but what 
I’m invited to meet some eager young female 
who has all the graces, including an ability 
to speak the language of diplomacv. 

Bowling. I’m sorry, Abe, that I shan’t be 
able to hear you carrying on a flirtation in 
French. 

[Abe looks at him , curiously.] 

Abe. I’m not pretending with you, Bow¬ 
ling—or you, Josh. I couldn’t fool you any 
better than I can fool myself. I know what 
you’re thinking about me, and I think so, 
too. Only I’m not so merciful in considering 
my own shortcomings, or so ready to forgive 
them, as you are. But—you talk about civil 
war—there seems to be one going on inside 
me all the time. Both sides are right and 
both are wrong and equal in strength. I’d 
like to be able to rise superior to the struggle 
—but—it says in the Bible that a house di¬ 
vided against itself cannot stand, so I reckon 
there’s not much hope. One of these days, 
I’ll just split asunder, and part company with 
myself—and it’ll be a good riddance from 
both points of view. However—come on. 
[He takes his hat.] You’ve got to get back 
to Nancy, and Josh and I have got to make 
a good impression upon Miss Mary Todd, of 
Kentucky. [He waves them to the door. As 
they go out, the light fades.] 


SCENE V 

Parlor of the Edwards house in Springfield. 
An evening in November, some six 
months after the preceding scene. 

There is a fireplace at the right , a heavily 
curtained bay window at the left, a door 
at the back leading into the front hall. 
At the right , by the fireplace , are a small 
couch and an easy chair. There is an• 
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other couch at the left, and a table and 
chairs at the back. There are family 
portraits on the walls . It is all moder¬ 
ately elegant . 

[Ninian is standing before the fire, in 
conversation with Elizabeth, his wife. 
She is high-bred, ladylike—excessively 
so. She is, at the moment, in a state of 
some agitation .] 

Elizabeth . I cannot believe it! It is an 
outrageous reflection on my sister's good 
sense. 

Ninian. I'm not so sure of that. Mary has 
known Abe for several months, and she has 
had plenty of chance to observe him closely. 

Elizabeth. She has been entertained by 
him, as we all have. But she has been far 
more attentive to Edwin Webb and Stephen 
Douglas and many others who are distinctly 
eligible. 

Ninian. Isn't it remotely possible that she 
sees more in Abe than you do? 

Elizabeth. Nonsense! Mr. Lincoln's chief 
virtue is that he hides no part of his simple 
soul from any one. He’s a most amiable 
creature, to be sure; but as the husband of a 
high-bred, high-spirited young lady . . . 

Ninian. Quite so, Elizabeth. Mary is high- 
spirited! That is just why she set her cap 
for him. 

[Elizabeth looks at him sharply, then 
laughs.] 

Elizabeth. You’re making fun of me, 
Ninian. You're deliberately provoking me 
into becoming excited about nothing. 

Ninian. No, Elizabeth—I am merely try¬ 
ing to prepare you for a rude shock. You 
think Abe Lincoln would be overjoyed to 
capture an elegant, cultivated girl, daughter 
of the President of the Bank of Kentucky, 
descendant of a long line of English gentle¬ 
men. Well, you are mistaken . . . 

[Mary Todd comes in. She is twenty- 
two — short, pretty, remarkably sharp. 
She stops short in the doorway, and her 
suspecting eyes dart from Elizabeth to 
Ninian.] 

Mary. What were you two talking about? 

Ninian. I was telling your sister about the 
new song the boys are singing: 

“What is the great commotion, motion, 

Our country through? 

It is the ball a-rolling on 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler, too—for Tippe¬ 
canoe . . 

Mary. [With a rather grim smile.] I com¬ 
pliment you for thinking quickly, Ninian. But 
you were talking about me! [■She looks at 


Elizabeth, who quails a little before her 
sister*s determination.] Weren't you? 

Elizabeth. Yes, Mary, we were. 

Mary. And quite seriously, I gather. 

Ninian. I’m afraid that our dear Elizabeth 
has become unduly alarmed . . . 

Elizabeth. [Snapping at him.] Let me say 
what I have to say! [She turns to Mary.] 
Mary—you must tell me the truth. Are you 
—have you ever given one moment's serious 
thought to the possibility of marriage with 
Abraham Lincoln? [Mary looks at each of 
them, her eyes flashing.] I promise you. 
Mary, that to me such a notion is too fai 
beyond the bounds of credibility to be . . . 

Mary. But Ninian has raised the horrid 
subject, hasn't he? He has brought the evil 
scandal out into the open, and we must face 
it, fearlessly. Let us do so at once, by all 
means. I shall answer you, Elizabeth: I 
have given more than one moment's thought 
to the possibility you mentioned—and I have 
decided that I shall be Mrs. Lincoln. [She 
seats herself on the couch. Ninian is about 
to say, “I told you so, yt but thinks better of 
it. Elizabeth can only gasp and gape.) 
I have examined, carefully, the qualifications 
of all the young gentlemen, and some of the 
old ones, in this neighborhood. Those of Mr. 
Lincoln seem to me superior to all others, 
and he is my choice. 

Elizabeth. Do you expect me to congratu¬ 
late you upon this amazing selection? 

Mary. No! I ask for no congratulations, 
nor condolences, either. 

Elizabeth. [Turning away.] Then I shall 
offer none. 

Ninian. Forgive me for prying, Mary— 
but have you as yet communicated your de¬ 
cision to the gentleman himself? 

Mary. [With a slight smile at Ninian.] 
Not yet. But he is coming to call this eve¬ 
ning, and he will ask humbly for my hand 
in marriage; and, after I have displayed the 
proper amount of surprise and confusion, I 
shall murmur, timidly, “Yes!" 

Elizabeth. [Pitiful.] You make a brave 
jest of it, Mary. But as for me, I am deeply 
and painfully shocked. I don't know what 
to say to you. But I urge you, I beg you, as 
your elder sister, responsible to our father 
and our dead mother for your welfare . . . 

Mary. [With a certain tenderness.] I can 
assure you, Elizabeth—it is useless to beg or 
command. I have made up my mind. 

Ninian. I admire your courage, Mary, but 
I should like . . . 

Elizabeth. I think, Ninian, that this is a 
matter for discussion solely between my 
sister and myself! 
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Mary . No! I want to hear what Ninian 
has to say. [To Ninian.] What is it? 

Ninian . I only wondered if I might ask 
you another question. 

Mary. [Calmly.] You may. 

Ninian . Understand, my dear—I’m not 
quarreling with you. My affection for Abe is 
eternal—but—I’m curious to know—what is 
it about him that makes you choose him for 
a husband? 

Mary. [Betraying her first sign of uncer¬ 
tainty .] I should like to give you a plain, 
simple answer, Ninian. But I cannot. 

Elizabeth. [Jumping at this.] Of course 
you cannot! You’re rushing blindly into this. 
You have no conception of what it will mean 
to your future. 

Mary. You’re wrong about that, Eliza¬ 
beth. This is not the result of wild, tem¬ 
pestuous infatuation. I have not been swept 
off my feet. Mr. Lincoln is a Westerner, but 
that is his only point of resemblance to 
Young Lochinvar. I simply feel that of all 
the men I’ve ever known, he is the one whose 
life and destiny I want most to share. 

Elizabeth. Haven’t you sense enough to 
know you could never be happy with him? 
His breeding—his background—his manner 
—his whole point of view . . .? 

Mary. [Gravely.] I could not be content 
with a “happy” marriage in the accepted 
sense of the word. I have no craving for 
comfort and security. 

Elizabeth. And have you a craving for the 
kind of life you would lead? A miserable 
cabin, without a servant, without a stitch of 
clothing that is fit for exhibition in decent 
society? 

Mary. [Raising her voice.] I have not 
yet tried poverty, so I cannot say how I 
should take to it. But I might well prefer it 
to anything I have previously known—so 
long as there is forever before me the chance 
for high adventure—so long as I can know 
that I am always going forward, with my 
husband, along a road that leads across the 
horizon. [This last is said with a sort of 
mad intensity.’] 

Elizabeth. And how far do you think you 
will go with any one like Abe Lincoln, who 
is lazy and shiftless and prefers to stop con¬ 
stantly along the way to tell jokes? 

Mary. [Rising; furious.] He will not stop, 
if I am strong enough to make him go on! 
And I am strong! I know what you expect 
of me. You want me to do precisely as you 
have done—and marry a man like Ninian— 
and I know many, that are just like him! 
But with all due respect to my dear brother- 
in-law— I don’t want that—and I won’t have 


it! Never! You live in a house with a fence 
around it—presumably to prevent the com¬ 
mon herd from gaining access to your sacred 
precincts—but really to prevent you, your¬ 
selves, from escaping from your own narrow 
lives. In Abraham Lincoln I see a man who 
has split rails for other men’s fences, but 
who will never build one around himself! 

Elizabeth. What are you saying, Mary? 
You are talking with a degree of irrespon¬ 
sibility that is not far from sheer madness ... 

Mary. [Scornfully.] I imagine it does 
seem like insanity to you! You married a 
man who was settled and established in the 
world, with a comfortable inheritance, and 
no problems to face. And you’ve never made 
a move to change your cttodition, or im¬ 
prove it. You consider it couldn’t be im¬ 
proved. To you, all this represents perfec¬ 
tion. But it doesn’t to me! I want the 
chance to shape a new life, for myself, and 
for my husband. Is that irresponsibility? 

[A Maid appears .] 

Maid. Mr. Lincoln, ma’am. 

Elizabeth. He’s here. 

Mary. [Firmly.] I shall see him! 

Maid. Will you step in, Mr. Lincoln? 
[Abe comes in, wearing a new suit, his 
hair nearly neat.] 

Abe. Good evening, Mrs. Edwards. Good 
evening, Miss Todd. Ninian, good evening. 

Elizabeth. Good evening. 

Mary. Good evening, Mr. Lincoln. [She 
sits on the couch at the left.] 

Ninian. Glad to see you, Abe. 

[Abe sees that there is electricity in the 
atmosphere of this parlor. He tries hard 
to be affably casual.] 

Abe. I’m afraid I’m a little late in arriv¬ 
ing, but I ran into an old friend of mine, wife 
of Jack Armstrong, the champion rowdy of 
New Salem. I believe you have some recol¬ 
lection of him, Ninian. 

Ninian. [Smiling.] I most certainly have. 
What’s he been up to now? 

Abe . [Stands in front of the fireplace.] 
Oh, he’s all right, but Hannah, his wife, is in 
fearful trouble because her son Duff is up 
for murder and she wants me to defend him. 
I went over to the jail to interview the boy 
and he looks pretty tolerably guilty to me. 
But I used to give him lessons in the game 
of marbles while his mother foxed my pants 
for me. [He turns to Elizabeth.] That 
means, she sewed buckskin around the legs of 
my pants so I wouldn’t tear ’em to shreds 
going through underbrush when I was sur¬ 
veying. Well—in view of old times, I felt I 
had to take the case and do what I can to 
obstruct the orderly processes of justice. 
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Ninian. [ Laughs, with some relief .] And 
the boy will be acquitted. I tell you, Abe— 
this country would be law-abiding and peace¬ 
ful if it weren’t for you lawyers. But—if 
you will excuse Elizabeth and me, we must 
hear the children’s prayers and see them 
safely abed. 

Abe. Why—I’d be glad to hear their 
prayers, too. 

Ninian. Oh, no! You’d only keep them up 
till all hours with your stories. Come along, 
Elizabeth. 

[Elizabeth doesn't want to go, but 
doesn't know what to do to prevent it.'] 

Abe. [To Elizabeth.] Kiss them good 
night, for me. 

Ninian. We’d better not tell them you’re 
in the house, or they’ll be furious. 

Elizabeth. [Making one last attempt.] 
Mary! Won’t you come with us and say 
good night to the children? 

Ninian. No, my dear. Leave Mary here— 
to keep Abe entertained. [He guides Eliza¬ 
beth out, following her.] 

Mary. [With a little laugh.] I don’t blame 
Ninian for keeping you away from those 
children. They all adore you. 

Abe. Well—I always seemed to get along 
well with children. Probably it’s because they 
never want to take me seriously. 

Mary. You understand them—that’s the 
important thing . . . But—do sit down, Mr. 
Lincoln. [She indicates that he is to sit next 
to her.] 

Abe. Thank you—I will. 

[He starts to cross to the couch to sit 
beside Mary. She looks at him with 
melting eyes. The lights fade.] 


SCENE VI 

Again the Law Office. It is afternoon of New 
Year's Day, a few weeks after the pre¬ 
ceding scene. 

[Abe is sitting, slumped in his chair, 
staring at his desk. He has his hat and 
overcoat on. A muffler is hanging about 
his neck, untied. 

Josh Speed is half-sitting on the table at 
the right. He is reading a long letter, 
with most serious attention. At length 
he finishes it, refolds it very carefully, 
stares at the floor.] 

Abe. Have you finished it, Josh? 

Josh. Yes. 

Abe. Well—do you think it’s all right? 
Josh. No, Abe—I don’t. £Abe turns slowly 


and looks at him.] I think the sending of 
this letter would be a most grave mistake— 
and that is putting it mildly and charitably. 

Abe. Have I stated the case too crudely? 
[Abe is evidently in a serious state of 
distress, although he is making a tre¬ 
mendous effort to disguise it by speaking 
in what he intends to be a coldly imper¬ 
sonal tone. He is struggling mightily to 
hold himself back from the britik of 
nervous collapse.] 

Josh. No—I have no quarrel with your 
choice of words None whatever. If any¬ 
thing, the phraseology is too correct. But 
your method of doing it, Abe! It’s brutal, 
it’s heartless, it’s so unworthy of you that I 
—I’m at a loss to understand how you ever 
thought you could do it this way. 

Abe. I’ve done the same thing before with 
a woman to whom I seemed to have become 
attached. She approved of my action. 

Josh. This is a different woman. [He 
walks over to the window, then turns again 
toward Abe.] You cannot seem to accept the 
fact that women are human beings, too, as 
variable as we are. You act on the assump¬ 
tion that they’re all the same one—and that 
one is a completely unearthly being of your 
own conception. This letter isn’t written to 
Mary Todd—it’s written to yourself. Every 
line of it is intended to provide salve for 
your own conscience. 

Abe. [Rising; coldly.] Do I understand 
that you will not deliver it for me? 

Josh. No, Abe—I shall not. 

Abe. [Angrily.] Then some one else will! 

Josh. [Scornfully.] Yes. You could give 
it to the minister, to hand to the bride when 
he arrives for the ceremony. But—I hope, 
Abe, you won’t send it till you’re feeling a 
little calmer in your mind. . . . 

Abe. [Vehemently, turning to Josh.] How 
can I ever be calm in my mind until this 
thing is settled, and out of the way, once and 
for all? Have you got eyes in your head, 
Josh? Can’t you see that I’m desperate? 

Josh. I can see that plainly, Abe. I think 
your situation is more desperate even than 
you imagine, and I believe you should have 
the benefit of some really intelligent medical 
advice. 

Abe. [Seating himself at Billy’s table.] 
The trouble with me isn’t anything that a 
doctor can cure. 

Josh. There’s a good man named Dr. 
Drake, who makes a specialty of treating 
people who get into a state of mind like 
yours, Abe ... 

Abe. [Utterly miserable.] So that’s how 
you’ve figured it l I’ve done what I’ve threat- 
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ened to do many times before: I’ve gone 
crazy. Well—you know me better than most 
men, Josh—and perhaps you’re not far off 
right. I just feel that IVe got to the end of 
my rope, and I must let go, and drop—and 
where I’ll land, I don’t know, and whether 
I’ll survive the fall, I don’t know that either. 

. . . But—this I do know: I’ve got to get out 
of this thing—I can’t go through with it— 
I’ve got to have my release! 

[Josh has turned to the window. Sud¬ 
denly he turns hack, toward Abe.] 

Josh . Ninian Edwards is coming up. Why 
not show this letter to him and ask for his 
opinion. . . . 

Abe. [Interrupting, with desperation .] No, 
no! Don’t say a word of any of this to him I 
Put that letter in your pocket. I can’t bear 
to discuss this business with him, now. 

[Josh puts the letter in his pocket and 
crosses to the couch .] 

Josh. Hello, Ninian. 

Ninian. [Heartily, from off.'] Hello, Josh! 
Happy New Year! [Ninian comes in. He 
wears a handsome, fur-trimmed great-coat, 
and carries two silver-headed canes, one of 
them in a baize bag, which he lays down on 
the table at the right.] 

Ninian. And Happy New Year, Abe—in 
fact, the happiest of your whole life! 

Abe. Thank you, Ninian. And Happy New 
Year to you. 

Ninian. [Opening his coat.] That didn’t 
sound much as if you meant it. [He goes to 
the stove to warm his hands.] However, you 
can be forgiven today, Abe. I suppose you’re 
inclined to be just a wee bit nervous. [He 
chuckles and winks at Josh.] God—but it’s 
cold in here! Don’t you ever light this 
stove? 

Abe. The fire’s all laid. Go ahead and 
light it, if you want. 

Ninian. [Striking a match.] You certainly 
are in one of your less amiable moods today. 

[He lights the stove.] 

Josh. Abe’s been feeling a little under the 
weather. 

Ninian. So it seems. He looks to me as 
if he’d been to a funeral. 

Abe. That’s where I have been. 

Ninian. [Disbelieving.] What? A funeral 
on your wedding day? 

Josh. They buried Abe’s oldest friend, 
Bowling Green, this morning. 

Ninian. [Shocked.] Oh—I’m mighty sorry 
to hear that, Abe. And—I hope you’ll forgive 
me for—not having known about it. 

Abe . Of course, Ninian. 

Ninian . But I’m glad you were there, Abe, 


at the funeral. It must have been a great 
comfort to his family. 

Abe. I wasn’t any comfort to any one. 
They asked me to deliver an oration, a eulogy 
of the deceased—and I tried—and I couldn’t 
say a thing. Why do they expect you to 
strew a lot of flowery phrases over anything 
so horrible as a dead body? Do they think 
that Bowling Green’s soul needs quotations 
to give it peace? All that mattered to me 
was that he was a good, just man—and I 
loved him—and he’s dead. 

Ninian. Why didn’t you say that, Abe? 

Abe. [Rising.] I told you—they wanted 
an oration. 

Ninian. Well, Abe—I think Bowling him¬ 
self would be the first to rsk you to put your 
sadness aside in the prospect of your own 
happiness, and Mary’s—and I’m only sorry 
that our old friend didn’t live to see you two 
fine people married. [He is making a gallant 
attempt to assume a more cheerily nuptial 
tone.] I’ve made all the arrangements with 
the Reverend Dresser, and Elizabeth is pre¬ 
paring a bang-up dinner—so you can be sure 
the whole affair will be carried off handsomely 
and painlessly. 

[Billy Herndon comes in. He carries 
a bottle in his coat pocket , and is already 
more than a little drunk and sullen, but 
abnormally articulate.] 

Ah, Billy—Happy New Year! 

Billy. The same to you, Mr. Edwards. [He 
puts the bottle down on the table and takes 
his coat off.] 

Ninian. I brought you a wedding present, 
Abe. Thought you’d like to make a brave 
show when you first walk out with your 
bride. It came from the same place in 
Louisville where I bought mine. 

[He picks up one of the canes and hands 
it proudly to Abe, who takes it and in¬ 
spects it gravely.] 

Abe. It’s very fine, Ninian. And I thank 
you. [He takes the cane over to his desk and 
seats himself.] 

Ninian. Well—I’ll frankly confess that in 
getting it for you, I was influenced somewhat 
by consideration for Mary and her desire for 
keeping up appearances. And in that connec¬ 
tion—I know you’ll forgive me, Josh, and 
you, too, Billy, if I say something of a some¬ 
what personal nature. 

Billy. [Truculent.] If you want me to 
leave you, I shall be glad to. . . . 

Ninian. No, please, Billy—I merely want 
to speak a word or two as another of Abe’s 
friends; it’s my last chance before the cere¬ 
mony. Of course, the fact that the bride is 
my sister-in-law gives me a little added re- 
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sponsibility in wishing to promote the sue* 
cess of this marriage. [He crosses to Abe.] 
And a success it will be, Abe ... if only you 
will bear in mind one thing: you must keep 
a tight rein on her ambition. My wife tells 
me that even as a child, she had delusions of 
grandeur—she predicted to one and all that 
the man she would marry would be President 
of the United States. [He turns to Josh.] 
You know how it is—every boy in the coun- 
tiy plans some day to be President, and every 
little girl plans to marry him. [Again to 
Abe:] But Mary is one who hasn’t entirely 
lost those youthful delusions. So I urge you 
to beware. Don’t let her talk you into any 
gallant crusades or wild goose chases. Let 
her learn to be satisfied with the estate to 
which God hath brought her. With which, I 
shall conclude my pre-nuptial sermon. [He 
buttons his coat.] I shall see you all at the 
house at five o’clock, and I want you to make 
sure that Abe is looking his prettiest. 

Josh. Good-by, Ninian. 

[Ninian goes out. Abe turns again to 
the desk and stares at nothing. Billy 
takes the bottle and a cup from his desk 
and pours himself a stiff drink. He raises 
the cup toward Abe.] 

Billy. [Huskily.] Mr. Lincoln, I beg leave 
to drink to your health and happiness . . . 
and to that of the lady who will become your 
wife. 

[Abe makes no response. Billy drinks 
it down, then puts the cup back on the 
table.] 

You don’t want to accept my toast because 
you think it wasn’t sincere. And I’ll admit 
I’ve made it plain that I’ve regretted the 
step you’ve taken. I thought that in this 
marriage, you were lowering yourself—you 
were trading your honor for some exalted 
family connections. ... I wish to apologize 
for so thinking. . . . 

Abe . No apologies required, Billy. 

Billy. I doubt that Miss Todd and I will 
ever get along well together. But I’m now 
convinced that our aims are the same—par¬ 
ticularly since I’ve heard the warnings de¬ 
livered by her brother-in-law. [A note of 
scorn colors his allusion to Ninian.] If she 
really is ambitious for you—if she will never 
stop driving you, goading you—then I say, 
God bless her, and give her strength! 

[He has said all this with Abe’s back to 
him. Billy pours himself another drink , 
nearly emptying the large bottle. Abe 
turns and looks at him.] 

Abe. Have you had all of that bottle to¬ 
day? 

Billy. This bottle? Yes — I have. 


Josh. And why not? It’s New Year’s 
Day! 

Billy. [Looking at Josh.] Thank you, Mr. 
Speed. Thank you for the defense. And I 
hope you will permit me to propose one more 
toast. [He takes a step toward Abe.] To the 
President of the United States, and Mrs. 
Lincoln! [He drinks.] 

Abe. [Grimly.] I think we can do without 
any more toasts, Billy. 

Billy. Very well! That’s the last one— 
until after the wedding. And then, no doubt, 
the Edwards will serve us with the costliest 
champagne. And, in case you’re apprehen¬ 
sive, I shall be on my best behavior in that 
distinguished gathering! 

Abe. There is not going to be a wedding. 
[Billy stares at him, and then looks at Josh, 
and then again at Abe.] I have a letter that 
I want you to deliver to Miss Todd. 

Billy. What letter? What is it? 

Abe. Give it to him, Josh. [Josh takes 
the letter out of his pocket , and puts it in 
the stove. Abe jumps up.] You have no 
right to do that! 

Josh. I know I haven’t! But it’s done. 
[Abe is staring at Josh.] And don’t look at 
me as if you were planning to break my neck. 
Of course you could do it, Abe—but you 
won’t. [Josh turns to Billy.] In that letter, 
Mr. Lincoln asked Miss Todd for his release. 
He told her that he had made a mistake in 
his previous protestations of affection for her, 
and so he couldn’t go through with a marriage 
which could only lead to endless pain and 
misery for them both. 

Abe. [Deeply distressed.] If that isn’t the 
truth, what is? 

Josh. I’m not disputing the truth of it. 
I’m only asking you to tell her so, to her 
face, in the manner of a man. 

Abe. It would be a more cruel way. It 
would hurt her more deeply. For I couldn’t 
help blurting it all out—all the terrible things 
I didn’t say in that letter. [He is speaking 
with passion.] I’d have to tell her that I 
have hatred for her infernal ambition—that 
I don’t want to be ridden and driven, up¬ 
ward and onward through life, with her whip 
lashing me, and her spurs digging into me! 
If her poor soul craves importance in life, 
then let her marry Stephen Douglas. He’s 
ambitious, too. ... I want only to be left 
alone! [He sits down again and leans on the 
table.] 

Josh. [Bitterly.] Very well, then—tell her 
all that! It will be more gracious to admit 
that you’re afraid of her, instead of letting 
her down flat with the statement that your 
ardor, such as it was, has cooled. 
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[Billy has been seething with a desire 
to get into this conversation. Now, with 
a momentary silence, he plunges .] 

Billy. May I say something? 

Abe. I doubt that you’re in much of a 
condition to contribute. . . . 

Josh . What is it, Billy? 

Billy. [Hotly.] It’s just this. Mr. Lin¬ 
coln, you’re not abandoning Miss Mary 
Todd. No! You’re only using her as a liv¬ 
ing sacrifice, offering her up, in the hope that 
you will thus gain forgiveness of the gods for 
your failure to do your own great duty! 

Abe. [Smouldering .] Yes! My own great 
duty. Every one feels called upon to remind 
me of it, but no one can tell me what it is. 

Billy. [Almost tearful .] I can tell you! 
I can tell you what is the duty of every man 
who calls himself an American! It is to per¬ 
petuate those truths which were once held to 
be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal—that they are endowed with certain 
inalienable rights—that among these are the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Abe. [Angrily.] And are those rights 
denied to me? 

Billy. Could you ever enjoy them while 
your mind is full of the awful knowledge that 
two million of your fellow beings in this 
country are slaves? Can you take any satis¬ 
faction from looking at that flag above your 
desk, when you know that ten of its stars 
represent states which are willing to destroy 
the Union—rather than yield their property 
rights in the flesh and blood of those slaves? 
And what of all the States of the future? All 
the territories of the West—clear out to the 
Pacific Ocean? Will they be the homes of 
free men? Are you answering that question 
to your own satisfaction? That is your flag, 
Mr. Lincoln, and you’re proud of it. But 
what are you doing to save it from being 
ripped into shreds? 

[Abe jumps to his feet, towers over 
Billy and speaks with temper restrained, 
but with great passion.] 

Abe. I’m minding my own business—that’s 
what I’m doing! And there’d be no threat to 
the Union if others would do the same. And 
as to slavery—I’m sick and tired of this 
righteous talk about it. When you know 
more about law, you’ll know that those prop¬ 
erty rights you mentioned are guaranteed by 
the Constitution. And if the Union can’t 
stand on the Constitution, then let it fall! 

Billy. The hell with the Constitution! This 
is a matter of the rights of living men to 
freedom—and those came before the Con¬ 
stitution! When the Law denies those rights, 


then the Law is wrong, and it must be 
changed, if not by moral protest, then by 
force! There’s no course of action that isn’t 
justified in the defense of freedom! And 
don’t dare to tell me that any one in the 
world knows that better than you do, Mr. 
Lincoln. You, who honor the memory of Eli¬ 
jah Love joy and every other man who ever 
died for that very ideal! 

Abe. [Turning away from him.] Yes—I 
honor them—and envy them—because they 
could believe that their ideals are worth dying 
for. [He turns to Josh and speaks with in¬ 
finite weariness .] All right, Josh—I’ll go up 
now and talk to Mary—and then I’m going 
away. . . . 

Josh . Where, Abe? 

Abe. [Dully.] I don’t know. 

[He goes out and closes the door after 
him. After a moment, Billy rushes to 
the door, opens it, and shouts after Abe.] 

Billy. You’re quitting, Mr. Lincoln! As 
surely as there’s a God in Heaven, He knows 
that you’re running away from your obliga¬ 
tions to Him, and to your fellow-men, and 
your own immortal soul! 

Josh. [Drawing Billy away from the 
door.] Billy—Billy—leave him alone. He’s 
a sick man. 

Billy. [Sitting down at the table.] What 
can we do for him, Mr. Speed? What can 
we do? [Billy is now actually in tears.] 

Josh. I don’t know, Billy. [He goes to the 
window and looks out.] He’ll be in such a 
state of emotional upheaval, he’ll want to go 
away by himself, for a long time. Just as he 
did after the death of pool little Ann Rut¬ 
ledge. He’ll go out and wander on the 
prairies, trying to grope his way back into 
the wilderness from which he came. There’s 
nothing we can do for him, Billy. He’ll have 
to do it for himself. 

Billy. [Fervently ] May God be with him! 

[The lights fade.] 


SCENE VII 

On the prairie, near New Salem. It is a 
clear, cool, moonlit evening, nearly two 
years after the preceding scene. 

In the foreground is a campfire. Around 
it are packing cases, blanket rolls and one 
ancient trunk. In the background is a 
covered wagon, standing at an angleso 
that the opening at the back of it is 
visible to the audience. 

[Seth Gale is standing by the fire, hold¬ 
ing his seven-year-old son, Jimmy, in his 
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arms. The hoy is wrapped up in a 
blanket .] 

Jimmy . I don’t want to be near the fire, 
Paw. I’m burning up. Won’t you take the 
blanket often me, Paw? 

Seth . No, son. You’re better off if you 
keep yourself covered. 

Jimmy . I want some water, Paw. Can’t I 
have some water? 

Seth. Yes! Keep quiet, Jimmy! Gobey’s 
getting the water for you now. 

[He looks off to the right, and sees Jack 
Armstrong coming.'] 

Hello, Jack, I was afraid you’d got lost. 

Jack. [Coming in.] I couldn’t get lost 
anywhere’s around New Salem. How’s the 
boy? 

Seth. [With a cautionary look at Jack.] 
He—he’s a little bit thirsty. Did you find 
Abe? 

Jack. Yes—it took me some time because 
he’d wandered off—went out to the old ceme¬ 
tery across the river to visit Ann Rutledge’s 
grave. 

Seth. Is he coming here? 

Jack. He said he’d better go get Doc 
Chandler who lives on the Winchester Road. 
He’ll be along in a while. [He comes up to 
Jimmy.] How you feclin’, Jimmy? 

Jimmy. I’m burning . . . 

[Aggie appears, sees Jack.] 

Aggie. Oh — I’m glad you’re back, Mr. 
Armstrong. 

Jack. There’ll be a doctor here soon, Mrs. 
Gale. 

Aggie. Thank God for that! Bring him 
into the wagon, Seth. I got a nice, soft bed 
all ready for him. 

Seth. You hear that, Jimmy? Your ma’s 
fixed a place where you can rest comfortable. 

[Aggie retreats into the wagon.] 

Jimmy. When’ll Gobey come back? I’m 
thirsty. When’ll he bring the water? 

Seth. Right away, son. You can trust 
Gobey to get your water. [He hands Jimmy 
into the wagon.] 

Jack. He’s worse, ain’t he? 

Seth. [In a despairing tone.] Yes. The 
fever’s been raging something fierce since you 
left. It’ll sure be a relief when Abe gets 
here. He can always do something to put 
confidence in you. 

Jack. How long since you’ve seen Abe, 
Seth? 

Seth. Haven’t laid eyes on him since I left 
here—eight—nine years ago. We’ve corre¬ 
sponded some. 

Jack. Well—you may be surprised when 
you see him. He’s changed plenty since he 


went to Springfield. He climbed up pretty 
high in the world, but he appears to have 
slipped down lately. He ain’t much like his 
old comical self. 

Seth. Well, I guess we all got to change. 
[He starts up, hearing Gobey return.] Aggie! 
[Gobey, a Negro, comes in from the left, car¬ 
rying a bucket of water. Aggie appears from 
the wagon.] Here’s Gobey with the water. 

Gobey. Yes, Miss Aggie. Here you are. 

[He hands it up.] 

Aggie. Thanks, Gobey. [She goes back 
into the wagon.] 

Gobey. How’s Jimmy now, Mr. Seth? 

Seth. About the same. 

Gobey. [Shaking his head.] I’ll get some 
more water for the cooking. [He picks tip a 
kettle and a pot and goes.] 

Seth. [To Jack.] It was a bad thing to 
have happen, all right—the boy getting sick 
—when we were on an expedition like this. 
No doctor—no way of caring for him. 

Jack. How long you been on the road, 
Seth? 

Seth. More than three months. Had a 
terrible time in the Pennsylvania Mountains, 
fearful rains and every stream flooded. I can 
tell you, there was more than one occasion 
when I wanted to turn back and give up the 
whole idea. But—when you get started— 
you just can’t turn . . . [lie is looking off 
right.] Say! Is that Abe coming now? 

Jack. [Rising.] Yep. That’s him. 

Seth. [Delighted] My God, look at him! 
Store clothes and a plug hat! Hello—Abe! 

Abe. Hello, Seth. [He comes on and 
shakes hands, warmly .] I’m awful glad to 
see you again, Seth. 

Seth. And me, too, Abe. 

Abe. It did my heart good when I heard 
you were on your way West. Where’s your 
boy? 

Seth. He’s in there—in the wagon. . . . 

[Aggie has appeared from the wagon.] 

Aggie. Is that the doctor? 

Seth. No, Aggie—this is the man I was 
telling you about I wanted so much to see. 
This is Mr. Abe Lincoln—my wife, Mrs. 
Gale. 

Abe. Pleased to meet you, Mrs. Gale. 

Aggie. Pleased to meet you, Mr. Lincoln. 

Abe. Doc Chandler wasn’t home. They 
said he was expected over at the Boger farm 
at midnight. I’ll go there then and fetch 
him. 

Seth. It’ll be a friendly act, Abe. 

Aggie. We’ll be in your debt, Mr. Lincoln. 

Abe. In the meantime, Mrs. Gale, I’d like 
to do whatever I can. . . . 

Seth. There’s nothing to do, Abe. The 
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boy’s got the swamp fever, and we’re just 
trying to keep him quiet. 

Aggie. [Desperately.] There’s just one 
thing I would wish—is—is there any kind of 
a preacher around this God-forsaken place? 

Seth. [Worried.] Preacher? 

Abe. Do you know of any, Jack? 

Jack . No. There ain’t a preacher within 
twenty miles of New Salem now. 

Aggie. Well—I only thought if there was, 
we might get him here to say a prayer for 
Jimmy. 

[She goes back into the wagon. Seth 
looks after her with great alarm.] 

Seth. She wants a preacher. That looks as 
if she’d given up, don’t it? 

Jack . It’d probably just comfort her. 

Abe. Is your boy very sick, Seth? 

Seth. Yes—he is. 

Jack. Why don’t you speak a prayer, Abe? 
You could always think of somethin’ to say. 

Abe. I’m afraid I’m not much of a hand 
at praying. I couldn’t think of a blessed thing 
that would be of any comfort. 

Seth. Never mind. It’s just a—a religious 
idea of Aggie’s. Sit down, Abe. 

Abe. [Looking at the wagon.] So you’ve 
got your dream at last, Seth. You’re doing 
what you and I used to talk about—you’re 
moving. 

Seth. Yes, Abe. We got crowded out of 
Maryland. The city grew up right over our 
farm. So—we’re headed for a place where 
there’s more room. I wrote you—about four 
months back—to tell you we were starting 
out, and I’d like to meet up with you here. 
I thought it was just possible you might con¬ 
sider joining in this trip. 

Abe. It took a long time for your letter 
to catch up with me, Seth. I’ve just been 
drifting—down around Indiana and Ken¬ 
tucky where I used to live. [He sits down on 
a box. ] Do you aim to settle in Nebraska? 

Seth. No, we’re not going to stop there. 
We’re going right across the continent—all 
the way to Oregon. 

Abe. [Deeply impressed.] Oregon? 

Jack. Sure. That’s where they’re all headin’ 
for now. 

Seth. We’re making first for a place called 
Westport Landing—that’s in Kansas right on 
the frontier—where they outfit the wagon 
trains for the far West. You join up there 
with a lot of others who are like-minded, so 
you’ve got company when you’re crossing 
the plains and the mountains. 

Abe. It’s staggering—to think of the dis¬ 
tance you’re going. And you’ll be taking the 
frontier along with you. 

Seth . It may seem like a fool-hardy thing 


to do—but we heard too many tales of the 
black earth out there, and the balance of 
rainfall and sunshine. 

Jack. Why don’t you go with them, Abe? 
That country out west is gettin’ settled fast. 
Why—last week alone, I counted more than 
two hundred wagons went past here—people 
from all over—Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Vermont—all full of jubilation at the notion 
of gettin’ land. By God, I’m goin’ too, soon 
as I can get me a wagon. They’ll need men 
like me to fight the Indians for ’em—and 
they’ll need men with brains, like you, Abe, 
to tell ’em how to keep the peace. 

Abe. [Looking off.] It’s a temptation to 
go, I can’t deny that. 

Jack. Then what’s stoppin’ you from doin’ 
it? You said yourself you’ve just been 
driftin’. 

Abe. Maybe that’s it—maybe I’ve been 
drifting too long. . . . [He changes the sub¬ 
ject.] Is it just the three of you, Seth? 

Seth. That’s all. The three of us and 
Gobey, the nigger. 

Abe. Is he your slave? 

Seth. Gobey? Hell, no! He’s a free man! 
My father freed his father twenty years ago. 
But we’ve had to be mighty careful about 
Gobey. You see, where we come from, folks 
are pretty uncertain how they feel about the 
slave question, and lots of good free niggers 
get snaked over the line into Virginia and 
then sold down river before you know it. 
And when you try to go to court and assert 
their legal rights, you’re beaten at every turn 
by the damned, dirty shyster lawyers. That’s 
why we’ve been keeping well up in free ter¬ 
ritory on this trip. 

Abe. Do you think it will be free in 
Oregon? 

Seth. Of course it will! It’s got to . . . 

Abe. [Bitterly.] Oh no, it hasn’t, Seth. 
Not with the politicians in Washington sell¬ 
ing out the whole West piece by piece to the 
slave traders. 

Seth. [Vehemently.] That territory has 
got to be free! If this country ain’t strong 
enough to protect its citizens from slavery, 
then we’ll cut loose from it and join with 
Canada. Or, better yet, we’ll make a new 
country out there in the far west. 

Abe. [Gravely.] A new country? 

Seth. Why not? 

Abe. I was just thinking—old Mentor 
Graham once said to me that some day the 
United States might be divided up into many 
hostile countries, like Europe. 

Seth. Well—let it be! Understand—I love 
this country and I’d fight for it. And I guess 
George Washington and the rest of them 
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loved England and fought for it when they 
were young—but they didn’t hesitate to cut 
loose when the government failed to play 
fair and square with ’em. . . . 

Jack. By God, if Andy Jackson was back 
in the White House, he’d run out them 
traitors with a horsewhip! 

Abe. It’d be a bad day for us Americans, 
Seth, if we lost you, and your wife, and your 
son. 

Seth. [Breaking.] My son!—Oh—I’ve 
been talking big—but it’s empty talk. If he 
dies—-there won’t be enough spirit left in us 
to push on any further. What’s the use of 
working for a future when you know there 
won’t be anybody growing up to enjoy it. 
Excuse me, Abe—but I’m feeling pretty 
scared. 

Abe. [Suddenly rises.] You mustn’t be 
scared, Seth. I know I’m a poor one to be 
telling you that—because I’ve been scared 
all my life. But—seeing you now—and think¬ 
ing of the big thing you’ve set out to do— 
well, it’s made me feel pretty small. It’s 
made me feel that I’ve got to do something, 
too, to keep you and your kind in the United 
States of America. You mustn’t quit, Seth! 
Don’t let anything beat you—don’t you ever 
give up! 

[Aggie comes out of the wagon. She is 
very frightened.] 

Aggie. Seth! 

Seth. What is it, Aggie? 

Aggie. He’s worse, Seth! He’s moaning 
in his sleep, and he’s gasping for breath. . . . 
[She is crying. Seth takes her in his 
arms.] 

Seth. Never mind, honey. Never mind. 
When the doctor gets here, he’ll fix him up 
in no time. It’s all right, honey. He’ll get 
well. 

Abe. If you wish me to, Mrs. Gale—I’ll 
try to speak a prayer. 

[They look at him.] 

Jack. That’s the way to talk, Abe! 

Seth. We’d be grateful for anything you 
might say, Abe. 

[Abe takes his hat off. As he starts 
speaking, Gobey comes in from the left 
and stops reverently to listen.] 

Abe. Oh God, the father of all living, I 
ask you to look with gentle mercy upon this 
little boy who is here, lying sick in this cov¬ 
ered wagon. His people are travelling far, to 
seek a new home in the wilderness, to do 
your work, God, to make this earth a good 
place for your children to live in. They can 
see clearly where they’re going, and they’re 
not afraid to face all the perils that lie along 
the way. I humbly beg you not to take their 


child from them. Grant him the freedom of 
life. Do not condemn him to the imprison¬ 
ment of death. Do not deny him his birth¬ 
right. Let him know the sight of great plains 
and high mountains, of green valleys and 
wide rivers. For this little boy is an Amer¬ 
ican, and these things belong to him, and he 
to them. Spare him, that he too may strive 
for the ideal for which his fathers have 
labored, so faithfully and for so long. Spare 
him and give him his fathers’ strength—give 
us all strength, O God, to do the work that 
is before us. I ask you this favor, in the 
name of your son, Jesus Christ, who died 
upon the Cross to set men free. Amen. 
Gobey. [With fervor.] Amen! 

Seth and Aggie. [Murmuring.] Amen! 

[Abe puts his hat on.] 
Abe. It’s getting near midnight. I’ll go 
over to the Boger farm and get the doctor. 
[He goes out .J 
Seth. Thank you, Abe. 

Aggie. Thank you—thank you, Mr. Lin¬ 
coln. 

Gobey. God bless you, Mr. Lincoln! 

[The lights fade quickly.] 


SCENE VIII 

Again the parlor of the Edwards house. A 
few days after preceding scene. 

[Mary is seated , reading a book. After a 
moment, the Maid enters.] 

Maid. Miss Mary—Mr. Lincoln is here. 

Mary. Mr. Lincoln! [She sits still a mo¬ 
ment in an effort to control her emotions, 
then sharply closes the book and rises.] 

Maid. Will you see him, Miss Mary? 

Mary. Yes—in one moment. 

[The Maid goes off. Mary turns, drops 
her book on the sofa, then moves over 
toward the right, struggling desperately 
to compose herself. At the fireplace, she 
stops and turns to face Abe as he enters .] 
I’m glad to see you again, Mr. Lincoln. 

[There is considerable constraint be¬ 
tween them. He is grimly determined to 
come to the point with the fewest pos¬ 
sible words; she is making a gallant, 
well-bred attempt to observe the social 
amenities.] 

Abe. Thank you, Mary. You may well 
wonder why I have thrust myself on your 
mercy in this manner. 

Mary. [Quickly.] I’m sure you’re always 
welcome in Ninian’s house. 
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Abe. After my behavior at our last meet¬ 
ing here, I have not been welcome company 
for myself. 

Mary . You’ve been through a severe ill¬ 
ness. Joshua Speed has kept us informed of 
it. We’ve been greatly concerned. 

Abe. It is most kind of you. 

Mary. But you’re restored to health now 
—you’ll return to your work, and no doubt 
you’ll be running for the assembly again—or 
perhaps you have larger plans? 

Abe. I have no plans, Mary. [He seems 
to brace himself .] But I wish to tell you that 
I am sorry for the things that I said on that 
unhappy occasion which was to have been 
our wedding day. 

Mary. You need not say anything about 
that, Mr. Lincoln. Whatever happened then, 
it was my own fault. 

Abe. [Disturbed by this unforeseen 
avowal .] Your fault! It was my miserable 
cowardice . . . 

Mary. I was blinded by my own self-con¬ 
fidence ! I—I loved you. [For a moment her 
firm voice falters, but she immediately mas¬ 
ters that tendency toward weakness .] And I 
believed I could make you love me. I be¬ 
lieved we might achieve a real communion of 
spirit, and the fire of my determination would 
burn in you. You would become a man and 
a leader of men! But you didn’t wish that. 
[She turns away.] I knew you had strength 
—but I did not know you would use it, all 
of it, to resist your own magnificent destiny. 

Abe. [Deliberately.] It is true, Mary— 
you once had faith in me which I was far 
from deserving. But the time has come, at 
last, when I wish to strive to deserve it. 
[Mary looks at him sharply.] When I be¬ 
haved in that shameful manner toward you, I 
did so because I thought that our ways were 
separate and could never be otherwise. I’ve 
come to the conclusion that I was wrong. I 


believe that our destinies are together, for 
better or for worse, and I again presume to 
ask you to be my wife. I fully realize, Mary, 
that taking me back now would involve 
humiliation for you. 

Mary. [Flaring.] I am not afraid of hu¬ 
miliation, if I know it will be wiped out by 
ultimate triumph! But there can be no tri¬ 
umph unless you yourself are sure. What 
was it that brought you to this change of 
heart and mind? 

Abe. On the prairie, I met an old friend 
of mine who was moving West, with his wife 
and child, in a covered wagon. He asked me 
to go with him, and I was strongly tempted 
to do so. [There is great sad?iess in his tone 
—but he seems to collect himself, and turns 
to her again, speaking with a sort of resigna¬ 
tion.] But then I knew that was not my 
direction. The way I must go is the way you 
have always wanted me to go. 

Mary. And you will promise that never 
again will you falter, or turn to run away? 

Abe. I promise, Mary—if you will have 
me—I shall devote myself for the rest of my 
days to trying—to do what is right—as God 
gives me power to see what is right. 

[She looks at him, trying to search him. 
She would like to torment him , for a 
while , with artful indecision. But she 
can not do it.] 

Mary. Very well, then—I shall be your 
wife. I shall fight by your side—till death do 
us part. [She runs to him and clutches him.] 
Abe! I love you—oh, I love you! What¬ 
ever becomes of the two of us, I’ll die loving 
you! [She is sobbing wildly on his shoulder.] 
[Awkwardly, he lifts his hands and takes 
hold of her in a loose embrace. He is 
staring down at the carpet, over her 
shoulder.] 

CURTAIN 


ACT III 


SCENE IX 

A speakers 9 platform in an Illinois town . It 
is a summer evening in the year 1858. 

A light shines down on the speaker at 
the front of the platform. 

[At the back of the platform *are three 
chairs. At the right sits Judge Stephen 
A. Douglas — at the left, Abe, who has 
his plug hat on and makes occasional 
notes on a piece of paper on his knee . 


The chair in the middle is for Ninian, 
acting as Moderator, who is now at the 
front of the platform.] 


Ninian. We have now heard the leading 
arguments from the two candidates for the 
high office of United States Senator from 
Illinois—Judge Stephen A. Douglas and Mr. 
Abraham Lincoln. A series of debates, be¬ 
tween these two eminent citizens of Illinois 
has focused upon our state the attention of 
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the entire nation, for here are being discussed 
the vital issues which now affect the lives of 
all Americans and the whole future history of 
our beloved country. According to the usual 
custom of debate, each of the candidates will 
now speak in rebuttal. . . . Judge Douglas. 
[Ninian retires and sits, as Douglas 
comes forward. He is a brief but mag¬ 
netic man, confident of his powers.'] 
Douglas . My fellow citizens: My good 
friend, Mr. Lincoln, has addressed you with 
his usual artless sincerity, his pure, homely 
charm, his perennial native humor. He has 
even devoted a generously large portion of 
his address to most amiable remarks upon my 
fine qualities as a man, if not as a statesman. 
For which I express deepest gratitude. But— 
at the same time—I most earnestly beg you 
not to be deceived by his seeming innocence, 
his carefully cultivated spirit of good will. 
For in each of his little homilies lurk con¬ 
cealed weapons. Like Brutus, in Shake¬ 
speare's immortal tragedy, Mr. Lincoln is an 
honorable man. But, also like Brutus, he is 
an adept at the art of inserting daggers be¬ 
tween an opponent's ribs, just when said 
opponent least expects it. Behold me, gentle¬ 
men—I am covered with scars. And yet— 
somehow or other—I am still upright Per¬ 
haps because I am supported by that sturdy 
prop called “Truth.” Truth—which, crushed 
to earth by the assassin’s blades, doth rise 
again! Mr. Lincoln makes you laugh with his 
pungent anecdotes. Then he draws tears from 
your eyes with his dramatic pictures of the 
plight of the black slave labor in the South. 
Always, he guides you skilfully to the thresh¬ 
old of truth, but then, as you are about to 
cross it, diverts your attention elsewhere. 
For one thing—he never, by any mischance, 
makes reference to the condition of labor 
here in the North! Oh, no! Perhaps New 
England is so far beyond the bounds of his 
parochial ken that he does not know that tens 
of thousands of working men and women in 
the textile industry are now on STRIKE! And 
why are they on strike? Because from early 
morning to dark of night—fourteen hours a 
day—those “free” citizens must toil at shat¬ 
tering looms in soulless factories and never 
see the sun; and then, when their fearful 
day's work at last comes to its exhausted 
end, these ill-clad and undernourished laborers 
must trudge home to their foul abodes in 
tenements that are not fit habitations for 
rats! What kind of Liberty is this? And if 
Mr. Lincoln has not heard of conditions in 
Massachusetts—how has it escaped his atten¬ 
tion that here in our own great state no 
wheels are now turning on that mighty rail¬ 


road, the Illinois Central? Because its op¬ 
pressed workers are also on STRIKE! Be¬ 
cause they too demand a living wage! So it 
is throughout the North. Hungry men, 
marching through the streets in ragged order, 
promoting riots, because they are not paid 
enough to keep the flesh upon the bones of 
their babies! What kind of Liberty is this? 
And what kind of equality? Mr. Lincoln 
harps constantly on this subject of equality. 
He repeats over and -over the argument used 
by Love joy and other abolitionists: to wit, 
that the Declaration of Independence having 
declared all men free and equal, by divine 
law, thus Negro equality is an inalienable 
right. Contrary to this absurd assumption 
stands the verdict of the Supreme Court, as 
it was clearly stated by Chief Justice Taney 
in the case of Dred Scott. The Negroes are 
established by this decision as an inferior 
race of beings, subjugated by the dominant 
race, enslaved and, therefore, property —like 
all other property! But Mr. Lincoln is in¬ 
clined to dispute the constitutional authority 
of the Supreme Court. He has implied, if 
he did not say so outright, that the Dred 
Scott decision was a prejudiced one, which 
must be over-ruled by the voice of the people. 
Mr. Lincoln is a lawyer, and I presume, 
therefore, that he knows that when he seeks 
to destroy public confidence in the integrity, 
the inviolability of the Supreme Court, he is 
preaching revolution! He is attempting to 
stir up odium and rebellion in this country 
against the constituted authorities; he is 
stimulating the passions of men to resort to 
violence and to mobs, instead of to the law. 
He is setting brother against brother! There 
can be but one consequence of such inflam¬ 
matory persuasion—and that is Civil War! 
He asks me to state my opinion of the Dred 
Scott decision, and I answer him unequivo¬ 
cally by saying, “I take the decisions of the 
Supreme Court as the law of the land, and 
I intend to obey them as such!” Nor will I 
be swayed from that position by all the rant- 
ings of all the fanatics who preach “racial 
equality,” who ask us to vote, and eat, and 
sleep, and marry with Negroes! And I say 
further—Let each State mind its own busi¬ 
ness and leave its neighbors alone. If we 
will stand by that principle, then Mr. Lincoln 
will find that this great republic can exist 
forever divided into free and slave states. 
We can go on as we have done, increasing in 
wealth, ii\ population, in power, until we shall 
be the admiration and the terror of the 
world! [He glares at the audience, then 
turns, mopping his brow, and resumes his 
seat .] 
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Ninian. [Rising.] Mr. Lincoln. 

[Abe glances at his notes, takes his hat 
off, puts the notes in it, then rises slowly 
and comes forward. He speaks quietly, 
reasonably . His words come from an 
emotion so profound that it needs no 
advertisement .] 

Abe. Judge Douglas has paid tribute to 
my skill with the dagger. I thank him for 
that, but I must also admit that he can do 
more with that weapon than I can. He can 
keep ten daggers flashing in the air at one 
time. Fortunately, he’s so good at it that 
none of the knives ever falls and hurts any¬ 
body. The Judge can condone slavery in the 
South and protest hotly against its extension 
to the North. He can crowd loyalty to the 
Union and defense of states’ sovereignty into 
the same breath. Which reminds me—and I 
hope the Judge will allow me one more 
homely little anecdote, because I’d like to tell 
about a woman down in Kentucky. She 
came out of her cabin one day and found her 
husband grappling with a ferocious bear. It 
was a # fight to the death, and the bear was 
winning. The struggling husband called to 
his wife, ‘‘For heaven’s sake, help me!” The 
wife asked what could she do? Said the hus¬ 
band, “You could at least say something en¬ 
couraging.” But the wife didn’t want to seem 
to be taking sides in this combat, so she just 
hollered, “Go it, husband—go it, bear!” Now, 
you heard the Judge make allusion to those 
who advocate voting and eating and marry¬ 
ing and sleeping with Negroes. Whether he 
meant me specifically, I do not know. If he 
did, I can say that just because I do not want 
a colored woman for a slave, I don’t neces¬ 
sarily want her for a wife. I need not have 
her for either. I can just leave her alone. In 
some respects, she certainly is not my equal, 
any more than I am the Judge’s equal, in 
some respects; but in her natural right to eat 
the bread she earns with her own hands with¬ 
out asking leave of some one else, she is my 
equal, and the equal of all others. And as to 
sleeping with Negroes—the Judge may be in¬ 
terested to know that the slave states have 
produced more than four hundred thousand 
mulattoes—and I don’t think many of them 
are the children of abolitionists. That word 
“abolitionists” brings to mind New England, 
which also has been mentioned. I assure 
Judge Douglas that I have been there, and 
I have seen those cheerless brick prisons 
called factories, and the workers trudging 
silently home through the darkness.' In those 
factories, cotton that was picked by black 
slaves is woven into cloth by white people 
who are separated from slavery by no more 


than fifty cents a day. As an American, I 
cannot be proud that such conditions exist. 
But—as an American—I can ask: would any 
of those striking workers in the North elect 
to change places with the slaves in the South? 
Will they not rather say, “The remedy is in 
our hands! ” And, still as an American, I can 
say—thank God we live under a system by 
which men have the right to strike! I am 
not preaching rebellion. I don’t have to. 
This country, with its institutions, belongs 
to the people who inhabit it. Whenever they 
shall grow weary of the existing government, 
they can exercise their constitutional right of 
amending it, or their revolutionary right to 
dismember or overthrow it. If the founding 
fathers gave us anything, they gave us that. 
And I am not preaching disrespect for the 
Supreme Court. I am only saying that the 
decisions of mortal men are often influenced 
by unjudicial bias—and the Supreme Court 
is composed of mortal men, most of whom, it 
so happens, come from the privileged class in 
the South. There is an old saying that judges 
are just as honest as other men, and not more 
so; and in case some of you are wondering 
who said that, it was Thomas Jefferson. [He 
has half turned to Douglas.] The purpose 
of the Dred Scott decision is to make prop¬ 
erty, and nothing but property, of the Negro 
in all states of the Union. It is the old issue 
of property rights versus human rights—an 
issue that will continue in this country when 
these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and my¬ 
self shall long have been silent. It is the 
eternal struggle between two principles. The 
one is the common right of humanity, and 
the other the divine right of kings. It is the 
same spirit that says, “You toil and work and 
earn bread, and I’ll eat it.” Whether those 
words come from the mouth of a king who 
bestrides his people and lives by the fruit of 
their labor, or from one race of men who 
seek to enslave another race, it is the same 
tyrannical principle. As a nation, we began 
by declaring, “All men are created equal.” 
There was no mention of any exceptions to 
the rule in the Declaration of Independence. 
But we now practically read it, “All men are 
created equal except Negroes.” If we accept 
this doctrine of race or class discrimination, 
what is to stop us from decreeing in the 
future that “All men are created equal except 
Negroes, foreigners, Catholics, Jews, or—just 
poor people?” That is the conclusion toward 
which the advocates of slavery are driving 
us. Many good citizens, North and South, 
agree with the Judge that we should accept 
that conclusion—don’t stir up trouble— “Let 
each State mind its own business.” That’s 
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the safer course, for the time being. But—I 
advise you to watch out! When you have 
enslaved any of your fellow beings, dehuman¬ 
ized him, denied him all claim to the dignity 
of manhood, placed him among the beasts, 
among the damned, are you quite sure that 
the demon you have thus created will not 
turn and rend you? When you begin qualify¬ 
ing freedom, watch out for the consequences 
to you\ And I am not preaching civil war. 
All I am trying to do—now, and as long as 
I live—is to state and restate the funda¬ 
mental virtues of our democracy, which have 
made us great, and which can make us 
greater. I believe most seriously that the per¬ 
petuation of those virtues is now endangered, 
not only by the honest proponents of slavery, 
but even more by those who echo Judge 
Douglas in shouting, “Leave it alone!” This 
is the complacent policy of indifference to 
evil, and that policy I cannot but hate. I 
hate it because of the monstrous injustice of 
slavery itself. I hate it because it deprives 
our republic of its just influence in the 
world; enables the enemies of free institu¬ 
tions everywhere to taunt us as hypocrites; 
causes the real friends of freedom to doubt 
our sincerity; and especially because it forces 
so many good men among ourselves into an 
open war with the very fundamentals of civil 
liberty, denying the good faith of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, and insisting that 
there is no right principle of action but self- 
interest. ... In his final words tonight, the 
Judge said that we may be “the terror of 
the world.” I don’t think we want to be that. 
I think we would prefer to be the encourage¬ 
ment of the world, the proof that man is at 
last worthy to be free. But—we shall pro¬ 
vide no such encouragement, unless we can 
establish our ability as a nation to live and 
grow. And we shall surely do neither if these 
states fail to remain united. There can be no 
distinction in the definitions of liberty as be¬ 
tween one section and another, one race and 
another, one class and another. “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” This 
government can not endure permanently, 
half - slave and half free! [He turns and goes 
back to his seat.] 

[The lights fade.] 


SCENE X 

Parlor of the Edwards homey now being used 
by the Lincolns . Afternoon of a day in 
the early Spring of i860. 

[Abe is sitting on the couch at the right, 
with his seven-year-old son, Tad, on his 


lap. Sitting beside them is another son, 
Willie, aged nine. The eldest son, 
Robert, a young Harvard student of 
seventeen, is sitting by the window, im¬ 
portantly smoking a pipe and listening 
to the story Abe has been telling the 
children . Joshua Speed is sitting at the 
left.] 

Abe. You must remember, Tad, the roads 
weren’t much good then—mostly nothing 
more than trails—and it was hard to find my 
way in the darkness. . . . 

Willie. Were you scared? 

Abe. Yes—I was scared. 

Willie. Of Indians? 

Abe. No—there weren’t any of them left 
around here. I was afraid I’d get lost, and 
the boy would die, and it would be all my 
fault. But, finally, I found the doctor. He 
was very tired, and wanted to go to bed, and 
he grumbled a lot, but I made him come 
along with me then and there. 

Willie. Was the boy dead? 

Abe. No, Willie. He wasn’t dead. But he 
was pretty sick. The doctor gave him a lot 
of medicine. 

Tad. Did it taste bad, Pa? 

Abe. I presume it did. But it worked. I 
never saw those nice people again, but I’ve 
heard from them every so often. That little 
boy was your age, Tad, but now he’s a grown 
man with a son almost as big as you are. He 
lives on a great big farm, in a valley with a 
river that runs right down from the tops of 
the snow mountains. . . . 

[Mary comes in.] 

Mary. Robert! You are smoking in my 
parlor! 

Robert. [Wearily.] Yes, Mother. [He 
rises.] 

Mary. I have told you that I shall not 
tolerate tobacco smoke in my parlor or, in¬ 
deed, in any part of my house, and I mean 
to . . . 

Abe. Come, come, Mary—you must be re¬ 
spectful to a Harvard man. Take it out to 
the woodshed, Bob. 

Robert. Yes, Father. 

Mary. And this will not happen again! 

Robert. No, Mother. [He goes out.] 

Abe. I was telling the boys a story about 
some pioneers I knew once. 

Mary. It’s time for you children to make 
ready for your supper. 

[The Children promptly get up to go.] 

WUlie . But what happened after that, Pa? 

Abe. Nothing. Everybody lived happily 
ever after. Now run along. 

[Willie and Tad run out.] 
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Josh . What time is it, Mary? 

Mary. It's nearly half past four. [She is 
shaking the smoke out of the curtains .] 

Josh. Half past four, Abe. Those men will 
be here any minute. 

Abe. [Rising.] Good Lord! 

Mary. [Turning sharply to Abe.] What 
men? 

Abe. Some men from the East. One of 
them's a political leader named Crimmin— 
and there’s a Mr. Sturveson—he’s a manu¬ 
facturer—and . . . 

Mary. [Impressed.] Henry D. Sturveson? 

Abe. That’s the one—and also the Rev¬ 
erend Dr. Barrick from Boston. 

Mary. [Sharply.] What are they coming 
here for? 

Abe. I don’t precisely know—but I sus¬ 
pect that it’s to see if I’m fit to be a candi¬ 
date for President of the United States. 
[Mary is, for the moment, speechless.] I 
suppose they want to find out if we still live 
in a log cabin and keep pigs under the bed.... 

Mary. [In a fury.] And you didn’t tell 
me! 

Abe. I’m sorry, Mary—the matter just 
slipped my . . . 

Mary . You forgot to tell me that we’re 
having the most important guests who ever 
crossed the threshold of my house! 

Abe. They’re not guests. They’re only 
here on business. 

Mary. [Bitterly.] Yes! Rather important 
business, it seems to me. They want to see 
us as we are —crude, sloppy, vulgar Western 
barbarians, living in a house that reeks of 
foul tobacco smoke. 

Abe. We can explain about having a son 
at Harvard. 

Mary. If I’d only known\ If you had only 
given me a little time to prepare for them. 
Why didn’t you put on your best suit? And 
those filthy old boots! 

Abe. Well, Mary, I clean forgot.... 

Mary. I declare, Abraham Lincoln, I be¬ 
lieve you would have treated me with much 
more consideration if I had been your slave, 
instead of your wife! You have never, for 
one moment, stopped to think that perhaps 
I have some interests, some concerns, in the 
life we lead together. ... 

Abe. I’ll try to clean up my boots a little, 
Mary. 

[He goes out, glad to escape from this 
painful scene. Mary looks after him. 
Her lip is quivering. She wants to avoid 
tears.] 

Mary. [Seating herself; bitterly:] You’ve 
seen it all, Joshua Speed. Every bit of it— 


courtship, if you could call it that, change of 
heart, change back again, and marriage, 
eighteen years of it. And you probably think 
just as all the others do—that I’m a bitter, 
nagging woman, and I’ve tried to kill his 
spirit, and drag him down to my level. . . . 

[Josh rises and goes over to her.] 

Josh . [Quietly.] No, Mary. I think no 
such thing. Remember, I know Abe, too. 

Mary. There never could have been an¬ 
other man such as he is! I’ve read about 
many that have gone up in the world, and all 
of them seemed to have to fight to assert 
themselves every inch of the way, against the 
opposition of their enemies and the lack of 
understanding in their own friends. But he’s 
never had any of that. He’s never had an 
enemy, and every one of his friends has al¬ 
ways been completely confident in him. Even 
before I met him, I was told that he had a 
glorious future, and after I’d known him a 
day, I was sure of it myself. But he didn’t 
believe it—or, if he did, secretly, he was so 
afraid of the prospect that he did all in his 
power to avoid it. He had some poem in his 
mind, about a life of woe, along a rugged 
path, that leads to some future doom, and it 
has been an obsession with him. All these 
years, I’ve tried and tried to stir him out of 
it, but all my efforts have been like so many 
puny waves, dashing against the Rock of 
Ages. And now, opportunity, the greatest 
opportunity, is coming here, to him, right 
into his own house. And what can I do about 
it? He must take it! He must see that this 
is what he was meant for! But I can’t per¬ 
suade him of it! I’m tired—I’m tired to 
death! [The tears now come.] I thought I 
could help to shape him, as I knew he should 
be, and I’ve succeeded in nothing—but in 
breaking myself. . . . [She sobs bitterly.] 
[Josh sits down beside her and pats her 
hand.] 

Josh. [Tenderly.] I know, Mary. But— 
there’s no reason in heaven and earth for you 
to reproach yourself. Whatever becomes of 
Abe Lincoln is in the hands of a God who 
controls the destinies of all of us, including 
lunatics, and saints. [Abe comes back.] 

Abe. [Looking down at his boots.] I think 
they look all right now, Mary. [He looks at 
Mary, who is now trying hard to control her 
emotion.] 

Mary. You can receive the gentlemen in 
here. I’ll try to prepare some refreshment 
for them in the dining-room. 

[She goes out. Abe looks after her, 
miserably. There are a few moments of 
silence. At length, Abe speaks, in an off¬ 
hand manner.] 
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Abe . I presume these men are pretty in¬ 
fluential. 

Josh. They’ll have quite a say in the dele¬ 
gations of three states that may swing the 
nomination away from Seward. 

Abe. Suppose, by some miracle, or fluke, 
they did nominate me; do you think I’d 
stand a chance of winning the election? 

Josh. An excellent chance, in my opinion. 
There’ll be four candidates in the field, 
bumping each other, and opening up the track 
for a dark horse. 

Abe. But the dark horse might run in the 
wrong direction. 

Josh. Yes—you can always do that, Abe. 
I know I wouldn’t care to bet two cents on 
you. 

Abe. [Grinning .] It seems funny to be 
comparing it to a horse-race, with an old, 
spavined hack like me. But I’ve had some 
mighty energetic jockeys—Mentor Graham, 
Bowling Green, Bill Herndon, you, and Mary 
—most of all, Mary. 

Josh. [ Looking at Abe.] They don’t count 
now, Abe. You threw ’em all, long ago. 
When you finally found yourself running 
against poor little Douglas, you got the bit 
between your teeth and went like greased 
lightning. You’d do the same thing to him 
again, if you could only decide to get 
started, which you probably won’t . . . [The 
doorbell jangles. Josh gets up.~\ 

Abe. I expect that’s them now. 

Josh. I’ll go see if I can help Mary. [He 
starts for the door but turns and looks at 
Abe, and speaks quietly. ] I’d just like to re¬ 
mind you, Abe—there are pretty nearly thirty 
million people in this country; most of ’em 
are common people, like you. They’re in 
serious trouble, and they need somebody who 
understands ’em, as you do. So—when these 
gentlemen come in—try to be a little bit 
polite to them. [Abe grins. Josh looks off.] 
However—you won’t listen to any advice 
from me. 

[Josh goes. The door is opened by a 
Maid and Sturveson, Barrick, and 
Crimmin come in. Sturveson is elderly, 
wealthy, and bland. Barrick is a soft 
Episcopalian dignitary. Crimmin is a 
shrewd, humorous fixer.] 

Abe. Come right in, gentlemen. Glad to 
see you again, Mr. Crimmin. 

[They shake hands.] 

Crimmin. How de do, Mr. Lincoln? This is 
Dr. Barrick of Boston, and Mr. Sturveson, of 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Barrick. Mr. Lincoln. 

Sturveson. I’m honored, Mr. Lincoln. 


Lincoln. Thank you, sir. Pray sit down, 
gentlemen. 

Sturveson. Thank you. [They sit.] 

Crimmin. Will Mrs. Lincoln seriously ob¬ 
ject if I light a seegar? 

Lincoln. Go right ahead! I regret that 
Mrs. Lincoln is not here to receive you, but 
she will join us presently. [He sits down.] 

Barrick. [With great benignity.] I am 
particularly anxious to meet Mrs. Lincoln, 
for I believe, with Mr. Longfellow, that “as 
unto the bow the cord is, so unto the man is 
woman.” 

Sturveson. [Very graciously.] And we are 
here dealing with a bow that is stout indeed. 
[Abe bows slightly in acknowledgment of the 
compliment.] And one with a reputation for 
shooting straight. So you’ll forgive us, Mr. 
Lincoln, for coming directly to the point. 

Abe. Yes, sir. I understand that you wish 
to inspect the prairie politician in his native 
lair, and here I am. 

Sturveson. It is no secret that we are 
desperately in need of a candidate—one who 
is sound, conservative, safe—and clever 
enough to skate over the thin ice of the 
forthcoming campaign. Your friends—and 
there’s an increasingly large number of them 
throughout the country—believe that you are 
the man. 

Abe. Well, Mr. Sturveson, I can tell you 
that when first I was considered for political 
office—that was in New Salem, twenty-five 
years ago—I assured my sponsors of my con¬ 
servatism. I have subsequently proved it, by 
never progressing anywhere. 

Barrick. [Smiling.] Then you agree that 
you are the man we want? 

Abe. I’m afraid I can’t go quite that far 
in self-esteem. Dr. Barrick, especially when 
you have available a statesman and gentle¬ 
man as eminent as Mr. Seward, who, I be¬ 
lieve, is both ready and willing. 

Sturveson. That’s as may be. But please 
understand that this is not an inquisition. We 
merely wish to know you better, to gain a 
clearer idea of your theories on economics, 
religion, and national affairs, in general. To 
begin with—in one of your memorable de¬ 
bates with Senator Douglas, your opponent 
indulged in some of his usual demagoguery 
about industrial conditions in the North, and 
you replied shrewdly that whereas the slaves 
in the South . . . 

Abe. Yes, I remember the occasion. I re¬ 
plied that I was thankful that laborers in 
free states have the right to strike. But that 
wasn’t shrewdness, Mr. Sturveson. It was 
just the truth. 

Sturveson. It has gained for you substan- 
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tial support from the laboring classes, which 
is all to the good. But it has also caused a 
certain amount of alarm among business 
men, like myself. 

Abe . I cannot enlarge on the subject. It 
seems obvious to me that this nation was 
founded on the supposition that men have 
the right to protest, violently if need be, 
against authority that is unjust or oppressive. 
[He turns to Barrick.] The Boston Tea 
Party was a kind of strike. So was the Revo¬ 
lution itself. [Again to Sturveson.] So was 
Nicholas Biddle’s attempt to organize the 
banks against the Jackson administration. 

Sturveson. Which is all perfectly true— 
but—the days of anarchy are over. We face 
an unprecedented era of industrial expansion 
—mass production of every conceivable kind 
of goods—railroads and telegraph lines across 
the continent—all promoted and developed 
by private enterprise. In this great work, we 
must have a free hand, and a firm one, Mr. 
Lincoln. To put it bluntly, would you, if 
elected, place the interests of labor above 
those of capital? 

Abe. I cannot answer that, bluntly, or any 
other way; because I cannot tell what I 
should do, if elected. 

Sturveson. But you must have inclinations 
toward one side or the other. . . . 

Abe. I think you know, Mr. Sturveson, 
that I am opposed to slavery. 

Barrick. And we of New England applaud 
your sentiments! We deplore the inhumanity 
of our Southern friends in . . . 

Abe. [To Barrick.] There are more 
forms of slavery than that which is inflicted 
upon the Negroes in the South. I am opposed 
to all of them. [He turns again to Sturve¬ 
son.] I believe in our democratic system— 
the just and generous system which opens 
the way to all—gives hope to all, and con¬ 
sequent energy and progress and improvement 
of condition to all, including employer and 
employee alike. 

Barrick. We support your purpose, Mr. 
Lincoln, in steadfastly proclaiming the rights 
of men to resist unjust authority. But I am 
most anxious to know whether you admit 
One Authority to whom devotion is unques¬ 
tioned? 

Abe. I presume you refer to the Almighty? 

Barrick . I do. 

Abe. I think there has never been any 
doubt of my submission to His will. 

Barrick. I’m afraid there is a great deal of 
doubt as to your devotion to His church. 

Abe. I realize that, Doctor. They say 
I’m an atheist, because I’ve always refused 
to become a church member. 


Barrick. What have been the grounds of 
your refusal? 

Abe. I have found no churches suitable 
for my own form of worship. I could not 
give assent without mental reservations to 
the long, complicated statements of Christian 
doctrine which characterize their Articles of 
Belief and Confessions of Faith. But I can 
promise you, Dr. Barrick—I shall gladly join 
any church at any time if its sole qualifica¬ 
tion for membership is obedience to the 
Saviour’s statement of Law and Gospel: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind, and thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”. . . But—I beg you gentlemen 
to excuse me for a moment. I believe Mrs. 
Lincoln is preparing a slight collation, and I 
must see if I can help with it. . . . 

Crimmin. Certainly, Mr. Lincoln. 

[Abe goes, closing the door behind him. 
Crimmin looks at the door, then turns 
to the others.'] 

Well? 

Barrick. The man is unquestionably an 
infidel. An idealist—in his curious, primitive 
way—but an infidel! 

Sturveson. And a radical! 

Crimmin. A radical? Forgive me, gentle¬ 
men, if I enjoy a quiet laugh at that. 

Sturveson. Go ahead and enjoy yourself, 
Crimmin—but I did not like the way he 
evaded my direct question. I tell you, he’s 
as unscrupulous a demagogue as Douglas. 
He’s a rabble rouser! 

Crimmin. Of course he is! As a dealer in 
humbug, he puis Barnum himself to shame. 

Sturveson. Quite possibly—but he is not 
safe\ 

Crimmin. Not safe, eh? And what do you 
mean by that? 

Sturveson. Just what I say. A man who 
devotes himself so whole-heartedly to curry¬ 
ing favor with the mob develops the mob 
mentality. He becomes a preacher of discon¬ 
tent, of mass unrest. . . . 

Crimmin. And what about Seward? If we 
put him up, he’ll start right in demanding 
liberation of the slaves—and then there will 
be discontent and unrest! I ask you to be¬ 
lieve me when I tell you that this Lincoln is 
safe—in economics and theology and every¬ 
thing else. After all—what is the essential 
qualification that we demand of the candi¬ 
date of our party? It is simply this: that he 
be able to get himself elected! And there is 
the man who can do that. [He points off¬ 
stage.] 

Sturveson . [Smiling.] I should like to 
believe youf 
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Barrick. So say we all of us! 

Crimmin. Then just keep faith in the eter¬ 
nal stupidity of the voters, which is what he 
will appeal to. In that uncouth rail splitter 
you may observe one of the smoothest, 
slickest politicians that ever hoodwinked a 
yokel mob! You complain that he evaded 
your questions. Of course he did, and did it 
perfectly! Ask him about the labor problem, 
and he replies, “I believe in democracy.” 
Ask his views on religion, and he says, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Now—you know 
you couldn’t argue with that, either of you. 
I tell you, gentlemen, he’s a vote-getter if 
I ever saw one. His very name is right— 
Abraham Lincoln! Honest Old Abe! He’ll 
play the game with us now, and he’ll go right 
on playing it when we get him into the 
White House. He’ll do just what we tell 
him. . . . 

Dr. Barrick. [Cautioning him.] Careful, 
Mr. Crimmin. . . . [Abe returns.] 

Abe. If you gentlemen will step into the 
dining-room, Mrs. Lincoln would be pleased 
to serve you with a cup of tea. 

Barrick. Thank you. 

Sturveson. This is most gracious. 

[He and Barrick move off toward the 
door.] 

Abe. Or perhaps something stronger for 
those who prefer it. 

[Sturveson and Barrick go. Crimmin 
is looking for a place to throw his cigar.] 

Abe. [Heartily.] Bring your seegar with 
you, Mr. Crimmin! 

Crimmin. Thank you—thank you. 

[He smiles at Abe, gives him a slap on 
the arm, and goes out, Abe following. 
The lights fade.] 


SCENE XI 

Lincoln campaign headquarters in the Illinois 
State House. The evening of Election 
Day, November 6th y i860. 

It is a large room with a tall window open¬ 
ing out on to a wide balcony. There are 
doors upper right and upper left. At the 
left is a table littered with newspapers 
and clippings. There are many chairs 
about, and a liberal supply of spittoons. 
At the back is a huge chart of the thirty- 
three states, with their electoral votes, 
and a space opposite each side for the 
posting of bulletins. A short ladder gives 
access to Alabama and Arkansas at the 
top of the list. 

On the wall at the left is an American 


flag. At the right is a map of the United 
States, on which each state is marked 
with a red, white, or blue flag. 

[Abe is sitting at the tabic, with his back 
to the audience, reading newspaper clip¬ 
pings. He wears his hat and has spec¬ 
tacles on. Mrs. Lincoln is sitting at 
the right of the table, her eyes darting 
nervously from Abe, to the chart, to the 
map. She wears her bonnet, tippet and 
muff. 

Robert Lincoln is standing near her, 
studying the map. Ninian Edwards is 
sitting at the left of the table and Josh 
Speed is standing near the chart. They 
are both smoking cigars and watching 
the chart. 

The door at the left is open, and through 
it the clatter of telegraph instruments 
can be heard. The window is partly 
open, and we can hear band music from 
the square below, and frequejit cheers 
from the assembled mob, who are watch¬ 
ing the election returns flashed from a 
magic lantern on the State House bal¬ 
cony. 

Every now and then, a telegraph oper¬ 
ator named Jed comes in from the left 
and tacks a new bulletin up on the chart. 
Another man named Phil is out on the 
balcony taking bulletins from Jed.] 

Robert. What do those little flags mean, 
stuck into the map? 

Josh. Red means the state is sure for us. 
White means doubtful. Blue means hopeless. 
[Abe tosses the clipping he has been 
reading on the table and picks up an¬ 
other. Jed comes in and goes up to pin 
bulletins opposite Illinois, Maryland, 
and New York.] 

Ninian. [Rising to look.] Lincoln and 
Douglas neck and neck in Illinois. 

[Josh and Robert crowd around the 
chart.] 

Josh. Maryland is going all for Brecken- 
ridge and Bell. Abe—you’re nowhere in 
Maryland. 

Mary. [With intense anxiety.] What of 
New York? 

Jed. [Crossing to the window.] Say, Phil 
—when you’re not getting bulletins, keep 
that window closed. We can’t hear ourselves 
think. 

Phil. All right. Only have to open ’er up 
again. [He closes the window.] 

Mary. What does it say about New York? 

[Jed goes.] 

Ninian. Douglas a hundred and seventeen 
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thousand—Lincoln a hundred and six thou¬ 
sand. 

Mary. [Desperately, to Abe.] He's win¬ 
ning from you in New York, Abe! 

Josh. Not yet, Mary. These returns so 
far are mostly from the city, where Douglas 
is bound to run the strongest. 

Abe. [Interested in a clipping.'] I see the 
New York Herald says I've got the soul of a 
Uriah Heep encased in the body of a baboon. 
[He puts the clipping aside and starts to read 
another.] 

Ninian . [Who has resumed his seat.] 
You’d better change that flag on Rhode 
Island from red to white, Bob. It looks 
doubtful to me. 

[Robert, glad of something to do, 
changes the flag as directed.] 

Mary. What does it look like in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ninian? 

Ninian. There’s nothing to worry about 
there, Mary. It’s safe for Abe. In fact, you 
needn’t worry at all. 

Mary. [Very tense.] Yes. You’ve been 
saying that over and over again all evening. 
There’s no need to worry. But how can we 
help worrying when every new bulletin shows 
Douglas ahead? 

Josh. But every one of them shows Abe 
gaining. 

Ninian. [Mollifying.] Just give them time 
to count all the votes in New York and then 
you’ll be on your way to the White House. 

Mary. Oh, why don’t they hurry with it? 
Why don’t those returns come in? 

Abe. [Preoccupied.] They’ll come in, soon 
enough. 

[Billy Herndon comes in from the 
right. He has been doing a lot of drink¬ 
ing but has hold of himself.] 

Billy. That mob down there is sickening! 
They cheer every bulletin that’s flashed on 
the wall, whether the news is good or bad. 
And they cheer every picture of every can¬ 
didate, including George Washington, with 
the same, fine, ignorant enthusiasm. 

Josh . That’s logical. They can’t tell ’em 
apart. 

Billy. [To Abe.] There are a whole lot of 
reporters down there. They want to know 
what will be your first official action after 
you’re elected. 

Ninian . What do you want us to tell ’em, 
Abe? 

Abe. [Still reading .] Tell ’em I’m thinking 
of growing a beard. 

Josh. A beard? 

Ninian . [Amused.] Whatever put that 
idea into your mind? 

Abe. [Picking up another clipping.] I had 


a letter the other day from some little girl. 
She said I ought to have whiskers, to give 
me more dignity. And I’ll need it—if elected. 
[Jed arrives with new bulletins. Billy, 
Ninian, Josh, and Robert huddle 
around Jed, watching him post the bul¬ 
letins.] 

Mary. What do they say now? 

[Jed goes to the window and gives some 
bulletins to Phil.] 

Mary. Is there anything new from New 
York? 

Ninian. Connecticut—Abe far in the lead. 
That’s eleven safe electoral votes anyway. 
Missouri—Douglas thirty-five thousand—Bell 
thirty-three—Breckenridge sixteen—Lincoln, 
eight. . . . 

[Cheers from the crowd outside until 
Phil closes the window. Jed returns to 
the office at the left.] 

Mary. What are they cheering for? 

Billy. They don’t know! 

Abe. [With another clipping.] The Chi¬ 
cago Times says, ‘‘Lincoln breaks down! 
Lincoln’s heart fails him! His tongue fails 
him! His legs fail him! He fails all over! 
The people refuse to support him! They 
laugh at him! Douglas is champion of the 
people! Douglas skins the living dog!” 

[He tosses the clipping aside . Mary 
stands up.] 

Mary. [Her voice is trembling.] I can’t 
stand it any longer! 

Abe. Yes, my dear—I think you’d better 
go home. I’ll be back before long. 

Mary. [Hysterical.] I won’t go home! 
You only want to be rid of me. That’s what 
you’ve wanted ever since the day we were 
married—and before that. Anything to get 
me out of your sight, because you hate me! 
[Turning to Josh, Ninian, and Billy.] And 
it’s the same with all of you—all of his 
friends—you hate me—you wish I’d never 
come into his life. 

Josh. No, Mary. 

[Abe has stood up, quickly, at the first 
storm signal. He himself is in a fearful 
state of nervous tension—in no mood to 
treat Mary with patient indulgence. He 
looks sharply at Ninian and at the 
others.] 

Abe. Will you please step out for a mo¬ 
ment? 

Ninian . Certainly, Abe. 

[He and the others go into the telegraph 
office. Josh gestures to Robert to go 
with them. Robert casts a black look 
at his mother and goes. . . . Abe turns 
on Mary with strange savagery .] 

Abe. Damn you! Damn you for taking 
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every opportunity you can to make a public 
fool of me—and yourself! It’s bad enough, 
God knows, when you act like that in the 
privacy of our own home. But here—in front 
of people! You’re not to do that again. Do 
you hear me? You’re never to do that again! 
[Mary is so aghast at this outburst that 
her hysterical temper vanishes, giving 
way to blank terror .] 

Mary. [In a faint, strained voice.] Abe! 
You cursed at me. Do you realize what you 
did? You cursed at me. 

[Abe has the impulse to curse at her 
again, but with considerable effort, he 
controls it.] 

Abe. [In a strained voice.] I lost my 
temper, Mary. And I’m sorry for it. But I 
still think you should go home rather than 
endure the strain of this—this Death Watch. 
[She stares at him, uncomprehendingly, 
then turns and goes to the door.] 

Mary. [At the door.] This is the night I 
dreamed about, when I was a child, when I 
was an excited young girl, and all the gay 
young gentlemen of Springfield were court¬ 
ing me, and I fell in love with the least likely 
of them. This is the night when I’m waiting 
to hear that my husband has become Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. And even if he 
does—it’s ruined, for me. It’s too late. . . . 
[She opens the door and goes out. Abe 
looks after her, anguished, then turns 
quickly, crosses to the door at the left 
and opens it.] 

Abe. [Calling off.] Bob! 

[Robert comes in.] 

Go with your mother. 

Robert. Do I have to? 

Abe. Yes! Hurry! Keep right with her 
till I get home. 

[Robert has gone. Abe turns to the 
window. Phil opens it.] 

Phil. Do you think you’re going to make 
it, Mr. Lincoln? 

Abe. Oh—there’s nothing to worry about. 
Crowd Outside. [Singing.] 

Old Abe Lincoln came out of the wilderness 
Out of the wilderness 
Out of the wilderness 

Old Abe Lincoln came out of the wilderness 
Down in Illinois 1 

[Ninian, Josh, Billy, and Jed come in, 
the latter to post new bulletins. After 
Jed has communicated these, Phil again 
closes the window. Jed goes.] 

Ninian. It looks like seventy-four electoral 
votes sure for you. Twenty-seven more prob¬ 
able. New York’s will give you the election. 
[Abe walks around the room . Josh has 
been looking at Abe.] 


Josh. Abe, could I get you a cup of coffee? 

Abe. No, thanks, Josh. 

Ninian. Getting nervous, Abe? 

Abe. No. I’m just thinking what a blow 
it would be to Mrs. Lincoln if I should lose. 

Ninian. And what about me? I have ten 
thousand dollars bet on you. 

Billy. [Scornfully.] I’m afraid that the 
loss to the nation would be somewhat more 
serious than that. 

Josh. How would you feel, Abe? 

Abe. [Sitting on the chair near the win¬ 
dow.] I guess I’d feel the greatest sense of 
relief of my life. 

[Jed comes in with a news despatch.] 

Jed. Here’s a news despatch. [He hands 
it over and goes.] 

Ninian. [Reads.] “Shortly after nine 
o’clock this evening, Mr. August Belmont 
stated that Stephen A. Douglas has piled up 
a majority of fifty thousand votes in New 
York City and carried the state.” 

Billy. Mr. Belmont be damned! 

[Crimmin comes in, smoking a cigar, 
looking contented.] 

Crimmin. Good evening, Mr. Lincoln. 
Good evening, gentlemen—and how are you 
feeling now} [They all greet him.] 

Ninian. Look at this, Crimmin. 

[He hands the despatch to Crimmin.] 

Crimmin. [Smiles.] Well—Belmont is 
going to fight to the last ditch, which is just 
what he’s lying in now. I’ve been in Chicago 
and the outlook there is cloudless. In fact, 
Mr. Lincoln, I came down tonight to protect 
you from the office-seekers. They’re lining 
up downstairs already. On the way in I 
counted four Ministers to Great Britain and 
eleven Secretaries of State. 

[Jed has come in with more bulletins to 
put on the chart and then goes to the 
window to give Phil the bulletins.] 

Billy. [At the chart.] There’s a bulletin 
from New York! Douglas a hundred and 
eighty-three thousand—Lincoln a hundred 
and eighty-on^ thousand! [Jed goes.] 

Josh. Look out, Abe! You’re catching 
up! 

Crimmin. The next bulletin from New 
York will show you winning. Mark my words, 
Mr. Lincoln, this election is all wrapped up 
tightly in a neat bundle, ready for delivery 
on your doorstep tonight. We’ve fought the 
good fight, and we’ve won! 

Abe. [Pacing up and down the room.] 
Yes—we’ve fought the good fight—in the 
dirtiest campaign in the history of corrupt 
politics. And if I have won, then I must 
cheerfully pay my political debts. All those 
who helped to nominate and elect me must 
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be paid off. I have been gambled all around, 
bought and sold a hundred times. And now 
I must fill all the dishonest pledges made in 
my name. 

Ninian . We realize all that, Abe—but the 
fact remains that you’re winning. Why, 
you’re even beating the coalition in Rhode 
Island! 

Abe . I’ve got to step out for a moment. 

[He goes out at the right.] 

Ninian. [Cheerfully .] Poor Abe. 

Crimmin. You gentlemen have all been 
close friends of our Candidate for a long 
time, so perhaps you could answer a question 
that’s been puzzling me considerably. Can I 
possibly be correct in supposing that he 
doesn’t want to win? 

Josh. The answer is—yes. 

Crimmin. [Looking toward the right.] 
Well—I can only say that, for me, this is all 
a refreshingly new experience. 

Billy. [ Belligerently .] Would you want to 
become President of the United States at 
this time? Haven’t you been reading the 
newspapers lately? 

Crimmin. Why, yes—I try to follow the 
events of the day. 

Billy. [In a rage.] Don’t you realize that 
they’ve raised ten thousand volunteers in 
South Carolina? They’re arming them! The 
Governor has issued a proclamation saying 
that if Mr. Lincoln is elected, the State will 
secede tomorrow, and every other state south 
of the Dixon line will go with it. Can you 
see what that means? War! Civil War! 
And he’ll have the whole terrible responsibil¬ 
ity for it—a man who has never wanted any¬ 
thing in his life but to be let alone, in peace! 

Ninian. Calm down, Billy. Go get your¬ 
self another drink. [Jed rushes in.] 

Jed. Mr. Edwards, here it is! 

[He hands a news despatch to Ninian, 
then rushes to the window to attract 
Phil’s attention and communicate the 
big news.] 

Ninian. [Reads.] “At 10:30 tonight the 
New York Herald conceded that Mr. Lincoln 
has carried the state by a majority of at 
least twenty-five thousand and has won the 
election!” [He tosses the despatch in the 
air.] He’s won! He’s won! Hurrah! 

[All on the stage shout, cheer, embrace, 
and slap each other.] 

Billy. God be praised! God be praised! 

Crimmin. I knew it! I never had a doubt 
of it! 

[Jed is on the balcony, shouting through 
a megaphone .] 

Jed. Lincoln is elected! Honest Old Abe 
is our next President! 


[A terrific cheer ascends from the crowd 
below. Abe returns. They rush at him . 
Billy shakes hands with him, too deeply 
moved to speak.] 

Ninian. You’ve carried New York, Abe! 
You’ve won! Congratulations! 

Crimmin. My congratulations, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. This is a mighty achievement for all 
of us. [Jed comes in and goes to Abe.] 

Jed. My very best, Mr. Lincoln! 

Abe. [Solemnly.] Thank you—thank you 
all very much. 

[lie comes to the left. Josh is the last 
to shake his hand.] 

Josh. I congratulate you, Abe. 

Abe. Thanks, Josh. 

Ninian. Listen to them, Abe. Listen to 
that crazy, howling mob down there. 

Crimmin. It’s all for you, Mr. Lincoln. 

Ninian. Abe, get out there and let ’em see 
you! 

Abe. No. I don’t want to go out there. I 
—I guess I’ll be going on home, to tell Mary. 
[He starts toward the door. A short, 
stocky officer named Kavanagh comes 
in from the right. He is followed by 
two Soldiers.] 

Crimmin. This is Captain Kavanagh, Mr. 
President. 

Kavanagh. [Salutes.] I’ve been detailed 
to accompany you, Mr. Lincoln, in the event 
of your election. 

Abe. I’m grateful, Captain. But I don’t 
need you. 

Kavanagh. I’m afraid you’ve got to have 
us, Mr. Lincoln. I don’t like to be alarm¬ 
ing, but I guess you know as well as I do 
what threats have been made. 

Abe. [Wearily.] I see . . . Well—Good 
night, Josh—Ninian—Mr. Crimmin—Billy. 
Thank you for your good wishes. 

[He starts for the door. The others bid 
him good night, quietly.] 

Kavanagh. One moment, Sir. With your 
permission, I’ll go first. 

[He goes out, Abe after him, the two 
other Soldiers follow. The light fades ] 


SCENE XII 

The yards of the railroad station at Spring- 
field. The date is February 11, 1861. 

At the right, at an angle toward the 
audience, is the back of a railroad car . 
From behind this, off to the upper left, 
runs a ramp. Flags and bunting are 
draped above. 
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In a row downstage are Soldiers, with 
rifles and bayonets fixed, and packs on 
their backs, standing at ease. Off to the 
left is a large Crowd, whose excited 
murmuring can be heard . 

[Kavanagh is in the foreground. A 
Brakeman with a lantern is inspecting 
the wheels of the car, at the left. A 
Workman is at the right, polishing the 
rails of the car. Kavanagh is pacing up 
and down, chewing a dead cigar. He 
looks at his watch. A swaggering Major 
of militia comes down the ramp from 
the left.'] 

Major. I want you men to form up against 
this ramp. [To Kavanagh, with a trace of 
scorn.] You seem nervous, Mr. Kavanagh. 

Kavanagh. Well—I am nervous. For three 
months I’ve been guarding the life of a man 
who doesn’t give a damn what happens to 
him. I heard today that they’re betting two 
to one in Richmond that he won’t be alive 
to take the oath of office on March the 4th. 

Major. I’d like to take some of that 
money. The State Militia is competent to 
protect the person of our Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Kavanagh. I hope the United States Army 
is competent to help. But those Southerners 
are mighty good shots. And I strongly sug¬ 
gest that your men be commanded to keep 
watch through every window of every car, 
especially whenever the train stops—at a 
town, or a tank, or anywhere. And if any 
alarm is sounded, at any point along the 
line . . . 

Major. [A trifle haughty.] There’s no 
need to command my men to show courage 
in an emergency. 

Kavanagh. No slur was intended, Major— 
but we must be prepared in advance for 
everything. 

[i4 brass band off to the left strikes up 
the campaign song, u Old Abe Lincoln 
came out of the wilderness.” The crowd 
starts to sing it, more and more voices 
taking it up. A Conductor comes out 
of the car and looks at his watch. There 
is a commotion at the left as Ninian 
and Elizabeth Edwards, and Josh, 
Billy, and Crimmin come in and are 
stopped by the Soldiers. The Major 
goes forward, bristling with importance.] 

Major. Stand back, there! Keep the crowd 
back there, you men! 

Ninian . I’m Mr. Lincoln’s brother-in-law. 

Major. What’s your name? 

Kavanagh. I know him, Major. That’s 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, and Mr. Speed and 
Mr. Herndon with them. I know them all. 
You can let them through. 

Major. Very well. You can pass. 

[They come down to the right. The 
Major goes off at the left.] 

Crimmin. How is the President feeling 
today? Happy? 

Ninian. Just as gloomy as ever. 

Billy. [Emotionally.] He came down to 
the office, and when I asked him what I 
should do about the sign, “Lincoln and 
Herndon,” he said, “Let it hang there. Let 
our clients understand that this election 
makes no difference to the firm. If I live, 
I’ll be back some time, and then we’ll go 
right on practising just as if nothing had 
happened.” 

Elizabeth. He’s always saying that—“If I 
live” . . . 

[A tremendous cheer starts and swells 
offstage at the left. The Major comes 
on briskly.] 

Major [To Kavanagh.] The President 
has arrived! [To his men.] Attention! [The 
Major strides down the platform and takes 
his position by the car, looking off to the 
left.] 

Kavanagh. [To Ninian and the others.] 
Would you mind stepping back there? We 
want to keep this space clear for the Presi¬ 
dent’s party. 

[They move upstage, at the right. The 
cheering is now very loud.] 

Major. Present—Arms! 

[The Soldiers come to the Present. The 
Major salutes. Preceded by Soldiers 
who are looking sharply to the right 
and left, Abe comes in from the left, 
along the platform. He will be fifty-two 
years old tomorrow. He wears a beard. 
Over his shoulders is his plaid shawl. 
In his right hand, he carries his carpet¬ 
bag; his left hand is leading Tad. Be¬ 
hind him are Mary, Robert, and Willie, 
and the Maid. All, except Mary, are 
also carrying bags. She carries a bunch 
of flowers. When they come to the car, 
Abe hands his bag up to the Conductor, 
then lifts Tad up. Mary, Robert, 
Willie, and the Maid get on board , 
while Abe steps over to talk to Ninian 
and the others. During this, there is con¬ 
siderable commotion at the left, as the 
Crowd tries to surge forward.] 

Major . [Rushing forward.] Keep ’em 
back! Keep ’em back, men! 

[The Soldiers have broken their file on 
the platform and are in line, facing the 
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Crowd. Kavanagh and his Men are 
close to Abe. Each of them has his hand 
on his revolver, and is keeping a sharp 
lookout.] 

Kavanagh . Better get on board, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. 

[Abe climbs up on to the car's back 
platform. There is a great increase in 
the cheering when the Crowd sees him. 
They shout: “Speech! Speech! Give us 
a speech, Abe! Speech, Mr. President! 
Hurray for Old Abet” etc . . . . Abe 
turns to the Crowd, takes his hat off and 
waves it with a half-hearted gesture . 
The cheering dies down.] 

Ninian . They want you to say something, 
Abe. 

{For a moment, Abe stands still, look¬ 
ing off to the left.] 

Abe . My dear friends—I have to say 
good-by to you. I am going now to Wash¬ 
ington, with my new whiskers—of which I 
hope you approve. 

{The Crowd roars with laughter at that. 
More shouts of “Good Old Abe!" In its 
exuberant enthusiasm , the Crowd again 
surges forward, at and around the Sol¬ 
diers, who shout, “Get back, there! 
Stand back, you!”] 

Abe. {To the Major.] It’s all right—let 
them come on. They’re all old friends of 
mine. 

{The Major allows his Men to retreat 
so that they form a ring about the back 
of the car. Kavanagh and his Men are 
on the car's steps, watching. The 
Crowd —an assortment of townspeople, 
including some Negroes—fills the stage.] 

Abe. No one, not in my situation, can ap¬ 
preciate my feelings of sadness at this part¬ 
ing. To this place, and the kindness of you 
people, I owe everything. I have lived here 
a quarter of a century, and passed from a 
young to an old man. Here my children have 
been bom and one is buried. I now leave, 
not knowing when or whether ever I may 
return. I am called upon to assume the 
Presidency at a time when eleven of our 
sovereign states have announced their in¬ 
tention to secede from the Union, when 
threats of war increase in fierceness from 
day to day. It is a grave duty which I now 
face. In preparing for it, I have tried to 
enquire: what great principle or ideal is it 
that has kept this Union so long together? 
And I believe that it was not the mere matter 
of separation of the colonies from the mother¬ 
land, but that sentiment in the Declaration 
of Independence which gave liberty to the 


people of this country and hope to all the 
world. This sentiment was the fulfillment of 
an ancient dream, which men have held 
through all time, that they might one day 
shake off their chains and find freedom in 
the brotherhood of life. We gained democ¬ 
racy, and now there is the question whether 
it is fit to survive. Perhaps we have come 
to the dreadful day of awakening, and the 
dream is ended. If so, I am afraid it must 
be ended forever. I cannot believe that ever 
again will men have the opportunity we have 
had. Perhaps we should admit that, and con¬ 
cede that our ideals of liberty and equality 
are decadent and doomed. I have heard of 
an eastern monarch who once charged his 
wise men to invent him a sentence which 
would be true and appropriate in all times 
and situations. They presented him the 
words, “And this too shall pass away.” That 
is a comforting thought in time of affliction— 
“And this too shall pass away.” And yet—• 
{Suddenly he speaks with quiet but urgent 
authority.] —let us believe that it is not 
true! Let us live to prove that we can cul¬ 
tivate the natural world that is about us, 
and the intellectual and moral world that 
is within us, so that we may secure an indi¬ 
vidual, social, and political prosperity, whose 
course shall be forward, and which, while the 
earth endures, shall not pass away. ... I 
commend you to the care of the Almighty, as 
I hope that in your prayers you will remem¬ 
ber me. . • . Good-by, my friends and neigh¬ 
bors. 

{He leans over the railing of the car 
platform to say good-by to Ninian, 
Elizabeth, Josh, Billy, and Crimmin, 
shaking each by the hand. The band 
off-stage strikes up “John Brown's 
Body.” The cheering swells. The Con¬ 
ductor looks at his watch and speaks 
to the Major, who gets on board the 
train. The Crowd on stage is shouting 
“Good-by, Abe,” “Good-by, Mr. Lin¬ 
coln,” “Good luck, Abe ” “We trust you, 
Mr. Lincoln." 

As the band swings into the refrain , 
“Glory, Glory Hallelujah,” the Crowd 
starts to sing, the number of voices in¬ 
creasing with each word. 

Kavanagh tries to speak to Abe but 
can't be heard. He touches Abe’s arm, 
and Abe turns on him quickly.] 
Kavanagh. Time to pull out, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. Better get inside the car. 

{These words cannot be heard by the 
audience in the general uproar of sing - 
. ing. Ninian, Elizabeth, Josh, and 
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Billy are up on the station platform. 
The Soldiers are starting to climb up 
on to the train . Abe gives one last wist¬ 
ful wave of his hat to the Crowd, then 
turns and goes into the car, followed by 
Kavanagh, the Major, and the Sol¬ 
diers. The band reaches the last line 
of the song.] 


All. [Singing.] “His soul goes marching 
l” 

[The Brakeman, downstage, is waving 
his lantern. The Conductor swings 
aboard. The Crowd is cheering, waving 
hats and handkerchiefs. The shrill 
screech of the engine whistle sounds 
from the right.] 


CURTAIN 
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THE SUBSTANCE OF "ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS” 


The purpose of these supplementary notes 
is to state the principal sources from which 
the material of this play and the conception 
of its various characters are derived; to at¬ 
tempt to tell what is the historical basis for 
each of the twelve scenes, and wherein and 
why I have departed from the recorded facts; 
to indicate the events which occurred be¬ 
tween scenes; and also to give me an excuse 
for adding some information which I was 
unable, for one reason or another, to incor¬ 
porate in the play’s structure. 

Not that I hope, in these notes, to estab¬ 
lish a convincing case for myself as a learned 
biographer. The playwright’s chief stock in 
trade is feelings, not facts. When he writes 
of a subject out of history, or out of today’s 
news, he cannot be a scholarly recorder or a 
good reporter; he is, at best, an interpreter, 
with a certain facility for translating all that 
he has heard in a manner sufficiently dra¬ 
matic to attract a crowd. He has been 
granted, by a tradition that goes back to the 
Kings of Thebes, considerable poetic license 
to distort and embellish the truth; and he 
generally takes advantage of far more license 
than he has been granted. The Cleopatra who 
actually existed may have borne no resem¬ 
blance to the Cleopatra of Shakespeare’s cre¬ 
ation nor to the entirely different one of 
Shaw’s, but no one now cares about that, 
even in Egypt. 

However, in the case of a play about the 
development of the extraordinary character 
of Abraham Lincoln, a strict regard for the 
plain truth is more than obligatory; it is 
obviously desirable. His life as he lived it 
was a work of art, forming a veritable alle¬ 
gory of the growth of the democratic spirit, 
with its humble origins, its inward struggles, 
its seemingly timid policy of “live and let 
live” and “mind your own business,” its slow 
awakening to the dreadful problems of real¬ 
ity, its battles with and conquest of those 
problems, its death at the hands of a crazed 
assassin, and its perpetual renewal caused by 
the perpetual human need for it. Further¬ 
more, just as Lincoln’s life needs no adorn¬ 
ments of symbolism to make it pertinent, 
his character needs no romanticizing, no 
no dr amatizing . 


Lincoln’s great achievement, most of which 
was accomplished by the echoes of his words, 
long after his death, was the solidification of 
the American ideal. But this is not a play 
about his achievement: it is, rather, a play 
about the solidification of Lincoln himself— 
a long, uncertain process, effected by influ¬ 
ences some of which came from within his 
own reasoning mind, some from his surround¬ 
ing circumstances, some from sources which 
we cannot comprehend. As many as possible 
of these influences are indicated in this play; 
the rest are left to the imagination of the 
audience, because they are beyond mine. 

Like many others, I obtained my first in¬ 
struction in Lincoln’s life from Ida M. Tar- 
bell, and in the events of his period from 
Albert Bushnell Hart, but it was not until 
I had read Carl Sandburg’s The Prairie Years 
that I began to feel the curious quality of 
the complex man who, in his statement of the 
eternal aspirations of the human race, 
achieved a supreme triumph of simplicity. 
It was Sandburg who guided me back to the 
main sources of Lincoln lore, made me wish 
to know more of the forces, from without 
him and from within, which shaped this 
strange, gentle genius. The Prairie Years is 
an incomparable portrait of Lincoln and of 
the young, boisterous America in which he 
grew up. It is the work of a faithful his¬ 
torian who is also a major poet. Here is one 
sentence of Sandburg’s: “So the woman, 
Nancy Hanks, died, thirty-six years old, a 
pioneer sacrifice, with memories of monoto¬ 
nous, endless everyday chores, of mystic Bible 
verses read over and over for their promises, 
and with memories of blue wistful hills and 
a summer when the crab-apple blossoms 
flamed white and she carried a boy-child into 
the world.” 

The Prairie Years is published by Har- 
court, Brace and Co., who are now publish¬ 
ing the completion of Mr. Sandburg’s great 
work, The War Years. 

The best short biography of Lincoln, in 
its understanding of the inner man, is Na¬ 
thaniel Wright Stephenson’s. The two vol¬ 
umes by Albert J. Beveridge, which cover 
Lincoln’s life up to the time of the Douglas 
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debates, contain the most complete sifting 
of all the existing evidence. Beveridge gives 
the precise record of Lincoln’s career, but 
refrains from speculation as to his character. 

These books provided the main modem 
sources for this play. I have also had refer¬ 
ence to the excellent biographies by W. E. 
Barton and Lord Charnwood; to studies of 
Mary Todd Lincoln by Carl Sandburg and 
W. A. Evans; to Lincoln’s Rise to Power, 
by William Baringer; and (for all sorts of 
material) to the Dictionary of American Bi¬ 
ography, especially the admirable article on 
Lincoln by James G. Randall. There are 
hundreds more books that I could mention, 
but I haven’t read them; and there was John 
Drinkwater’s beautiful play, which I saw 
several times and admired greatly. 

The two original authors to whose works 
all students of this subject must ever return 
were Lincoln himself and the odd little en¬ 
thusiast who was his law partner, William H. 
Herndon. 

Lincoln’s Complete Works were compiled 
by John G. Nicolay and John Hay and pub¬ 
lished in 1894. Herndon’s letters and papers 
have come out gradually through the years 
—first in the Herndon and Weik biography 
(1889), then in Weik’s The Real Lincoln 
(1922); and a new collection, Emanuel 
Hertz’s The Hidden Lincoln, was published 
in 1938, after this play was written. Mr. 
Hertz’s book is of enormous interest, al¬ 
though it contains some admittedly fantas¬ 
tic statements made by Herndon in his dotage 
when, broken in health and impoverished, he 
was trying desperately to think up something 
new and sensational to reveal about his 
mighty friend. 

To Herndon we owe a debt of inestimable 
gratitude. Had it not been for him, only the 
most fragmentary knowledge of Lincoln’s 
true character would have survived the bullet 
of John Wilkes Booth. Many revealing state¬ 
ments would never have been made or re¬ 
corded, many all-important letters would 
have been lost. Lincoln would be today only 
the frozen saint of the statuary, and we should 
have but a small conception of his real great¬ 
ness. He was, as Herndon said, “a shut- 
mouth man” when it came to discussing his 
own hidden emotions. Herndon himself was 
as close to Lincoln as any man could be for 
more than twenty years; but he confesses 
that during this long association he could 
do no more than guess at what was going on 
behind that resistant exterior. First as clerk 
and then as partner, from 1839 to 1861, 
Herndon shared the same small office with 
Lincoln; he was in intimate association with 


him through all the period of his law prac¬ 
tice, his marriage to the ill-starred Mary 
Todd, his one unsuccessful term in Congress, 
the painfully deliberate arousing of his am¬ 
bition, his reluctant enlistment in the na¬ 
tional struggle, his debates with Douglas, 
his nomination and election to the Presi¬ 
dency. Immediately after Lincoln’s death, 
Herndon devoted himself with all his energy 
and all his limited means to one task, which 
was the collection of every available scrap 
of evidence from those who had known Lin¬ 
coln in the years before the nation took him 
and made him its most faithful servant. To 
gain a conception of the overwhelming im¬ 
portance of Herndon’s accomplishment, you 
may read through the ten-volume biography 
written by Lincoln’s secretaries, Nicolay and 
Hay, and you will find that while all the 
events, particularly those following Fort 
Sumter, are carefully chronicled, there is 
hardly one revealing word of the nature of 
Lincoln’s tragic soul, of his relations with his 
wife and other women, of the doubts that 
hindered him and the fears that obsessed 
him. 

Here is a passage from Herndon, as pub¬ 
lished for the first time by Mr. Hertz: 

“This man, this long, tall, bony, homely, 
wiry, sad, gloomy man floated into our coun¬ 
try in 1831, in a frail canoe down the north 
fork of the Sangamon River, friendless, pen¬ 
niless, powerless, and alone, begging for work 
in this city, ragged, struggling for the com¬ 
mon necessaries of life. This man, this pe¬ 
culiar man, left us here in 1861 the President 
of the United States, backed by friends and 
power, by fame and all individual and na¬ 
tional forces, and it is well to inquire into 
the how.” 

That was the mission of Herndon’s life- 
inquiring into “the how” of “this peculiar 
man.” 

Herndon says further: “Mr. Lincoln was 
a kind of fatalist in some aspects of his 
philosophy, and skeptical in his religion. He 
was a sad man, a terribly gloomy one—a man 
of sorrow, if not of agony. This, his state, 
may have arisen from a defective physical 
organization, or it may have arisen from 
some fatalistic idea, that he was to die a 
sudden and terrible death. Some unknown 
power seemed to buzz about his conscious¬ 
ness, his being, his mind, that whispered in 
his ear: ‘Look out for danger ahead!’. . . 
He has said to me more than once: ‘Billy, 
I feel as if I shall meet with some terrible 
end.’ He did not know what would strike 
him, nor when, nor where, nor how hard; 
he was a blind, intellectual Samson, strug- 
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gling and fighting in the dark against the 
fates. I say on my own personal observa¬ 
tion that he felt this for years. Often and 
often I have resolved to make or get him to 
reveal the causes of his misery, but I had not 
the courage nor the impertinence to do it. 
.. . May I say that I have many times thor¬ 
oughly sympathized with Mr. Lincoln in his 
intense sufferings; but I dared not obtrude 
into the sacred ground of his thoughts. . . .” 

There was evidently only one man in all 
of Lincoln’s life who was permitted to catch 
more than a glimpse of that sacred ground, 
and that one man was Joshua Speed. If Hern¬ 
don was Lincoln’s Fidus Achates, Speed was 
his Horatio. There is a remarkable state¬ 
ment of the relationship of Lincoln and 
Speed in The Prairie Years: 

“Joshua Speed was a deep chested man 
of large sockets with broad measurement 
between the ears. A streak of lavender ran 
through him; he had spots soft as May 
violets. And he and Abraham Lincoln told 
each other their secrets about women. Lin¬ 
coln too had tough physical shanks and 
large sockets, also a streak of lavender, and 
spots soft as May violets.” 

To Speed, Lincoln revealed aspects of his 
being that were never made visible to any 
other man, or any woman; and Speed would 
probably have taken these secrets with him 
to the grave had they not been pried out of 
him by Herndon. 

Speed wrote to Herndon: “Mr. Lincoln 
was so unlike all the men I had ever known 
before or seen or known since that there is 
no one to whom I can compare him.” An¬ 
other of Speed’s observations has exerted a 
profound influence on the conception of Lin¬ 
coln that is given in this play: “He must 
believe he was right, and that he had truth 
and justice with him, or he was a weak man; 
but no man could be stronger if he thought 
he was right.” 

Over the statue in the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington are the beautiful words, “In 
this Temple as in the hearts of the people 
for whom he saved the Union the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined forever.” 
And for those who stand in that temple, their 
spirit of reverence must be immeasurably 
increased by the knowledge that he was “a 
man of sorrow, if not of agony,” “a peculiar 
man,” and when not quite sure that he was 
right, “a weak man.” 

While I have made a steadfast effort to 
reflect the character of Lincoln as truthfully 
as I can, I have been less faithful in the por¬ 
traits of the other historical characters who 


appear in this play, although I don’t think 
I have done any grave injustice to the mem¬ 
ory of any of them (except possibly Stephen 
A. Douglas, of whom more later). These 
other characters had to be used, for dra¬ 
matic purposes, not as people important in 
themselves but as sources of light, each one 
being present only for the purpose of casting 
a beam to illumine some one of the innumer¬ 
able facets of Lincoln’s spirit. 

I confess that I should like to have had 
a lot more time in this play for development 
of the character of Mary Todd Lincoln. She 
too was a very strange and pathetic person, 
but her role could be only that of a symbol 
of her husband’s glorious, tragic destiny. 

Her early letters reveal that, as a young 
girl, she had unusual intelligence, culture, 
perception, and humor. She was tremendously 
ambitious—snobbish, to a certain degree— 
and was courted by many young men of 
wealth, breeding, and excellent prospects, but 
she chose, against the opposition of her fam¬ 
ily, to marry a shabby, poverty-stricken, 
coarse, and generally shiftless lawyer, who 
could have had little to recommend him to 
the attention of a young lady. It is to be 
presumed that she loved him dearly and had 
abiding faith in him when there seemed scant 
reason for it. 

She lived with him through eighteen years 
(preceding his election) which must have 
imposed an intolerable strain on her patience. 
She bore him four sons, suffered poverty and 
indignity and neglect. During most of this 
time, he apparently progressed nowhere. If 
he had his own plans or hopes for the future, 
it is evident that he communicated no sub¬ 
stantial part of them to his wife. 

When the wildest dream of her life at 
length came true, and Mrs. Lincoln entered 
the White House, she was freely snubbed by 
Eastern society; she was publicly deplored; 
she was even accused of treason because of 
her family connections with the Southern 
cause. One of her sons had died in Spring- 
field, another died in Washington. She was 
beginning to be unmistakably insane. All 
through the night after the firing of the shot 
in Ford’s Theatre she sat weeping, “utter¬ 
ing heartbroken exclamations,” and when they 
finally told her that the end of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln had come, she moaned, “Oh my God, 
and I have given my husband to die!” 

I have put those words in italics because 
I think they contain a poignant revelation of 
character. It was as though, even in that 
moment of fierce, maniacal grief, she wanted 
above all else to assure herself, and posterity, 
“It was I who made him President!” 
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Five years later, her son Tad died. Her 
extravagance, which had always run to the 
purchase of frills and furbelows at the ex¬ 
pense of adequate food for her own family, 
now ran to fantastic extremes; for instance, 
she bought dozens of pairs of window cur¬ 
tains which she carried about with her from 
one hotel to another. Ten years after her 
husband’s death, attorneys for Robert Todd 
Lincoln, her sole surviving son, entered a 
court application which began, “The petition 
of Robert T. Lincoln would respectfully rep¬ 
resent that his mother, Mary Lincoln, widow 
of Abraham Lincoln, deceased, a resident of 
Cook County, is insane, and that it would be 
for her benefit and for the safety of the com¬ 
munity that she should be confined.” 

She was brought into court, and the appli¬ 
cation was granted. The County Clerk filed 
papers marked “Mary Lincoln, Lunatic.” 
Before she was taken away, she tried to com¬ 
mit suicide. She was later released through 
the intervention of her brother-in-law, Ninian 
Edwards; and, in 1882, in his Springfield 
house, where she had met and married Abe 
Lincoln, she died. Buried with her was her 
wedding ring, inscribed “A.L. to Mary, Nov. 
4, 1842. Love is Eternal.” 

In one of the Herndon letters in The Hid¬ 
den Lincoln are these remarks: 

“I say, Lincoln told her he did not love 
her . The world does not know her, Mrs. 
L’s sufferings, her trials, and the causes of 
things. Sympathize with her. I shall never 
rob Mrs. Lincoln of her justice—justice due 
her. Poor woman! She will yet have her 
rewards.” 

Herndon wrote these sympathetic words 
in 1866, when Mrs. L. (who never liked him) 
had many sufferings and trials still before 
her. She has never received the rewards, at 
least upon this earth, to which he believed 
her entitled. Indeed, the voices of the scan¬ 
dal-mongers of Washington in her own day 
have only tended to increase in volume 
throughout the years. Of late, the domestic 
troubles of the Lincolns have received the 
attention of psychiatrists; these two unhappy 
people provide wonderful specimens for the 
Freudians to dissect. But, as Sandburg so 
perfectly expresses it, “Both gossip and sci¬ 
ence have little to guide them in effecting a 
true and searching explanation of the mar¬ 
ried life of a slow-going wilderness bear and 
a cultivated, tempestuous wildcat.” 

Just how far the bear would have gone 
without the wildcat is something we shall 
never know and don’t need to worry about. 
To the student of history there should be 
no such word as “If.” 


I now go on to discussion of the various 
scenes as they come: 

Scene I (1833) 

In the summer of 1831, when Lincoln was 
twenty-two, he arrived in New Salem, Ill., a 
village of fifteen log cabins. An election was 
being held when he drifted into town. One 
of the election clerks was a fairly prosperous 
young Easterner, named John McNamar, 
who was engaged to be married to the local 
belle, Ann Rutledge, daughter of the proprie¬ 
tor of the tavern and the mill. The other 
clerk was Mentor Graham, the neighbor¬ 
hood school teacher. McNamar was ill, and a 
substitute had to be found, so Graham asked 
the uncouth stranger if he could read and 
write. Lincoln replied that he could and 
was promptly pressed into service to help 
record the votes—the start of his political 
career and of a friendship with Mentor 
Graham which meant much to him. 

Lincoln boarded with Graham and that 
good man sat up nights, teaching him the 
rudiments of grammar and later of all man¬ 
ner of subjects, from Shakespeare to sur¬ 
veying. “I know of my own knowledge,” 
wrote R. B. Rutledge (Ann’s brother), “that 
Graham did more than all others to educate 
Lincoln.” 

Graham himself said of Abe, “He was the 
most studious, diligent strait forward young 
man in the pursuit of literature and a knowl¬ 
edge I have taught,” and he added that all 
loved this pupil because he was one of “the 
most companionable persons you will ever 
see in this world.” He also said that he had 
once had to talk Abe out of committing 
suicide. 

In this first scene is reference to Lincoln’s 
trips by flat-boat to New Orleans, and I have 
been asked why I did not make mention of 
his visit to the New Orleans slave market, 
his rage at the spectacle, and his oft-quoted 
remark, “Someday I shall hit this thing and 
hit it hard!” I left that out because I don’t 
believe any of it. If Lincoln was determined 
at this early stage of his career to free the 
slaves there is no reliable evidence that he 
ever said so. Perhaps he did visit the slave 
market, and perhaps that horrid sight did 
start certain thought? forming in his mind— 
but, if so, it was a long, long time before 
he was ready to utter them and act on them. 

The reading of Keats’s “On Death,” which 
concludes this scene, is one demonstration of 
the use of the playwright’s license, previously 
referred to. There is no record of Lincoln’s 
having read this poem. It is in keeping, 
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however, with his taste in verse. He natu¬ 
rally had a great fondness for the sombre, 
his favorite poem being the one which 
started, 

“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud? 

Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying 
cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the 
wave, 

He passes from life to his rest in the 
grave.” 


Scene 2 (1834) 

Several of the characters in this scene— 
Ben Mattling, Trum Cogdal, Seth Gale, and 
the subordinate Clary’s Grove boys—are 
imaginary. Mattling is introduced solely to 
show that Lincoln knew men who had fought 
in the Revolution, and Seth Gale because he 
will be of importance in a later scene. 

Joshua Speed is introduced prematurely. 
He is an important character in the play, 
and therefore should become known to the 
audience this early. Actually, he and Lin¬ 
coln did not meet until the latter moved to 
Springfield, some two or three years later. 
Speed was a merchant there, a man of 
good family and superior education, and 
he described the meeting in the following 
terms: 

“He came into my store, set his saddle¬ 
bags on the counter, and enquired what the 
furniture for a single bedstead would cost. 
I took slate and pencil, made a calculation, 
and found the sum for furniture complete 
would amount to seventeen dollars in all. 
Said he: ‘It is probably cheap enough; but 
I want to say that, cheap as it is, I have not 
the money to pay. But if you will credit me 
until Christmas, and my experiment here as 
a lawyer is a success, I will pay you then. 
If I fail in that, I will probably not pay you 
at all/ The tone of his voice was so melan¬ 
choly that I felt for him. I looked up at 
him and I thought then, as I think now, that 
I never saw so gloomy and melancholy a face 
in my life. I said to him, ‘So small a debt 
seems to affect you so deeply, I think I can 
suggest a plan by which you will be able to 
attain your end without incurring any debt. 
I have a very large room and a very large 
double bed in it, which you are perfectly 
welcome^ to share with me if you choose/ 
‘Where is your room?’ he asked. ‘Upstairs/ 
said I. • . . Without saying a word he took 


his saddle-bags on his arm, went upstairs, 
came down again, and with a face beaming 
with pleasure and smiles, exclaimed, ‘Well, 
Speed, I’m moved/ ” 

Which odd story is evidence of one of the 
most remarkable elements in Lincoln’s life: 
his astonishing gift for achieving immediate 
popularity. He was always able, and without 
any great expenditure of effort, to gain the 
devotion, trust, and enthusiastic support of 
almost any one he might meet. What has 
made him so peculiarly loved in retrospect 
must have stood out all over him and made 
him loved instantaneously. Of course, some 
of the tributes to his early charm, honesty, 
and high promise were made after he had 
come to glory, and so may be discounted; 
but there are many contemporary testi¬ 
monials and there are the strange facts of his 
life to establish the paradox that whereas he 
spent his years, even his crowded years in 
the White House, in a state of miserable 
loneliness, he never wanted for friends. 

There is a letter extant (in the Barrett 
collection) written by a settler in New Salem 
and dated September 17, 1835, which gives 
us a good picture of young Abe Lincoln: 
“The Post Master is very careless about 
leaving his office open and unlocked during 
the day—half the time I go in and get my 
papers, etc., without any one being there, 
as was the case yesterday. The letter was 
only marked 25, and even if he had been 
there and known it was double, he would 
not (have) charged me any more—luckily he 
is a very clever fellow and a particular friend 
of mine.” 

This was the overwhelming sentiment of 
the community; they were all “particular” 
friends of Abe’s. When Lincoln was twenty- 
three years old, and only seven months after 
he had first come out of the wilderness to 
New Salem, he ran for the State Assembly. 
His first speech began, “Fellow Citizens, I 
presume you all know who I am—I am 
humble Abraham Lincoln.” (Even then he 
was shrewdly emphasizing his humility; 
thirty years later The New York Herald com¬ 
pared him to Uriah Heep.) He continued, 
“My politics are short and sweet, like the 
old woman’s dance,” and concluded, with 
another display of diffidence, “If elected I 
shall be thankful; if not it will be all the 
same to me.” 

The vote of the citizens of New Salem for 
the stranger in their midst was as follows: 

For Abraham Lincoln. 203 

For his Opponent (whoever he was).. 3 
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Of course, this overwhelming majority 
may have been attributable in part to the 
presence at the polls of the Clary’s Grove 
boys, ready to do violence to any one who 
dared to vote against their friend Abe. But, 
says Beveridge, his “local popularity was so 
great that their combative support was 
neither needed nor displayed.” 

Equally eloquent of his position in the 
hearts of his neighbors was his ability to run 
into debt and to be trusted for it. Although 
penniless, and with no prospects, he was in 
debt $1100 as a result of the collapse of the 
grocery store. He got in much deeper before 
he began to get out. Sandburg tells a story: 
“He was sued for ten dollars owing on his 
horse; a friend let him have the ten dollars; 
the horse was saved. He was sued again, and 
his horse, saddle, bridle, surveying instru¬ 
ments were taken away. James Short, a Sand 
Ridge farmer, heard about it; he liked Lin¬ 
coln as a serious student, a pleasant joker, 
and a swift corn-husker; he had told people, 
when Lincoln worked for him, ‘He husks 
two loads of corn to my one.’ Short went 
to the auction, bought in the horse and out¬ 
fit for $125.00, and gave them back to Lin¬ 
coln, who said, ‘Uncle Jimmy, I'll do as 
much for you some time.’ ” 

Short was paid back some years later 
from the earnings of the law practice in 
Springfield. The last of the New Salem debts 
were settled, after seventeen years, with 
money saved during Lincoln’s one term in 
Congress. 

There were many James Shorts in Lin¬ 
coln’s life, glad to come forth with substan¬ 
tial expressions of their faith in him; none 
of them was ever disappointed. 

Bowling Green was Justice of the Peace 
and leading citizen of New Salem. An im¬ 
mensely fat, hearty, and sympathetic man, 
he loved and appreciated Abe and was the 
first, undoubtedly, to stimulate his interest 
in the law. This new interest had an impor¬ 
tant effect on Lincoln’s character. Said R. B. 
Rutledge, “I think that he never avoided men 
until he commenced the study of law.” It 
was the first evidence of his abstraction, his 
tendency to misanthropy. 

Ninian Edwards was one of the leaders of 
the early Illinois aristocracy. His father was 
appointed by President Madison as first Gov¬ 
ernor of the Territory and was later elected 
Governor of the State. He had also been 
Ambassador to Mexico. Thus, young Ninian 
enjoyed inherited prominence as well as 
wealth; and yet, when he and the unknown 
Lincoln campaigned on the same ticket for 


the State Assembly in 1836, Lincoln ran 
ahead of Edwards and all other candidates 
in the voting. Of Ninian Edwards, a con¬ 
temporary (U. F. Linder) wrote: “He was 
naturally and constitutionally an aristocrat, 
and hated democracy ... as the devil is said 
to hate holy water.” 

In the scene between Abe and Ann Rut- 
ledge occurs the line, “I’m a plain, common 
sucker with a shirt-tail so short I can’t sit 
on it.” It may interest the reader to know 
that this is the first line of the play which 
contains any of Lincoln’s own words. The 
shirt-tail expression was one that he liked to 
quote from his father. The word “sucker” 
meant at that time a native of Illinois—like 
“Hoosier” of Indiana; the Bamum definition 
came into the American language later. 

There is little in the available records to 
indicate that Lincoln’s decision to run for 
the Assembly was influenced by his love for 
Ann Rutledge—although I don’t think I’m 
stretching my license too far by suggesting 
this. There have been fabulous estimates of 
the effect of Ann Rutledge on Lincoln’s en¬ 
tire life, but actually we know little. This 
whole affair has been so clouded by the 
mauve mists of romantic legend that it is 
impossible to say for sure whether Abe ever 
proposed marriage to Ann and, if so, whether 
he was ever accepted. She had been engaged 
to McNamar, whose real name turned out 
to be McNiel. His role bears some resem¬ 
blances to the traditional one of the city 
slicker. He left New Salem, to go back East 
and collect his family, and he stayed away 
for so long that she naturally felt she must 
abandon hope of him and look elsewhere for 
consolation. Perhaps Abe provided it; per¬ 
haps she was inconsolable. 

A short time after Ann’s death McNamar 
returned to New Salem to prove the honor¬ 
ableness of his intentions and claim his 
bride. Years later, he said, “I never heard 
any person say that Mr. Lincoln addressed 
Miss Ann Rutledge in terms of courtship, 
neither her own family nor my own acquaint¬ 
ances otherwise. I heard simply from two 
prominent Gentlemen of my acquaintance 
and Personal friends that Mr. Lincoln was 
Grieved very much at her death.” 

From all the testimony of those who were 
in the neighborhood at the time we may 
draw the following conclusions about Ann 
Rutledge and her importance: she was an 
attractive girl; she inspired deep emotions 
in the heart and the imagination of Abraham 
Lincoln; and she died. 

That is all that really matters: she died 
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Scene 3 (1835) 

The reading of Pickwick, with which this 
scene opens, is a slight anachronism, as pub¬ 
lication of Dickens’s first and greatest work 
did not start until 1836. More accurate is 
the reference in a speech of Speed’s to Abe’s 
absorption in “Hamlet.” Lincoln read the 
tragedies of Shakespeare with consuming in¬ 
terest at this time, and memorized long 
passages. He also read Voltaire, and Tom 
Paine’s Age of Reason , and Constantine de 
Volney’s Ruins , a strange diet for a post¬ 
master in a frontier village, though not so 
strange when you know what he was to be. 
When he was in the White House, he wrote 
to the actor James H. Hackett, “For one of 
my age I have seen very little of the drama. 
The first presentation of Falstaff I ever saw 
was yours here. . . . Perhaps the best com¬ 
pliment I can pay is to say, as I truly can, I 
am very anxious to see it again. Some of 
Shakespeare’s plays I have never read; while 
others I have gone over perhaps as frequently 
as any unprofessional reader. Among the lat¬ 
ter are ‘Lear,’ ‘Richard III,’ ‘Henry VIII,’ 
‘Hamlet,’ and especially ‘Macbeth.’ I think 
nothing equals ‘Macbeth.’ It is wonderful. 
Unlike you gentlemen of the profession, I 
think the soliloquy in ‘Hamlet’ commencing 
‘Oh, my offense is rank,’ surpasses that com¬ 
mencing ‘To be or not to be.’ But pardon 
the small attempt at criticism. I should like 
to hear you pronounce the opening speech of 
Richard III.” 

That soliloquy which Lincoln admired ends 
with the violent words: 

“0 wretched state! O bosom black as death! 

O limed soul, that struggling to be free 

Art more engaged! Help, angels! Make 
assay! 

Bow, stubborn knees, and, heart with strings 
of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe! 

All may be well.” 

One can see him, sitting at the edge of the 
forest, reading excitedly, feeling some weird 
kinship with those turbulent, blood-stained, 
eternally self-questioning princes of old, 
struggling to understand them. 

You may find a fine passage describing 
the effects of Ann Rutledge’s death on Lin¬ 
coln in Nathaniel Wright Stephenson’s sensi¬ 
tive biography. Here is a quotation from it: 

“The sunny Lincoln, the delight of Clary’s 
Grove, had vanished. In his place was a 
desolated soul—a brother to dragons, in the 
terrible imagery of Job—a dweller in the 


dark places of affliction. It was his mother 
reborn in him. It was all the shadowiness 
of his mother’s world; all that frantic revel¬ 
ling in the mysteries of woe to which, hith¬ 
erto, her son had been an alien. 

“To the simple minds of the villagers, 
with their hard-headed, practical way of 
keeping all things, especially love and grief, 
in the outer layer of consciousness, this 
revelation of an emotional terror was past 
understanding. Some of them, true to their 
type, pronounced him insane . . . 

“In this crucial moment, when the real 
base of his character had been suddenly re¬ 
vealed—all the passionateness of the forest 
shadow, the unfathomable gloom laid so deep 
at the bottom of his soul—he was carried 
through his spiritual eclipse by the loving 
comprehension of two fine friends . . . two 
people who deserve to be remembered— 
Bowling Green and his wife . . . 

“Ever after, at heart, he was to dwell 
alone, facing, silent, those inscrutable things 
which to the primitive mind are things of 
every day. Always, he was to have for his 
portion in his real self, the dimness of twi¬ 
light, or at best, the night with its stars, 
‘never glad, confident morning again.’ ” 

In this scene the only words that may have 
been said by Lincoln (and even their authen¬ 
ticity is doubtful) are, “I can’t bear to think 
of her out there alone.” His embittered re¬ 
marks about the prayers of the Rutledges— 
“the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away” 
—are not unjustifiable. I have mentioned his 
tastes in reading at this time, and he him¬ 
self now wrote a tract on religion which, 
had it survived, might well have made his 
name anathema to all church-going people. 
It was mercifully burned by a friend named 
Samuel Hill, who was also a suitor for the 
hand of Ann Rutledge. 


1835-1840 

Some five years pass between Scenes 3 and 
4. It was a time for Lincoln of considerable 
transformation, of a maturing process accel¬ 
erated by contact with a new world. He 
changed from a backwoodsman into a towns¬ 
man. Later he said that even before he was 
thirty years of age he was considered “an 
old man.” 

He left New Salem forever and moved to 
Springfield, where he entered law practice as 
partner of Judge John T. Stuart. He in¬ 
dulged in a romance (if such it could be 
called) with a Miss Mary Owens. Neither 
of them took it very seriously. More im- 
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portant to his career were his first meetings 
and clashes with “The Little Giant,” Stephen 
A. Douglas, who had moved to Illinois from 
his native Vermont and was now serving in 
the Assembly with Lincoln and voting against 
him—though not on the issue which was to 
bring these two men into historic opposition 
in the great debates of 1858 and the Presi¬ 
dential campaign of i860. 

Lincoln made a speech at this time in 
which he said, “The subject heretofore and 
now to be discussed is the subtreasury scheme 
of the present administration, as a means of 
collecting, safe-keeping, transferring, and 
disbursing the revenues of the nation, as 
contrasted with a national bank for the same 
purposes. Mr. Douglas has said that we 
the Whigs) have not dared to meet them 
the Locos) in argument on this question. I 
protest against this assertion.” Lincoln and 
Douglas became very heated on fiscal mat¬ 
ters (these were the days of Andrew Jackson 
and his heir, Martin Van Buren), but there 
was not a word about slavery. Beveridge 
says, “although advertisements of runaway 
slaves were conspicuous in the Vandalia 
newspapers and appeared with increasing 
frequency, no one did or said anything about 
the matter.” But, in Boston, William Lloyd 
Garrison had been shouting, “I am in earnest, 
I will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I will 
not retreat a single inch, and I WILL BE 
HEARD!” If Lincoln and Douglas did 
hear him, they probably agreed, over a drink 
(Douglas’s), that he was a dangerous radi¬ 
cal who should be suppressed. However, Lin¬ 
coln collaborated with one Dan Stone on a 
resolution which declared that “the institu¬ 
tion of slavery is founded on both injustice 
and bad policy, but that the promulgation 
of abolition doctrines tends rather to in¬ 
crease than abate its evils.” 

Lincoln’s main activity at this time was 
in political manoeuvring to promote the 
transfer of the State Capital from Vandalia 
to Springfield. He helped to accomplish that, 
by a display of considerable skill as a lobby 
trader, and the citizens of Springfield began 
to regard him as a favorite son. 


Scene 4 (1840) 

The speech in which Lincoln describes 
seeing the slaves on a river boat, chained to¬ 
gether, is quoted almost verbatim from a 
letter he wrote to Joshua Speed’s sister. The 
joke about the two d’s in Todd was his own 
and typical of his humor, which, be it said, 
was not always animated by a spirit of malice 


toward none. It has often been said of him, 
“His wit was always kindly; he never hurt 
any one with his quips.” I believe Lincoln 
would resent that. 

Reference is made to the Black Hawk War, 
in which Lincoln led a company of New 
Salem volunteers, including Jack Armstrong 
as sergeant. That was in 1832. The com¬ 
pany saw no action, but they did meet the 
author of Thanatopsis , William Cullen Bry¬ 
ant, who was making a tour of Illinois for 
The New York Evening Post. He described 
Lincoln as “a raw youth” of “quaint and 
pleasant talk.” During this brief campaign 
Abe encountered for the first time the diffi¬ 
culties of leadership. With his little company, 
he came up to a fence and realized that he 
didn’t know the correct military command 
for getting over it. He pondered the prob¬ 
lem for a moment, then said, “The company 
will now fall out, and will immediately fall 
in again on the other side of the fence.” This 
was the sum total of his military experience 
before he became Commander-in-Chief of 
the army and navy of the United States in 
the first great war fought under modern con¬ 
ditions. 

In the fourth scene, Lincoln’s speeches ex¬ 
pressive of his reluctance to become involved 
in national affairs indicate a breadth of in¬ 
terest which he can hardly be said to have 
displayed at this time (1840). However, this 
happened to be the only place within the 
play’s structure where he could reasonably 
express the point of view which was to be 
his when, a few years later, he served in 
Congress and gained great unpopularity by 
opposing the Mexican War. There again he 
was opposed by Douglas, who shouted for the 
war, quoting Frederick the Great, “Take pos¬ 
session first and negotiate afterward.” Lin¬ 
coln denounced the whole project as a land 
grab, which it was. 


Scene 5 (1840) 

One of the many people from whom Hern¬ 
don obtained statements was Elizabeth Todd 
Edwards, wife of Ninian. Here is her de¬ 
scription of the strange courtship of her sis¬ 
ter by Abraham Lincoln: 

“I have often happened in the room where 
they were sitting and Mary invariably led 
the conversation. Mr. Lincoln ^ould sit at 
her side and listen. He scarcely said a word 
but gazed on her as if irresistibly drawn to 
her by some superior and unseen power. He 
could not maintain himself in a continued 
conversation with a lady reared as Mary was. 
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He was not educated and equipped mentally 
to make himself either interesting or at¬ 
tractive to the ladies. He was a good, hon¬ 
est, and sincere young man whose rugged 
manly qualities I admired; but to me he 
somehow seemed ill-constituted by nature 
and education to please such a woman as my 
sister. Mary was quick, gay, and in the 
social world somewhat brilliant. She loved 
show and power, and was the most ambi¬ 
tious woman I ever knew. She used to con¬ 
tend when a girl, to her friends in Ken¬ 
tucky, that she was destined to marry a 
President. I have heard her say that my¬ 
self, and after mingling in society in Spring- 
field she repeated the seemingly absurd and 
idle boast. Although Mr. Lincoln seemed 
to be attached to Mary, and fascinated by 
her wit and sagacity, yet I soon began to 
doubt whether they could always be so con¬ 
genial. In a short time I told Mary my im¬ 
pression that they were not suited, or, as 
some persons who believe matches are made 
in heaven would say, not intended for each 
other.” 

Subsequent events proved Mrs. Edwards 
eminently correct in assuming that they were 
“not suited.” But those who believe in the 
will of God, or those metaphysicians who 
believe in the existence of inexorable psy¬ 
chic forces, will maintain they most certainly 
were “intended.” 


Scene 6 (1841) 

The episode of the burned letter in this 
scene is not an invention, as some who have 
seen this play have supposed. For some 
time before the date set for the wedding, 
Lincoln had been casting about desperately 
for a means of escape, and Mary Todd had 
attempted to transform him from the pur¬ 
sued to the pursuer by means of the ancient 
device of stimulating jealousy: she flirted 
conspicuously with other men, especially 
Douglas. This failed to have the desired 
effect on Lincoln; perhaps he didn’t even 
notice what she was up to. He did what 
many other men have done in their cow¬ 
ardly but understandable desire to avoid a 
distasteful scene—he put his sentiments down 
on paper and gave that paper to a friend for 
delivery. 

Of this letter, Joshua Speed has said: “In 
it he made a plain statement of his feelings, 
telling her that he had thought the matter 
over calmly and with deep deliberation, and 
now felt that he did not love her sufficiently 


to warrant her in marrying him. This letter 
he desired me to deliver. Upon my declining 
to do so he threatened to intrust it to some 
other person’s hand. . . . Thereupon I threw 
the unfortunate letter in the fire. ‘Now,’ I 
continued, ‘if you have the courage of man¬ 
hood, go to see Mary yourself; tell her, if 
you do not love her, the facts.’ . . . Thus 
admonished, he buttoned his coat, and with 
a rather determined look started out to per¬ 
form the serious duty.” 

There is plenty of testimony to the re¬ 
sultant state of Lincoln’s mind. “Restless, 
gloomy, miserable, desperate, he seemed an 
object of pity,” wrote Herndon. “Knives 
and razors, and every instrument that could 
be used for self-destruction were removed 
from his reach,” said Speed. “Lincoln went 
as crazy as a loon,” said Ninian Edwards. And 
Lincoln himself wrote to his law partner, 
Judge Stuart: “I have within the last few 
days, been making a most discreditable ex¬ 
hibition of myself in the way of hypochon- 
driacism ... I am now the most miserable 
man living. If what I feel were distributed to 
the whole human family, there would not be 
one cheerful face left on earth. Whether I shall 
ever be better, I cannot tell; I awfully forbode 
I shall not. To remain as I am is impossible; 
I must die or be better, it appears to me.” 

Reference is made in this scene to Doctor 
Daniel Drake, to whom Lincoln was recom¬ 
mended at that time. Lincoln did not go to 
Cincinnati to see him, but sent him a long 
letter, detailing all his symptoms. Most of 
this letter was read to Speed before it was 
posted, but there was one portion so per¬ 
sonal that Lincoln wouldn’t reveal it even 
to his trusted friend. Speed romantically be¬ 
lieved that this unknown part of the confes¬ 
sion might have related to the tragic loss of 
Ann Rutledge, but Speed was merely guess¬ 
ing. Herndon had another explanation. It 
is tantalizing to think that this letter does 
not survive today. Doctor Drake received 
it, and replied that he could not render an 
opinion without a personal examination. 
Perhaps Lincoln asked him to destroy the 
letter and- he did so. He was one of the 
great leaders of his profession, founder of 
the Ohio Medical College, and a keen his¬ 
torian of pioneer days in the Middle West; 
it is a great shame that he could not have 
known Lincoln’s letter was the most impor¬ 
tant historical document that ever came 
before his eyes. 

The outburst of Herndon toward the end 
of this sixth scene is an imaginary interlude. 
Herndon was a hot-headed radical, devoted 
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to the memory of the martyred Lovejoy, and 
he has confessed that he wanted many times 
to talk thus to Lincoln; but there is no in¬ 
dication that he ever had the courage to do 
so, even aided (as he so frequently was) 
by strong drink. However, there is every 
reason in the world to believe that Lincoln 
said such things to himself, again and again, 
with increasing fervor as the years went on, 
until the time came when he could no longer 
refrain from saying them out loud. 


Scene 7 (1842) 

Of all the twelve scenes, this one is the 
most completely fictitious, and the one which 
presented the greatest difficulty in the writ¬ 
ing. It requires explanation. 

It is obvious that, in the course of his life, 
Lincoln underwent an astonishing metamor¬ 
phosis, from a man of doubt and indecision 
—even of indifference—to a man of pas¬ 
sionate conviction and decisive action. This 
metamorphosis was not accomplished in one 
stroke, by one magnificent act of God. It 
was so slow and gradual that its progress was 
not visible to any one, even (in all likelihood) 
to Lincoln himself. What caused it? 

Perhaps, in this play, I have exaggerated 
the fact that he was forever pushed forward 
by his wife and his friends. Certainly, they 
were always trying—they were expressing, 
however unconsciously, the need of the peo¬ 
ple of their shuddering country for a leader 
who was a man of the people—but for a 
long time he successfully resisted them. 
When he did go forward, it was entirely un¬ 
der his own steam. But what were the deep 
fires of wrath that produced that steam? 

In this seventh scene, I had to try to sug¬ 
gest the answer to that question. 

We know that Lincoln was always op¬ 
posed to slavery in theory, but he was even 
more opposed to the stirring up of trouble— 
and he knew that in the slave question were 
stores of high explosive which, if ignited, 
could destroy the Union. He was not one 
to go examining those stores with lighted 
matches. He would never have lifted his 
finger, or raised his voice, to deprive the 
Southerners of their right to hold their own 
property. In so far as he was concerned, 
North and South could go on living together, 
harmoniously, half slave and half free. He 
vaguely hoped that, somehow o 4 r other, the 
slave problem would work itself out. 

But—in these stirred, troubled years, the 
United States was refusing to remain as it 


had been, divided into North and South. 
The wheels of the covered wagons were be¬ 
ginning to cut long furrows across the plains 
beyond the Mississippi River. Lincoln could 
hear the rumble of those wagons. He crossed 
their trails many times, when he was out on 
the circuit, when he was travelling down 
to Kentucky to visit Josh Speed’s family 
and recover from his “hypochondriacism.” 
Settlers were pouring through Missouri and 
Iowa into Kansas and Nebraska; they were 
even starting to travel overland to the re¬ 
mote Pacific Coast. The Republic of Texas 
was hammering for admission to the Union. 

Lincoln had frequent contact with the 
drivers of those covered wagons. In the very 
depths of his nature, in the very chemistry 
of his blood, he was one of them, a carrier 
of the progressive spirit that makes men 
restless and turns them into pioneers. So it 
was a personal matter to him when he heard 
increasingly hot arguments as to whether 
all this vast new territory of the West should 
be slave or free. This problem had been 
disposed of, temporarily, by the Missouri 
Compromise, which, in effect, extended the 
Mason-Dixon Line on into the West; but 
Stephen A. Douglas helped to shatter that 
Compromise, and the Supreme Court handed 
down the Dred Scott decision. It was then 
that Lincoln began to move. 

Said Herndon: “The repeal of the Mis¬ 
souri Compromise acts roused Lincoln— 
waked him up to his new opportunities and 
he seized them.” 

Thus, it was not the mere fact of slavery 
which converted Lincoln into the leader of 
a militant cause: it was the question of its 
extension. If he was willing to let the South 
mind its own business, he was not willing 
to stand by in silence when it threatened to 
establish domination of the West. He knew 
that the West would not accept such domi¬ 
nation, and would fight back. The West was 
being settled by rebellious men, like Osa- 
watomie John Brown. 

I have tried, all through this play, from 
the first scene on, to provide evidence of 
Lincoln’s awareness of the West, of his feel¬ 
ing of kinship for those who were to be its 
first settlers, arid the sense of responsibility 
which he ultimately had to them. To crys¬ 
tallize all this, to indicate that Lincoln had 
at length made up his own mind and the in¬ 
fluences that forced him to do it, is the pur¬ 
pose of this symbolic seventh scene. The 
prayer which Lincoln gives for a sick boy is, 
in effect, a prayer for the survival of the 
United States of America. 
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Scene 8 (1842) 

All that can be said about this brief scene 
is that it seemed necessary. The chronology 
of the play, which had been fairly orderly 
and correct throughout the first six scenes, 
was completely disrupted in the seventh, so 
that Lincoln's return to Mary Todd is merely 
expressive of his acceptance of his destiny. 
The suggestion that he had made up his 
mind before his marriage is, of course, ridicu¬ 
lous. It actually took him twelve more years 
of searching thought and observation, as 
will be shown. 


(1843-1858) 

Four sons were bom to the Lincolns— 
Robert Todd, in 1843; Edward, 1846; Wil¬ 
liam Wallace, 1850; and Thomas (“Tad”) 
1852. Edward died when he was four. 

(It is known that Lincoln wanted to name 
his first son after Joshua Speed, but this wish 
was overruled by the majority in the home 
and the boy was named after his maternal 
grandfather who had been a captain in the 
War of 1812 and a bank president in Ken¬ 
tucky. Robert justified his name by follow¬ 
ing in the dainty footsteps of the Todds 
rather than the huge ones of the Lincolns. 
He was educated at Exeter and Harvard, 
served as Secretary of War under President 
Garfield, as Minister to London under Presi¬ 
dent Harrison, became a successful corpora¬ 
tion lawyer and president of the Pullman 
Company—in which capacity his hostility to 
the interests of labor indicated that he had 
not paid strict attention to the opinions of 
his father. He spent the last fifteen years 
of his life in retirement at his Vermont 
home, playing golf and saying “No” to all 
who begged him for access to the private 
papers which had come to him with his 
father’s meager estate. Indeed, he decided to 
bum these papers and was restrained from 
doing so only by the timely intervention of 
Nicholas Murray Butler, who persuaded him 
at least to place them under seal in the 
Library of Congress. Robert Lincoln left 
orders that they shall not be opened until 
1976, when a new series of biographies and 
plays about Abraham Lincoln may be writ¬ 
ten.) 

Two years after his marriage, Lincoln re¬ 
visited scenes of his youth in Indiana and 
was moved to write some mournful doggerel, 
in the mood of Gray’s Elegy . Here are two 
of the twenty-four stanzas; 


“I hear the lone survivors tell 

How naught from death could save, 

Till every sound appears a knell 
And every spot a grave— 

“I range the fields with pensive tread, 

I pace the hollow rooms; 

And feel (companion of the dead) 

I’m living in the tombs—” 

In 1846 he ran for Congress, without much 
enthusiasm, and was elected. A letter to 
Joshua Speed at this time indicated how 
marriage had parted these two friends: “You, 
no doubt, assign the suspension of our 
friendship to the true philosophic cause; 
though it must be confessed by both of us 
that this is rather a cold reason for allowing 
a friendship such as ours to die by degrees 
. . . Being elected to Congress, though I am 
very grateful to our friends for having done 
it, has not pleased me as much as I expected.” 

As has been said, Lincoln’s one term in 
Congress was not a success. He breakfasted 
in the home of Daniel Webster, whose reply 
to Hayne had thrilled him when he was barely 
twenty-one, and he attracted the attention 
of Horace Greeley, who was then, in The New 
York Tribune, pointing with indignation at 
Congressmen who took too much for mileage 
from the taxpayers’ pockets; Greeley said 
that Lincoln had taken $676.80 in excess of 
the proper mileage from Springfield to Wash¬ 
ington. 

On January 12, 1848, Lincoln gave a 
vibrant speech, attacking President Polk and 
the whole purpose of the Mexican War. This 
speech makes good reading today, embody¬ 
ing as it does the true spirit of his liberalism. 
It did not go well with his patriotic constit¬ 
uents. The Illinois State Register branded 
him as “a second Benedict Arnold,” and he 
was not renominated. His political career 
seemed finished. But a singularly perceptive 
(though unfortunately anonymous) Wash¬ 
ington correspondent of The Baltimore 
Patriot , hearing the homely man from Illi¬ 
nois speaking in Congress, wrote back to his 
paper, “Evidently there is music in that very 
tall Mr. Lincoln.” Whoever this correspond¬ 
ent may have been, I hope he lived to know 
the Gettysburg Address, and to be proud of 
the sensitivity of his own ear. 

A comment on Lincoln at this time was 
provided by Douglas: “Mr. Lincoln served 
with me in the Legislature in 1836, when 
we both retired, and he subsided, or became 
submerged, and he was lost sight of as a 

K ' mm : man for some years. In 1846, when 
ot introduced his celebrated proviso, 
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and the abolition tornado swept over the 
country, Lincoln again turned up as a mem¬ 
ber of Congress from the Sangamon district. 
I was then in the Senate, and was glad to 
welcome my old friend and companion. 
Whilst in Congress he distinguished himself 
by his opposition to the Mexican War, tak¬ 
ing the side of the common enemy against 
his own country; and when he returned home 
he found that the indignation of the people 
followed him eveiywhere, and he was again 
submerged or obliged to retire into private 
life, forgotten by his former friends.” It 
must have been particularly galling to Doug¬ 
las, whose whole career was one of unremit¬ 
ting and conspicuous activity, that his old 
friend and companion could not seem to re¬ 
main submerged. 

Lincoln joined in resolutions of sympathy 
with the cause of Hungarian freedom— 
“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this meet¬ 
ing, the immediate acknowledgment of the 
independence of Hungary by our government 
is due from American freemen to their strug¬ 
gling brethren, to the general cause of repub¬ 
lican liberty.” (He was always deeply con¬ 
cerned with the struggle for freedom, wher¬ 
ever it might be.) A few years later he wrote 
a “Fragment on Government” and said: 
“Government is a combination of the people 
of a country to effect certain objects by 
joint effort. The best framed and best ad¬ 
ministered governments are necessarily ex¬ 
pensive” . . . and a “Fragment on Slavery”: 
“Advancement—improvement in condition— 
is the order in a society of equals. As labor 
is the common burden of our race, so the 
effort of some to shift their share of the 
burden onto the shoulders of others is the 
great durable curse of the race.” 

A philosophy was slowly developing, a 
philosophy relentless in its thoroughness. 
Lincoln had the soul of a poet, but he had 
the mind of a pure scientist, and these may 
be said to have been his laboratory years. 
He would not acknowledge that he had seen 
things at all until he had seen them whole, 
and all the implications beyond them. That 
is why people who hear words of his re¬ 
peated in this play are surprised at their 
“timeliness.” Joshua Speed has recorded, “I 
once remarked to him that his mind was a 
wonder to me; that impressions were made 
on it and never effaced. ‘No/ he said, ‘you 
are mistaken; I am slow to learn and slow 
to forget what I have learned. My mind is 
like a piece of steel—very hard to scratch 
anything on it, and almost impossible after 
you get it there to rub it out* ” 

In 1854, Lincoln decided that he was 


ready to go. His speech at Peoria in that 
year was the first that gaineJ him any degree 
of national prominence. Indeed, it estab¬ 
lished him as a member of “the liberal party 
throughout the world” (the words are his 
own). He said that it was our duty to that 
liberal party to save our Union; and “suc¬ 
ceeding millions of free happy people, the 
world over, shall rise up and call us blessed.” 
The Peoria address is one of the great, heroic 
documents of human history, for it pro¬ 
claimed that Abraham Lincoln, of Sangamon 
County, Illinois, was no longer a weak, hesi¬ 
tant man who was not quite sure that he 
had truth and justice on his side. 


Scene 9 (1858) 

Douglas was running for re-election to the 
Senate and Lincoln was opposing him. Lin¬ 
coln’s opening gun in the campaign was bis 
“House Divided” speech, which was consid¬ 
ered so inflammatory, even by Lincoln’s own 
supporters who read it in advance, that he 
was urged to tone it down; but the marks had 
been graven deep on that “piece of steel” 
and nothing could rub them out. Douglas 
answered this speech, many times, proclaim¬ 
ing in tones of thunder that Lincoln was 
preaching Civil War! 

The people of Illinois were excited by this 
campaign—it was a good, hot one—and peo¬ 
ple in the East and the South were beginning 
to take note of it. In The New York Tribune 
Horace Greeley wrote, “We trust Messrs. 
Lincoln and Douglas will speak together at 
some of the most important widely acces¬ 
sible points throughout the State.” Lincoln 
decided shrewdly to act upon this suggestion 
and sent a note to Douglas, “Will it be agree¬ 
able to make an arrangement for you and 
myself to divide time, and address the same 
audiences the present canvass?” Douglas 
didn’t think much of the idea. “Between 
you and me,” he told friends, “I do not feel 
that I want to go into this debate. The whole 
country knows me and has me measured. 
Lincoln is comparatively unknown ... Should 
I win, I shall gain but little. I do not want 
to go into a debate with Lincoln.” Perhaps 
the country didn’t know Lincoln—but Doug¬ 
las did! 

Despite Douglas’s accountable reluctance, 
public opinion demanded the debates and 
they were held. There were seven of them, 
and each lasted three or more hours. The 
crowds were huge and vociferous. They 
cheered and laughed uproariously, and when 
either of the contestants scored a partic- 
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ulariy telling point, they shouted “Hit him 
again!” They did hit each other, and not 
always above the belt. Reading these many 
long speeches in cold print today you realize 
that their authors were not the usual sena¬ 
torial candidates; they were men of genuine 
intellectual stature. Theirs were profound 
statements of political and social philosophy, 
full of reason and knowledge of history. 
When one considers the temper of audiences 
of voters today, one wonders how these Illi¬ 
nois crowds had the patience to sit through 
such lengthy discussions of abstruse prob¬ 
lems and even to maintain fervent enthusi¬ 
asm to the end; but one must remember 
that the Illinoisans of 1858 did not enjoy 
the boons now conferred by the radio and 
moving pictures, and for them political 
meetings were rare sources of entertainment. 

Douglas’s speech in this ninth scene is 
compounded of several of his utterances, 
especially those on the subject of the Su¬ 
preme Court; but he never did hurl at Lin¬ 
coln the scornful remarks about the state of 
striking labor in the North. Charges such as 
those were frequently made then, and Lin¬ 
coln answered them, but they came from the 
more extreme partisans of the Southern 
cause. I am regretfully aware that this scene 
does much less than justice to Douglas. Un¬ 
like his great opponent, he was not at his 
best in a speech lasting only a few minutes. 
He needed (and took) hours. 

Lincoln’s reply is also a patchwork of 
quotations and paraphrases from various 
speeches given by him during the debates 
and before them and after them, and some 
of it is from his letters. For instance, the 
lines about the right to revolution are from 
the First Inaugural, those about the right 
to strike from a speech delivered in Hart¬ 
ford, Conn,, when that state was suffering 
from shoemakers’ strikes and Douglas was 
blaming it on sectional warfare. The passage 
toward the end of this speech about the 
policy of indifference, which Lincoln said, “I 
can not but hate,” is from the Peoria speech. 
The last words, of course, are from the 
opening of the “House Divided” speech. 

On the subject of racial discrimination and 
oppression Lincoln spoke and wrote vo¬ 
luminously and explicitly. He was concerned 
not only with the immediate problem of 
Negro slavery, but with the consequences of 
its continued existence and of the authority 
for its extension given by the Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott decision. As has been said 
in these notes, he realized all the implica¬ 
tions, and when, speaking of these implica¬ 
tions, he warned, with terrible earnestness, 


“I advise you to watch out,” he knew what 
he was saying. There was, in his time, an 
organization which called itself the American 
Party, but which was generally known as the 
Know-nothing Party. It was dedicated to 
the proposition that only Protestants of pure 
Anglo-Saxon blood should rule America, that 
all Catholics, Jews, and “foreigners” in gen¬ 
eral (including Germans) should be reduced 
to the status of Negroes. Lincoln wrote to 
Speed, “You inquire where I now stand. 
That is a disputed point ... I am not a 
Know-nothing; that is certain. How could I 
be? How can any one who abhors the op¬ 
pression of Negroes be in favor of degrading 
classes of white people? Our progress in 
degeneracy seems pretty rapid.” Some of 
the words that followed in that same letter 
are quoted in this debate speech. 

As to the Supreme Court, Lincoln assailed 
it angrily time and again for the Dred Scott 
decision. He accused it of prejudice, of 
error, of “following the election returns” (as 
did Mr. Dooley), even of falsehood and con¬ 
spiracy. His remarks on that subject in this 
speech are mild compared to some of his 
more extended diatribes. I have included his 
quotation from Jefferson, which he used at 
least twice. He also quoted Jefferson as say¬ 
ing, of judges, “They have, with others, the 
same passion for party, for power, and the 
privilege of their corps.” 

Such sentiments as Lincoln expressed on 
the sacred subject of the Supreme Court 
would constitute political suicide for any 
candidate for national office today, but in 
this 1858 campaign he won the majority of 
the popular vote. However, the senatorial 
election had to be decided in the State Legis¬ 
lature and it was in Douglas’s favor. This 
was no set-back for Lincoln. Every one 
knew that he had beaten his lusty opponent 
all hollow. He was not yet taken seriously as 
a Presidential possibility, but his lengthy 
shadow was beginning to be noticed far be¬ 
yond the boundaries of Sangamon County. 

To those unfamiliar with the life of Doug¬ 
las, a few words about him may be interest¬ 
ing: he was honorable, able, and a fine 
patriot, and it is rather sad to reflect that he 
is known today only as a doormat for a 
greater man. As we have seen, his path and 
Lincoln’s crossed and re-crossed throughout 
a period of twenty-five years. They had 
even courted the same girl. In i860 their 
persistent rivalry was to reach its fantastic 
culmination, when they ran against each 
other for the Presidency. Douglas was beaten 
again, and finally, because his party was split 
three ways as a result of his own decent re- 
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fusa! to compromise with the more im¬ 
placable proponents of slavery. After Lin¬ 
coln’s election, Douglas came to him and 
offered his services. They were accepted, 
and Douglas, together with Seward (another 
rival), helped Lincoln compose the First In¬ 
augural Address. (There was ghost-writing 
in high places even then.) When that speech 
was delivered, at the Capitol in Washington, 
Douglas stood beside his old friend and 
adversary and held his plug hat. After the 
start of the Civil War, Douglas was again at 
Lincoln’s side, giving support and counsel. 
Knowing that enthusiasm for the war and 
for the President was insufficient among 
many people in the Northwest, he volun¬ 
teered to make a speaking tour through that 
territory and whip them up. 

In the article on Douglas by Allen John¬ 
son in the Dictionary of American Biography 
you may read a description of the Little 
Giant’s last stand: 

“On April 25, he made a remarkable 
speech to his own people in the Capitol at 
Springfield. Fifty years later, men who had 
been his political opponents could not speak 
of it without emotion . . . His great sonorous 
voice reverberated through the chamber un¬ 
til it seemed to shake the building, stirring 
men and women to a frenzy of excitement. 
In a few weeks that great voice was still. 
Stricken soon after with typhoid fever, he 
battled resolutely as ever with this last foe, 
but succumbed on June 3, 1861, his last 
words a message to his two boys bidding 
them to obey the laws and support the Con¬ 
stitution.” 

Americans should honor his memory. 


Scene 10 (i860) 

The three characters who enter this scene 
—Sturveson, Barrick, and Crimmin—are of 
course apocryphal and not based on any of 
Lincoln’s contemporaries. Their purpose in 
the play, obviously, is to represent the world 
into which the crossroads politician was 
being drawn. 

Lincoln’s views on religion, as expressed 
in his reply to Doctor Barrick, are taken 
from F. B. Carpenter’s Six Months at the 
White House with Abraham Lincoln . Mrs. 
Lincoln once said of her husband, “He never 
joined a church, but he was still a religious 
man. But it was a kind of poetry in his na¬ 
ture, and he never was a technical Chris¬ 
tian.” That was as good a way as any of 
accounting for the manifold, unfathomable 
mysteries in Abraham Lincoln: “It was a 


kind of poetry in his nature.” That is why 
Sandburg is the perfect biographer. 

Later on, in Washington, Lincoln attended 
regularly the Presbyterian Church, but never 
joined it. Stephenson has written, “His reli¬ 
gion flowered in his later temper. It did not, 
to be sure, overcome his melancholy. That 
was too deeply laid. Furthermore, we fail to 
discover in the surviving evidences any cer¬ 
tainty that it was a glad phase of religion. 
Neither the ecstatic joy of the wild women, 
which his mother had, nor the placid joy of 
the ritualist, which he did not understand, 
nor those other variants of the joy of faith, 
were included in his portion. It was a lofty 
but grave religion. . . .” In fact, a form of 
religion inherited from his forebears of Puri¬ 
tan New England but qualified by his own 
eternal doubts and broadened by his own es¬ 
sential liberalism. If he knew any form of 
spiritual gladness, it was what has been 
called by another descendant of the Puritans, 
Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, “the 
secret isolated joy of the thinker.” 

Lincoln’s most vigorous statements on the 
relationship of capital and labor were made 
in an address delivered to a gathering of 
Wisconsin farmers at the State Fair in Mil¬ 
waukee on September 30th, 1859, and he re¬ 
peated these statements and enlarged upon 
them in his Message to Congress in De¬ 
cember, 1861. Near the beginning of the 
Milwaukee speech you may find a paragraph 
which is a superb example of his humor and 
his artful method of winning the attention 
and affection of a crowd of strangers. He 
said, “I presume I am not expected to em¬ 
ploy the time assigned me in the mere flat¬ 
tery of the farmers as a class. My opinion 
of them is that, in proportion to numbers, 
they are neither better nor worse than other 
people. In the nature of things they are 
more numerous than any other class; and I 
believe there really are more attempts at 
flattering them than any other, the reason 
of which I can not perceive, unless it be 
that they can cast more votes than any 
other. On reflection, I am not quite sure 
that there is not cause of suspicion against 
you in selecting me, in some sort a politician 
and in no sort a farmer, to address you.” (A 
year later, in the Presidential election, he 
carried Wisconsin by a handsome majority.) 

This tenth scene (and I have mentioned 
this point before in these notes) may seem 
to overemphasize Lincoln’s shrinking from 
great responsibility, suggesting again that he 
never sought public office for himself, but 
was always being thrust into it by others. 
Such was not my intention in writing the 
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play, but it is evidently the impression that 
has been conveyed to many. 

It is true that Lincoln’s friends always 
displayed more confidence in him than he 
did in himself, and that his persona (to em¬ 
ploy just one word out of psychoanalysis) 
was that of a man who is reluctant to ad¬ 
vance, indifferent to fame and fortune. 
Nevertheless, it is a mistake to assume that 
he never pulled any strings on his own be¬ 
half. He pulled many, and he did it with 
consummate skill. He was, in fact, one of 
the most artful campaigners that ever lived. 
When he could finally make up his mind that 
he wanted office and that he was fitted for it 
he went about the getting of it in a manner 
that was infinitely crafty. I don’t know just 
when the Presidential bee entered his bon¬ 
net, but it was probably a lot earlier than 
any one knew at the time. He wrote a great 
number of letters to influential men, choos¬ 
ing his words carefully so as not to commit 
himself but still managing to suggest that he 
might be available. All of these letters ended 
with strict injunctions to secrecy—“burn 
this,” etc.—but fortunately his orders were 
not always obeyed. In politics, as in every¬ 
thing else (except perhaps his humor), he 
was a profoundly subtle man. But—in poli¬ 
tics, as in everything else, he was a bewil- 
deringly contradictory one. 

He worked hard, if silently, to win the 
Republican nomination. He sent $100 to a 
Kansas friend to help him get to the Chicago 
Convention, and he enclosed many instruc¬ 
tions with the money. Others of his friends, 
such as Judge David Davis, Orville H. 
Browning, Judge Stephen T. Logan, Norman 
B. Judd and Leonard Swett, many of whom 
had known him since the New Salem days, 
were in Chicago working furiously, bargain¬ 
ing, trading, playing off such masters of the 
craft as Thurlow Weed and Horace Greeley 
against one another, preparing one of the 
most astounding coups in the history of poli¬ 
tical chicanery. While the Convention was 
in session, Lincoln was in Springfield, play¬ 
ing handball and (according to Herndon) 
steadying his nerves with an occasional glass 
of beer. But he was in close touch with his 
own shock troops at the front. 

Nobody of any prominence in the highest 
councils of the party thought that Lincoln 
had the remotest chance of winning the 
nomination. Seward was far in the lead, and 
certainly deserved to win. But Lincoln’s 
strategy had been brilliantly prepared, and 
his lieutenants were not too heavily bur¬ 
dened with the scruples that have wrecked 
many a political boom. The crisis came dur¬ 


ing the night before the first ballot was 
taken. Judge Davis and the others were 
sweating and struggling to win various dele¬ 
gations, notably Pennsylvania’s, by munificent 
offers of jobs. It was at that crucial moment 
that Lincoln let them down. 

Whether his conscience triumphed over 
his political ambition, or his nerve failed 
him, he suddenly shrank back and refused to 
go through with the disreputable business. 
Davis telegraphed him that they could make 
a deal to capture the Pennsylvania delegates 
if Lincoln would promise the office of Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury to that dubious politi¬ 
cian, Governor Simon Cameron. Lincoln re¬ 
plied, “I authorize no bargains and will be 
bound by none.” Later, at literally the 
eleventh hour, he sent a messenger to Chi¬ 
cago with a heavily underlined message, 
“Make no contracts that will bind me.” 

This strange reneging by their candidate 
caused consternation among the frantic men 
in Lincoln headquarters. Jesse K. Dubois said, 
“Damn Lincoln!” Judge Davis, more prac¬ 
tically, said, “Lincoln ain’t here, and don’t 
know what we have to meet, so we will go 
ahead, as if we hadn’t heard from him, and 
he must ratify it!” 

So the corrupt bargains were made, and 
Lincoln gained the nomination, and he did 
ratify it—although with a bitterness that 
found expression in these words (which are 
quoted in the next scene): “They have gam¬ 
bled me all around, bought and sold me a 
hundred times. I can not begin to fill the 
pledges made in my name.” 

Cameron became Secretary of War in a 
cabinet which ranks amongst the worst that 
have ever sat about a White House table.. 

Nevertheless, if Lincoln played ball with 
the boys before he became President, he 
stopped it afterward. He provided many 
stunning surprises for those (including the 
estimable Seward) who thought he would 
be malleable, tractable, and take orders. 
There is probably no other Chief Executive 
in our history who so thoroughly deserved 
the term Chief. Lincoln came to rule with 
an iron hand, taking but little advice and no 
orders from any one. In this way he gained 
the hatred and the attempted insubordina¬ 
tion of those who had thought he would be 
easily bossed, but he gained the admiration 
and the invaluable friendship of Seward. 

A memorandum which Lincoln read to his 
Cabinet in the last year of the Civil War is 
eloquent: “I must myself be the judge how 
long to retain in and when to remove any of 
you from his position. It would greatly pain 
me to discover any of you endeavoring to 
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procure another’s removal, or in any way to 
prejudice him before the public ... My wish 
is that on this subject no remark be made 
nor question asked by any of you, here or 
elsewhere, now or hereafter.” 

Thus the humble Illinois sucker. Eight 
hours after his death, leaders of the Repub¬ 
lican Party gathered and discussed plans “to 
get rid of the last vestige of Lincolnism.” 
(You will find a fine description of this in 
Claude G. Bowers’ powerful, shocking book, 
The Tragic Era.) At that meeting of poli¬ 
tical gangsters the horrors of the Recon¬ 
struction Period were gleefully plotted. One 
of those present was George Washington 
Julian, chairman of the Committee of Public 
Lands in the House of Representatives, and 
it is to his long unpublished diary that we 
are indebted for the knowledge that among 
his associates “the hostility for Lincoln’s 
policy of conciliation and contempt for his 
weakness” were “undisguised” and that “his 
death is a Godsend to our cause.” 

The boys in the back room were grateful 
to John Wilkes Booth for killing that one, 
solitary, strong man whose policy was based 
on the belief that “a just and lasting peace” 
might be achieved “with malice toward 
none; with charity for all.” 

Any one who doubts that Lincoln was 
absolute ruler of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica during four years of emergency has only 
to contemplate the chaotic orgy of corrup¬ 
tion which followed his death. Andrew John¬ 
son turned out to be an honorable man, but 
neither he nor Seward nor any one else in 
the administration had the personal power 
of control which went to the grave with 
Lincoln. 

However—I’m straying far from this play. 


Scene ii (i860) 

The Presidential election which was held 
on November 6, i860, was the most terrific 
in its excitement in our history. Not that 
there was any particular uncertainty as to 
the count of the votes, for Lincoln’s election 
was virtually assured; but the country knew 
that these ballots could start fires of hatred 
which might never be put out. As was said 
at the time, Southern patriots were working 
to gain victory in this election, but they 
would not accept defeat! 

As the nation went to the polls that day, 
Lincoln could read in the newspapers that 
Governor Gist of South Carolina had recom¬ 
mended the use of all available means for 
arming every man in the State between the 


ages of eighteen and forty-five, urging the 
need for such drastic action because, as he 
told the Legislature, “of the probability of 
the election to the Presidency of a sectional 
candidate by a party committed to the sup¬ 
port of measures which if carried out will 
inevitably destroy our equality in the Union, 
and ultimately reduce the Southern States 
to mere provinces of a consolidated despo¬ 
tism.” 

These sentiments were wildly cheered 
throughout the South, and other States were 
preparing to take similar measures. Small 
wonder that Lincoln was moved to say that 
“the task before me is greater than that 
which rested on Washington.” 

It is worth remembering that no man ever 
assumed the Presidency with so little of ex¬ 
perience in public life to guide him. All 
other Presidents down to the present day 
had gained some substantial prominence as 
statesmen, soldiers, or, at least, as vote-get¬ 
ters, before receiving nomination to the 
highest office. Even those Vice-Presidents 
who acceded through death—Tyler, John¬ 
son, Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt, and Coo- 
lidge—had far more in their records to 
recommend them than did Lincoln, who had 
served only in the State Assembly when he 
was in his twenties and one inconspicuous 
term in Congress when he was in his thirties, 
and had never done anything to reveal any 
degree of executive ability. But he faced the 
greatest task of them all. He had reason for 
nervousness on November 6, i860. 

In this eleventh scene is one speech that 
has been much criticized and deplored by 
good people who revere Lincoln’s memory 
and who cannot believe that he ever cursed 
at his wife. There is certainly overwhelming 
evidence of the fact that, in the years in the 
White House, he treated the obstreperous 
Mrs. Lincoln with unfailing courtesy and 
tender considerateness. This was his public 
behavior and, so far as any one can know, 
his private behavior, as well. 

Nevertheless, I did not feel that this play 
concerning a part of the tragedy of Lin¬ 
coln’s life would be complete in its attempted 
honesty if I did not include the admission 
that, on occasion, his monumental patience 
snapped. That it did, before the move from 
Springfield, there can be no doubt. Usually 
he met her tirades with stony silence, or 
abrupt departure, or with laughter (the most 
infuriating response of all). But Herndon 
records that at least once, when she had run 
him out of the house and was chasing him 
down Eighth Street, and they approached 
some churchgoers, he turned on her, picked 
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her up, spanked her, and thrust her back 
into the house, saying, “There, now, stay in 
the house and don’t be a damned fool before 
the people.” 

Feeling that one such outburst from Lin¬ 
coln to his wife was necessary, I placed it in 
this scene on Election Night, considering 
that this was the most appropriate moment, 
with the nerves of both so severely strained. 

In this eleventh scene is reference to the 
letter from a little girl suggesting that Lin¬ 
coln should grow a beard. Her name was 
Grace Bedell, of New York, and Lincoln’s 
reply to her, written two weeks before the 
election, was as follows: 

“My dear little Miss: Your very agreeable 
letter of the 15th is received. I regret the 
necessity of saying I have no daughter. I 
have three sons—one seventeen, one nine, 
and one seven years of age. They, with their 
mother, constitute my whole family. As to 
the whiskers, having never worn any, do you 
not think people would call it a piece of silly 
affectation if I were to begin it now? Your 
very sincere well-wisher, A. Lincoln.” 

In the election, Lincoln received about 40 
per cent of the popular vote, Douglas about 
30 per cent, and the rest divided between 
Breckenridge and Bell. In the Electoral Col¬ 
lege, Lincoln had 180 votes to 123 for the 
other three. 


Scene 12 (1861) 

There is no exaggeration in the suggestion 
that Lincoln’s life was constantly threatened 
after his election, or that he himself was un¬ 
responsive to the attempts to guard him from 
assassination. He knew that there were many 
brave, desperate men determined to prevent 
him from taking the oath of office on* March 
4th, but he protested against bodyguards by 
saying, “What’s the use of putting up a gap 
when the fence is down all around?” He did 
send Thomas S. Mather, Adjutant-General 
of Illinois, to Washington to sound out Gen¬ 
eral Winfield Scott, a Virginian, on his loyalty 
to the new administration. Scott, who was 
known as “Old Fuss and Feathers,” sent 
back these words: “Say to him that, when 
once here, I shall consider myself responsible 
for his safety. If necessary I’ll plant cannon 
at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, and if 
any show their hands or even venture to 
raise a finger, I’ll blow them to hell.” On 
his journey East Lincoln was warned to keep 
out of the free city of Baltimore, and a plot 
was discovered to blow up his train. He was 
compelled to travel from Harrisburg to 


Washington in strictest secrecy, so that he 
literally slunk into the capital. 

The farewell speech from the train plat¬ 
form in this final scene, like the Douglas 
debate speech, is a blend of several of Lin¬ 
coln’s utterances, starting with the moving 
words he actually delivered to his neighbors 
on this occasion. The lines about the “senti¬ 
ment in the Declaration of Independence,” 
were from his speech in Independence Hall, 
in Philadelphia, on Washington’s Birthday, 
eleven days later. The mystic lines about the 
Eastern monarch and his wise men were 
from the address given to farmers in Mil¬ 
waukee a year and a half previously. 

There is, in this farewell speech, one group 
of words which seems to me a particularly 
fine example of Lincoln’s poetry: “not know¬ 
ing when or whether ever I may return.” 
That strange and beautiful construction is 
comparable to “The world will little note 
nor long remember . . in the Gettysburg 
address. 

The play ends with words written by 
Thomas Brigham Bishop (not, as many peo¬ 
ple suppose, by Julia Ward Howe): “His 
soul goes marching on.” They referred orig¬ 
inally to John Brown, whose body lay 
a-mouldering in the grave when the first regi¬ 
ments marched off to war in 1861; but they 
express now the most important of all facts 
about Abraham Lincoln—the fact that, by 
the eternal nature of the truths that he ut¬ 
tered, he can never die. 

In these notes I have quoted many author¬ 
ities on his life, and I shall now quote from 
an article, published in the Locomotive En¬ 
gineers Journal , which provides stirring testi¬ 
mony to the extent of his influence upon men 
of good will the world over. It was written 
by the late B. Charney Vladeck shortly after 
he first came to this country, a Jewish 
refugee from oppression in Tsarist Russia. 
Vladeck had been a member of the Bolshe¬ 
vist Party, had voted at the meeting which 
had elected Lenin their leader, and had 
served in prison for his revolutionary activi¬ 
ties. He then emigrated to America, a man 
whose heart was filled with bitterness—and 
he learned here that those illusive words, 
liberty and equality, may have profound 
meaning. He became a good and useful 
American citizen, and in the last year of his 
life was chosen leader of the coalition of 
liberal Republicans, Democrats, and Labor 
Party members of the Council of the City of 
New York. 

“One of my first and most memorable 
lessons in Americanization,” he wrote, “was 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. When I read 
it and reread it and learned it by heart, 
struck by its noble clearness and sweeping 
faith in America, I felt as if the whole past 
of this country had been lit up by a row of 
warm and beautiful lights; as if some un¬ 
known friend had taken me by the hand on 
a dark and uncertain road, saying gently: 
‘Don’t doubt and don’t despair. This coun¬ 
try has a soul and a purpose and, if you so 
wish, you may love it without regrets’ . . . 

“On the winding highway of American 
history I picture Lincoln as a sad but gentle 
landscape, permeated with the beauty of 
eternity. I ennobled myself by trying to un¬ 
derstand him, and I am grateful to America 
for making him possible.” 

Here, in these glowing words from one 
who had been a deeply skeptical alien, is the 
essence of what we like to call “American¬ 
ization,” but which is actually just what Lin¬ 
coln meant it to be: liberation. Those who 
study Lincoln most closely know that he 
was no chauvinistic flag-waver—and may 
God forgive the loud-mouthed Fourth of 
July orators who wave the American flag 
boastfully in his name. The reason that he 
lives today, and still inspires so many men 
everywhere with the will to shake off their 
chains and find freedom and opportunity in 
the brotherhood of life, is that he was essen¬ 
tially a citizen of the world. In a letter from 
the White House, he wrote: “The strongest 
bond of human sympathy, outside of the 
family relation, should be one uniting all 
working people, of all nations, and tongues, 
and kindreds.” He was never parochial, 
never nationalistic; he was never heard to 
utter thanks for that providential accident 
of geography which gave us the protection 


of the Atlantic Ocean. In his recorded 
speeches and letters, from his earliest 
frontier days, he spoke not as a representa¬ 
tive of any one community, any one faith or 
class, but as a member of the whole human 
race. He was forever conscious of the obliga¬ 
tion of all Americans to their brethren in 
all other lands—to “the Liberal party 
throughout the world”—to make the demo¬ 
cratic spirit live and grow. 

In the speech that he gave in Independ¬ 
ence Hall, ten days before his first Inaugural, 
he said: “I have often enquired of myself 
what great principle or idea it was that kept 
this Confederacy so long together. It was 
not the mere matter of separation of the 
colonies from the motherland, but that senti¬ 
ment in the Declaration of Independence 
which gave liberty not alone to the people of 
this country, but hope to all the world, for 
all future time.” And he added: “If this 
country can not be saved without giving up 
that principle, I would rather be assassinated 
on this spot than surrender it.” 

In his first Message to Congress, when he 
was discussing most soberly the results of 
the firing on Fort Sumter, he said: “This 
issue embraces more than the fate of these 
United States. It presents to the whole 
family of man the question whether a con¬ 
stitutional republic or democracy—a govern¬ 
ment of the people by the same people— 
can or cannot maintain its territorial integrity 
against its own domestic foes.” 

Four years later, at his second Inaugural, 
in the last weeks of his life, he repeated 
Christ’s words, “Woe unto the world because 
of offenses! for it must needs be that offenses 
come; but woe to that man by whom the 
offense cometh!” 
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SIDNEY HOWARD 


M R. HOWARD, IN THE PREFACE TO 
Lucky Sant McCarver, published 
in 1926, makes an interesting state¬ 
ment of his dramatic credo. He says: 

“For me, the actor is the only theatrical 
element who matters. ... Of all those con¬ 
cerned in the production of a play, only the 
actor utilizes his talents to their fullest. . . . 
And the dramatist—what, after all, is he but 
a vicarious actor who happens to write well 
enough to be useful to real actors? . . . Very 
few men of literary genius have written plays. 

• . . The drama does not spring from a lit¬ 
erary impulse but from a love of the brave, 
ephemeral, beautiful art of acting. . . . The 
real merit of any play lies in the depth and 
scope of its acting parts far more than in its 
story or writing or idea content. . . .” 

Mr. Howard’s main interest in the con¬ 
struction of his plays, to judge from this 
preface, would seem the lifelikeness of his 
characters. He objected to “theatrical sim¬ 
plification of the motives” of the characters. 
He seemed, in fact, to be a realist of the 
Chekhov school. 

But the list of plays in which he had a 
hand show him an eclectic. He has written 
romantic melodrama, drawing-room comedy, 
satirical drama, adapted at least one problem 
play, and one “well-made” play, besides fol¬ 
lowing the path of sober realism. He was 
consistent, however, in all the plays he did 
by and of himself, in keeping his eye on 
character. 

Sidney Howard won the Pulitzer prize for 
1924 with They Knew What They Wanted, 
which was produced by the Theatre Guild. 
That organization in 1926 presented two of 

* Copyright, 1926, by Sidney Howard. 

Stage, screen, and amateur rights for this play are 
owned and controlled by the Theatre Guild, Inc., 245 
West 52nd Street, New* York City. No performance or 
public reading may be given without its written con* 
sent. 

Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


his plays within a month: Ned McCobb’s 
Daughter and The Silver Cord, both success¬ 
fully. Later, Mr. Howard’s talents were given 
largely to the motion pictures, where he be¬ 
came among the most highly regarded screen 
writers. 

Though Mr. Howard’s greatest skill lay in 
adaptation, such plays as The Silver Cord and 
Yellow Jack established his powers as an 
originator. And even to an adaptation he 
could bring fresh force. The published ver¬ 
sion of Dodsworth contains most interesting 
comments by Mr. Howard and the novelist, 
Mr. Lewis, on Mr. Howard’s work. Mr. How¬ 
ard is apologetic and modest. He says, “To 
attempt (to dramatize) such a book as Dods¬ 
worth is to invite the reproaches of the 
literate and to spend the balance of one’s 
days heartsick over one’s sins of omission.” 
But he tells how he had learned in writing 
for motion pictures the trick of “equivalents,” 
that is, inventing scenes not in the original 
but faithful to its characters and theme. By 
neat use of such “equivalents,” he made a 
play for which Mr. Lewis, in the same vol¬ 
ume, has only praise. He says Mr. Howard 
“rendered the spirit of the novel by forgetting 
the letter.” Thus Mr. Howard, even in adap¬ 
tation, deserved the title of creator. 

He acknowledged that he was fortunate in 
the casting of his plays, especially in Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter, whose leading rdle was 
played by his wife, Miss Clare Eames, and in 
The Silver Cord, in which Laura Hope Crews 
played Mrs. Phelps. 

In 1938 Mr. Howard shared in the organ¬ 
ization of the Playwrights’ Company, with 
S. N. Behrman, Maxwell Anderson, Robert 
E. Sherwood, and Elmer Rice to produce 
plays written by each of them. Mr. Howard, 
however, had not been able to contribute a 
play before his sudden death in 1939. His 
last work to appear publicly was the motion 
picture Gone With the Wind • 
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PLAYS 


1921 Swords. 1922 S.S. Tenacity (adapted 
from the French of Charles Vildrac). 1923 
Casanova (adapted from the Spanish of Lo¬ 
renzo de Azertis). 1923 Sancho Panza 
(adapted from the Hungarian of Melchior 
Lengyel). 1924 Bewitched (with Edward 
Sheldon.) 1924 They Knew What They 
Wanted. 1924 Lexington, a pageant drama. 

1925 Michel Auclair (adapted from the 
French of Charles Vildrac). 1925 Lucky Sam 
McCarver. 1925 The Last Night of Don 
Juan (adapted from the French of Edmond 
Rostand). 1925 Morals (with Charles Recht, 
adapted from the German of Ludwig 
Thoma). 1926 Ned McCobb’s Daughter. 

1926 The Silver Cord. 1928 Salvation (with 
Charles MacArthur). 1928 Olympia 
(adapted from the Hungarian of Ferenc Mol- 
nar). 1928 Yellow jack (produced 1934)- I 9 2 9 
Half Gods. 1930 Marseilles (adapted from 
the French of Marcel Pagnol). 1932 The Late 
Christopher Bean (adapted from the French 
of Ren6 Fauchois). 1933 Alien Corn. 1934 


Dodsworth (adapted from the novel by Sin¬ 
clair Lewis). 1934 Ode to Liberty (adapted 
from the French of Michel Duran). 1935 
Paths of Glory (adapted from the novel by 
Humphrey Cobb). 1937 The Ghost of Yankee 
Doodle. 
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Preface to Lucky Sam McCarver, 1926. A 
Postscript on Dramatization, preface to Dods¬ 
worth, 1934. 

SCREENWRITING 

1929 Bulldog Drummond. 1930 A Lady 
to Love. 1930 Condemned. 1931 Raffles. 
1931 The Greeks Had a Word for It. 1931 
Arrowsmith. 1931 Free Love. 1933 The 
Silver Cord. 1933 Her Sweetheart Chris¬ 
topher Bean. 1936 Dodsworth . 1939 Gone 
With the Wind . 
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Characters 


Mrs. Phelps. 

David, her son. 

Robert, her younger son . 


Christina, David’s wife. 
Hester, Robert’s fiancSe. 
Maid {Mute). 


THE SCENES 

The action occurs in the present day in Mrs. Phelps’s house, which is 
situated in one of the more mature residential developments of an 
eastern American city. 

First in the living-room on Sunday afternoon. 

Then in the living-room again, early that same evening. 

Then in David’s bedroom, later that same evening. 

Then in the living-room, the Monday morning after. 


ACT ONE 


A living-room, built and decorated in the 
best manner of 1905, and cluttered with 
the souvenirs of maternal love, European 
travel, and an orthodox enthusiasm for 
the arts. There is a vast quantity 0} 
Braun Clement and Arundel Society re¬ 
production of the Renaissance Italian 
masters. The piano features Grieg, 
Sibelius, and MacDowell. A door gives 
on a spacious hallway. Windows look 
out over a snow-covered garden. 

[The rise of the curtain discloses Hester 
lost in the rotogravure sections of the 
Sunday papers. She is a lovely, frail 
phantom of a girl with a look of recent 
illness about her. She wears the simplest 
and most charming of house frocks. The 
doorbell rings. There is the least sound 
of commotion in the hall. Hester looks 
up. In a moment, the doors open and 
David enters. He is a personable young 
man, well enough dressed, and a gentle¬ 
man. He belongs to the somewhat stolid 
or unimaginative type which is gener¬ 
ally characterized, in this country, as 
"steady.” His smile is slow and wide, 
his speech slow and to the point. His 
principal quality is a rare and most 
charming amiability, but he is clearly 
lacking in many of the more sophisti¬ 
cated perceptions and he is clearly of a 
conventional bent in his attitude toward 
life. The door, as he leaves it open, 
shows Christina, in the act of shed¬ 


ding her fur coat with the assistance of 
the Maid. She, as David’s wife, pre¬ 
sents something of a contrast to her 
husband. She is tall, slender, grave, 
honest, shy, intelligent, most trusting, 
and, when need be, courageous. She 
has a scientist’s detachment and curi¬ 
osity, and these serve oddly to empha¬ 
size a very individual womanliness which 
is far removed from the accepted femi¬ 
nine. One suspects that, where David 
is stubborn, she is open-minded; where 
he is blind, she is amazingly clear¬ 
sighted. That is the difference which 
makes one the complement of the other. 
The common quality which brought them 
together in the holy bonds of matri¬ 
mony is their mutual candor. David 
is incapable of subtlety; Christina will 
not bother with it. The result is con¬ 
geniality. So much for David and 
Christina. Hester rises.] 

Hester. Hello! 

David. Eh? . . . Oh, I beg your pardon! 
The maid said there wasn’t anybody home. 

Hester. You’re David, aren’t you? [She 
advances to meet him.] I’m Hester. 

David. You’re not! [He goes quickly 
toward her and shakes hands as Christina 
enters .] Well! [He turns; smiling broadly 
*0 Christina.] Look, Chris! Here’s Hester, 
who’s going to marry my brother Rob. 
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Christina. [With the most charming 

warmth .] Isn’t she lovely! 

Hester. Oh, I think you’re dears, both of 
you! [The two Women kiss.] Aren’t you 
hours ahead of time? 

Christina . We caught the one o’clock in¬ 
stead of whatever the other was. 

David. Where are Mother and Rob? 

Hester. Your mother’s drinking tea at . .. 
aren’t there some people named Donohue? 

David. Great friends of Mother’s. Why 
aren’t you there? 

Hester. Not allowed. I’m having a break¬ 
down. 

Christina. Why don’t you telephone her, 
Dave? She’ll want to know that you’re here. 

David. She’ll find out soon enough. 
Where’s Rob? 

Hester. Gone skating. 

David. [Turns to the window.] On the 
pond? No. There’s no one on the pond. 

Hester. Somewhere else, then. 

Christina. [Hovering over the fire.] Dave, 
do you suppose I could get some tea? I’m 
half frozen. 

David. Of course you can. I’ll order it. 
[To Hester.] What’s the maid’s name? 

Hester. Delia. 

David. Delia. It used to be Hannah and 
before that it was Stacia, who got married 
to our old coachman, Fred. Well, it’s not 
so bad to be home again! 

[Robert enters, very much dressed for 
skating, and carrying his skates. Rob¬ 
ert only faintly suggests his brother. He 
is more volatile and stammers slightly.] 

Robert. [A shout.] Dave! 

David. Hello, Robert! [They shake hands 
vigorously .] We were just wondering when 
you'd come in and Hester said . .. 

Hester. [Speaking at the same time.] 
Wasn’t it lucky I was here to receive them? 

Robert. [ 4 $ he shakes Christina’s hand.] 
I think this is simply magnificent! [As he 
strips off his skating things.] How did you 
get here so soon? We weren’t expecting you 
for . . . 

David. We caught the one o’clock. 

Christina. Just. 

David. We thought it would be fun to 
surprise you. 

Robert . Mother’ll drop dead in her tracks. 

David. How is she? 

Robert. Oh, she’s in fine form . . . [To 
Christina.] You’ll adore her. 

Christina. I’m sure I shall. 

Robert. She is marvelous, isn’t she, Hes¬ 
ter? 

Hester. She is indeed...* Perfectly mar¬ 
velous! 


W 

David. Mother’s immense. And I’m glad, 
for Chris’s sake, that things worked out this 
way. First Chris sees the old house. Then 
she meets Hester. Then Rob comes breezing 
in, full of health. And, last of all, Mother 
comes. 

Robert. It’s like a play. I always want 
things to be like a play. Don’t you, Hester? 

Hester. I dunno. Why? 

Robert. Don’t you, Christina? [But he 
does not wait for an answer—a habit with 
him in his better-humored moments.] You 
have to tell us you like this old house, you 
know. Mother and I wouldn’t change it for 
the world. 

Christina. [Smiling as she looks around 
her.] How about that tea, Dave? 

David. Excuse me, Chris! 1 forgot. . . . 

Christina. [To Robert.] Fve been here 
three minutes and I’m ordering food already! 

Robert. Well, let me “do the honors.” 

David. Honors, hell! Isn’t Julia still in 
the kitchen? 

Robert. Sure she is. 

David. Well, I must see Julia! 

[He goes.] 

Robert. [To Christina.] Julia’ll drop 
dead, too. I expect half the town’ll be drop¬ 
ping dead. Dave’s always been the Greek 
god around this place, you know. 

Hester. He should be. 

Robert. I can remember the time I didn’t 
think so. 

[A door slams. In the hall, Mrs* 
Phelps is heard talking, excitedly.] 

Mrs. Phelps. Those bags! Have they 
come, Delia? 

Hester. Here’s your mother now. 

Christina. So soon? How nice! 

[Mrs. Phelps enters. She is pretty, dis¬ 
tinguished, stoutish, soft, disarming , 
and, in short, has everything one could 
possibly ask, including a real gift for 
looking years younger than her age, 
which is well past fifty. She boasts a 
reasonable amount of conventional cul¬ 
ture, no great amount of intellect, a 
superabundant vitality, perfect health, 
and a prattling spirit. At the moment 
she is still wearing her hat and furs and 
she looks wildly about her.] 

Mrs. Phelps. Dave! Dave, boy! Where 
are you, Dave? Where are you? It’s Mother, 
Dave! [She does not see him in the room 
and she is already turning back to the hall 
without a word or a look for anybody else.] 
Where are you, Dave? Come here this min¬ 
ute! Don’t you hear me, Dave? It’s 
Mother! [Then David appears in the hall] 
Oh, Dave! 
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David. [A little abashed by the vigor of 
this welcome.] Hello, Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps. Dave, is it really you? 

David. Guess it must be, Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps . Dave, dear! 

[She envelops as much of him as she 
can possibly reach.] 

David. [Prying loose.] Well! Glad to see 
ns, Mother? 

Mrs. Phelps. Glad! 

David. You certainly seem to be glad. 
. . . But you haven’t spoken to . . . 

[Christina, at his look, steps forward.] 

Mrs. Phelps. [Still not seeing her.] To 
think I wasn’t here! 

David. We’re ahead of time, you know. 
Christina . . • 

Mrs. Phelps. I must have known some¬ 
how. Something just made me put down my 
cup and rush home. But you’re not looking 
badly. You are well, aren’t you? I do be¬ 
lieve you’ve put on weight. You must be 
careful, though, not to take cold this weather. 
Was the crossing awfully rough? Were you 
seasick? You haven’t been working too 
hard, have you, Dave, boy? 

Christina. [Unable to stand on one foot 
any longer .] He hasn’t been working at all. 
Not for weeks! 

Mrs. Phelps. [She turns at the sound of 
the strange voice.] Eh? Oh! 

David. I’ve been trying to make you take 
notice of Christina, Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps. [With the utmost warmth.] 
Oh, my dear Christina, I am sorry! [She 
kisses Christina on both cheeks.] Seeing 
this big boy again quite took me off my feet. 
Let me look at you, now. Why, Dave, she’s 
splendid. Perfectly splendid! I always knew 
Dave would choose only the best. Didn’t I 
always say so, Dave, boy? [Which takes her 
back to David.] Dave, you have been work¬ 
ing too hard. I don’t like those circles under 
your eyes. 

David . Nonsense, Mother! 

Christina. I think he looks pretty well. 

Mrs. Phelps. But only pretty well. I 
can’t help worrying about these big boys of 
mine. [Her emotion stops her. She turns 
gallantly to Robert.] Did you skate, Rob? 

Robert. As a matter of fact, I couldn’t. 
They’ve been cutting ice on the pond and 
it’s full of holes. 

Mrs. Phelps. I must have signs put up 
tomorrow. Remember that, everybody. If 
any of you do go out in this freezing cold, 
don’t take the short cut across the pond. 
• . • Dave, boy, this is too good to be true. 
After two whole years away and five, nearly 
six months married. [The Maid brings tea.] 


David. Here’s tea. 

Mrs. Phelps. Sit down here beside me, 
dear, dear Christina. And, Dave boy, sit 
over there where I can see you. Just take 
my furs, Delia, so I can do my duty in com¬ 
fort. My boy, my boy, you don’t know . . . 
you don’t know how happy I am to have you 
home again! Just hand me my salts, will 
you, Robin? This excitement has laid me 
out. Christina, my dear, how do you take 
your tea? 

[She sits at the table. Robin has 
fetched her bottle of “Crown Lavender” 
from somewhere. She motions him to 
put it down and proceeds to pour tea.] 

Christina. Just tea, please. As it comes 
and nothing in it. 

Mrs. Phelps. A real tea drinker! I hope 
my tea stands the test. [She passes Chris¬ 
tina her cup and ceases to take any notice 
of her whatsoever.] Tea, Dave, boy? 

David. Please, Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps. The same old way? 

David. Yes. 

Mrs. Phelps. Tea, Robin? 

[She hands David his cup.] 

Robert. [Busy passing sandwiches and 
such.] As usual, please. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Very absent-minded about 
the Who do you suppose was asking 

after you yesterday, Dave, boy? Old George, 
the doorman, down at the bank. You re¬ 
member old George? He’s so thrilled about 
your coming back! And Mrs. Donohue’s so 
thrilled! Such a sweet woman! You know, 
I’m afraid he’s drinking again. You must 
run right over early tomorrow morning and 
let her have a look at you. I must have some 
people in to meet you. Some very nice new 
people who’ve come here since you went 
away. Named Clay. He used to be a pub¬ 
lisher in Boston, but he gave it up because 
he says nobody really cares about good books 
any more. Of course, this house has been a 
real godsend to him. I must give a big din¬ 
ner for you, Dave, and ask all our old friends. 
I do need your cool head, too, in my busi¬ 
ness. Robin does his best, but he isn’t really 
a business man. You remember the Ameri¬ 
can Telephone I bought? Mr. Curtin, at 
the bank, advises me to sell and take my 
profit, but I don’t think so. What do you 
think, Dave, boy? 

Hester. May I have a cup, please, Mrs. 
Phelps? 

Mrs. Phelps. Hester, my dear, how forget¬ 
ful of me! How will you have it? 

Hester. As usual. 

Mrs. Phelps. Let me see, that’s cream and 
sugarr 
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Hester . Only cream. No sugar. 

Mrs . Phelps. Of course. Robin, will you 
give Hester her tea? 

Robert . [As he gives Hester the cup.] 
You see, we have to take a back seat now. 

Mrs. Phelps. A back seat, Robin? 

Robert. I’m only warning Hester. She’s 
got to know what to expect in this family 
when Dave’s around. 

David . Oh, shut up, Rob! 

Mrs . Phelps. [Smiling.] My two beaux! 
My two jealous beaux! 

Robert. Oh, well! Dave’s out in the great 
world now and I’m still the same old home¬ 
body I always was. Look at him, Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. [Looking.] Oh,, my boy, my 
boy, if you knew what it means to me to see 
all my plans and hopes for you fulfilled. 
I’ve dreamed of your being an architect ever 
since . . . ever since . . . 

Robert. Ever since he first showed an in¬ 
terest in his blocks. 

Mrs. Phelps. I have those blocks still, 
Dave. Do you remember them? 

David. Do I remember those blocks! 

Mrs. Phelps. [Solemnly.] You must never 
forget them, because it’s quite true what 
Robin says, and, some day, when you have 
children of your own, I shall show them the 
foundation stones of their father’s great 
career. If I have one gift it’s the ability to 
see what people have in them and to bring 
it out. I saw what David had in him, even 
then. And I brought it out, 

[She smiles benignly. There is a brief 
pause. A quizzical frown contracts 
Christina’s brow.] 

Christina. It seems a risky business. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Turning with that same 
start which Christina’s voice caused be¬ 
fore.] What seems a risky business? 

Christina . The way families have of doing 
that. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Setting her tea-cup down 
a little too deliberately.] What could be 
more natural? 

Hester . [Coming to Christina’s rescue 
from an abyss of boredom .] I see what Chris¬ 
tina means. From blocks to architecture is 
a long guess. You might very easily have 
guessed wrong, you know. I had some rab¬ 
bits, once, and I loved ’em. Suppose my 
family had seen what I had in me, then, and 
brought me up to be a lion tamer? 

Mrs. Phelps. [Offended.] Really, Hester! 

Hester. Isn’t that just what happens to 
most of us? Christina’s job doesn’t sound 
like the kind parents usually pick out for a 
girl, though. 

Robert . I’ll say it doesn’t. 


Christina. My parents did pick it out, 
though. I’m just like the rest. 

Hester. Well, it only goes to prove what 
I was saying. Christina might have been a 
homebody instead of a scientist. I might have 
been a lion tamer. If only our parents hadn’t 
had ideas about us! 

David. One guess is as good as another. 
I dare say I wanted to be a fireman. What 
do little girls want to be? 

Hester. Queens. 

Christina. Wouldn’t it be a pleasant world 
with nothing but queens and firemen in it! 

Robert. I guess Mother knew. She al¬ 
ways does know. 

Hester. What I say about children is this: 
Have ’em. Love ’em. And then leave ’em 
be. 

Christina. [Amused.] I’m not sure that 
isn’t a very- profound remark. 

Mrs. Phelps. [She makes up her mind to 
investigate this daughter-in-law more closely 
and, with sudden briskness, takes back the 
conversation.] Why don’t you two great 
things take the bags upstairs out of the 
hall? 

David. That’s an idea. 

Mrs. Phelps. Dear Christina’s in the little 
front room, and, Dave, you’re in the back 
in your old room. 

David. [Surprised.] I say, Mother . . . 
can’t we . . . 

Hester. Don’t they want to be together, 
Mrs. Phelps? Let me move out of the guest 
room and then . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. Indeed, I’ll do nothing of the 
sort. Hester’s here for a rest and I won’t 
upset her. Dave can be perfectly comfortable 
in his old room and so can Christina in front, 
and it won’t hurt them a bit. 

Christina. Of course not. . . . 

Hester. But, Mrs. Phelps . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. Not another word, my dear. 
[To Christina.] This child has # danced her¬ 
self into a decline and she’s got to be taken 
care of. 

David. Right! 

Robert. Come along, Dave. 

Mrs. Phelps. Go and supervise, Hester, 
and leave me to ... to visit with my new 
daughter. 

[Dave and Rob go, Hester following.] 

Hester. [As she goes.] But really, David, 
I might just as well move. I didn’t think. 
And if you and Christina . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. [A broad smile to Chris¬ 
tina.] Now, my dear, let me give you an¬ 
other cup of tea. 

Christina . Thank you. 

Mrs . Phelps . And take your hat off so 
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that I can really see you. IVe never seen a 
lady scientist before. 

Christina. I hope I’m not so very different 
from other women. 

Mrs. Phelps. IVe quite got over being 
afraid of you. 

Christina. Afraid of me, Mrs. Phelps? 

Mrs. Phelps. Can’t you understand that? 
My big boy sends me a curt cable to say that 
he’s marrying a charming and talented re¬ 
search geologist. 

Christina. Biologist. 

Mrs. Phelps. Biologist. It did sound just 
the least bit in the world improbable. 

Christina. Yes. ... I can see that. 

Mrs. Phelps. Now that I know you, 
though, I’m very proud to have you for a 
daughter. Every woman wants a daughter, 
you know! 

Christina. You’re being very nice to me, 
Mrs. Phelps. 

Mrs. Phelps. It isn’t at all hard to be nice 
to you, my dear. Tell me about your tour. 
You went to Sicily? 

Christina . Wc did, indeed. 

Mrs. Phelps. Sicily, the home of . . . [she 
gives herself up to Sicilian emotion ] ... of 
all those great ancient . . . poets and . . . 
poets. To think of your taking my boy to 
Sicily, where I’d always planned to take him! 
I’ve never been, you see. How many oppor¬ 
tunities we miss! That’s what we’re always 
saying of dead people, isn’t it? Though, of 
course, I shouldn’t think of calling David 
dead merely because he’s got married. I do 
hope you read “Glorious Apollo” before you 
went to Venice. When I read it, I felt that 
I had made a new friend. I always make 
such close friends of my books and, you 
know, there’s no friend like a really good 
book. And there’s nothing like a good his¬ 
torical novel to make a city vivid and inter¬ 
esting. They do bring things back to one. 
“Glorious Apollo”! What a despicable char¬ 
acter that man Byron was! Though I dare 
say he couldn’t have been as bad as he was 
painted. People do exaggerate so. Especially 
writers. Do you know “The Little Flowers 
of St. Francis”? 

Christina. I’m afraid not. Are they ex¬ 
aggerated? 

Mrs. Phelps. Well, of course, they’re really 
fairy tales. Only to one with a profoundly 
religious point of view ... and, if there’s one 
thing I pride myself on it is my profoundly 
religious point of view ... I always keep the 
“Little Flowers” on the table beside my bed. 
And read in them, you know? I quite brought 
Robin up on them. Dave never took to them. 
Though Dave loved his regular fairy tales. 


His Grimm and his Hans Christian. You 
read, I hope? 

Christina. I can. I sometimes have to. 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, my dear, I only meant 
that I think it’s so important, for David’s 
happiness, that you should be what / call 
“a reader.” Both my boys learned their clas¬ 
sics at their mother’s knee. Their Scott and 
their Thackeray. And their Dickens. Lighter 
things too, of course. “Treasure Island” and 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” And you went to 
Prague, too. Dave wrote me from Prague. 
Such interesting letters Dave writes! I won¬ 
dered why you stayed so long in Prague. 

Christina. It’s a charming city, and an 
architect’s paradise. Dave and I thought he 
ought to look at something besides cathedrals 
and temples. . . . There is domestic architec¬ 
ture, you know. 

Mrs. Phelps. Yes. I suppose there is. 

Christina. People do want houses. I’m in¬ 
clined to think houses are more interesting 
than churches nowadays. 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, nowadays! I’m afraid 
I’ve very little use for nowadays. IVe always 
thought it a pity that Dave and Rob couldn’t 
have grown up in Italy in the Renaissance 
and known such men as . . . well, as Cellini. 

Christina. I’m not sure Cellini would 
have been the ideal companion for a growing 
boy. 

Mrs. Phelps. No? Well, perhaps not. I 
must certainly take in Prague my next trip 
abroad. It’s really been very hard for me 
to stay home these last two years. But I 
said to myself: Dave must have his fling. 
I don’t like mothers who keep their sons tied 
to their apron strings. I said: Dave will come 
home to me a complete man. Though I didn’t 
actually look for his bringing you with him, 
my dear, and coming home a married man. 
Still ... so I stayed home with Robin. And 
I was glad to. I’m not sure I haven’t some¬ 
times neglected Robin for David. Given 
myself too much to the one, not enough to 
the other. The first-born, you know. We 
mothers are human, however much we may 
try not to be. Tell me, Christina, you think 
David is well, don’t you? 

Christina. Yes, perfectly. 

Mrs. Phelps. He didn’t seem quite him¬ 
self just now. 

Christina. Perhaps he was embarrassed. 

Mrs. Phelps. With me? His own mother? 

Christina. Wouldn’t I have accounted for 
it? 

Mrs. Phelps. How silly of me not to re¬ 
member that! Tell me what your plans are 
—if you have any plans, which I hope you 
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haven’t, because I’ve been making so many 
for you, such perfect ones. 

Christina . Well, as a matter of fact, we 
haven’t many, but what we have are pretty 
definite. 

Mrs. Phelps . Really! Are they, really? 
What are they? 

Christina. Well, we’re going to live in 
New York, of course. 

Mrs. Phelps . Why “New York, of course”? 
It seems to me that you might choose a 
pleasanter place to live than New York. 

Christina. No doubt of that, Mrs. Phelps. 
But it does seem a good place for Dave to 
work and . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, I can’t agree with you! 

Christina. I shouldn’t have thought there 
could be two ways about New York for Dave 
any more than for me. 

Mrs. Phelps. For you? 

Christina. It’s where my appointment is. 

Mrs. Phelps. Your appointment? 

Christina. At the Rockefeller Institute. 

Mrs. Phelps. So that’s what takes Dave 
and you to New York? Your geology. 

Christina. Partly. Only it isn’t geology. 
It’s biology. 

Mrs. Phelps. Of course. Geology’s about 
rocks, isn’t it? 

Christina. Largely. 

Mrs. Phelps. And biology? 

Christina. Well—about Life. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Getting it clear."] So you’re 
a student of Life, my dear. I do wish David 
had called you that instead of the other. 

Christina. I understand how you felt, Mrs. 
Phelps. I hope you don’t hold my job 
against me. 

Mrs. Phelps. [With deep feeling.] My 
dearest Christina, I don’t! Oh, if you thought 
that, I should be heart-broken. You’ve made 
my darling David happy, my dear, and for 
that I’m prepared to love everything about 
you. Even your job. Do you smoke? 

Christina. Yes, thank you. May I? 

Mrs. Phelps. Please. And I shall, too . . . 
[They light cigarettes.] Don’t you like my 
lighter? 

Christina. It’s sweet. And very handy, I 
should think. 

Mrs. Phelps. A friend sent it me from 
London. Let me give it to you. 

Christina. Oh, no. 

Mrs. Phelps. Please? I’ve not had a chance 
yet to give my new daughter anything. My 
dearest Christina . . . please? 

Christina. Thank you. I shall always keep 
it and use it. 

Mrs. Phelps. I like the little ceremonial 
gift. . . . Now, about your job • • . 


Christina. My job? 

Mrs. Phelps. As you call it. I don’t like 
to say “profession,” because that has such 
a sinister sound for a woman. And then 
science is hardly a profession, is it? Rather 
more of a hobby. You’re planning to con¬ 
tinue? 

Christina. With my job? Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Phelps. Just as though you hadn’t 
married, I mean? 

Christina. I have to, don’t I? To earn 
my right to call myself a biologist . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. Do people call you that? 

Christina. I guess they call me ’’doctor.” 

Mrs. Phelps. You’re not a doctor? 

Christina. Technically, I am. 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, I can never agree with 
you that women make good doctors! 

Christina. We shan’t have to argue that 
point. I’ve no intention of practicing. 

Mrs. Phelps. Not at all? Above all, not 
on David? 

Christina. I shouldn’t think of it. 

Mrs. Phelps. I remember hearing that doc¬ 
tors never do practice on their own families. 
I remember that when our doctor here had 
a baby ... of course, his wife had the babx 
... he called in quite an outsider to deliver 
the child. I remember how that struck me 
at the time. Tell me more about yourself, 
my dear. When Dave cabled me about meet¬ 
ing you and marrying you so suddenly . . . 

Christina. It wasn’t so sudden, Mrs. 
Phelps. I spent a good six 01 seven months 
turning him down flat. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Offended.] Indeed? 

Christina. Dave and I met in Rome last 
winter. Then he came to Heidelberg where 
I was working and I accepted him. ... I’d 
never given him the least encouragement 
before. 

Mrs. Phelps. [/!$ before.] Indeed? 

Christina. We were married straight off 
. . . and went to Sicily. 

Mrs. Phelps. I didn’t know about the pre* 
liminaries. Dave never told me. And now 
you’re taking him off to New York! 

Christina. Please don’t put it that way. 

Mrs. Phelps. I’m stating a fact, my deal 
girl. After all, you have got your— [she gets 
it right this time] —biology to think of. 

Christina. You can’t blame me for that, 
dear Mrs. Phelps, so long as I think of Dave’s 
work, too. 

Mrs. Phelps. No. ... So long as you de 
that. . . . How did you come to select your 
career? 

Christina. My father was a doctor. I grew 
up in his hospital. Everything followed quite 
naturally. 
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Mrs. Phelps. Your father—is he living? 

Christina. He died two years ago. Tragi¬ 
cally, but rather splendidly. 

Mrs. Phelps. How? 

Christina. He’d been experimenting for 
years on infantile paralysis and . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. And he died of that? [Chris¬ 
tina nods rather solemnly. ] Is your mother 
living? 

Christina. Oh, yes; at home. 

Mrs. Phelps. At home? 

Christina. In Omaha. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Meditatively .] Omaha . . . 

Christina. Yes. 

Mrs. Phelps. H’m . . . And you’ll go on 
with your father’s experiments? 

Christina. Oh, no! That’s not at all in my 
line. 

Mrs. Phelps. What is your line? 

Christina. It’s hard to say. I did some 
rather hard work this last year at Heidelberg 
on the embryos of chickens. In the egg, you 
know. 

Mrs. Phelps. For heaven’s sake, what for? 

Christina. Trying to find out something 
about what makes growth stop. 

- Mrs. Phelps. Why . . . ? 

Christina. Curiosity, I guess. Now I’m 
admitting what low people we scientists are. 
I think that curiosity’s all we have. And a 
little training. 

Mrs. Phelps. Does David follow your 
work? 

Christina. No. And I don’t expect him to. 

Mrs. Phelps. Quite right. David wouldn’t 
be appealed to by rotten eggs. ... Not that 
he couldn’t understand them if they did 
appeal to him. 

Christina. Of course. 

Mrs. Phelps. Isn’t the Rockefeller Insti¬ 
tute one of those places where they practice 
vivisection? 

Christina. One of many. Yes. .. . 

Mrs. Phelps. Have you . . . 

Christina. What? 

Mrs. Phelps. Experimented on animals? 

Christina . Isn’t it a part of my job? Dave 
understands that. You must try to under¬ 
stand it. 

Mrs. Phelps . Very well, I shall try, my 
dear. Now you must listen to me and try 
to understand me. . . . Look at me. What do 
you see? Simply—David’s mother. I can’t 
say of you that you’re simply David’s wife, 
because, clearly, you’re many things beside 
that. But I am simply his mother. ... I 
think, as I talk to you, that I belong to a 
dead age. I wonder if you think that? In my 
day, we considered a girl immensely coura¬ 
geous and independent who taught school or 


gave music lessons. Nowadays, girls sell real 
estate and become scientists and think noth¬ 
ing of it. Give us our due, Christina. We 
weren’t entirely bustles and smelling salts, 
we girls who did not go into the world. We 
made* a great profession which I fear may be 
in some danger of vanishing from the face 
of the earth. We made a profession of 
motherhood. That may sound old-fashioned 
to you. Believe me, it had its value. I was 
trained to be a wife that I might become a 
mother. [Christina is about to protest. 
Mrs. Phelps stops her.] Your father died 
of his investigations of a dangerous disease. 
You called that splendid of him, didn’t you? 
Would you say less of us who gave our lives 
to being mothers? Mothers of sons, particu¬ 
larly. Listen to me, Christina. David was 
five, Rob only a little baby, when my hus¬ 
band died. I’d been married six years, not 
so very happily. I was pretty, as a girl, too. 
Very pretty. [This thought holds her for 
a second.] For twenty-four years, since my 
husband died, I’ve given all my life, all my 
strength to Dave and Rob. They’ve been 
my life and my job. They’ve taken the 
place of husband and friends both, for me. 
Where do I stand, now? Rob is marrying. 
David is married already. This is the end 
of my life and my job. . . . Oh, I’m not 
asking for credit or praise. I’m asking for 
something more substantial. I’m asking you, 
my dear, dear Christina, not to take all my 
boy’s heart. Leave me, I beg you, a little, 
little part of it. I’ve earned that much. I’m 
not sure I couldn’t say that you owe me that 
much—as David’s mother. I believe I’ve 
deserved it. Don’t you think I have? 

Christina. [Deeply moved.] My dear, 
dear Mrs. Phelps! 

Mrs. Phelps. It’s agreed then, isn’t it, that 
I’m not to be shut out? 

Christina. Of course you’re not! 

Mrs. Phelps. Not by you, Christina. Noi 
by your work? 

Christina. No! No! 

Mrs. Phelps. Nor by anything? 

Christina. You must know that I should 
never come between a mother and her son. 
You must know that I appreciate what 
you’ve done for Dave and all you’ve always 
been and meant to him. You must know 
that! 

Mrs. Phelps. Christina, my dear, you’re a 
very disarming person. You are indeed. I’ve 
known you ten minutes and unloaded my 
whole heart to you. 

Christina. I’m proud that you trust me. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Patting her hand.] Thank 
you, my dear. And now . . . now that you 
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know how I feel . . . now you won't go to 
New York, will you? You won’f take Dave 
to New York? 

Christina. [.Drawing back in alarm.'] But, 
Mrs. Phelps! 

Mrs. Phelps. Because that would be com¬ 
ing between mother and son as you just 
now said. That could mean only one thing— 
crowding me out, setting m,e aside, robbing 
me. . . . 

Christina. [Completely baffled.] You're 
quite mistaken, Mrs. Phelps! You've no 
reason to think any such thing! 

Mrs. Phelps. Well, it's nice of you to re¬ 
assure me, and we don't have to worry about 
it for some time yet. You’ll have plenty of 
time to see how carefully I've worked every¬ 
thing out for David—and for you, too, my 
dear. You've a nice, long visit ahead and . . . 

Christina. I only wish we had a nice long 
visit, Mrs. Phelps. 

Mrs. Phelps. What do you mean? 

Christina. I start work at the Institute 
a week from tomorrow. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Staggered.] What are you 
saying, child? 

Christina. We didn't even bring our trunks 
up, you know. 

Mrs. Phelps. [ Recovering herself.] I’ll 
not hear of it! A week of David after two 
years without him? What are you thinking 
of? Don’t you realize that David has prac¬ 
tically been my sole companion for nearly 
twenty-five years? 

Christina. You’ve had Robert, too. 

Mrs. Phelps. I’m not thinking so much 
of Robert, now. He isn’t threatened as 
David is. 

Christina. Threatened, Mrs. Phelps? 

Mrs. Phelps. I don’t want to see David’s 
career sacrificed. 

Christina . But, I’m not planning to sac¬ 
rifice it. 

Mrs. Phelps. You make the word sound 
disagreeable. I admire your work, Christina, 
but I am very clearly of the impression that 
it may easily obliterate David’s work. 

Christina. I don't see any conflict. 

Mrs. Phelps. Aren't you taking him to 
New. York, which he simply loathes? To 
live in a stuffy tenement . . . well, an apart¬ 
ment. . . . they're the same thing . . . with¬ 
out proper heat or sunshine or food? I told 
you I'd made plans. I've arranged everything 
for .David's best interest. I can't believe that 
a girl of your intelligence won't realize how 
good my arrangements are. I happen to own 
a very large tract of land here. A very beau¬ 
tiful tract, most desirable for residences. 
To the north of the Country Club, just be¬ 


side the links. Hilly and wooded. You can 
see it, off there to the left of the pond. I've 
had many offers for it, most advantageous 
offers. But I’ve held on to it, ever since 
Dave chose his profession. Pleasant Valley, 
it’s called. I shall change the name to Phelps 
Manor and open it. David will have charge. 
David will lay out the streets, design the 
gateways, build the houses and make his for¬ 
tune, his reputation, and his place in the 
world out of it. 

Christina. [Pause, then:] Don't you mean 
his place in this part of the world, Mrs. 
Phelps? 

Mrs. Phelps. [Positively.] As well this 
as any. With me to back him, he's certain 
of a proper start here, and there can't be 
any doubt about the outcome. His success 
is assured here and his happiness and pros¬ 
perity with it. And yours, too. Don’t you 
see that? 

Christina. It certainly sounds safe enough. 

Mrs. Phelps. I knew you’d see. Further¬ 
more, he’s nevef happy in New York. 

Christina. Happiness is very important. 
Only different people have different ideas of 
it. 

Mrs. Phelps. David’s always had my ideas. 
And they’re very sound ones. 

Christina. [Politely.] I’m sure of it. But 
perhaps they aren’t sound for David. I mean, 
from what I know of him. . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. I’m David’s mother, my 
dear. I know him better than you do. 

Christina. I wonder! 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, I do! And I know how 
little New York has to offer. I know the 
competition there. I know what the struggle 
would be. Look at the choice. On the one 
hand, obscurity, a desk in some other man's 
office, years of hack work and discourage¬ 
ment. On the other, immediate prominence, 
unquestionable success ... 

Christina. With his mother behind him. 

Mrs. Phelps. Who better? 

Christina. Oh, I see the difference! 

Mrs. Phelps. Yes, don’t you? And as to 
your work, my dear, I'm sure we can keep 
you busy and contented. 

Christina. [Smiling in spite of herself .] 
How will you do that? 

Mrs. Phelps. Well, it’s hard to say, off¬ 
hand. But if we really set our minds to it 
. . . I know! I'm the chairman of our hos¬ 
pital here, and I have a great deal of in¬ 
fluence with the doctors. We’ve a beautiful 
laboratory. You couldn't ask for anything 
nicer or cleaner or more comfortable than 
that laboratory. You do your work in a 
laboratory, I suppose? 
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Christina . Usually. 

Mrs. Phelps. I'll take you down in the 
morning and introduce you to Doctor Mc- 
Clintock, homeopathic, but very agreeable, 
and he'll show you our laboratory. We've 
just got in a new microscope, too. Oh, a very 
fine one! One the High School didn’t want 
any more. You’ll simply love our laboratory. 
Oh, you will! It has a splendid new sink 
with hot and cold running water and quite 
a good gas stove because it's also the nurses' 
washroom and diet kitchen. And you’ll be 
allowed to putter around as much as you 
like whenever it isn't in use by the nurses 
or the real doctors. I can arrange everything 
perfectly, my dear. I'm certain that, when 
you see our laboratory, you’ll sit right down 
and write to Mr. Rockefeller, who, I’m told, 
is a very kind old man at heart and won’t 
misunderstand in the least, that you’ve found 
an opening here that's ever so much more 
desirable than his old Institute, where you 
won’t be obliged to cut up cats and dogs. 
You will think it over, won't you? Going 
to New York, I mean—taking Dave to 
New York and ruining all his prospects? 

Christina. [After a pause, in all sincere 
kindliness .] Mrs. Phelps, the third time I re¬ 
fused Dave, he asked me for a reason. I 
told him I couldn’t throw myself away on a 
big frog in a small puddle. 

Mrs. Phelps. You don't mean that you 
want him to be a small frog, a mere polliwog, 
in a great ocean like New York? 

Christina. I’m afraid that’s what I do 
mean. And when he came back at me three 
months later with some real sketches and a 
great deal more humility and with a reai 
job in a real architect’s office . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. Has David a job? In New 
York? 

Christina. A chance, anyway. With 
Michaels. 

Mrs. Phelps. Michaels? 

Christina. He's a big man. And he’s in¬ 
terested in Dave. 

Mrs. Phelps . I don’t approve at all. I 
think it’s madness. 

Christina . You may be right. But isn’t it 
best left to Dave and me? 

Mrs. Phelps. [.Deeply hurt at the impli¬ 
cation, .] My dear Christina, if you think I’m 
trying to interfere, you’re quite mistaken. 
You're very unfair. . . . Only tell me what 
makes you so sure Dave can succeed in 
New York. 

Christina. I haven’t given a thought to 
whether he’ll succeed or not. That depends 
on his own talent, doesn’t it? As to how 
much he makes, or how we get on, at first, 


I don't think that matters either ... so long 
as Dave stands really on his own feet. 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, Christina, be honest with 
yourself. You are sacrificing David! 

Christina. How? 

Mrs. Phelps. By thinking only of yourself, 
of course. 

Christina. Won’t you believe that I’m 
thinking of both of us? 

Mrs. Phelps. How can I? It’s too bad of 
you, really. It means [in despair ]—it means 
that it’s all been for nothing! 

Christina. What has? 

Mrs. Phelps. [ Crescendo, as she walks 
about.] All, all that I’ve done for David 
and given up for him and meant to him! 

Christina. How can you say that? 

Mrs. Phelps. I did so want to be friendly 
with David’s wife. If you knew how I've 
wished and dreamed and prayed for that! 

Christina. [Rising, herself .] But can’t we 
be friends? 

Mrs. Phelps. Some day you’ll have a child 
of your own and then you may know what 
I mean, if . . . 

Christina. If what? 

Mrs. Phelps. [The last volley .] If you 
don’t sacrifice your child, too, to this work 
of yours. 

Christina. [Deeply distressed .] Mrs. 
Phelps, I wish you wouldn’t feel like that. 
It makes me feel that I’ve got off on a very 
wrong foot here. [Robert enters .] 

Robert. Christina! 

Christina. Yes? 

Robert. Dave says, if you want a bath 
before dinner, you’d better be quick about 
it. 

Christina. I didn’t know it was so late. 
Thanks. [She goes to Mrs. Phelps.] You’ll 
see that I do understand, dear Mrs. Phelps. 
You’ll see that it all comes straight some¬ 
how and turns out for the best. Life takes 
care of such things. All we have to do is to 
keep out of life’s way and make the best of 
things as healthily as possible. 

Mrs. Phelps. You think I'm selfish. 

Christina. Oh, no! I don't think anything 
of the sort! 

Mrs. Phelps. Because if there’s one thing 
I pride myself on—I may have many faults, 
but I am not selfish. I haven’t a selfish hair 
in my head. 

Christina. I tell you, I understand. 

[She kisses her quickly and goes out.] 

Robert. [Looking curiously after Chris¬ 
tina.] Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. [Wildly.] Oh Robin! I’m so 
lonely! So lonely! 

Robert. [Startled.] Mother! 
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Mrs. Phelps . Tin afraid I’m a dreadful 
coward! 

Robert. You, Mother? 

Mrs. Phelps. I ought to have been prepared 
to lose my two great, splendid sons. I’ve told 
myself over and over again that the time 
would come; and now that it has come, I 
can’t face it! She’s taking Dave away to New 
York, away from me, away from all the won¬ 
derful plans I’ve made for him here! 

Robert. Well, if Dave’s fool enough to go! 

Mrs. Phelps. I shouldn’t do to any woman 
on earth what she’s doing to me! 

Robert. Of course you wouldn’t. But then, 
Christina isn’t your sort, is she? 

Mrs. Phelps. You’ve noticed that too? 

Robert. Who is your sort, Mother? . . . 
Oh, it’s a wonderful gift you’ve given us. 

Mrs. Phelps. What’s that, Robin? 

Robert. A wonderful ideal of womanhood. 
You know what I mean. 

Mrs. Phelps. No. What? 

Robert. Your own marvelous self, Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. Dave didn’t stop to think of 
any such ideal, did he? 

Robert. Oh, Dave! 

Mrs. Phelps. Perhaps I shouldn’t be hurt. 
But you can’t know what it is to be a mother. 
I nearly died when Dave was born. Hours 
and hours I suffered for him, trapped in 
agony. He was a twelve-pound baby, you 
know. If I could be sure of his happiness! 

Robert. You mustn’t ask too much. 

Mrs. Phelps. You’re right. No mother 
should expect any woman to love her son as 
she loves him. 

Robert. Your sons don’t expect any woman 
to love them as you do. 

Mrs . Phelps. Oh, Robin! Is that how you 
feel? 

Robert. I think it must be. [She looks at 
him, watching him think it all out.] It’s a 
funny business, isn’t it? After a woman like 
you has suffered the tortures of the damned 
bringing us into the world, and worked like a 
slave to help us grow up in it, we can’t wait 
to cut loose and give up the one thing we 
can be sure of! And for what? To run every 
known risk of disillusion and disappointment. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Struck by this.] What is 
the one thing you can be sure of, Robin? 

Robert. You are. Don’t you know that? 
Why can’t we leave well enough alone? 

Mrs. Phelps . Presently you’ll be going 
too, Rob. 

Robert. Yes ... I know I shall. . . . But 
nothing will ever come between us, Mother. 

Mrs . Phelps. Come over here by the fire, 
Robin, and let’s forget all these unpleasant 
things. [She goes to sit by the fire.] Let’s 


have a real old-time talk about nothing at all. 
Sit down. [He sits as directed on a stool 
at her feet.] Head in my lap! [He obeys.] 
So! This has shown me something I’ve al¬ 
ways suspected. That you are my son . David 
takes after his father. 

Robert. Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. Tell me, Robin, what you 
meant just now when you said that about 
the one thing you can be sure of. Did you 
mean that you’ve had dark thoughts about 
your future? 

Robert. I must have meant something of 
the sort. 

Mrs. Phelps. H’m.... It was dear of you, 
my great Robin, to say what you did about 
my being your ideal. You know my dream 
has always been to see my two boys married 
and settled down. But happily! Happily! 
Has Hester come to any decision about 
where she wants to spend her honeymoon? 

Robert. Abroad. 

Mrs. Phelps. Nothing more definite than 
just “abroad”? 

Robert. No. She doesn’t care where we 
go. 

Mrs. Phelps. That seems very odd to me. 
I took such an interest in my honeymoon. 
Why, your father and I had every day of it 
planned weeks before we were married. 
. . . Hester hasn’t picked out her flat silver 
yet, either, has she? 

Robert. I don’t think so. 

Mrs. Phelps. I can’t understand it! 

Robert. What? 

Mrs. Phelps. Her indifference. It rather 
shocks me. [She notices that Robert is 
shocked, too.] But I suppose I’m old- 
fashioned. Like this room. You must give me 
a little of your time and taste, Robin, before 
you’re married, and advise me about doing 
this room over. 

Robert. [Eagerly.] Have you come to 
that at last? 

Mrs. Phelps. I’m afraid so. How’s Hes¬ 
ter planning to do your new home? 

Robert. [His spirits subsiding at once.] 
Oh, I don’t know. 

Mrs. Phelps. You don’t mean to say she 
hasn’t made any plans? 

Robert. I’ve been trying to get her inter¬ 
ested in house-hunting. 

Mrs. Phelps . And she doesn’t care about 
that either? 

Robert. She says anything will suit her. 

Mrs. Phelps. Does she, indeed! Most 
girls . . . most normal girls, that is, look for¬ 
ward so to having their homes to receive 
their friends in. 

Robert . She leaves it all to me. She says 
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I know much more about such things than 
she does. 

Mrs. Phelps. How little she understands 
my poor Robin, who ought never to be both¬ 
ered! 

Robert. Oh, well! 

Mrs. Phelps . Do you happen to know if 
Hester has many friends? I mean, many men 
friends? Did she have lots of suitors besides 
you? 

Robert. I dare say she had loads. 

Mrs. Phelps. Do you know that she had? 

Robert. She never told me so. Why? 

Mrs. Phelps. I was wondering. She’s been 
out two years. One does wonder how much 
a girl has been sought after But, then, why 
should she have bothered with others when 
she thought she could land you? You are 
rather a catch, you know. 

Robert. I, Mother? 

Mrs. Phelps. Any girl would set her cap 
for you. 

Robert. I don’t believe Hester did that. 

Mrs. Phelps. My dear, I wasn’t saying 
that she did! But why shouldn’t she? Only 
• • • 

Robert. Only what? 

Mrs. Phelps. I can’t help wondering if 
Hester’s feeling for you is as strong as you 
think it is. [Robert wonders, too.~\ I’ve 
been wondering for some time, Robin. I’ve 
hesitated to speak to you about it. But 
after what you’ve just told me . . . 

Robert. Well, it’s too late to worry now. 

Mrs. Phelps. I can’t help worrying, 
though. Marriage is such an important step 
and you’re such a sensitive, shrinking char¬ 
acter. It would be too terrible if you had to 
go through what you were just speaking of 
—the disillusionment and disappointment. 
. . . I’m only trying to find out what it is 
that’s come between you two young people. 

Robert. Nothing has, Mother. Hester isn’t 
you, that’s all! 

Mrs. Phelps. Nonsense, Robin! ... It 
isn’t that awful woman I was so worried 
about when you were at Harvard? 

Robert. I’m not raising a second crop of 
wild oats. 

Mrs. Phelps. Then it must be that risk 
you were speaking of! Oh why do boys run 
that risk! Why will they break away! 

Robert. I wish I knew! 

Mrs. Phelps. Perhaps your trouble is 
that — [a pause. Then, very low:'] that you 
don’t love Hester. 

Robert . Oh, love! I must love her or I 
wouldn’t have asked her to marry me. I 
guess she loves me in her way. Is her way 


enough? I’ll find that out in time. A man 
ought to marry. 

Mrs. Phelps. [A little more positively.] 
You don*t love Hester, and it isn’t fair to 
her! 

Robert . Yes, I do love her! Only I wonder 
if I’m the mariying kind. Failing the possi¬ 
bility of marrying you. I mean your double. 

Mrs. Phelps. [ Always increasing .] You 
don’t love Hester. 

Robert. I do, I tell you! Who could help 
loving her? I mean .. . good God, what do I 
mean? 

Mrs. Phelps. Either you don’t love Hester 
or Hester doesn’t love you. 

Robert. She does love me. 

Mrs. Phelps. She may say she does, but 
I haven’t seen her showing it. 

Robert. Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. You don’t love Hester and 
Hester doesn’t love you. It’s as simple as 
that, Robin, and you’re making a very grave 
mistake to go on with this. These things 
may be painful but they’re better faced be¬ 
fore than after. Children come after, Robin, 
and then it’s too late! Think, Robin! Think 
before it’s too late! And remember, the 
happiness of three people is at stake! 

Robert. Hester’s and mine and . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. And mine! And mine! . . . 
Only, I was wrong to say that! You must 
put my fate out of your mind, just as Dave 
has done. Let Dave find out for himself 
what he’s done. She won’t be able to hold 
him. She won’t have time for a home and 
children. She won’t take any more interest 
in him than Hester takes in you. But you, 
Robin, you can still be saved! I want to 
save you from throwing yourself away as 
Dave has. You will face the facts, won’t 
you? 

Robert. You mean ... I’m to ... to break 
with Hester? 

Mrs. Phelps. You will be a man? 

Robert. [Pause, then:] Well ... I’ll .. . 
I’ll—I’ll try, Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Pause, then:] When? 

Robert. Well . . . the . . . the first chance 
I get. 

Mrs. Phelps . [Trying not to appear eager.] 
Tonight? . . . You’ll have your chance to¬ 
night, Robin. I’ll see that you get it. Prom¬ 
ise me to take it? 

Robert. [Pause.] All right. ... If you 
think I’d better. ... All right. ... 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, thank God for this con¬ 
fidence between us! Thank God I’ve saved 
my boy one more tumble! You’ll see it won’t 
be so bad to put up with your mother a lit- 
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tie longer! You’ll see I’ve still plenty to give 
you and to do for you! 

Robert. My blessed, blessed mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. [Unable to repress her tri¬ 
umph.] And I won’t have to be lonely now! 
I won’t have to be lonely! 

Robert. No, Mother! No! 

[He takes her in his arms.] 

Mrs. Phelps. Kiss me. 

[He does; on the lips, fervently. David 
comes in dressed for dinner.] 

David. Hello! That’s a pretty picture! 
Chris’ll be down ih a minute. 

Robert. Where’s Hester? 

David. In Chris’s room. I heard them 
giggling in there. Isn’t it grand they’ve hit it 
off so well? 

Robert. [Meeting his mother’s eyes.] 
Isn’t it? I’ll make a cocktail. [He goes.] 

David. You like Christina, don’t you, 
Mother? 

Mrs. Phelps. Didn’t you know I should? 

David. Sure I did! After all, I couldn’t 
have gone far wrong on a wife, could I? I 
mean, having you for a mother would make 
most girls look pretty cheesy. I waited a 
long time. And all the time I was waiting 
for Chris! You’ll see how wonderful Chris 
is. Why, she gets better every day. I don’t 
know how I ever pulled it off. I swear I 
don’t. I certainly had luck. 

Mrs. Phelps. You’re happy? 

David. You bet I’m happy! 

Mrs. Phelps. You’re not going to let your 
happiness crowd me out entirely, are you, 
Dave, boy? 

David. [Amiably irritated.] Oh, Mother! 
Lay off! 

[Robert returns with shaker and cock¬ 
tail glasses.] 

Robert. This is just a preliminary, Mother. 
We both need it, before we dress. 

Mrs. Phelps. Perhaps we do. 
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David. Shan’t we call Chris and Hester? 

Mrs. Phelps. No! Just we three! 

Robert. It’ll never be we three any more. 
I heard them coming as I crossed the hall. 
[He pours the cocktails into the glasses 
and goes about passing them.] 

Mrs. Phelps. My two boys! My big one 
and my little one! 

David. [Calls out.] Hurry up, Chris! 

Mrs. Phelps. If I can keep the little cor¬ 
ner Christina doesn’t need, Dave . . . that’s 
all I ask. . . . 

David. Don’t worry, Mother. [Christina 
and Hester enter. They are both dressed 
appropriately for the evening. Christina is 
particularly lovely. } Here we are! 

Christina. Thank you, Robert. 

[They sip their cocktails.] 

David. Chris! 

Christina. Yes? 

David. Let’s tell Mother. 

Christina. Now? In front of everybody? 

David. It won’t hurt ’em to hear. 

Christina. I don’t mind, if they don’t. 

Robert. Mind what? 

David. It’ll make Mother so happy. 

Mrs. Phelps. What will? 

David. A -surprise Chris and I have got to 
spring on you! 

Mrs. Phelps. How nice! What is it? 

Christina. [A smiling pause — then:] In 
about four months I’m going to have a 
baby. 

Hester. Oh, Christina, how wonderful! 

Robert. Are you really! 

David. Isn’t that a grand surprise, Mother? 

Mrs. Phelps. [Recovering as from a body 
blow.] Of course . . . David. I’m very glad, 
my dear. Very glad. . . . Have you a napkin 
there, Robin? I’ve spilled my cocktail all 
over my dress. 

CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


THE FIRST SCENE 

The living-room again. It is the same eve¬ 
ning, after supper. The lamps are 
lighted. 

[Mrs. Phelps, Hester, Christina, 
David, and Rob are all present. Chris¬ 
tina, Hester, and David are dressed as 
we saw them at the end of the first act. 
Rob wears his dinner coat and his 
mother has changed to a simple evening 
dress . They have only just finished their 


coffee and Mrs. Phelps is busily show¬ 
ing a collection of photographs which 
she has in a great Indian basket beside 
her chair.] 

Christina. What were you doing in the 
sailor suit, Dave? 

David. Dancing the hornpipe, I believe. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Fondly.] That was at Miss 
Briggs’s dancing school. Do you remember 
Miss Briggs, David? 
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David . Do I! The hornpipe must have 
been something special, Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps. I see that I’ve marked it 
“Masonic Temple, April 6th, 1904.” 

David. It must have been special. They 
don’t usually dance hornpipes in Masonic 
Temples. 

Christina . Did Miss Briggs teach you to 
be graceful, Dave? 

David. She did indeed. As a boy I was 
a gazelle. But I got over it. 

Christina . I’m just as glad. I’ve known 
one or two adult gazelles. 

Mrs. Phelps. Both David and Robin 
danced beautifully. 

David. I haven’t thought of Miss Briggs 
for years. I remember her so well. She 
seemed so old to me. She must have been 
old, too. A good deal older than God. She 
looked it, in spite of her red hair and her 
castanets. Spain, she used to say, is the land 
of the dance. 

Mrs. Phelps. She had all the nicest chil¬ 
dren. 

David. Castanets and Spanish shawls . . . 
and a police whistle. She blew the whistle 
at the boys for running and sliding. God 
knows what dances she taught us. Very 
different from the steps you indulge in, 
Hester, with your low modern tastes. 

Hester . Running and sliding sounds very 
pleasant. 

David. We thought that up for ourselves. 

Mrs. Phelps. How long ago that all seems! 
[She shows another photograph.'] This is 
David when he was ten weeks old. 

Christina. Oh, David! 

Hester. Let me see. [Christina shows 
her.] What a darling baby! Did they 
always sit them in shells in those days? 

Mrs. Phelps. [Just a little coldly .] It was 
a fashion like any other. 

Christina. David on the half shell! 

Hester. Have you ever noticed how much 
all babies look like Chief Justice Taft? 

Mrs. Phelps. [She takes the photograph 
hack in ill-concealed irritation.] David was 
a beautiful child. 

David. I didn’t always sit in shells. 
Mother’s got one of me on a white fur rug. 

Mrs. Phelps. It hangs over my bed to this 
day. 

Christina. In the nude? 

David. No. In an undershirt. 

[Hester giggles.] 

Mrs. Phelps. Fashions change. 

Christina . I suppose they must. David 
wouldn’t think of being photographed in his 
undershirt, now. Let me see the picture 
again, Mrs. Phelps. 


Mrs. Phelps. I think that’s enough for 
this evening. 

[She rises, in great dignity, to put the 
photographs aside.] 

Christina . Dear Mrs. Phelps, please don’t 
be angry. We were only teasing David. 
They’re awfully interesting pictures. 

Mrs. Phelps. Only interesting to me, I’m 
afraid. 

Christina. Not at all. I loved them. Do 
show me some more, Mrs. Phelps. Are there 
many more? 

Mrs. Phelps. [Still stern about them.] 
Dave and Robin were photographed twice 
every month until they were twelve years 
old. 

Hester. [Calculating rapidly.] Good Lord! 
That makes over two hundred and fifty of 
each! 

Mrs. Phelps. I never counted. I used to 
study their photographs, month by month, 
just as I did their weight. I wasn’t satisfied 
to watch only their bodies grow. I wanted a 
record of the development of their little 
minds and souls as well. I could compare 
the expression of Dave’s eyes, for instance, 
at nine, with their expression at eight and 
a half, and see the increased depth. And I 
was never disappointed. 

Hester. I knew a mother once who called 
her son her “beautiful black swan.” 

Mrs. Phelps. I should never have called 
either of my sons by such a name! 

Robert. I can remember when you used 
to call us your Arab steeds! 

Mrs. Phelps. [Furious.] Only in fun. Will 
you put them away, Robin? 

[Robert takes the photographs.] 

Robert. Sure you don’t want to go through 
the rest, Mother? 

Mrs. Phelps. I’m afraid of boring Chris¬ 
tina. Christina has other interests, of course. 
Higher interests than her husband. Higher 
even than children, I suspect. 

[There is an abashed, awful pause, at 
this. Christina looks hurt and baffled. 
Hester is horrified. David, puzzled, 
rises and goes to the window. Robert 
smiles to himself as he stows the photo¬ 
graphs away.] 

Hester. [Breaking out.] Well, of all the 

[Christina, catching her eye, stops 
her.] 

Mrs. Phelps. [Polite, but dangerous.] 
What was it you were about to say, Hester? 

Hester. [Recovering herself none too ex¬ 
pertly.] I was just looking at Christina’s 
dress. I was just going to say: “Well, of all 
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the lovely dresses I ever saw, that’s the love¬ 
liest” 

Christina . It is nice, isn’t it? I got it in 
Paris. From Poiret. Dave made me. 

Mrs . Phelps. [ 4 $ she studies the dress .] 
I’ve a little woman right here in town who 
does well enough for me. I know who that 
dress would look well on! Dave, you remem¬ 
ber Clara Judd? Such an exquisite figure, 
Clara had, and such distinction! That dress 
wants distinction and a figure. You might 
wear it, too, Hester. 

[There is another painful pause. Chris¬ 
tina is really crushed.'] 

David. [Desperately snatching for a 
change of subject.] Look, Chris! The moon’s 
up. You can see the kids coasting down the 
long hill. 

Christina. [Joining him at the window 
gratefully.] If I weren’t all dressed up, I’d 
join them! 

Hester. Don’t you love coasting? 

Christina. [She nods.] Once last winter 
we had a big snowfall at Heidelberg. I’d 
been all day in the laboratory, I remember, 
straining my eyes out at a scarlet fever cul¬ 
ture for our bacteriology man. Krauss, his 
name was. They called him “The Demon of 
the Neckar.” The theory was that he used 
to walk along the river bank, thinking up 
cruel things to say to his students. I never 
knew such a terrifying man. . . . Well, this 
day I’m talking about, I came out of Krauss’s 
laboratory into the snow. Into Grimm’s 
fairy tales, as Dave knows, because Dave’s 
seen Heidelberg. Another bacteriologist, a 
dear boy from Marburg, came with me. We 
looked at the snow and we wanted to coast. 
. . . We found a small boy with a very large 
sled and we rented it, with the boy, who 
wouldn’t trust us not to steal it. We cer¬ 
tainly coasted. We got so ardent, we took 
the funicular up the Schlossberg and coasted 
down from there. The lights came out along 
the Neckar and the snow turned the colors 
and colors snow can turn and still we 
coasted. . . . Presently, we had an accident. 
A bob turned over in front of us with an 
old man on it. We couldn’t stop and so we 
just hit the bob and the old man and you 
know how that is when you’re going fast! 
. . . We picked ourselves up—or, rather, dug 
ourselves out—and went to see if we’d hurt 
the old fellow and, God save us, it was 
Krauss himself! ... I don’t mind telling 
you our hearts sank. We stood there petri¬ 
fied. But we needn’t have worried. Krauss 
didn’t mind. He smiled the sweetest smile 
—•you’d never have suspected he had it in 
him!—and touched his cap like a little boy 


and apologized for his clumsiness. “My age 
hasn’t improved my skill,” he said. ... I 
could have kissed him. I wasn’t quite sure 
how he’d have taken that; so, instead, I asked 
him to join us. He was delighted. We kept 
it up for another hour, we two students and 
the great god Krauss. “Jugend ist Trunken- 
heit ohne Wein!”* he said. I dare say he 
was quoting a poem. ... He couldn’t have 
been a day under seventy. Three months 
later, he died of an inoperable internal 
tumor. In his notes, they found an observa¬ 
tion he had written on his condition that 
very day we coasted. Think of a man who 
could write observations on his approaching 
death and then go off to coast afterwards! 
It’s what life can be and should be. It’s the 
difference between life and self. 

Mrs. Phelps. H’m! . . . 

Hester. I think that’s the most marvelous 
story I’ve ever heard! 

Robert . Isn’t it marvelous? 

Hester. I wish I’d known such a man! 

Christina. Do you remember the night 
we coasted in Heidelberg, Dave? 

David. Do I? [To his mother.] Chris 
means the night she accepted me! 

Mrs. Phelps. Does she really? 

David. [Dashed and giving it up.] Yeah. 
. . . Let’s go outside and watch the kids, 
Chris. It’ll do us good. 

Christina. [Seeing his point.] Right! I’d 
love to! [They go.] 

Mrs. Phelps. I’m beginning to wonder if 
Christina’s studies at Heidelberg haven’t 
made her just the least little bit in the 
world pro-German. 

Hester. Mrs. Phelps, how can you say 
such a thing! [Hester looks from Robert 
to his mother in amazement. Mrs. Phelps 
sits down at the piano and begins to play 
the easier portions of one of Chopin*s noc¬ 
turnes.] I think that was simply inspiring! 

Mrs. Phelps. I can’t play Chopin if you 
interrupt me, Hester. 

Hester . I’m sorry. I simply can’t get 
Christina out of my mind. 

Mrs. Phelps. What do you mean? 

Hester. I mean that I think she’s the most 
perfect person I’ve ever seen. 

Mrs . Phelps. Do you really? Which way 
did they go, Robin? 

Robert . [At the window.] Down the 
front. 

Mrs. Phelps. Can you see them? 

Robert. They’re just standing in the road. 
Now they’re moving down under the trees. 

# "Youth is drunkenness without wine.” From 
Goethe's Westdstlichtr Divan , 
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Mrs. Phelps. But they can’t even see the 
long hill from the trees. 

Robert . They’re not looking at the long 
hiU. 

Mrs. Phelps. What are they looking at? 

Robert. Each other. It’s quite a romantic 
picture. Now she’s put her head on his 
shoulder. His arm is around her waist. . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. Faugh! Call them in! 

[Her irritation produces a discord in the 
nocturne. Robert moves to go.] 

Hester . Oh, don’t, Rob! It’s the first 
chance they’ve had to be alone together. 

Mrs. Phelps . They can be alone without 
David’s catching pneumonia, can’t they? 
She drags him out of doors at night in freez¬ 
ing weather to spoon in the road like a 
couple of mill hands! I should think she 
might have some consideration for her hus¬ 
band’s health, let alone for my feelings. 

Hester. [A little hotly.] In the first place, 
it was David who dragged her out. In the 
second, they are in love and do want to be 
alone. In the third, I don’t see any reason 
for worrying over the health of any man who 
looks as husky as David does. And in the 
fourth, if there is any worrying to be done, 
let me remind you that it’s Christina and not 
David who is going to have a baby. [Mrs. 
Phelps breaks off her playing in the middle 
of a phrase.] I’m sorry if I’ve shocked you, 
but the truth is, you’ve both shocked me. 

Robert . How have we shocked you? 

Hester. By not being a great deal more 
thrilled over Christina’s baby. When I 
drank my cocktail to it before dinner, neither 
of you drank yours. When I wanted to talk 
about it during dinner, you both changed 
the subject. You haven’t mentioned that 
baby since dinner, except once, and that was 
catty! You’ve known about that baby for 
over two hours and you aren’t excited about 
it yet! Not what I call excited. 

Mrs. Phelps. If you’ll forgive my saying 
so, Hester, I’m not sure that an unborn baby 
is quite the most suitable subject for . . . 

Hester. I’m blessed if I see anything bad 
form about a baby! 

Robert. No more does Mother—after it’s 
bom. 

Hester. I can’t wait for that. I love think¬ 
ing about them. And wondering what they’re 
going to be—I mean, boy or girl. Why, we 
had bets up on my sister’s baby for months 
before he was bom. 

Mrs. Phelps. I’m not ashamed to be old- 
fashioned. 

Hester. You ought to be. This is going to 
be a very remarkable baby. There aren’t 
many bom with such parents. And I intend 


to go right on talking about it with any one 
who’ll listen to me. Christina doesn’t mind. 
She’s just as interested as I am. I’ve already 
made her promise to have my sister’s obstetric 
cian. 

Mrs. Phelps. Really, Hester! 

Hester. I’d go to the ends of the earth 
for that man. Christina’s baby has put me 
in a very maternal frame of mind. 

Mrs. Phelps. Maternal! 

Hester. What I say is: I’m as good as 
married. I might as well make the best of my 
opportunities to get used to the idea. Be¬ 
cause I intend to have as many babies as 
possible. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Glancing at Robert.] Is 
that why you’re marrying Rob, Hester? 

Hester. What better reason could I have? 
I’m sorry if I’ve shocked you, but, as I 
said before, you’ve shocked me, and that’s 
that. 

[Coolly, Mrs. Phelps goes for the 
coffee tray. Her eyes meet Robert’s 
and there is no mistaking the intention 
of the look they give him. Then, with¬ 
out a word, she leaves Robert and 
Hester alone together.] 

Robert. [Starting after her.] Mother! 
. . . Hester didn’t mean. . . . Oh. . . . [He 
turns back to Hester.] Hester, how could 
you? 

Hester. I don’t know. . . . But I don’t 
care if I did! 

Robert . It doesn’t make things any easier 
for me. 

Hester. Oh, Rob, dear, I am sorry! 

Robert. You’ve got Mother all ruffled and 
upset. Now we’ll have to smooth her down 
and have all kinds of explanations and every¬ 
thing. Really, it was too bad of you. 

Hester. I know. I lost my temper. . . . 
You understand, don’t you? 

Robert. I understand that you’re a guest 
in Mother’s house. 

Hester. Is that all you understand? Oh, 
Rob! 

Robert. I’m sorry, Hester. But, for the 
moment, I’m thinking of Mother. 

Hester. I see. . . . I’ll apologize. 

Robert. That’s up to you. 

Hester. I suppose she’ll never forgive me. 
It isn’t this, though. 

Robert. This? 

Hester. The scene I made. 

Robert. What do you mean? 

Hester. I don’t know. . . . Some mothers 
like the girls their sons marry. 

Robert. Doesn’t that depend on the girls? 

Hester. Not entirely. 

Robert , You mustn’t be unjust to Mother. 
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Hester. Rob, I’m a little tired of hearing 
about your mother. . . . [Suddenly penitent 
again.'] Oh, I didn’t mean to say that! I 
didn’t mean it a bit! I’m sorry, Rob. . . . 
Now I’m apologizing to you. Don’t you hear 
me? 

Robert . Yes, I hear you. What then? 

Hester. Oh, what difference does it make? 
I’m not marrying your mother! I’m marry¬ 
ing you. And I love you, Rob! I love you! 

Robert . Yes, my dear. 

Hester . I’ll never be bad again. 

Robert. I’m willing to take your word for 
it. 

Hester. You’d better be. Oh, you are 
angry with me, Rob! 

Robert. No. I’m not. 

Hester. You’re a queer one. 

Robert. Think so? How? 

Hester. As a lover. I’ve never seen an¬ 
other like you. 

Robert. Haven’t you? [A thought strikes 
him.] Tell me something, Hester. 

Hester. What? 

Robert. Have you had many? 

Hester. Many what? 

Robert. Lovers. 

Hester. Oh, Robert, what a thing to say 
to a lady! 

Robert. You know what I mean. 

Hester. I’m not quite sure I want to 
answer. 

Robert. I’m not asking for their names. 

Hester. Oh, I shouldn’t mind that . . . 
the truth is ... I don’t know . . . 

Robert. You must. 

Hester. I don’t really. I used to think 
... oh, quite often . . . that one of my beaux 
was coming to the point . . . but . . . 

Robert. Yes? 

Hester. But none of them ever did. 

Robert. That surprises me. Why not? 

Hester. I don’t think it was entirely lack 
of allure, Rob. 

Robert. Of course it wasn’t! 

Hester. I think it was because I always 
laughed. 

Robert. You didn’t laugh at me. 

Hester . You looked foolish enough, now 
that I think of it. 

Robert. Yes. I dare say. ... So I was 
the only one. 

Hester. Say the only one I didn’t laugh 
at, please. You make me sound so unde¬ 
sirable. 

Robert . 1 didn’t mean to. Tell me, Hester 

Hester. Anything. 

Robert. Have you thought what it will 
mean to be my wife? 


Hester. A very pleasant life. 

Robert. For you? 

Hester. I certainly hope so. 

Robert. I don’t know that I quite share 
your enthusiasm for children. 

Hester. You will. 

Robert. They don’t exactly help a career, 
you know. 

Hester. Have you got a career? 

Robert. I fully intend to have one. 

Hester. I’m glad to hear it. 

Robert. I’ve got just as much talent as 
Dave has. 

Hester. What kind of talent? 

Robert. I haven’t decided. I can draw 
pretty well. I’m not a bad musician. I 
might decide to compose. I might even 
write. I’ve often thought of it. And chil¬ 
dren, you see . . . 

Hester. I don’t know much about careers, 
but Lincoln had children and adored ’em, 
and if you can do half as well as he did . . . 

Robert. Then my preferences aren’t to 
be considered? 

Hester. You just leave things to me. If 
we’re poor, I’ll cook and scrub floors. I’ll 
bring up our children. I’ll take care of you 
whether we live in New York or Kamchatka. 
This business is up to me, Rob! Don’t let 
it worry you. 

Robert. [Crushed.] I only wanted to 
make sure you understood my point of view. 

Hester. If I don’t, I shall; so let’s cut this 
short. [She goes a little huffily to the win¬ 
dow, Robert watching her uneasily.] 
Hello! 

Robert. What is it? 

Hester. There goes your mother down the 
road. 

Robert. [He joins her.] So it is! What 
can she be doing? 

Hester. She’s fetching her darling David 
in out of the cold. I knew she would. 

Robert. Hester, would you mind not speak¬ 
ing that way of Mother? 

Hester. Can’t she leave them alone for a 
minute? 

Robert. She’s the worrying kind. 

Hester. Oh, rot! 

Robert. Evidently you’re bent on making 
things as difficult as possible for me. 

Hester. I’m sorry you feel that. 

[A long irritable pause, then:] 

Robert. Hester? 

Hester. Yes? 

Robert. Have you thought any more about 
our honeymoon? 

Hester. Didn’t we decide to go abroad? 

Robert. Abroad’s a pretty general term. 
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You were to think where you wanted to be 
taken. 

Hester . I left that to you. 

Robert . You said you “didn’t care.” 

Hester . I don’t. 

Robert. Nor where we live after . . . nor 
how. 

Hester . I don’t... I don’t... I want to 
live with you . [Suddenly warming .] What’s 
the use of this, Rob? 

Robert . We’ve never talked seriously 
about our marriage before. 

Hester . What is there to say about it? 

Robert . A great deal. 

Hester. I don’t agree. Marriages are 
things of feeling. They’d better not be talked 
about. 

Robert. Real marriages can stand discus¬ 
sion! 

Hester. Rob! 

Robert. What? 

Hester. That wasn’t nice. 

Robert. Wasn’t it? 

Hester. [Suddenly frightened.'] What’s 
the matter, Rob? I’ll talk as seriously as you 
please. Do I love you? Yes. Am I going to 
make you a good wife? I hope so, though 
I am only twenty and may make mistakes. 
Are you going to be happy with me? I hope 
that, too, but you’ll have to answer it for 
yourself. 

Robert. I can’t answer it. 

Hester. Why can’t you? 

Robert . Because I’m not sure of it. 

Hester. Aren’t you, Rob? 

Robert. These things are better faced be¬ 
fore than after. 

Hester. What is it you’re trying to say? 

Robert. If only we could be sure! 

Hester. [Stunned.] So that’s it! 

Robert. Are you so sure you want to 
marry me? 

Hester. How can I be—now? 

Robert. Marriage is such a serious thing. 
You don’t realize how serious. 

Hester. Don’t I? 

Robert. No. ... I hope you won’t think 
harshly of me. . . . And, mind you, I haven’t 
said I wanted to break things off. ... I 
only want . . . 

Hester. Please, Rob! 

Robert. No. You’ve got to hear me out. 

Hester. I’ve heard enough, thank you! 

Robert. I’m only trying to look at this 
thing . . . 

Hester . Seriously.... I know. ... 

Robert. Because, after all, the happiness 
of three people is affected by it. 

Hester. Three? 

Robert. As Mother said, before dinner. 


Hester. So you talked this over with your 
mother? 

Robert . Isn’t that natural? 

Hester. Is your mother the third? 

Robert. Wouldn’t she be? 

Hester. Yes, I suppose she would. ... I 
think you might tell me what else she had 
to say. 

Robert. It was all wise and kind. You may 
be as hard as you like on me, but you mustn’t 
be hard on poor, splendid, lonely Mother. 

Hester. [Savage—under her breath.] So 
she’s lonely, too! 

Robert. You will twist my meaning! 

Hester. You said “lonely.” 

Robert. Perhaps I did. But Mother 
didn’t. You know, she never talks about her¬ 
self. 

Hester. I see. What else did she say about 
us? 

Robert. Well, you haven’t been very in¬ 
terested in planning our future. She notices 
such things. 

Hester. What else? 

Robert. She sees through people, you 
know. 

Hester. Through me? 

Robert. She thought, as I must say I do, 
that we didn’t love each other quite enough 
to ... at least, she thought we ought to 
think very carefully before we . . . 

Hester. [Gripping his two arms with all 
her strength, she stops him.] If you really 
want to be free ... if you really want that, 
Rob, it’s all right. It’s perfectly all right. 
. . . I’ll set you free. . . . Don’t worry. . . . 
Only you’ve got to say so. You’ve got to. 
. . . Answer me, Rob. Do you want to be 
rid of me? [There is a pause. Robert can¬ 
not hold her gaze and his eyes fall. She 
takes the blow.] I guess that’s answer enough. 
[She draws a little back from him and pulls 
the engagement ring from her finger ] Here’s 
your ring. 

Robert. Hester! Don’t do anything you’ll 
be sorry for afterwards! Don’t, please! I 
can’t take it yet! 

Hester. [Without any sign of emotion, 
she drops it on a table.] I shall have an 
easier time of it, if you keep away from me. 
I want to save my face ... if I can. 

Robert. Hester, please! 

Hester. All right, if you won’t go, I 
will. 

Robert. I’m sorry. Of course I’ll go. 

Hester. And take your ring with you. 

[He goes to the table, picks up the ring, 
pockets it, and has just got to the door 
when Hester breaks into furious, hys¬ 
terical sobbing. Her sobs rack her and 
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seem, at the same time, to strike Robert 
like the blows of a whip.] 

Robert. For God's sake, Hester. . .. [ She 
drops into a chair and sits, staring straight 
before her, shaken by her sobs of outraged 
fury and wretchedness.] Mother! Chris¬ 
tina! Come here! Hester . . . [Christina 
appears in the door. Mrs. Phelps follows 
her. David appears. Robert returns to 
Hester.] Can’t you pull yourself together? 

[She motions him away.] 

Christina. What’s the matter? 

Robert. It’s Hester. Can’t you stop her? 

Mrs. Phelps. Good heavens, Robin! What’s 
wrong with the child? 

Robert. She’s . . . upset . . . you see, I 
was just . . . you know . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. I see! ... She’s taking it 
badly. 

[Hester’s sobs only increase.] 

Christina. Hester, stop it! 

Hester. I’m all right. ... I can’t ... I 
. . . Christina . . . please . . . 

Christina. Open a window, Dave. . . . 
Haven’t you any smelling salts in the house, 
Mrs. Phelps? 

[Mrs. Phelps goes for them where she 
left them at tea-time.] 

Hester. Tell Rob to go away! Tell Rob 
to go away! 

Christina. Never mind Rob! . . . Get me 
some aromatic spirits, one of you! Hurry 
up! [Robert goes.] 

Mrs. Phelps. Here are my salts. 

Christina. [Peremptorily.] Hester! [She 
holds the salts for Hester to smell.] Now, 
stop it! Stop it, do you hear me? 

Hester. I’m trying to stop. If you’d only 
send these awful people out! Take me away, 
Christina! Take me back to New York! 
I’ve got to get away from here. I can’t face 
them! I can’t! I can’t! 

Christina. Now, stop it! 

David. [Comes forward from a window.] 
Here’s some snow in my handkerchief. Rub 
it on her wrists and temples. 

Christina. Thanks, Dave. 

[She applies it. Hester, by dint of 
great effort, gradually overcomes her 
sobs. Robert returns with a tumbler 
partly filled with a milky solution of 
aromatic spirits.] 

Mrs. Phelps. [Speaking at the same time, 
in unfeigned wonderment to David.] Really, 
I do wonder at what happens to girls now¬ 
adays! When I was Hester’s age I danced 
less and saved a little of my strength for 
self-control. 

Robert. [Speaking through.] Here, Dave. 
Take this. 


[David takes it. Robert goes again . 
David gives the tumbler to Christina.] 

Christina. Good! Can you drink this now, 
Hester? 

Hester. Thank you, Christina. I’m all 
right now. It was only . . . 

Christina. Never mind what it was. Drink 
this. [Hester drinks it.] There, now. That’s 
better. Just sit still and relax. 

David. What on earth brought it on? 

Mrs. Phelps. [Shrugging her shoulders.] 
Rob and she must have had a falling out. 

David. No ordinary one. . . . Rob! He’s 
gone. . . . That’s funny. 

Mrs. Phelps. He’d naturally be distressed. 

Hester. I’m really all right, now, Chris¬ 
tina . . . and frightfully ashamed. . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. You’d better see how Rob 
is, Dave. His nerves are none too stout. Such 
scenes aren’t good for him. 

Hester. [In a high , strained voice.] No, 
isn’t that so, Mrs. Phelps? 

Mrs. Phelps. Did you speak to me, 
Hester? 

Hester. Take the smelling salts to Rob with 
my love. ... Oh God, Christina! 

Christina. Now, never mind, Hester. You’ll 
go to pieces again. 

Hester. But I’ve got to mind! And I’m 
all right! It won’t hurt me. ... I wish you’d 
go, David. 

Christina. Yes, Dave, do. I’ll come up in 
a jiffy. 

Mrs. Phelps. When Hester’s quieted down. 
[To David.] We’d better both go and see 
how Rob is. [She is just going.] 

Hester. Mrs. Phelps. There’s something 
I want to ask you before we part. 

Mrs. Phelps. Tomorrow, my dear girl. 

Hester. There isn’t going to be any to¬ 
morrow. 

Mrs. Phelps. What? 

Hester. Rob has just broken our engage¬ 
ment. 

Mrs. Phelps. Not really! 

Christina. [Staggered.] Hester, what do 
you mean? 

Hester. I mean what I say. Rob’s just 
broken our engagement. 

[Christina motions to Dave to go. He 
obeys.] 

Mrs. Phelps. I’m immensely distressed, of 
course. 

Hester. [Shaking her head doggedly .] He 
talked it all over with you before dinner. He 
told me that much, so it won’t do you the 
least bit of good to pretend to be surprised. 

Mrs. Phelps. Aren’t you forgetting your¬ 
self, Hester? 
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Hester. You made him do it. Why did 
you make him do it, Mrs. Phelps? 

[Christina, amazed, draws back to ob¬ 
serve the pair of them.] 

Mrs. Phelps. [Perfect dignity.] I don’t 
intend to stand here, Hester, and allow any 
hysterical girl to be rude to me. 

Hester. [Driving on querulously .] I’m 
not being rude! All I want to know is why 
you talked Rob into jilting me. Will you 
answer me, please? 

Mrs. Phelps. Such things may be painful, 
my dear girl, but they’re far less painful 
before than after. 

Hester. He quoted that much. 

Christina. What’s the good of this, 
Hester? 

Hester. I’m only trying to make her tell 
me why she did it. 

Mrs. Phelps. But, Hester! Really! This 
is absurd! 

Hester. You’ve got to! You’ve got to ex¬ 
plain! 

Mrs. Phelps. I had nothing to do with 
Robin’s change of heart. 

Hester. You must have had, Mrs. Phelps, 
and I’m demanding an explanation of why 
you talked Rob into . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. Isn’t it enough that he found 
out in time that you weren’t the wife for 
him? 

Hester. That isn’t the truth! 

Christina. Hester, darling! 

Hester. Can you tell me what he meant 
when he said that the happiness of three 
people was at stake? 

Mrs. Phelps. He must have been thinking 
of your happiness as well as his own and 
mine. 

Hester. What about your loneliness? 

Mrs. Phelps. This is contemptible of you! 

Christina. Really, Hester, this can f t do 
any good! 

Hester. I’m going to make her admit that 
she made Rob . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. [ Exploding .] Very well, 
then, since you insist! I did advise my son 
to break with you. Do you want to know 
why? 

Hester. Yes. 

Mrs. Phelps. Because of your indifference. 

Hester. Oh! 

Mrs. Phelps. Because he came to me to 
say that you neither love him nor make any 
pretense of loving him . . . 

Hester. Rob said that? 

Mrs. Phelps. He even said that you must 
have misconstrued his friendship and that 
he never wanted to marry you . . . 


Hester. No! 

Mrs. Phelps. And I told him to risk any¬ 
thing . . . anything, rather than such an 
appalling marriage . . . 

Hester. I don’t believe a word of it! 

Mrs. Phelps. You may believe it or not! 

Christina. Mrs. Phelps, you had really bet¬ 
ter let me handle this. 

Mrs. Phelps. Willingly. 

Hester. Do you believe I took advantage 
of Rob, Christina? 

Christina. Of course not! 

Mrs. Phelps. So, you take her side, Chris¬ 
tina ! 

Christina. I don’t believe that, Mrs. 
Phelps. 

Mrs. Phelps. [She realizes that she has 
gone too far.] No? Well, perhaps . . . 

Christina. Whatever Robert may think, I 
can’t believe that he said . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. [ Frightened .] Perhaps he 
didn’t say quite that, in so many words . . . 
but he certainly meant . . . 

Hester. I’m going. I’m going now. Right 
this minute. 

Mrs. Phelps. There’s a train at nine in 
the morning. It gets you to New York at 
twelve. I shall have the car for you at eight- 
thirty. 

Hester. May I have the car now, please, 
Mrs. Phelps? 

Mrs. Phelps. There’s no train tonight. 

Hester. It doesn’t matter. I won’t stay 
here. Not another minute. I’ll go to the 
hotel in town. 

Mrs. Phelps. You’ll do nothing of the 
sort! 

Hester. You see if I don’t! 

Mrs. Phelps. You’ve got to think of ap¬ 
pearances ! 

Hester. Appearances are your concern. 
Yours and Rob’s. I’m going to the hotel. I 
don’t care what people say! I don’t care 
about anything. I won’t stay here! 
b Mrs. Phelps. Can’t you talk to her, Chris¬ 
tina? Surely you see . . . for all our sakes! 

Hester. If you won’t let me have the car, 
I’ll call a taxi. . . . 

[She plunges toward the telephone.] 

Mrs. Phelps. I forbid you! 

Hester. [ Seizing the instrument.] I want 
a taxi ... a taxi. . . . What is the number? 

. . . Well, give it to me. . . . Locust 4000? 
Give me Locust 4000! 

[Mrs. Phelps hesitates an instant, 
then, with terrible coolness, steps for¬ 
ward and jerks the telephone cord from 
the wall. Except for a startled exclama¬ 
tion, very low, from Christina, there 
is not a sound. Hester hangs up the 
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receiver and sets down the dead instru¬ 
ment .] 

Mrs. Phelps. [After an interminable 
silence .] You are the only person in the 
world who has ever forced me to do an un¬ 
dignified thing. I shall not forget it. 

[She goes nobly.] 

Hester. [ Weakly, turning to Christina.] 
Christina, it isn’t true what she said. ... He 
did. ... He did want to marry me! Really, 
he did! He did! 

Christina. Of course he did, darling! 

Hester. I won’t stay! I won’t stay under 
that woman’s roof! 

Christina. Hester, darling! 

Hester. I’ll walk to town! 

Christina. Don’t, Hester! 

Hester. That wasn’t true, what she said! 

Christina. Of course not! 

Hester. I still love him. . . . Let me go, 
Christina, I’ll walk . . . 

Christina. You can’t, at this time of night! 
It wouldn’t be safe! 

Hester. I don’t care! I won’t stay! 

Christina. There! There! You’ll come 
to bed now, won’t you! 

Hester. No! No! I can’t! I’d rather die! 
I’ll walk to town. 

Christina. You’ll force me to come with 
you, Hester. I can’t let you go alone. 

Hester. I won’t stay another minute! 

Christina. Do you want to make me walk 
with you? Think, Hester! Think what I told 
you before dinner? Do you want to make me 
walk all that way in the cold? 

Hester . [Awed by this.] Oh, your baby! 
I didn’t mean to forget your baby! Oh, 
Christina, you mustn’t stay, either! This is 
a dreadful house! You’ve got to get your 
baby away from this house, Christina! Aw¬ 
ful things happen here! 

Christina. Hester, darling! Won’t you 
please be sensible and come up to bed? 

Hester. [Speaking at the same time as 
her nerves begin to go again.] Awful things, 
Christina. . . . You’ll see if you don’t come 
away! You’ll see! . . . She’ll do the same 
thing to you that she’s done to me! You’ll 
see! You’ll see! 

CURTAIN 


THE SECOND SCENE 

The curtain rises again , as soon as possible , 
upon David’s little bedroom , untouched 
since the day when David went away 
to Harvard and scorned to take his prep- 


school trophies and souvenirs with him. 
The furniture is rather more than sim¬ 
ple. The bed is single. There is a 
dresser. There are only a couple of 
chairs. The curtains at the single win¬ 
dow have been freshly laundered and 
put back in their old state by Mrs. 
Phelps in a spirit of maternal archae¬ 
ology. Insignificant loving cups, won at 
tennis, stand about the dresser. No 
pennants, no banners . There might be 
some tennis rackets, golf sticks, crossed 
skis, a pair of snow-shoes, class photo¬ 
graphs and framed diplomas. There 
must also be a fairly important repro¬ 
duction of Velasquez 9 Don Balthazar 
Carlos on horseback, selected by Mrs. 
Phelps as David’s favorite Old Master. 
A final touch is David’s baby pillow. 
[David stands in his pajamas and socks, 
about to enter upon the last stages of 
his preparations to retire for the night. 
The room has been strewn with clothing 
during the preliminary stages. Now he 
is in the ambulatory state of mind. A 
series of crosses and circumnavigations 
produces several empty packs of cigar- 
ettes from several pockets, corners of 
the suitcase, etc. This frustration brings 
on baffled scratchings of the head and 
legs. Then he gives up the cigarette 
problem, turns again to the suitcase, 
spills out several dirty shirts and, finally, 
apparently from the very bottom, ex¬ 
tracts a dressing-gown, a pair of slip¬ 
pers, a tooth-brush and some tooth¬ 
paste. He sheds the socks, dons the slip¬ 
pers and dressing-gown and sallies forth 
with brush and paste to do up his teeth 
in the bathroom. He goes by the door 
which gives on the hall at the head of 
the stairs. 

After he has been gone a few seconds, 
a tiny scratching sound is heard on the 
other side of the other door to the room 
and that is opened from without. We 
see the scratcher at work conveying 
the impression that a wee mousie wants 
to come in. The wee mousie is none 
other than Mrs. Phelps, all smiles in 
her best negligee, the most effective 
garment she wears in the course of the 
entire play, carrying the largest eider¬ 
down comforter ever seen on any stage . 
The smile fades a little when she dis¬ 
covers that the room is empty. Then its 
untidiness catches her eye and she shakes 
her head reprovingly, as who should 
say: u What creatures these big boys 
arel" She goes to work at once, true 
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mother that she is, to pick things up. 
She loves her work and puts her whole 
heart into it. The trousers are neatly 
hung over the back of the chair, the 
coat and waistcoat hung over them. The 
shirts, socks, and underwear are folded 
and laid chastely on the seat. One or 
two of the garments receive devout 
maternal kisses and hugs. Then she goes 
to the bed, lifts off the suitcase, pushes 
it underneath, adjusts the eiderdown, 
smooths the pillow and kisses that. Last, 
all smiles again, she sits, carefully dis¬ 
posing her laces and ribbons, to await 
David’s return. She yearns for it and 
she has not long to wait. 

David returns . His mother’s beaming 
smile, as he opens the door, arouses his 
usual distaste for filial sentimentality. 
It is intensified, now—and very ill-con¬ 
cealed—by the hour, his costume, and 
recent events. He hesitates in the door¬ 
way .] 

Mrs. Phelps. Why do you look so startled? 
It’s only Mother! 

David. [.Laconic .] Hello, Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. I came in to ask if you 
needed anything and . . . 

David. Not a thing, thanks. 

Mrs. Phelps. And to warn you against 
opening the window in this weather. Oh, 
and I brought you that extra cover. I’ve 
been picking up after you, too! 

David. [Looking gloomily about.'] You 
needn’t have troubled. 

Mrs. Phelps. It took me back to the old 
days when I used to tuck you up in that 
same little bed . . . 

David. [.A strong hint.] Yeah. . . . I’m 
just turning in, Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Regardless.] . . . And then 
sit in this very chair and talk over all my 
problems with you. I feel that I must talk 
to my big boy tonight. ... I must get ac¬ 
quainted with my Dave again. 

David. [An even stronger hint.] We’re 
not exactly strangers, are we? And besides, 
it’s getting late. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Even more persistent.] It 
was always in these late hours that we had 
our talks in the old days when we were still 
comrades. Oh, are those days gone forever? 
Don’t you remember how we used to play 
that we had an imaginary kingdom where 
we were king and queen? 

David. [Moribund.] Did we? I wish 
Chris *ud come up. 

Mrs. Phelps. [A frown, and she speaks 
quickly.] Have you noticed, Dave, boy, that 


your room is just as you left it? I’ve made 
a little shrine of it. The same curtains, the 
same .. . 

David. [Breaking in.] I suppose Chris is 
still trying to get Hester quiet? 

Mrs. Phelps. I suppose so. . . . And every 
day I dusted in here myself and every night 
I prayed in here for . . . 

David. [A little too dryly for good man¬ 
ners.] Thanks. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Reproachfully.] Oh, David, 
you can’t get that horrid scene downstairs 
out of your mind! 

David. No. 

Mrs. Phelps. Try! I need my big boy so! 
Because I’m facing the gravest problem of 
my life, Dave. And you’ve got to help me. 

David. What is it? 

Mrs. Phelps. Is it true that I’m of no more 
use to my two sons? 

David. Whatever put such an idea in your 
head? 

Mrs. Phelps. You did. 

David. [Shocked.] I? 

Mrs. Phelps. [Nodding.] You weren’t 
really glad to see me this afternoon. 

David. [In all sincerity.] I was. ... I 
was delighted! 

Mrs. Phelps. [Bravely stopping him.] Not 
glad as I was to see you. I noticed, Dave! 

. . . And that made me wonder whether this 
scientific age—because it is a scientific age, 
Dave—isn’t making more than one boy for¬ 
get that the bond between mother and son 
is the strongest bond on earth. . . . 

David. [Not quite sure of the superlative.] 
Well, it’s certainly strong. 

Mrs. Phelps. Do you realize how sinful 
any boy would be to want to loosen it? 

David. Sure I realize that! 

Mrs. Phelps. I see so many poor mothers, 
no less deserving of love and loyalty than I, 
neglected and discarded by their children, 
set aside for other interests. 

David. What interests? 

Mrs. Phelps. All kinds of things. . . . 
Wives. . . . 

David. [Shying.] Nonsense, Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. The Chinese never set any 
relationship above their filial piety. They’d 
be the greatest people on earth if only they’d 
stop smoking opium. 

David. You haven’t any kick, have you? 
I mean: Rob and I haven’t let you down? 

Mrs. Phelps. Not yet, Dave. But, you 
know the old saying? 

David. What old saying? 

Mrs. Phelps. That a boy’s mother is his 
best friend. 

David. Oh! Bet I do! 
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Mrs. Phelps. Do you think of your mother 
as your best friend? 

David. None better, certainly. 

Mrs, Phelps. None better! H’m! You can 
say, though, that you haven’t entirely out¬ 
grown me? 

David. Of course I haven’t! Why, I’d hate 
to have you think that just because I’m a 
grown man, I . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. No son is ever a grown man 
to his mother! [ A knock at the door.] Who 
can that be at this hour? 

David. I hope it’s Chris. 

[He starts for the door.] 

Mrs. Phelps . [Freezing suddenly as she 
rises.] Dave! 

David. [Turning.] What? 

Mrs. Phelps. Wait. ... I mustn’t intrude. 

. . . Good-night. . . . 

David. [Calling out.] Just a minute! 
[To his mother, politely.] You wouldn’t be 
intruding! 

Mrs. Phelps. Not on you, I know. But 

David. Not on Chris either! 

Mrs. Phelps. I know best. Kiss me good¬ 
night. 

David. Good-night, Mother. 

[He kisses her cheek.] 

Mrs. Phelps. [A quick hug.] God bless 
my big boy! 

[She goes as she came. David’s look, 
as he watches her door close behind her, 
is baffled. He goes quickly to the other 
door. Robert is standing outside.] 

David. For Pete’s sake, Rob! I thought 
it was Chris! . . . Why didn’t you walk in? 

Robert. I thought Mother was in here. 

David. She was. She just went to bed. 

Robert. [Entering.] She must have 
thought it was Chris, too! 

David. How do you mean? 

Robert. I shouldn’t rush things if I were 
you. 

David. Maybe you’re right. Women are 
too deep for me. 

Robert. I came in for a smoke. I had to 
talk to you. I’ve been sitting in my room 
wondering what you think of all this. 

David. [Cigarette business .] I don’t 
think much and that’s the truth! 

Robert. Good God, Dave, can’t you be a 
little easier on me? Didn’t you ever feel 
any doubts when you were engaged? Were 
you always so sure of Christina that you ... 

David. The first time I asked Chris to 
marry me, she made it perfectly clear that, 
as far as she was concerned, I was to con¬ 
sider myself dripping wet. After that I was 
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too damned scared I wouldn’t get her to 
think whether she loved me or not. 

Robert. [Darkly.] And I never had one 
comfortable moment from the time Hester 
accepted me. 

David. Oh, being in love’s like every¬ 
thing else. You’ve got to put some guts in 
it. 

Robert. [Bitter anger.] You think I 
haven’t got any guts. You want to make me 
look like a callous cad! All right, I’ll be a 
cad. I don’t care what people think about 
me! But I’ll tell you one thing! I’m damned 
if I’m going to let you turn Mother against 
me! 

David . Do what? 

Robert. You heard me! 

David. My God, haven’t you outgrown 
that old stuff yet? 

Robert. I know from experience what to 
expect when you and Mother get together. 
I used to listen at that door, night after 
night, night after night, while you and 
Mother sat in here and talked me over. 
Then I’d watch for the change in her next 
morning at breakfast when I hadn’t slept a 
wink all night. The way you used to own 
the earth at those breakfasts! Well, if you 
try any of that old stuff tonight, I’ll lose the 
only prop I’ve got left. 

David. Isn’t it about time you let go of 
Mother’s apronstrings? 

Robert. You would say that! You don’t 
realize that I’m desperate. 

David. Desperate, hell! You’re crazy! 
Mother’s gone to bed and . . . [The wee 
mousie scratches at the door again.] What’s 
that? 

Mrs. Phelps. [Entering.] It’s only 
Mother. Are my two beaux quarreling? 
Jealous, jealous Robin! What’s the matter? 

David. Nothing. 

Mrs. Phelps. A fine man is a frank man, 
David! Do you think I didn’t hear every 
word you said? Surely you must know that 
Hester wasn’t worthy of your brother? 

David. Wasn’t she? Well, let’s not talk 
any more about it. 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, but we must. For all 
our sakes, we must clear the air. I have 
always taken the stand that my boys could 
do absolutely no wrong and that is the proper 
stand for a mother to take. Didn’t I always 
side with you in your school scrapes? Even 
against the masters? Even when you were 
clearly in the wrong? Of course, I did! And 
I shall not permit one word of criticism 
against your brother now. Loyalty, Dave! 
Loyalty! Come, now! Tell Mother all about 
it! 
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David . But if you overheard every word 
we said! 

Mrs . Phelps. “Overheard,” David? Am 
I given to eavesdropping? 

David. I didn’t say so. 

Mrs. Phelps. I simply want to make sure 
I didn’t miss anything while I was in my 
bath. 

David. I don’t understand him. I’m sorry 
for Hester, that’s all. 

Robert. We’re all sorry for Hester. 

David. I don’t think it’s your place to be 
too sorry. 

Robert. Let’s drop it, Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps. No. I’ve got to know what’s 
on Dave’s mind. My whole life may hang 
on it. What is it, Dave? [ Carefully sound¬ 
ing.] If Robin’s not to blame, perhaps I 
am? 

Robert. [Horrified.] Mother! 

David. What’s the use of getting so 
worked up over nothing? 

Mrs. Phelps. Nothing! Can you say 
“nothing” after what we were talking about 
a few minutes ago? 

David. [Cornered.] I only think . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. What? 

David. Well, that you’ve both handed 
Hester a somewhat dirty deal. And Chris 
must think so, too! 

Mrs. Phelps. [Wary.] Indeed! And how, 
please? 

David. Well, it comes of what Chris calls 
“mythologizing.” 

Mrs. Phelps. [Frightened.] Does Chris¬ 
tina discuss our family affairs already? 

David . No. It’s one of her old ideas about 
people in general. You mythologize Rob into 
a little tin god. Rob thinks he is a little tin 
god. Along comes Hester and falls in love 
with the real Rob. She never heard of your 
little tin god Rob. She doesn’t deliver the 
incense and tom-toms. That makes you and 
Rob sore and the whole works go to hell. 
That’s mythologizing. Believe me, it can 
make plenty of trouble. 

Mrs. Phelps . [Relieved that the criticism 
is so general.] If that’s all I’m to blame for, 
I don’t know that I can object. Expecting 
the best of every one is, at least, a worthy 
fault. Still, if I may venture an older 
woman’s opinion on one of Christina’s ideas? 

iDavid. I wish to God I hadn’t started 
this. 

Mrs. Phelps. So do I. But perhaps you’ll 
tell me what Christina would say to the true 
reason for Robin’s break with Hester? 

David. What is the true reason? 

Mrs. Phelps. Do you want to tell him, 
Robin? 


Robert. [Inspired.] I broke with Hester 
because of an ideal, the ideal of womankind 
Mother gave us both by being the great 
woman that she is. / knew I couldn’t be 
happy with any woman who fell short of 
her. 

Mrs. Phelps. What becomes of your “dirty 
deal” now, David? 

David. But I’m not going against that 
ideal, Mother. That’s another thing. 

Robert. You couldn’t have troubled much 
about it when you married! 

Mrs. Phelps. You shouldn’t have said that, 
Robin. I haven’t had Christina’s advantages. 
I wasn’t given a German education. 

David. Now, don’t take this out on Chris, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps. I think I know a little of a 
mother’s duty toward her daughter-in-law. 
Good-night, Robin. I must talk with your 
brother alone, now. And before you quarrel 
again, stop to think that you are all I have, 
you two, and try to consider me. It isn’t 
much to ask and it won’t be for long. You 
both know what the doctors think about my 
heart! Doctor McClintock tells me I may 
go at any moment. [Pause, then:] Good 
night, Robin. 

Robert. [Frightened.] Good night, Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps. You may come into my room 
later, if you like. I may need you to com¬ 
fort me after . . . [She waves her hand. He 
leaves. She has never taken her eyes off 
David. When the door closes behind Rob¬ 
ert, she speaks.] David, in this moment, 
when your brother and I most needed your 
loyalty, you have hurt me more than I have 
ever been hurt in my life before, even by 
your father. 

David. I never meant to hurt you. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Working it up.] You have 
been wicked, David! Wicked! Wicked! 

David. How? 

Mrs. Phelps. You have shown me too 
clearly that what I most dreaded has already 
come to pass! 

David. What, Mother? 

Mrs. Phelps. You have loosened the bond 
between us. You have discarded me. 

David. [Horrified.] But I haven’t done 
any such thing! 

Mrs. Phelps. Don’t say any more! Act 
upon your treachery, if you will, but don’t, 
please, don’t say another thing. Remember! 

“The brave man does it with a sword, 
The coward with a word!” 

[And she sweeps out, slamming her 
door after her.] 

David. [Speaking through her door.] But 
I didn’t mean anything. . . • Won’t you let 
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me explain? ... I didn’t know what I was 
talking about! 

[There is no answer. He rattles the 
door. It is locked. He comes away, 
swearing softly under his breath. Then, 
manfully , he takes refuge in sulks. He 
kicks off his slippers and throws his 
dressing-gown aside. He lights a cig¬ 
arette and flounces into bed, snatching 
up a book or magazine en route. Just 
as he is settled, his mother's door opens 
again very slowly. Mrs. Phelps pre¬ 
sents a tear-stained face to view and 
comes in.] 

Mrs. Phelps. Smoking in bed, Dave, boy? 

David. [Starting up.] Eh? 

Mrs. Phelps. It’s only Mother. ... No, 
don’t get up. . . . Let me sit here as I used 
to in the old days. 

David. [Sitting up.] Mother, I didn’t 
mean . . . 

Mrs. Phelps . Never mind. I was wrong to 
be hurt. 

David. But you had me all wrong. I mean 
. . . you and I . . . We’re just the same as 
we always were. . . . Believe me, we are. . . . 
Why, if anything came to spoil things be¬ 
tween us . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. [The first objective con¬ 
quered.] That’s what I wanted you to say! 
Now talk to me about Christina. 

David. [Taken aback without knowing 
why.] Huh? 

Mrs. Phelps. Give me your hand in mine 
and tell me all about her. 

David. [Obeying rather reluctantly.] What 
is there to tell? 

Mrs. Phelps. Well, for one thing, tell me 
you think she’s going to like me! 

David. [Warmly.] She does already! 

Mrs. Phelps. Doesn’t think I’m an old- 
fashioned frump? 

David. I should say not! How could she? 

Mrs. Phelps. She’s such a modern young 
lady. So lovely, but so very up-to-date. You 
must tell me everything I can do to win her 
to me. And I’ll do it. Though I’m afraid of 
her, Dave. 

David. [Amused.] Afraid of Chris? Why? 

Mrs. Phelps. She’s so much cleverer than 
I am. She makes me realize that I’m just a 
timid old lady of the old school. 

David. [Nice indignation .] You old! 

Mrs. Phelps. [ Archly. so brave about it. 1 
Yes, I am! 

David. Well, you and Chris are going to 
be the best friends ever. 

Mrs. Phelps. You are happy, aren’t you? 

David. You bet I am! 

Mrs. Phelps. Really happy? 


David. Couldn’t be happier! 

Mrs. Phelps. I’m so glad! And I thank 
God that when your hour struck it didn’t 
strike falsely, as it did for Robin. Because 
any one can see the difference between Chris¬ 
tina and Hester. Of course, that’s a little the 
difference between you and Rob. You know 
what I’ve always said. You are my son. Rob¬ 
ert takes after his father. But you mustn’t 
be impatient with Christina if she seems, at 
first, a little slow, a little resentful of our 
family. We’ve always been so close, we 
three. She’s bound to feel a little out of it, 
at first. A little jealous . . . 

David. Not Chris! 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, come now, Dave! I’m 
sure she’s perfect, but you mustn’t try to 
tell me she isn’t human. Young wives are 
sure to be a little bit possessive and exact¬ 
ing and . . . selfish at first. 

David. We needn’t worry about that. 

Mrs. Phelps. No. ... At first I thought 
Christina was going to be hard and cold. I 
didn’t expect her to have our sense of hu¬ 
mor and I don’t believe she has much of 
that. But we’ve more than we need already. 
If only she will learn to care for me as I care 
for her, we can be so happy, all four of us 
together, can’t we? 

David. You bet we can! 

Mrs. Phelps. [Dreamily.] Building our 
houses in Phelps Manor. . . . Deciding to put 
an Italian Villa here and a little bungalow 
there. . . . [As David grows restive.] But 
the important thing for you, Dave, boy, is a 
sense of proportion about your marriage. I’m 
going to lecture you, now, for your own good. 
If, at first, Christina does seem a little ex¬ 
acting or unreasonable, particularly about us, 
remember that she has to adjust herself to a 
whole new world here, a very different world 
from her friends in Omaha. And you must 
never be impatient with her. Because, if you 
are, I shall take her side against you. 

David . You are a great woman, Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. You’re the great one! How 
many boys of your age let their wives under¬ 
mine all their old associations and loosen all 
their old ties! 

David. Chris wouldn’t try that! 

Mrs. Phelps. She might not want to. But 
jealous girls think things that aren’t so and 
say things that aren’t true. Morbid things. 

David. Morbid things? Chris? 

Mrs. Phelps. Only you won’t pay too much 
attention or take her too seriously. I know 
that, because you would no more let any one 
strike at me than I would let any one strike 
at you. 

David. But Chris wouldn’t... 
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Mrs. Phelps. As I said to Christina this 
afternoon: “Christina,” I said, “I cannot 
allow you to sacrifice David!” 

David . Chris sacrifice me! How? 

Mrs. Phelps. Why, by taking you away 
from your magnificent opportunity here. 

David. Oh! 

Mrs. Phelps . Be master in your own house. 
Meet her selfishness with firmness, her jeal¬ 
ousy with fairness and her . . . her exaggera¬ 
tions with a grain of salt. . . . 

David. What exaggerations? 

Mrs. Phelps. Well, you know ... a girl 
... a young wife, like Christina . . . might 
possibly make the mistake of . . . well, of 
taking sides ... in what happened down¬ 
stairs, for instance . . . and without fully 
understanding. . . . You can see how fatal 
that would be. . . . But, if you face the facts 
always, Dave, boy, and nothing but the facts, 
your marriage will be a happy one. And, when 
you want advice, come to your mother 
always. 

David. Thanks. 

Mrs. Phelps. Now, isn’t your mother your 
best friend? 

David. You bet you are, Mummy! 

Mrs. Phelps. How long it is since you’ve 
called me that! Bless you, my dear, dear 
boy! 

[She leans over to seal her triumph with 
a kiss. Christina’s entrance follows so 
closely upon her knock that the picture 
is still undisturbed for her to see. She 
has changed her dress for a very simple 
negligee. Her mood is dangerous .] 

Christina. Oh, I beg your pardon! 

Mrs. Phelps. [So sweetly , after the very 
briefest pause .] Come in, Christina. I was 
only saying good-night to Dave. Nothing pri¬ 
vate! You’re one of the family now. You 
must feel free to come and go as you like 
in the house. 

Christina. Thank you. 

Mrs. Phelps. We can accustom ourselves 
to it, can’t we, Dave? 

David. Yeah. . . . 

Christina. Dave and I have got so used to 
sharing the same room, I came in here quite 
naturally and . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. Here’s your dressing-gown, 
Dave, boy. We won’t look while you slip it 
on. 

IConfusedly Dave gets out of bed and 
robes himself. Christina’s eyes meet 
his mother’s. Christina’s eyes have 
the least flash of scorn in them, Mrs. 
Phelps’ the least quaver of fear. In 
that glance, the two women agree on 
undying enmity .] 


David. You can . . . you can look now. 

Christina. Are you quite sure I may, Mrs. 
Phelps? 

Mrs. Phelps. Whatever else you may have 
taken from me, Christina, you can not take 
from me the joy of feeling my son here, 
once more, in his old room, beside me. 

Christina. [Marking up the first score.] 
I haven’t meant to take anything from you, 
Mrs. Phelps. 

Mrs. Phelps. [So sweetly again.] You know 
I was only joking. [She is routed, though.] 
Good-night. [The two women kiss.] Don’t 
keep Dave up too late. He’s very tired. [She 
pats Dave, as she passes him on her way to 
her door.] You must be tired, too, Christina. 
How is Hester, now? 

Christina. Quite all right, thank you. 

Mrs. Phelps. Thank you\ 

[She blows a kiss to David from the door 
and goes. Christina stands motionless. 
David reaches for a cigarette.] 

David. You look pretty stern, Chris. 

Christina. Do I? 

David. You’ve been a brick. 

Christina. Thanks. 

David. Hester is all right, isn’t she? 

Christina. Yes, poor youngster! I shouldn’t 
be surprised if she were really in luck, Dave. 

David. You may be right. But it isn’t 
exactly up to me to say so, is it? 

[He lights his cigarette. Her eyes burn 
him up.] 

Christina. Dave. . . . 

David. Yes? 

Christina. Whom do you love? 

David. You. Why? 

Christina. I wondered, that’s all. I want 
to be kissed. 

David. That’s easy. 

[He takes her in his arms.] 

Christina. Such a tired girl, Dave. ... I 
want to be held on to and made much of. 
... I want to feel all safe and warm. ... I 
want you to tell me that you’re in love with 
me and that you enjoy being in love with 
me. Because just loving isn’t enough and 
it’s being in love that really matters. . . . 
Will you tell me all that, please, Dave? 

David. [Hugging her.] Darling! 

Christina. You haven’t kissed me yet. 

David. [Complying, a trifle absent-mind - 
edly.] There! 

Christina. [As she draws back from him .] 
That isn’t what I call making love in a big 
way. 

David. [Repeating the kiss with more en¬ 
ergy.] Is that better? 

Christina . There’s still something lacking. 
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, . . What’s the matter? There’s nobody 
matching us. 

David . That’s a funny thing to say. 

Christina . You take me right back to my 
first beau in Germany. He never got very 
far, either. All the English he knew was 
‘‘water closet.” 

David. Chris! Shame on you! 

Christina . Shame on you, making me take 
to low jokes to amuse you. ... I love you. 

David. Darling, darling, Chris! 

Christina. I love you! I love you! [ For 
a moment she clings to him wildly.], I hate 
being so far from you tonight, Dave. ’Way 
off there at the other end of the hall! 

David. I’m none too pleased my sell. It’s 
just one of Mother’s fool ideas. 

[He lowers his voice whenever he men¬ 
tions his mother .] 

Christina. She naturally wanted you near 
herl 

David. That’s it. [His eyes fall beneath 
her steady gaze.'] We mustn’t talk so loud. 
We’ll keep Mother awake. She can hear 
every sound we make. 

Christina. Let her hear! It’ll do her good! 

David. That’s no way to talk, Chris! 

Christina. Excuse me. I didn’t mean to 
snap. I’ve been fearfully shaken up tonight. 

David. I know you have. 

Christina. And I’m awfully tired. 

David. Poor girl! 

Christina. Poor Hester! ... I don’t feel 
like going to bed yet. I want to talk. Do you 
mind? 

David. Go to it. 

Christina. I’ve never come up against any¬ 
thing like this before; I’ve heard of it, but 
I’ve never met it. I don’t know what to do 
about it. And it scares me. 

David . What does? 

Christina. I don’t know how to tell you. 
[Then, with sudden force.] But I’ve got to 
tell you, Dave. I’ve got to tell you. There 
are no two ways about that. 

David . What are you driving at? 

Christina. Well . . . [But she changes her 
mind.] May I ask you a question? Rather 
an intimate one? 

David . If you must! 

Christina . Being your wife, I thought I 
might. 

David. Shoot! 

Christina. Do you look on me as apart 
from all other women? I mean, do you think 
of all the women in the world and then think 
of me quite, quite differently? Do you, 
Dave? 

David. I’ll bite. Do I? 


Christina . Please answer me. It’s awfully 
important to me just now. 

David. Of course I do. . . . Why is it so 
important just now? 

Christina. Because that’s how I feel about 
you and all the other men in the world. Be¬ 
cause that’s what being in love must mean 
and being properly and happily married. Two 
people, a man and a woman, together by 
themselves, miles and miles from everybody, 
from everybody else, glancing around, now 
and then, at all the rest of mankind, at all 
the rest, Dave, and saying: “Are you still 
there? And getting along all right? Sure 
there’s* nothing we can do to help?” 

David. Only we do help, don’t we? 

Christina. Only really if we feel that way 
about one another. Only by feeling that way. 

David. That’s pretty deep! You do go 
off on the damnedest tacks! 

Christina. Don’t you see how that feeling 
between a man and a woman is what keeps 
life going? 

David. Is it? 

Christina. What else could be strong 
enough? 

David. Perhaps you’re right. [Then, un¬ 
accountably, he shies.] But what’s the idea 
in getting so worked up about it? 

Christina. Because it matters so much, 
Dave . . . just now . . . that you and I feel 
that way about each other and that we go 
on feeling that way and exclude everybody, 
everybody else. Tell me you think so, too? 

David. Sure, I think so. . . . [Then, again 
he shies from her inner meaning.] You’re 
getting the worst habit of working yourself 
up over nothing! 

Christina. Do you realize, Dave, that the 
blackest sinner on earth is the man ... or 
woman . . . who breaks in on that feeling? 
Or tampers with it in any way? Or perverts 
it? 

David. If you say so, I’ll say he is. 

Christina. He! 

David. Huh? 

Christina. Never mind. . . . Your brother 
didn’t feel that way about poor Hester, 
did he? 

David. Rob always was a funny egg. 

Christina. Your mother calls him Robin! 
“Tweet! Tweet! What does the Birdie say?” 

David. From all I can gather, Hester didn’t 
feel much of any way about him. 

Christina. I know better than that. . . . 
I’ve had that child on my hands for the past 
hour. I’ve learned an awful lot, Dave. About 
her, and from her. 

David. Look here, Chris. . . . Don’t you 
get mixed up in this business, will you? 
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Christina. I wonder if I’m not mixed up 
in it already. 

David. Well, don’t “take sides.” 

Christina. I wonder if I can help taking 
sides. 

David. It’s none of our business. 

Christina. I wish I were sure of that. 
[Baffled, she again shifts her approach.'] 
Poor little Hester goes tomorrow morning. 
How long are we staying? 

Dave . Oh, I dunno. 

Christina. A week? 

David . We can’t do less, can we? 

Christina . Can’t we? 

David. Don’t you want to? [There is an¬ 
other pause before Christina shakes her 
head . David frowns.] You see what comes 
of taking things so hard? I’m just as dis¬ 
tressed over what’s happened as you are. 
Maybe more. But I certainly don’t want to 
run away. It wouldn’t be right. Mother’d 
never understand. I’d feel like a bum going 
off and leaving her in the lurch after this. 
Think what Rob’s put her through today and 
what she’ll have to go through with Hester’s 
family and all her friends and everybody else 
before.she’s done! 

Christina. She seems to be bearing up. 

David. You can’t be sure with Mother. 

Christina. Can’t you? 

David. She’s so damned game. 

Christina. Is she? 

David. Can’t you see that? And, anyway, 
I’ve got to look around. 

Christina. What at? The houses in Phelps 
Manor? 

David. I know how you feel, Chris, about 
Mother’s helping hand. But I can’t be throw¬ 
ing away opportunities, now, can I? With 
the baby coming? 

Christina. [Gravely.] No, Dave. Of 
course, you can’t. Neither can I. 

David. How do you mean? 

Christina. Forgotten all about my oppor¬ 
tunities, haven’t you? 

David. What opportunities? 

Christina. My appointment. 

David. Didn’t Mother say she could scare 
up something for you here? 

Christina. She thought she might “scare 
up” a place where I could “putter around” 
and keep myself “happy and contented” 
when the “real doctors” weren’t working. 

David. She didn’t mean anything unkind, 
Chris. Just give Mother a chance and . . . 
What are you crying for? 

Christina. [Hotly untruthful .] I’m not 

crying. 

David. You are! 

Christina. I can’t help it. . . . 


David. But what’s the matter? 

Christina. It doesn’t look as if I’m to 
have much of a show for my eight years of 
hard work, does it? 

David. Mother and I’ll dope out some¬ 
thing. I couldn’t leave her now. You know 
that. And anyway, I’ve got to stay till I 
get my shirts washed. I’ve only got two left. 

Christina. Then we stay, of course. 

David. And I must say, Chris, that I 
don’t think you’re quite playing ball to judge 
my home and my family entirely on what 
you’ve seen tonight. Besides, the whole pur¬ 
pose of this visit was to bring you and 
Mother together and to show Mother that 
a lady scientist mayn’t be as bad as she 
sounds. Because you and Mother have just 
got to hit it off, you know. 

Christina. Have we? 

David. You’re apt to be impatient, Chris, 
and I’m afraid you’re intolerant. 

Christina. Those are bad faults in a sci¬ 
entist. 

David. They’re bad faults in anybody. . . . 
Now, you just give me time and you’ll see 
how things straighten out. 

Christina. Aren’t you satisfied with the 
way our meeting has come off? 

David. There’s no use pretending it was 
ideal. I believe in facing the facts always. 
But don’t you worry. Mother gets on my 
nerves sometimes. You just have to remem¬ 
ber what a hard life she’s had. 

Christina. How has it been hard? 

David. Oh, lots of ways. My father wasn’t 
much, you know. 

Christina. I didn’t know. You’ve never 
mentioned him. 

David. He died when I was five. 

Christina. What was the matter with him? 
Women or drink? 

David. Nothing like that. He just didn’t 
amount to much. 

Christina. Made a lot of money, didn’t 
he? 

David. Lots. 

Christina. And left your mother rich. 
What other troubles has she had? 

David. Well, her health. 

Christina. It doesn’t seem so bad. 

David . It is, though. Heart. And I wish 
I could tell you half of what she’s gone 
through for Rob and me. 

Christina. Go on and tell me. I’d like to 
hear. 

David. I’ve heard her say she was bom 
without a selfish hair in her head. 

Christina. No! 

David. And that’s about true. Why, I’ve 
seen her nurse Rob through one thing after 
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another when she’d admit to me that she 
was twice as sick as he was. I’ve seen her 
come in here from taking care of him and 
she’d be half fainting with her bad heart, 
but there’d be nothing doing when I’d beg 
her to get him a nurse. She said we were her 
job and she just wouldn’t give in. And the 
way she always took interest in everything 
we did. Why, when she used to come up to 
school, all the boys went just crazy about 
her. 

Christina. I’m sure they did. {But she 
turns the inquiry into more significant chan - 
nets .] How did your girl friends get on with 
her? 

David. Oh, they loved her, too! Mother 
used to give us dances here. 

Christina. Did she invite the girls you 
were in love with? 

David . I never fell in love! Not really. 
Not till I met you. 

Christina. Darling! {She smiles rather ab¬ 
sently.] What was the name of the one your 
mother thought could wear my dress? 

David. Clara Judd? 

Christina. Weren’t you sweet on Clara? 

David. I dunno. What made you ask that? 

Christina. Just something in the way your 
mother spoke of her this evening. It came 
back to me. Weren’t you? 

David. Mother thought so. 

Christina. Used to pester you about Clara, 
didn’t she? 

David. She was afraid I was going to 
marry Clara. 

Christina. I see. Anything wrong with 
her? 

David. With Clara? No. Damn nice girl. 
You’ll meet her. 

Christina. Then why didn’t your mother 
want you to marry her? 

David. Thought I was too young. 

Christina. When was it? 

David. Summer after the war. 

Christina. You weren’t so young, were 
you? 

David. You know Mother. 

Christina. How about your brother? Did 
he used to fall in love a great deal? 

David. I don’t know that I’d call it “in 
love.” 

Christina. Why not? 

David. It’s the family skeleton. She was 
a chorus girl, my dear. She cost Mother 
twelve thousand berries. 

Christina. That must have been jolly! 
Was she the only one or were there others? 

David. There were plenty of others. Only 
they didn’t have lawyers. 

Christina. And then Hester? 


David. Right. 

Christina. Well, that’s all very interesting. 

David. What are you trying to prove? 

Christina. An idea this affair of Hester’s 
put into my head. And I must say, it fits in 
rather extraordinarily. 

David. What does? 

Christina. Your being too young to marry 
after the war and Robert’s taking to wild 
women. . . , And you had to be three thou¬ 
sand miles from home to fall in love with 
me! Never mind. - . . That’s enough of 
that! Now let me tell you something. Only 
you must promise not to get mad. 

David. I won’t get mad. 

Christina. Promise? 

David. Promise. 

Christina. [.A deep breath, then:] Shirts 
or no shirts, we’ve got to get out of here 
tomorrow. 

David. though she had stuck him with 
a pin.] Now, Chris! Haven’t we been over 
all that? 

Christina. Yes. But not to the bottom of 
it. 

David. What more is there to say? 

Christina. {With sudden violence.] That 
a defenseless, trusting little girl has been 
cruelly treated! We’ve got to “take sides” 
with her, Dave! 

David. What’s the matter with Hester’s 
own family? This is their business, not ours! 

Christina. We owe it to ourselves to make 
it our business. 

David. I don’t see it. 

Christina. Why don’t you see it? What 
have you put over your eyes that keeps you 
from seeing it? Do you dare answer that? 

David. Dare? What do you mean? 

Christina. “Face the facts,” Dave! “Face 
the facts!” 

David. Rot! You’re making a mountain 
out of a mole-hill! 

Christina. Cruelty to children isn’t a mole¬ 
hill! 

David. You’re exaggerating! Hester’s 
engagement isn’t the first that was ever 
broken. 

Christina. Think how it was broken and 
by whom! 

David. You just said she was in luck to 
be rid of Rob. I’ll grant you that. I haven’t 
any more use for Rob than you have. 

Christina. Who stands behind Rob? 

David. I don’t know what you mean. 

Christina. Don’t you? 

David. No. 

Christina. All right, I’ll tell you. 

David. [Quickly.] You needn’t . . . Are 
you trying to pick a fight with me? 
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Christina. On the contrary. I’m asking 
you to stand by me. [Her eyes corner him.] 

David. I won’t go away and leave Mother 
in the lurch. 

Christina. You see? You do know what 
I mean! 

David . I don’t! I’m just telling you I 
won’t let Mother down. 

Christina. You’d rather stand by your 
mother than by the right, wouldn’t you? 

David. Oh, the right? 

Christina. Isn’t Hester the right? 

David. [Cornered again.] I can’t help it 
if she is. I won’t let Mother down. 

Christina. You’ll let me down. 

David . Oh, Chris! It’s late. Come on. 
Let’s turn in. 

Christina. You’d rather stand by your 
mother than by me, wouldn’t you? 

David . No, I wouldn’t. I tell you Hes¬ 
ter’s none of our business. 

Christina. You’ll admit this is? 

David. What is? 

Christina. This! . . . Who comes first with 
you? Your mother or me? 

David. Now what’s the good of putting 
things that way? 

Christina. That’s what things come to! 
If your mother and I ever quarreled about 
anything, if it ever came up to you to choose 
between sticking by me and sticking by her, 
which would you stick by? 

David. I’d . . . I’d try to do the right 
thing. . . . 

Christina. That isn’t an answer. That’s 
another evasion. 

David. But why ask such a question? 

Christina. Because I love you. Because 
I’ve got to find out if you love me. And I’m 
afraid . . . I’m afraid. . . . 

David. Why? 

Christina. Because you won’t see the facts 
behind all this* I’m trying to tell you what 
they are and you won’t listen. You can’t 
even hear me. 

David. I can hear you. And a worse line 
of hooey I’ve never listened to in my life. 

Christina. [ Gravely, but with steadily in¬ 
creasing fervor .] Have you ever thought 
what it would be like to be trapped in a 
submarine in an accident? I’ve learned to¬ 
night what that kind of panic would be like. 
I’m in that kind of panic now, this minute. 
I’ve been through the most awful experience 
of my life tonight. And I’ve been through 
it alone. I’m still going through it alone. 
It’s pretty awful to have to face such things 
alone. . . . No, don’t interrupt me. I’ve got 
to get this off my chest. Ever since we’ve 
been married I’ve been coming across queer 


rifts in your feeling for me, like arid places 
in your heart. Such vast ones, too! I mean, 
you’ll be my perfect lover one day, and the 
next I’ll find myself floundering in sand, and 
alone, and you nowhere to be seen. We’ve 
never been really married, Dave. Only now 
and then, for a little while at a time, between 
your retirements into your arid places. . . . 
I used to wonder what you did there. At 
first, I thought you did your work there. But 
you don’t. Your work’s in my part of your 
heart, what there is of my part. Then I 
decided the other was just No-Man’s Land. 
And I thought: little by little, I’ll encroach 
upon it and pour my love upon it, like water 
on the western desert, and make it flower 
here and bear fruit there. I thought: then 
he’ll be all alive, all free and all himself; not 
partly dead and tied and blind; not partly 
some one else—or nothing. You see, our 
marriage and your architecture were suffer¬ 
ing from the same thing. They only worked 
a little of the time. I meant them both to 
work all the time. I meant you to work all 
the time and to win your way, all your way, 
Dave, to complete manhood. And that’s a 
good deal farther than you’ve got so far. 

. . . Then we came here and this happened 
with Hester and your brother and you just 
stepped aside and did nothing about it! You 
went to bed. You did worse than that. You 
retired into your private wastes and sat 
tight. . . . I’ve shown you what you should 
do and you won’t see it. I’ve called to you 
to come out to me, and you won’t come. So 
now I’ve discovered what keeps you. Your 
mother keeps you. It isn’t No-Man’s Land 
at all. It’s your mother’s land. Arid, sterile, 
and your mother’s! You won’t let me get in 
there. Worse than that, you won’t let life 
get in there! Or she won’t! . . . That’s what 
I’m afraid of, Dave—your mother’s hold on 
you. And that’s what’s kept me from getting 
anywhere with you, all these months. I’ve 
seen what she can do with Robert. And 
what she’s done to Hester. I can’t help won¬ 
dering what she may not do with you and to 
me and to the baby. That’s why I’m asking 
you to take a stand on this business of Hes¬ 
ter’s, Dave. You’ll never find the right any 
clearer than it is here. It’s a kind of test 
case for me. Don’t you see? What you de¬ 
cide about this is what you may, eventually, 
be expected to decide about . . . about our 
marriage. 

David. [A pause, then, with sullen vio¬ 
lence.] No! I’m damned if I see! 

Christina. [Breaking.] Then I can’t hope 
for much, can I? ... I feel awfully like a 
lost soul, right now. . . . Oh, my God, what 
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am I going to do! What am I going to 
do! 

David. I hope you’re going to behave. 
You ought to be ashamed. Just as I was 
bringing Mother around to you and . . . 

Christina. [Violently .] You’d better think 
a little about bringing me around to your 
mother! 

David. Chris! 

Christina. Why should your mother and 
I get on? 

David. Because you should, that’s why. 
Because she’s an older woman and my 
mother. And you know, just as well as I 
do . . . 

Christina. I know a great deal better than 
you that your mother dislikes me fully as 
much as I dislike her. You’re wasting your 
time trying to bring your mother and me 
together, because we won’t be brought. You 
say you believe in facing the facts. Well, let’s 
see you face that one! 

David. I’ve never heard anything so out¬ 
rageous. When you know what Mother 
means to me and what . . . 

Christina. [ Desperate .] Your mother! 
Your mother! Always your mother! She’s 
got you back! Dave, her big boy, who ran 
off and got married! She’s got you back! 

David. I won’t stand for any more of this. 
A man’s mother is his mother. 

Christina. [Crescendo. ] And what’s his 
wife, may I ask? Or doesn’t she count? 

David. This is morbid rot! She warned 
me you’d be jealous of her! 

Christina. Did she? 

David. But I never expected anything like 
this! 

Christina. What’s going to become of me? 

David. I won’t stand for any more. . . . 

Christina. Hester’s escaped, but I’m 
caught! I can’t go back and be the old Chris¬ 
tina again. She’s done for. And Christina, 
your wife, doesn’t even exist! That’s the 
fact I’ve got to face! I’m going to have a 
baby by a man who belongs to another 
woman! 

David. Damn it, Chris! Do you want 
Mother to hear you? 

Christina. Do I not? 

[Mrs. Phelps stands in her door, white, 
but steady.] 

David. [Turning, sees her.] Oh . . . You 
did hear! 

Mrs . Phelps. How could I help hearing 
every word that Christina said? 

David . Oh, this is awful! 

Mrs. Phelps. We know, now, where we 
stand, all three of us. 


David. Chris, can’t you tell her you didn’t 
mean it? 

Mrs. Phelps . [Heroic sarcasm .] Christina 
isn’t one to say things she doesn’t mean. 
And I have no intention of defending my¬ 
self. 

David. Mother, please! . . • Chris, you’d 
better beat it. 

Mrs. Phelps . I ask her to stay. She has 
made me afraid ever to be alone with you 
again. She must have made you afraid to be 
alone with me. 

David. Nonsense, Mother! She hasn’t 
done anything of the sort. You’d better go, 
Chris. It’s the least that you can do after 
what you’ve said. 

Christina. The very least. I belong with 
Hester now. [She goes quickly.] 

David. [Turning wildly to his mother.] 
I’ll straighten everything out in the morn¬ 
ing. I swear I will! 

Mrs. Phelps. [A very different, very noble 
tone.] This is an old story, Dave, boy, and 
I’m on Christina’s side just as I said I should 
be. 

David. I can’t have you talking like that, 
Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. I accept my fate. You have 
your own life to live with the woman you 
have chosen. No boy could have given me 
back the love I gave you. Go to Christina! 
Make your life with her! No bond binds you 
to me any longer. 

David. That isn’t true! 

Mrs. Phelps. I’m not complaining. I’m 
only sorry for one thing. I’m only sorry to 
see you throw away your chance here, your 
great chance! 

David. But I haven’t thrown it away. I’ll 
stay here and work for you, if you want me 
to. 

Mrs. Phelps. Christina won’t let you. You 
know that! 

David. She’s my wife, isn’t she? 

Mrs. Phelps . Think what that means, 
Dave! Think what that means! 

David. And you’re my mother. I’m think¬ 
ing what that means, too! 

Mrs. Phelps. Then it isn f t good-by? Then 
I’ve still got my big boy, after all? 

David. You bet you’ve got him! 

Mrs. Phelps . [Triumph.] Oh, Dave! 

Dave! Dave! 

David. Now, Mummy! [But a sound 
downstairs distracts him. 1 Hello! What’s 
that? [1 She listens, too.] 

Mrs. Phelps. Heavens, it isn’t a fire, is it? 

David. Wait. . . I’ll see.... 

[He opens the door into the hall and 
stands listening.] 
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Christina. [Off stage and below.] I went 
into her room and she wasn’t there and then 
I looked for her and I found the dining¬ 
room window open. 

Robert. [Off stage and below.] What do 
you think has happened? 

Christina. [Off stage and below.] I don’t 
like to imagine things, but . . . 

Robert. [Off stage and below.] Hester, 
where are you? 

Christina. [Off stage and below.] She’s 
got away! I tell you, she’s got away! I 
shouldn’t have left her. . . . 

David. [Speaking during the above.] 
What? 

Mrs. Phelps. It’s Christina and Robert. 

David. Something’s happened to Hester. 

Mrs. Phelps. No! 

David. Chris! What’s going on? 

Robert. [Off stage. J Hester! Where are 
you, Hester? 

Christina. [Appearing in the hall.] Hes¬ 
ter’s got away, Dave. Out by the dining¬ 
room window. You’ll have to get dressed 
and find her. She can’t get to town tonight 
in this cold. 

David. All right. We’ll have a look. 

Mrs. Phelps. The little fool! Let her go, 
Dave! 

Christina. But, Mrs. Phelps, she isn’t 
properly dressed. She didn’t even take her 
coat. . . . 

Robert . [Still calling off stage and below.] 
Hester! Where are you, Hester? Hester! 
. . . Oh, my God! 


[Christina has walked to the window 
to look out. She utters an inarticulate 
scream.] 

David. What is it, Chris? 

Mrs. Phelps. Good heavens! 

Christina. [Strangled with horror.] It’s the 
pond! The holes in the pond! Quick, Dave, 
for heaven’s sake! 

David. What? . . . Oh! . . . 

[He runs out as Christina opens the 
window .] 

Mrs. Phelps. Dave! ... [To Christina.] 
What is it you say? 

Robert. [Off stage and below.] Dave! 
For God’s sake! Hold on, Hester! Don’t 
struggle! [David’s shouts join his.] 

Christina. [.< 4 $ she collapses on the bed.] 
The pond! ... I can’t look. . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, I’ve no patience with 
people who have hysterics! 

Christina. Mrs. Phelps, the girl’s drown¬ 
ing! 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, no! ... Not that! [She, 
too, goes to the window, but recoils in hor¬ 
ror from what she sees.] They’ll save her, 
won’t they? They must . . . they must save 
her. ... If only . . . [Then a new fear over¬ 
whelms her.] If only those two boys don’t 
catch pneumonia! [And she leaps to the 
window to call after her sons as they race, 
shouting, across the snow.] Robin, you’re 
not dressed! Dave, get your coat! Are you 
crazy? Do you want to catch pneumonia? 

curtain 


ACT THREE 


The living-room again, and the next morn¬ 
ing. 

[Mrs. Phelps is wearing a simple house 
dress and busily fixing a great many 
flowers which she takes from boxes 
strewn about the stage. After she has 
been so occupied for a few seconds, 
Robert enters.] 

Robert. The doctor’s gone. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Surprised.] Without see¬ 
ing me? 

Robert. It seems so. 

Mrs. Phelps. Doesn’t that seem very 
strange to you, Robin? Of course, I thought 
it best not to go up to Hester’s room with 
him. In view of the perfectly unreasonable 
attitude she’s taken toward me. But I should 
have supposed, naturally, that he’d have 
made his report to me. 


Robert. He says she may as well go today. 
He says traveling won’t be as bad for her as 
staying here. 

Mrs. Phelps. Did he say that to you? 

Robert. I couldn’t face him. They told 
him the whole story. 

Mrs. Phelps. Christina and Hester? 
[Robert nods.] I might have known they 
would. . . . And he listened to them and 
never so much as asked for me? 

Robert. What of it? 

Mrs. Phelps. He’ll never enter this house 
again! 

Robert. So he said! He also said there’s 
nothing the matter with your heart and never 
has been anything the matter with it. He 
said it would take a stick of dynamite to 
kill you. 

Mrs. Phelps. Damned homeopath! 

Robert , And that isn’t the worst. 
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Mrs . Phelps. What more? 

Robert. He said that I’d always been a 
rotter. 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh? 

Robert. And that I couldn’t have been 
anything else—with such a mother. 

[There is venom in this last. Mrs. 
Phelps’s lips stiffen under it .] 

Mrs. Phelps. I think you might have 
spared me that, Robin. 

Robert. I didn’t mean to be nasty. 

Mrs. Phelps. No. Still, there are things 
one doesn’t repeat to sensitive people. [But 
a dark foreboding will not be downed .] 
Somehow, though, I can’t help feeling that 

[She does not say what she sees in the 
future .] 

Robert. Neither can I. 

[She looks at him in quick fear. Then 
she returns to her flowers with a shrug.'] 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, well! There can’t have 
been much wrong with the girl if she’s able 
to go this morning. 

Robert. Thank God for that. [Then, with 
level-eyed cruelty ;] It might have been seri¬ 
ous, though, after what you did to the tele¬ 
phone. Because we couldn’t have reached a 
soul, you know. And without Christina in 
the house . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. How was I to know the little 
fool wanted to drown herself? 

Robert. [Shuddering.] For heaven’s sake, 
don’t put it that way. 

Mrs. Phelps. How do you put it? 

Robert. She tried to get away, that’s all. 
And she got lost in the dark and . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. I tell you, she tried to kill 
herself. I’ve always suspected there was 
insanity in her family. She had a brother 
who was an aviator in the war. Everybody 
knows that aviators are lunatics. Her own 
conduct has never been what I should call 
normal. Everything points to insanity. 
That’s another reason why you shouldn’t 
have married her. Because we’ve never had 
any of that in our family. Except your 
father’s Bright’s disease. I shall certainly 
tell every one that Hester is insane. 

Robert . Perhaps that will make things 
simpler. 

Mrs. Phelps. As to the telephone, it’s the 
only thing I’ve ever done to be ashamed of, 
and I said as much when I did it. She made 
me angry with her wanton attacks on you. 

Robert. I didn’t hear any wanton attacks. 

Mrs. Phelps. Where were you? 

Robert. Out there in the hall. 

Mrs. Phelps. You couldn’t have heard the 
things she muttered under her breath, 


Robert. [An incredulous sneer.] No! 
[There is a pause, sullen on his part, troubled 
on hers.] We’re just like Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, aren’t we? 

Mrs. Phelps. For heaven’s sake, how? 

Robert. We’ve got into a mess we can’t 
ever get out of. We’ll have to get in deeper 
and deeper until we go mad and . . • 

Mrs. Phelps. Don’t be ridiculous. 

Robert. I’m sorry, Mother, but I can’t 
help regretting. 

Mrs. Phelps. Regretting what? 

Robert. [Low.] Hester. 

Mrs. Phelps. Nonsense, Robin! I tell 
you . . . 

Robert. What do you know about it? Do 
you understand me any better than Hester 
did? 

Mrs. Phelps. How can you, Robin? I not 
understand you? Haven’t I always told you 
that however David may take after his 
father, you are my son? 

Robert. What’s that got to do with it? 

Mrs. Phelps. Robin! 

Robert. If I wasn’t sure that I loved 
Hester, how on earth can I be sure that I 
didn't love her? I don’t know this minute 
whether I loved her or not. I only know that 
I’ll regret losing her all my life long. [A 
movement of exasperation from his mother 
stops him. Then he concludes:] Maybe 
Dave’s right about me. Maybe I am too 
weak to love any one. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Frightened—to herself .] 

Dave didn’t say that! 

Robert. He said I hadn’t any guts. 

Mrs. Phelps. Ugh! That horrible word! 
No, Robin. You must put all such thoughts 
aside. 

Robert. I suppose I’ll have to take youi 
word for it. [Then with sudden, cold fury:] 
But I won’t next time! 

Mrs. Phelps. Robin! You’re not holding 
me responsible? 

Robert. W^ho put the idea in my head? 
Who persuaded me? Who made me prom* 
ise? 

Mrs. Phelps. Are you implying that I 
came between you? 

Robert. Well, if you didn’t, who did? 

Mrs. Phelps. Robin! You ought to be 
ashamed! 

Robert. Think so? 

Mrs . Phelps. That you should turn on me! 
Some day you’ll regret this. It won’t be 
Hester, but this that you’ll regret... . When 
it’s too late. 

[And from force of habit her hand steals 
to her heart.] 
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Robert . I dare say I’ve got a life full of 
regrets ahead of me. 

[He walks sullenly to the window.'] 

Mrs. Phelps. You frighten me, Robin! I 
don’t know you like this. 

Robert . Don’t you? 

[There is a pause. Mrs. Phelps stares 
at him in growing horror. He looks out 
of the window.] 

Mrs. Phelps. No. 

Robert. [Looking out, his back to her.] 
That’s too bad. . . . There’s Dave putting 
up danger signs all around the pond! Isn’t 
it like him! After it’s too late. [She turns 
away from him and dully goes on with her 
flowers, carrying a bowl of them over to the 
piano. Robert watches her coldly. Then a 
sudden frown contracts his brow and he 
moves toward her.] Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. What? 

Robert. Don’t put those flowers there! 
They’re too low! 

Mrs. Phelps. Fix them yourself. 

Robert. [Changing them with a jar of 
something else.] Isn’t that better? 

Mrs. Phelps. Much. What an eye you 
have! 

Robert. Perhaps I’ll develop it some day. 

Mrs. Phelps. Would you like to? 

Robert. I’ve got to do something. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Darkly.] I quite agree. 
Every young man should have some expres¬ 
sion. 

[Then, suddenly and involuntarily, the 
boy reverts and is a child again.] 

Robert. What are we going to do, Mother? 

Mrs. Phelps. [Low.] Do? 

Robert. What are we going to do, you and 
I? We’re in the same boat, you know. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Lower.] I don’t know what 
you mean. 

Robert. Well, what am I going to do, 
then? I can’t stay here and face people after 
this! 

Mrs. Phelps. What will there be to face? 

Robert. [Crescendo.] You know as well 
as I do. This story’ll be all over this damn 
town. And Hester’s people aren’t going to 
keep quiet in New York. Her brothers go 
everywhere I go. My friends will begin cut¬ 
ting me in the street. 

Mrs. Phelps . If we say she’s insane? 

Robert. What difference will that make? 

Mrs. Phelps. [Very low.] The Paris sails 
on Saturday. 

Robert. [Pause, then, tremulously .] What 
of it? 

Mrs. Phelps. We might go to Washington 
to hurry our passports. 

Robert . Could we get passage, though? 


Mrs. Phelps. [Slowly.] I’ve already wired 
for it. This morning. 

Robert. I see. . . . Then we’re to sneak 
away like two guilty fugitives! 

Mrs. Phelps. [Avoiding his eye.] Sh! 
Don’t say such things! 

[David enters, his cheeks stung crimson 
by the cold.] 

David. Phew, it’s cold! The pond’ll be 
frozen again by tomorrow if this keeps up. 
What’s the doc say about Hester? 

Robert. She’s leaving us today. 

David. I’m glad she’s well enough. 

Mrs. Phelps. There never was anything 
the matter with her. 

David. It’s easy to see, Mother, that you 
don’t often bathe in that pond in zero 
weather. 

Mrs. Phelps. I hope I have more self- 
control. Robin, will you see, please, that 
the car is ready for Hester? 

Robert. Yes. [He goes.] 

David. Anybody seen Chris? 

Mrs. Phelps. Not I. 

David. No. I suppose not. . . . What’s 
the idea in the floral display? 

Mrs. Phelps. I felt I had to have flowers 
about me. 

David. That sounds pretty Green Hat- 
tish. ... It has a festive look, too. I don’t 
see what there is to celebrate. 1 

Mrs. Phelps. [Noble tragedienne that she 
M.] Last night, at a single blow, beauty was 
stricken out of my life. I can’t live without 
beauty, Dave. You must know that. So I 
went to the florist this morning and bought 
these. They comfort me ... a little. 

David. [That worried look again.] I’ve 
been thinking, Mother, that maybe, all things 
considered, after last night, it will be as well 
for me to take Chris away on Wednesday, 
say. 

Mrs. Phelps. If you like. 

David. We can come back later. After 
things have cooled down. 

Mrs. Phelps. Later, I hope, and often. 

David. Time does make things easier, 
doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Phelps. They say so. 

David. When scientists get these wild 
ideas and fly off the handle, they’re just as 
embarrassed afterwards as any one else 
would be. 

Mrs. Phelps. Naturally. 

David. And then Hester’s running away 
and the telephone being busted and all. . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. I quite understand. 

David. I knew you would. 

Mrs. Phelps. [The boxes and papers aU 
stowed away, she sits down to business .] 
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What I’m wondering now, though, is what 
I’m to do with Robin. And I’m afraid you’ve 
got to help me with him. 

David . I’ll do anything I can. 

Mrs. Phelps. If I were well and able to 
stand the things I used to stand before my 
heart went back on me—because it has gone 
back on me—and before my blood pressure 
got so high ... I shouldn’t trouble you. 
But as I am, and with Robin on the verge 
of a complete breakdown . . . 

David. But Rob isn’t . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. Oh, yes, he is, Dave! He 
said things to me before you came in that 
no son of mine would dream of saying unless 
he had something the matter with him. I’ve 
got to get him away. 

David. Send him abroad. 

Mrs. Phelps. I don’t think he ought to go 
alone. He can’t face things alone. He’s like 
his father, in that. You’re my son, you know. 
That’s why I always turn to you. 

David. Why not go with him? 

Mrs. Phelps. Because I’m really not well 
enough in case anything should happen. . . . 
And I don’t know what to do. Oh, Dave, 
boy, do you think . . . 

David. What? 

Mrs. Phelps. That Christina could spare 
you for a little? Just a few weeks? Just 
long enough to get Rob and me settled in 
some restful place? Do you think she would? 

David. There’s no need of that! 

Mrs. Phelps. Of course, I’d love to have 
Christina, too. Only I’m afraid that would 
be asking too much. I mean, making her 
put off her work when she’s so set on it. 

David. But Rob isn’t going to give you 
any trouble. 

Mrs. Phelps. Do you think I’d ask such a 
sacrifice of you . . . and Christina, if I 
weren’t sure it’s absolutely necessary? Oh, 
I’m not thinking of myself. I no longer 
matter. Except that I shouldn’t want to die 
abroad with only Robin there, in his present 
condition. 

David. Don’t talk that way, Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps . Why not? I’m not asking 
you to be sorry for me. It’s Robin I’m 
thinking of. Because we haven’t done all 
that we should for Robin. And now that 
I’m old . . . and sick . . . dying . . . 

[She breaks down!] 

David . You’re not, Mother! 

Mrs . Phelps. [Weeping hysterically.] I 
can’t cope with him. He’ll slip back again 
to drinking and fast women . . . 

David. Get hold of yourself, Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. [More hysterical.] And 
when I think of what I might have done for 


him and realize that it’s too late, that I 
haven’t any more time . . . only a few 
months ... or weeks ... I don’t know 
. . . I . . . 

[She really becomes quite faint .J 

David. [Snatching her hand in terror .] 
Mother, what’s the matter? Are you ill? 

Mrs. Phelps. [Recovering by inches as she 
gasps for breath.] No! It’s nothing ... I 
. . . Just give me a minute . . . Don’t call 
any one . . . I’ll be all right. . . . There! 

. . . That’s better! 

David. You scared me to death. 

Mrs. Phelps. I scare myself sometimes. 
You see I do need somebody's help. 

David. Yes, I see you do. 

Mrs. Phelps. And so I thought: well, 
since Dave is going to build my houses in 
Phelps Manor. . . . You’re not going to dis¬ 
appoint me there, I hope? 

David. Oh, no! 

Mrs. Phelps. Well, then, you won’t want 
to start in that New York office. 

David. Why not? 

Mrs. Phelps. When you’ll be leaving so 
soon to begin here? They wouldn’t want 
you. 

David. I hadn’t thought of that. 

Mrs. Phelps. And so I thought: well, he 
can’t begin here until April, anyway, and 
that leaves him with two idle months on his 
hands when he might be drawing plans and 
getting ideas abroad. Think it over, Dave 
boy. 

David. You certainly are a great planner, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps. I make such good plans! 

David. When would you be sailing? 

Mrs. Phelps. Well, ... I had thought 
. . . vaguely ... of sailing on the Paris 
. . . Saturday . . . 

David. Good Lord! Give a man time to 
think! I want to do the right thing, but I 
couldn’t leave Chris. . . . Not with the 
baby coming, you know. 

Mrs. Phelps. But you’ll be home in plenty 
of time for that. 

David. That may all be, but, just the 
same, I wouldn’t feel right to leave her. 

[Robert returns.] 

Mrs. Phelps. I’ve just been telling Dave 
about our wonderful plans, Robin, and he’s 
so enthusiastic! I shouldn’t wonder if he 
came along with us. 

[A sign to David to play up.] 

Robert. What are the plans? 

Mrs. Phelps . -Why, your going abroad ta 
study interior decorating, of course. 

[Robert looks surprised .] 
David. Oh, is Rob going to do that? 
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Robert Any objections? 

David . I think it’s just the job for you. 
Painting rosebuds on bathtubs. 

Robert I can make your houses look like 
something after youVe finished with them. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Ecstatically .] My two 
boys in partnership! Oh, that’s always been 
my dream! Oh, how simply things come 
straight when people are willing to cooperate 
and make little sacrifices! If there’s one 
thing I pride myself on, it’s my willingness 
to make little sacrifices. Here we are, we 
three, a moment ago all at odds with life 
and with each other; now united and of a 
single mind . . . 

David. This is all very fine. But don’t 
you forget that I’ve got to talk to Christina 

[But Christina has opened the door 
upon his very words. She is dressed as 
she was when she first came to the 
house. She wears her hat and her fur 
coat and carries her bag in her hand.'] 

Christina. [Speaking as she enters.] Well, 
now’s your chance, Dave. What have you 
got to talk to me about? 

David. [Staring at her.] What’s the idea, 
Chris? 

Christina. [Setting the bag down by the 
door.] I’m going away with Hester. Are 
you coming, too? 

David, [staggered.] Now? 

Christina. In a few minutes. I came down 
ahead. No, don’t go, Mrs. Phelps. And 
won’t you stay, too, Robert? I think it’s 
best that we should thrash this question out 
together, here and now, for good and all. 

Mrs . Phelps. What question, Christina? 

Christina. The David question, Mrs. 
Phelps. Whether David is going on from this 
point as your son or as my husband. 

Robert What? 

Christina. Isn’t that the issue? 

[She asks the question less of David 
than of Mrs. Phelps, who turns to her 
sons in terror.] 

Mrs . Phelps. I can’t go through this a 
second time! 

David . [Quieting her with a gesture.] No 
one expects you to. ... [To Christina, 
pleading, almost pathetically.] You’re not 
going to begin all that again, Chris? 

Christina. I’m afraid I am. 

David. But just as I was getting every¬ 
thing all straightened out . . . 

Christina. Were you doing that? 

David. If only you’ll leave things be, 
they’ll be all right. You may believe it or 
not . . 

Christina . I can’t believe it and I can’t 


leave things be. Oh, I’d walk out without a 
word, even loving you as I do, if I thought 
this state of affairs made any one of you 
happy. 

Robert. What state of affairs? 

Christina. The state of affairs you’ve all 
been living in and suffering from, for so 
long. 

Mrs. Phelps. You might let us judge our 
own happiness. 

Christina. I might, if you had any. But 
you haven’t. 

Robert. You’re quite sure of that? 

Christina. Quite, Robert. You’re all of 
you perfectly miserable! Am I wrong? 

Mrs. Phelps. Christina! Please! 

Robert. Thank you for being sorry for 
us! 

Christina. You give me such good reason, 
Robert. Such awfully good reason! Because 
you’re not really bad people, you know. 
You’re just wrong, all wrong, terribly, piti¬ 
fully, all of you, and you’re trapped . . . 

Mrs. Phelps. What we say in anger, we 
sometimes regret, Christina. . . . 

Christina. Oh, I’m not angry. I was, but 
I’ve got over it. I rather fancy myself, now, 
as a sort of scientific Nemesis. I mean to 
strip this house and to show it up for what 
it really is. I mean to show you up, Mrs. 
Phelps. Then Dave can use his own judg¬ 
ment. 

Mrs. Phelps [Blank terror at this at¬ 
tack.] Oh! Dave, I . . . 

David. Now, Mother! Chris! Haven’t 
you any consideration for our feelings? Are 
they nothing to you? 

Christina. I’m trying to save my love, my 
home, my husband, and my baby’s father. 
Are they nothing to you? 

David. But surely I can be both a good 
son and a good husband! 

Christina. Not if your mother knows it, 
you can’t! 

Mrs. Phelps. [A last desperate snatch at 
dignity.] If you’ll excuse me, I’d rather not 
stay to be insulted again. [She is going.] 

Christina. You’ll probably lose him if you 
don’t stay, Mrs. Phelps! [Mrs. Phelps 
stays. Christina turns to David.] No, 
Dave. There’s no good in any more pre¬ 
tending. Your mother won’t allow you to 
divide your affections and I refuse to go on 
living with you on any basis she will allow. 

Mrs. Phelps. I cannot see that this is 
necessary. 

Christina. It’s a question a great many 
young wives leave unsettled, Mrs. Phelps. 
I’m not going to make that mistake. [Back 
to Dave again.] You see, Dave, I’m not 
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beating about the bush. I’m not persuading 
you or wasting any time on tact. Do you 
want your chance or don’t you? Because, 
if you don’t, I’ll have to get over being in 
love with you as best I can and . . . 

David. I wish you wouldn’t talk this way, 
Chris! 

Christina. Are you coming with me? On 
the understanding that, for the present, un¬ 
til your affections are definitely settled on 
your wife and child, you avoid your mother’s 
society entirely. Well? What do you say? 

David. I don’t know what to say. 

Christina. You never do, Dave darling. 

David. I’m too shocked. I’ve never been 
so shocked in my life. 

Christina. [A glance at her wrist watch.] 
Just take your time and think before you 
speak. 

David. I don’t mean that I don’t know 
what to say about taking my chance, as you 
call it. I can answer that by reminding you 
of your duty to me. I can answer that by 
calling all this what I called it last night. 
Morbid rot! But I am shocked at your talk¬ 
ing this way about my mother and to her 
face, too! 

Christina. Is that your answer? 

David. No, it isn’t! But a man’s mother 
is his mother. 

Christina. So you said last night. I’m not 
impressed. An embryological accident is no 
grounds for honor. Neither is a painful con¬ 
finement, for I understand, Mrs. Phelps, 
that you’re very proud of the way you bore 
your children. I know all about the legend 
of yourself as a great woman that you’ve 
built up these thirty years for your sons to 
worship. It hasn’t taken me long to see that 
you’re not fit to be any one’s mother. 

David. Chris! 

Robert. [Speaking at the same time.] See 
here, now! 

Mrs. Phelps. Let her go on! Let her go 
on! She will explain that or retract it! 

Christina. I’m only too glad to explain. 
It’s just what I’ve been leading up to. And 
I’ll begin by saying that if my baby ever 
feels about me as your sons feel about you, 
I hope that somebody will \ake a little en¬ 
ameled pistol and shoot me, because I’ll 
deserve it. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Going again.] I’ve been in¬ 
sulted once too often. 

Christina. I don’t mean to insult you. 
I’m being as scientific and impersonal as 
possible. 

Robert. Good God! 

Christina. [Regardless.] Speaking of in¬ 
sults, though, what explanation can you offer 


me for your rudeness to me as a guest in 
your house? 

Mrs. Phelps. I have not been rude to you. 

Christina. You have been appallingly rude. 
Second question: Why do you resent the fact 
that I am going to have a baby? 

Mrs. Phelps. I don’t resent it. 

Christina. Then why are you so churlish 
about it? 

Mrs. Phelps . Your indelicacy about it 
would have . . . 

Christina. That’s another evasion. You’re 
afraid that baby will give me another and 
stronger hold on David and you mean to 
separate David and me if it’s humanly pos¬ 
sible. 

Mrs. Phelps. I do not! I do not! 

Christina. Did you or did you not bend 
every effort to separate Hester and Robert? 

Mrs. Phelps. I most certainly did not! 

Christina. Then how do you account for 
the deliberate and brutal lies you told Hester 
about Robert? Because she did lie to Hester 
about you, Robert. She told Hester that you 
never wanted to marry her. 

Robert. [Aghast.] Mother, you didn’t! 

Mrs. Phelps. Of course I didn’t! 

Christina. [Joan of Arc raising the siege 
of Orleans.] I heard her. And I heard her 
call both of you back, last night, when you 
ran out to save Hester from drowning. I 
heard her call you back from saving a 
drowning girl for fear of your catching cold. 
I heard her. I heard her. 

David. [Shaken.] You shouldn’t have 
called us, Mother! 

Christina. Can she deny that her one idea 
is to keep her sons dependent on her? Can 
she deny that she opposes any move that 
either one of you makes toward independ¬ 
ence? Can she deny that she is outraged by 
your natural impulses toward other women? 

Mrs. Phelps. [Furious.] I deny all of it! 

Christina. You may deny it until you’re 
black in the face; every accusation I make 
is true! You belong to a type that’s very 
common in this country, Mrs. Phelps—a 
type of self-centered, self-pitying, son- 
devouring tigress, with unmentionable pro¬ 
clivities suppressed on the side. 

David. Chris! 

Christina. I’m not at all sure it wouldn’t 
be a good idea, just as an example to the 
rest of the tribe, to hang one of your kind 
every now and then! 

Robert. Really! 

Christina . Oh, there are normal mothers 
around; mothers who want their children to 
be men and women and take care of them¬ 
selves; mothers who are people, too, and 
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don’t have to be afraid of loneliness after 
they’ve outlived their motherhood; mothers 
who can look on their children as people and 
enjoy them as people and not be forever 
holding on to them and pawing them and 
fussing about their health and singing them 
lullabies and tucking them up as though they 
were everlasting babies. But you’re not one 
of the normal ones, Mrs. Phelps! Look at 
your sons, if you don’t believe me. You’ve 
destroyed Robert. You’ve swallowed him 
up until there’s nothing left of him but an 
effete make-believe. Now he’s gone melan¬ 
choly mad and disgraced himself. And Dave! 
Poor Dave! The best he can do is dodge the 
more desperate kinds of unhappiness by pre¬ 
tending! How he survived at all is beyond 
me. If you’re choking a bit on David, now, 
that’s my fault, because you’d have swallowed 
him up, too, if I hadn’t come along to save 
him! Talk about cannibals! You and your 
kind beat any cannibals I’ve ever heard of! 
And what makes you doubly deadly and 
dangerous is that people admire you and 
your kind. They actually admire you! You 
professional mothers! . . . You see, I’m 
taking this differently from that poor child 
upstairs. She’s luckier than I am, too. She 
isn’t married to one of your sons. Do you 
remember what she said about children yes¬ 
terday? “Have ’em. Love ’em. And leave 
’em be.” 

Mrs. Phelps . You are entitled to your 
opinions, Christina, just as I am to mine 
and David is to his. I only hope that he sees 
the kind of woman he’s married. I hope he 
sees the sordidness, the hardness, the nasti¬ 
ness she offers him for his life. 

Christina. [An involuntary cry of pain.] 
I’m not nasty! I’m not! 

Mrs. Phelps. What have you to offer 
David? 

Christina. A hard time. A chance to work 
on his own. A chance to be on his own. 
Very little money on which to share with me 
the burden of raising his child. The pleasure 
of my society. The solace of my love. The 
enjoyment of my body. To which I have 
reason to believe he is not indifferent. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Revolted.] Ugh! 

Christina. Can you offer so much? 

Mrs. Phelps. I offer a mother’s love. Or 
perhaps you scoff at that? 

Christina. Not if it’s kept within bounds. 
I hope my baby loves me. I’m practically 
certain I’m going to love my baby. But 
within bounds. 

Mrs. Phelps. And what do you mean by 
within bounds? 

Christina. To love my baby with as much 


and as deep respect as I hope my baby will 
feel for me if I deserve its respect. To love 
my baby unpossessingly; above all, unro- 
mantically. 

Mrs. Phelps . I suppose that’s biology! You 
don’t know the difference between good and 
evil! 

Christina. As a biologist, though, I do 
know the difference between life and death. 
And I know sterility when I see it. I doubt 
if evil is any more than a fancy name for 
sterility. And sterility, of course, is what you 
offer Dave. Sterility for his mind as well as 
for his body. That’s your professional 
mother’s stock in trade. Only we’ve been over 
that, haven’t we? Well, Dave! How about 
it? 

Robert. I think this has gone far enough! 

Mrs. Phelps. No! This woman has got to 
answer me one question. 

Christina. Willingly. What is it? 

Mrs. Phelps. How old were you when you 
married? 

Christina. The same age I am now. 
Twenty-nine. 

Mrs. Phelps. I was twenty. 

Christina. Just Hester’s age. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Riding over her.] I was 
twenty and my husband was fifteen years 
older than I. Oh, thirty-five isn’t old, but 
he was a widower, too, and an invalid. Every 
one told me I’d made a great match. And I 
thought I had. But before we’d been married 
a week, I saw my illusions shattered. I knew 
at the end of a week how miserable and 
empty my marriage was. He was good to 
me. He made very few demands on me. 
But he never dreamed of bringing the least 
atom of happiness into my life. Or of ro¬ 
mance. . . . Only a woman who has lived 
without romance knows how to value it. . . . 
That isn’t true of my life either. I didn’t live 
without romance. I found it . . . and I’m 
proud to have found it where you say it 
doesn’t belong ... in motherhood. I found 
it in my two babies. In Dave first and in 
Robin four years later. I found it in doing 
for them myself all those things which, now¬ 
adays, nurses and governesses are hired to 
do. To spare mothers! I never asked to be 
spared. . . . Their father died. The night he 
died, Robin had croup and I had to make 
the final choice between my duties. I stayed 
with Robin. You, with your modern ideas 
and your science, Christina, would you have 
chosen differently? I knew the difference be¬ 
tween life and death that night. And I’ve 
known it for every step of the way I battled 
for Robin’s health, every step as I taught 
Dave his gentleness and his generosity. • • • 
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If I made my mistakes, and I’m only human 
I’m sorry for them. But I can point to 
my two sons and say that my mistakes could 
not have been serious ones.... Think! I was 
a widow, rich, and very pretty, at twenty- 
five. Think what that means! But I had 
found my duty and I never swerved from it. 
. . . There was one man in particular. A fine 
man. But I resisted. I knew that second 
marriage was not for me. Not when I had 
my sons. I put them first, always. ... I shall 
not stoop to answer any of the foulnesses you 
have charged me with. They are beneath my 
dignity as a woman and my contempt as a 
mother. No, there is one I cannot leave 
unanswered. That word “sterility.” Sterility 
is what I offer David, you say. I wonder, is 
sterility David’s word for all he has had of 
me these thirty years? Let him answer that 
for himself. All my life I have saved to 
launch my two boys on their careers, saved 
in vision as well as in money. I don’t offer 
my sons a love half dedicated to selfish, per¬ 
sonal ambition. I don’t offer them careers 
limited by the demands of other careers. I 
offer David a clear field ahead and a com¬ 
plete love to sustain him, a mother’s love, 
until a real marriage, a suitable marriage may 
be possible for him. And I do not deny that 
I would cut off my right hand and bum the 
sight out of my eyes to rid my son of you! 
. . . That is how I answer your impersonal 
science, Christina. 

Christina . [Before either of the boys can 
speak.] I see! . . . Well. . . . It’s a very 
plausible and effective answer. And I’m sure 
you mean it and I believe it’s sincere. But 
it is the answer of a woman whose husband 
let her down pretty hard and who turned for 
satisfaction to her sons. .. . I’m almost sorry 
I can’t say more for it, but I can’t. . . . [She 
turns from Mrs. Phelps to the two sons.] 
It’s a pity she didn’t marry again. Things 
would have been so much better for both 
of you if she had. [Then, with an increasing 
force , to David.] But the fact remains, Dave, 
that she did separate you and me last night 
and that she separated us because she couldn’t 
bear the thought of our sleeping together. 
[They flinch at this, but she downs them.] 
And she couldn’t bear that because she re¬ 
fuses to believe that you’re a grown man and 
capable of desiring a woman. And that’s 
because, grown man that you are, down, down 
in the depths of her, she still wants to suckle 
you at her breast! 

David . [A cry of horror.] Chris! 

Robert . [At the same time.] Good God! 

Mrs . Phelps . [At the same time.] No! 

Christina . You find that picture revolting, 


do you? Well, so it is. ... I can’t wait any 
longer for your answer, Dave. 

David. I don’t think you’ve any sense of 
decency left in you. Of all the filthy, vile ... 

Christina. I’m sorry you feel that way. 

David. How else can I feelj 

Christina. Is that your answer? 

David. I want to do the right thing, but... 

Christina. Remember me, won’t you, on 
Mother’s Day! [Then she calls out.] Are 
you ready, Hester? 

David. You make things mighty hard, 
Chris, for a man who knows what fair play 
is and gratitude and all those other things 
I naturally feel for my mother. 

Christina. Do I? 

David. What do you expect me to say? 

Christina. I don’t know. I’ve never known. 
That’s been the thrill of it. [Hester, dressed 
for her journey, appears in the door and 
sta?ids beside Christina. Christina’s arm 
encircles the younger girVs shoulders.] It’s 
time, Hester. 

Hester. Isn’t David coming with us? 

Christina. I’m afraid not. 

Hester. Oh, Christina! 

Christina. Sssh! Never mind. It can’t 
be helped. 

Robert. [Breaking out.] Hester! Hester! 
Couldn’t we try again? Couldn’t you . . . 

Hester. What? 

Robert . I mean . . . what are you going 
to do . . . now? 

Hester. I don’t know. [Then a smile 
comes through.] Yes, I do, too, know. I’m 
going to marry an orphan. 

Christina. [A long look at David.] 
Good-by, Dave. 

David. [Desperately pleading .] Chris, 
you can’t! It isn’t fair to me! 

Christina. [Still looking at him.] I’m 
sorry it’s come to this. ... It might easily 
have been so . . . 

[Her voice chokes with crying. She picks 
up her bag where she put it down beside 
the door and goes quickly out. Hester, 
with a reproachful glance at David, fol¬ 
lows her. David stands rigid. Mrs. 
Phelps watches him. Robert covers 
his foce with his hands. Then the front 
door slams and David comes suddenly 
to life.] 

David. [A frantic cry.] Chris! [He turns 
excitedly to his mother.] I’m sorry, Mother, 
but I guess I’ll have to go. 

Mrs. Phelps . [Reeling.] No, Dave! No! 
No! 

David. I guess she’s right. 

Mrs. Phelps . Oh, no! You mustn’t say 
that! You mustn’t say that! 
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David. [Holding her off from him.] I 
can’t help it. She said we were trapped. We 
are trapped. I’m trapped. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Absolutely beyond herself .] 
No) No! She isn’t right! She can’t be right! 
I won’t believe it! 

David. [Breaking loose from her.] I can’t 
help that! 

Mrs. Phelps. [Speaking at the same time.] 
For God’s sake, Dave, don’t go with her! 
Not with that awful woman, Dave! That 
wicked woman! For God’s sake don’t leave 
me for her, Dave! [She turns wildly to 
Robert.] You know it isn’t true, Robin! 
You know it was vile, what she said! Tell 
him! Tell him! [But he is gone.] Dave! 
My boy! My boy! My boy! Oh, my God! 
Dave! She isn’t right! She isn’t, Dave! Dave! 
Dave! [The front door slams a second 
time. An awful pause, then:] He’s gone. 

Robert. [Uncovering his face.] Who? 
Dave? 

Mrs. Phelps. Can you see them from the 
window? 

Robert. [Looking out.] Yes. . . . They’re 
talking. . . . Now he’s kissed her and taken 
the suitcase. , , t Now he’s helping Hester 


. . . Hester into the car. . . . Now he’s get¬ 
ting in. ... Now they’re starting. 

Mrs. Phelps. I loved him too much. I’ve 
been too happy. Troubles had to come. I 
must be brave. I must bear my troubles 
bravely. 

Robert. [Turning to her.] Poor Mother! 

Mrs. Phelps. I must remember that I still 
have one of my great sons. I must keep my 
mind on that. 

Robert. [A step or two toward her.] That’s 
right, Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps. And we’ll go abroad, my 
great Robin and I, and stay as long as ever 
we please. 

Robert. [4$ he kneels beside her.] Yes, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Phelps. [Her voice growing stronger 
as that deeply religious point of view of hers 
comes to her rescue.] And you must remem¬ 
ber what David, in his blindness, has for¬ 
gotten. That mother love suffereth long and 
is kind; envieth not, is not puffed up, is not 
easily provoked; beareth all things; believ- 
eth all things; hopeth all things; endureth 
all things. ... At least, I think my love does? 

Robert. [Engulfed forever.] Yes, Mother. 
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JUSTICE* 

A Tragedy in Four Acts 

By 

JOHN GALSWORTHY 


u -ttustice” is typical of its author’s 
I dramaturgy and of its period in the 
dJ/ English theater, that of penetrating nat¬ 
uralism. Galsworthy is the artist research 
worker in life. He presents both sides of a dra- ^ 
matic conflict with a jurist’s instinct for equity.' 
He holds the scales of justice with an appar¬ 
ent detachment that almost obscures his 
strong sentiment of pity for the victims of 
institutionalism, who are his favorite dra¬ 
matic figures. “The plays,” says Mr. Coates, 
“are a tremendous indictment of the whole 
fabric of modern civilization, and at the 
same time a passionate appeal for under¬ 
standing sympathy with the innocent victims 
of a social system for which all of us are 
responsible.” Galsworthy reveals the social 
system quite as he sees it, and so makes 
it condemn itself. In his plays, as in his 
novels, he has created valuable and lasting 
social documents, vividly representative of 
contemporary British culture. More con¬ 
scientiously than any English dramatist he 
imposed on his plays the artistic restraint 
of a dispassionate observer. But balance and 
intellectuality are admirable rather than in¬ 
spirational or moving. Justice, however, is 
a Galsworthy play that most surely grips 
and moves, although in it the author main¬ 
tains the attitude of perfect fairness to both 
sides. The selection of Strife in 1930 for pro¬ 
duction by the public-spirited director of 
the Huddersfield theater in hopes of ending 
the long-standing strike in that Yorkshire 
town, is conclusive testimony to Galsworthy’s 
accuracy of observation and fairness in pres¬ 
entation. It is generally stated that the penal 
ractices portrayed in Justice were mitigated 
ecause of the profound effect of the play. 

Galsworthy’s artistry is further signifi¬ 
cant. In form and manner his plays mark 
the farthest advance in England of the 

# Copyright, 19.10, by John Galaworthy. 
Reprinted by permiaaion of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


realist’s art, as it emerged in the ’nineties 
to culminate what seemed the age-long de¬ 
velopment toward actuality in representa¬ 
tional drama. With poise, irony, and a sense 
of proportion, reminiscent of the Greek form, 
with the clarity and technical proficiency of 
the French, and with the vivid perception of 
colorful personalities peculiar to the British 
theater, he is still able to give a faultless 
surface impression of realism, including so¬ 
cial background and carefully observed psy¬ 
chology. His work springs full-armed from 
the best traditions of literature and the the¬ 
ater. 

He has made clear his artistic ideals and 
methods in various published statements, 
which are of great value to the student of 
drama. 

These excerpts are especially significant: 

drama must be shaped so as to have 
a spire of meaning. Every grouping of life 
and character has its inherent moral; and 
the business of the dramatist is so to pose 
the group as to bring that moral poignantly 
to the light of day. Such is the moral that 
exhales from plays like Lear, Hamlet , and 
Macbeth. But such is not the moral to be 
found in the great bulk of contemporary 
drama.” 

After defining the moral purpose of one 
school of dramatists, as setting “before the 
public that which it wishes to have set be¬ 
fore it, the views and codes of life by which 
the public lives,” and the moral teaching of 
a second school, as setting “before the pub¬ 
lic those views and codes of life by which 
the dramatist himself lives,” Galsworthy 
chooses for himself a third course: “To set 
before the public no cut-and-dried codes, 
but the phenomena of life and character, 
selected and combined, but not distorted , by 
the dramatist’s outlook, set down without 
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fear, favor, or prejudice, leaving the public 
to put down such poor moral as nature may 
afford. This third method requires a certain 
detachment; it requires a sympathy with, a 
love of, and a curiosity as to, things for 
their own sake.” 

“To the making of good drama, as to the 
practice of every other art, there must be 
brought an almost passionate love of disci¬ 
pline, a white-heat of self respect, a desire to 
make the truest, fairest, best thing in one’s 
power; and ... to these must be added an 
eye that does not flinch.” 

“A good plot is that sure edifice which 
slowly rises out of the interplay of circum¬ 
stance on temperament, and temperament 
on circumstance, within the enclosing atmos¬ 
phere of an idea. A human being is the best 
plot there is. . . . He is organic. And so it 
must be with a good play.” 

“True dramatic action is what characters 
do, at once contrary, as it were, to expecta¬ 
tion, and yet because they have already done 
other things. . . . The dramatist who hangs 
his characters to a plot, instead of hanging 
his plot to his characters, is guilty of cardinal 
sin.” 

“The art of writing true dramatic dialogue 
is an austere art, denying itself all license, 
grudging every sentence devoted to the mere 
machinery of the play, suppressing all jokes 
and epigrams severed from character, relying 
for fun and pathos on the fun and tears of 
life. . . . Take care of character: action and 
dialogue will take care of themselves. . . . 
The naturalistic is the most exacting and 
difficult of all techniques. It is easy enough 
to reproduce the exact conversation and 
movement of persons in a room; it is des¬ 
perately hard to produce the perfectly natural 
conversation and movements of those per¬ 
sons, when each natural phrase spoken and 
each natural movement made has not only to 
contribute toward the growth and perfection 
of a drama’s soul, but also to be revelation, 
phrase by phrase, movement by movement, 
of essential traits of character.” 

Some Platitudes Concerning Drama . 

“A man here and there has turned up who 
has imagined something true to what he has 
really seen and felt, and has projected it 
across the footlights in such a way as to 
make other people feel it. This is all that 
has happened lately on our stage.” 

4#gfo-American Drama and Its Future . 


PRODUCTION 

The first response made in England to the 
Little Theater movement in France and Ger¬ 
many, dating from 1887, was the founding 
of the Independent Theatre in London in 
1891 by J. T. Grein. At this theater were 
first put into rigorous effect the “slice-of- 
life” theories of Ibsen and the French natu¬ 
ralists. Realism was not new on the English 
stage either in speech or setting, but Grein 
and his company insisted upon the com¬ 
pletely artistic conception of a realism made 
consistent and rigorously illusory. Every¬ 
thing traditional and theatrical was dis¬ 
carded. Plays by Ibsen and Shaw were 
among the first to be given such a represent¬ 
ation in England. The public appealed to was 
small, and hostility ran high, but, as Shaw 
remarked, “Everything followed from that: 
the production of Arms and the Man, . . . 
Miss Horniman’s establishment of Repertory 
Theatres in Dublin and Manchester, the 
Stage Society, Granville-Barker’s tentative 
matinees of Candida at the Court Theatre, 
the full-blown management of Vedrenne and 
Barker, Edie Craig’s Pioneers, and the final 
relegation of the nineteenth-century London 
theater to the dustbin by Barrie. . . .” 

As Shaw implies, the management, how¬ 
ever brief, of Granville-Barker and J. E. 
Vedrenne at the Court Theatre (1904-1907) 
was a fulfilment of the ambitions of English 
naturalist reformers. Works by Shaw, Barrie, 
and Granville-Barker were produced under 
these auspices in a manner fully in accord 
with the writer’s artistic ideals. Granville- 
Barker must be regarded as one of the most 
influential producers of the modem English 
theater. The Silver Box was the great dis¬ 
covery of the management. Without Gran¬ 
ville-Barker’s appreciation it is doubtful that 
Galsworthy would have become a practical 
dramatist. His first plays would probably 
not have been accepted at any other theater. 
After the abandonment of the Court Theatre 
in 1907, Galsworthy’s plays continued to be 
produced either by Granville-Barker or by 
Vedrenne at other theaters. Strife and Jus¬ 
tice were done at The Duke of York’s in 
1909—1910, and The Pigeon at the Royalty 
in 1912. The production in New York of 
Galsworthy’s Strife by Winthrop Ames at 
the New Theatre (later the Century) in 1910 
and of The Pigeon at the Little Theatre in 
1912 marked what was probaibly the highest 
point reached on the American stage of 
that period in the naturalistic technique of 
which Galsworthy was the symbol dra¬ 
matist. 
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Born 1867, Coombe, Surrey. 

Harrow and Oxford to 1889. 

1890, Called to the Bar. Years devoted to travel and 
writing. 
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donym of John Sinjohn. 
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management of the Royal Court Theatre for the pro¬ 
duction of new plays of literary merit. 

1906, The Silver Box produced at the Royal Court Theatre. 
The Man of Property published. 

1929, Order of Merit. (Refused a Knighthood.) 

1932, Awarded Nobel Prize for Literature. 

Died 1933. 
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1906 The Silver Box. 1907 Joy. 1909 
Strife. 1910 Justice. 1911 The Little Dream. 

1912 The Pigeon. 1912 The Eldest Son. 

1913 The Fugitive. 1914 The Mob. 1914 
Hall-Marked. 1915 A Bit 0’ Love. 1915 
The Little Man. 1917 The Foundations. 
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The First and the Last. 1921 Punch and Go. 
1921* A Family Man. 1921 The Sun. 1922 
Windows. 1922 Loyalties. 1924 The Forest. 
1924 Old English. 1925 The Show. 1926 
Escape. 1929 Exiled. 1929 The Roof. 1935 
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VII). 1935 The Golden Eggs (unfinished). 
1935 Similes (unfinished). 
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Some Platitudes Concerning Drama, pub¬ 
lished in The Inn of Tranquillity, 1912. 
Anglo-American Drama and Its Future, pub¬ 
lished in Another Sheaf, 1919. Glimpses and 
Reflections (passim), 1937. 



JUSTICE 


Persons of the Play 


Walter^"How, his son) solicitors - 
Robert Cokeson, their managing clerk . 
William Falder, their junior clerk. 
Sweedle, their office-boy. 

Wister, a detective. 

Cowley, a cashier. 

Mr. Justice Floyd, a judge. 

Harold Cleaver, an old advocate. 
Hector Frome, a young advocate. 
Captain Danson, V.C., a prison governor. 


The Rev. Hugh Miller, a prison chaplain. 
Edward Clements, a prison doctor. 

Wooder, a chief warder. 

Moaney ] 

Clipton \ convicts. 

O’Cleary J 

Ruth Honeywill, a woman. 

A Number of Barristers, Solicitors, Spec¬ 
tators, Ushers, Reporters, Jurymen, 
Warders, and Prisoners. 


Time: The Present. 

ACT I.—The office of James and Walter How . Morning. July. 

ACT II. — Assizes. Afternoon. October. 

ACT III.—A prison. December. 

SCENE I.—The Governor’s office. 

SCENE II.—A corridor. 

SCENE III.—A cell. 

ACT IV.—The office of James and Walter How. Morning. March, two years later. 


ACT I 


SCENE. —The managing clerk’s room, at 
the offices of James and Walter How, 
on a July morning. The room is old- 
fashioned > furnished with well-worn 
mahogany and leather, and lined with 
tin boxes and estate plans. It has three 
doors. Two of them are close together 
in the center of a wall. One of these 
two doors leads to the outer office, which 
is divided from the managing clerk’s 
room only by a partition of wood and 
clear glass; and when the door into this 
outer office is opened there can be seen 
the wide outer door leading out on to 
the stone stairway of the building. The 
other of these two center doors leads 
to the junior clerk’s room. The third 
door is that leading to the partners’ 
room. 

[The managing clerk, Cokeson, is sitting 
at his table adding up figures in a pass¬ 
book, and murmuring their numbers to 
himself. He is a man of sixty, wearing 
spectacles; rather short, with a bald 
head, and an honest , pug-dog face . He 
is dressed in a well-worn black frock- 
coat and pepper-and-salt trousers .] 


Cokeson. And five’s twelve, and three— 
fifteen, nineteen, twenty-three, thirty-two, 
forty-one—and carry four. [He ticks the 
page, and goes on murmuring .] Five, seven, 
twelve, seventeen, twenty-four and nine, 
thirty-three, thirteen and carry one. 

[He again makes a tick. The outer of¬ 
fice door is opened, and Sweedle, the 
office-boy, appears, closing the door be¬ 
hind him. He is a pale youth of sixteen , 
with spiky hair.] 

Cokeson. [With grumpy expectation .] 
And carry one. 

Sweedle. There’s a party wants to sea 
Falder, Mr. Cokeson. 

Cokeson. Five, nine, sixteen, twenty-one^ 
twenty-nine—and carry two. Sent him to 
Morris’s. What name? 

Sweedle . Honeywill. 

Cokeson. What’s his business? 

Sweedle. It’s a woman. 

Cokeson . A lady? 

Sweedle. No, a person. 

Cokeson. Ask her in. Take this pass* 
book to Mr. James. 

[He closes the pass-book.] 
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Sweedle. [Reopening the door.'] Will you 
come in, please? 

[Ruth Honeywill comes in. She is a 
tall woman, twenty-six years old, un¬ 
pretentiously dressed, with black hair 
and eyes, and an ivory-white, clear-cut 
face. She stands very still, having a 
natural dignity of pose and gesture. 
Sweedle goes out into the partners 9 
room with the pass-book.] 

Cokes on. [Looking around at Ruth.] 
The young man’s out. [ Suspiciously .] State 
your business, please. 

Ruth. [Who speaks in a matter-of-fact 
voice, and with a slight West-Country ac¬ 
cent.] It’s a personal matter, sir. 

Cokeson. We don’t allow private callers 
here. Will you leave a message? 

Ruth. I’d rather see him, please. 

[She narrows her dark eyes and gives 
him a honeyed look.] 

Cokeson. [Expanding.] It’s all against 
the rules. Suppose I had my friends here 
to see me! It’d never do! 

Ruth. No, sir. 

Cokeson. [A little taken aback.] Exactly! 
And here you are wanting to see a junior 
clerk! 

Ruth. Yes, sir; I must see him. 

Cokeson. [Turning full around to her with 
a sort of outraged interest.] But this is a 
lawyer’s office. Go to his private address. 

Ruth. He’s not there. 

Cokeson. [Uneasy.] Are you related to 
the party? 

Ruth. No, sir. 

Cokeson. [In real embarrassment.] I 
don’t know what to say. It’s no affair of 
the office. 

Ruth. But what am I to do? 

Cokeson. Dear me! I can’t tell you that. 
[Sweedle comes back. He crosses to 
the outer office and passes through into 
it, with a quizzical look at Cokeson, 
carefully leaving the door an inch or 
two open.] 

Cokeson . [Fortified by this look.] This 
won’t do, you know, this won’t do at all. 
Suppose one of the partners came in! 

[An incoherent knocking and chuckling 
is heard from the outer door of the 
outer office .] 

Sweedle. [Putting his head in.] There’s 
some children outside here. 

Ruth. They’re mine, please. 

Sweedle. Shall I hold them in check? 

Ruth. They’re quite small, sir. 

[She takes a step towards Cokeson.] 

Cokeson. You mustn’t take up his time 
in office hours; we’re a clerk short as it is. 


Ruth. It’s a matter of life and death. 

Cokeson. [Again outraged .] Life and 

death! 

Sweedle. Here is Falder. 

[Falder has entered through the outer 
office. He is a pale, good-looking young 
man, with quick, rather scared eyes . 
He moves towards the door of the 
clerk’s office, and stands there irreso¬ 
lute^ 

Cokeson. Well, I’ll give you a minute* 
It’s not regular. 

[Taking up a bundle of papers, he goes 
out into the partner’s room.] 

Ruth. [In a low , hurried voice.] He’s on 
the drink again, Will. He tried to cut my 
throat last night. I came out with the chil¬ 
dren before he was awake. I went around 
to you- 

Falder. I’ve changed my digs. 

Ruth. Is it all ready for tonight? 

Falder. I’ve got the tickets. Meet me 
11.45 at the booking office. For God’s sake 
don’t forget we’re man and wife! [Looking 
at her with tragic intensity.] Ruth! 

Ruth. You’re not afraid of going, are 
you? 

Falder. Have you got your things, and 
the children’s? 

Ruth. Had to leave them, for fear of 
waking Honeywill, all but one bag. I can’t 
go near home again. 

Falder. [Wincing.] All that money gone 
for nothing. How much must you have? 

Ruth. Six pounds—I could do with that, 
I think. 

Falder. Don’t give away where we’re go¬ 
ing. [As if to himself.] When I get out 
there I mean to forget it all. 

Ruth. If you’re sorry, say so. I’d sooner 
he killed me than take you against your will. 

Falder. [With a queer smile.] We’ve got 
to go. I don’t care; I’ll have you. 

Ruth. You’ve just to say; it’s not too 
late. 

Falder. It is too late. Here’s seven pounds. 
Booking office—11.45 tonight. If you weren’t 
what you are to me, Ruth-! 

Ruth. Kiss me! 

[They cling together passionately, then 
fly apart just as Cokeson reenters the 
room. Ruth turns and goes out through 
the outer office. Cokeson advances de¬ 
liberately to his chair and seats himself.] 

Cokeson. This isn’t right, Falder. 

Falder. It shan’t occur again, sir. 

Cokeson. It’s an improper use of these 
premises. 

Falder. Yes, sir. 

Cokeson . You quite understand—the party 
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was in some distress; and, having children 

with her, I allowed my feelings- [He 

opens a drawer and produces from it a tract.] 
Just take this! “Purity in the Home.” It is 
a well-written thing. 

Falder. [Taking it, with a peculiar ex¬ 
pression .] Thank you, sir. 

Cokeson . And look here, Falder. before 
Mr. Walter comes, have you finished up that 
cataloguing Davis had in hand before he 
left? 

Falder . I shall have done with it tomor¬ 
row, sir—for good. 

Cokeson . It’s over a week since Davis 
went. Now it won't do, Falder. You’re neg¬ 
lecting your work for private life. I shan’t 
mention about the party having called, 
but- 

Falder. [Passing into his room.] Thank 
you, sir. 

[Cokeson stares at the door through 
which Falder has gone out; then shakes 
his head, and is just settling down to 
write, when Walter How comes in 
through the outer office. He is a rather 
refined-looking man of thirty-five, with 
a pleasant, almost apologetic voice.] 

Walter. Good morning, Cokeson. 

Cokeson. Morning, Mr. Walter. 

Walter. My father here? 

Cokeson. [Always with a certain patron¬ 
age as to a young man who might be doing 
better ] Mr. James has been here since 
eleven o’clock. 

Walter. I’ve been in to see the pictures, 
at the Guildhall. 

Cokeson. [Looking at him as though this 
were exactly what was to be expected.] Have 
you now—ye-es. This lease of Boulter’s— 
am I to send it to counsel? 

Walter. What does my father say? 

Cokeson. ’Aven’t bothered him. 

Walter. Well, we can’t be too careful. 

Cokeson. It’s such a little thing—hardly 
worth the fees. I thought you’d do it your¬ 
self. 

Walter. Send it, please. I don’t want the 
responsibility. 

Cokeson. [With an indescribable air of 
compassion.] Just as you like. This “right- 
of-way” case—we’ve got 'em on the deeds. 

Walter. I know; but the intention was 
obviously to exclude that bit of common 
ground. 

Cokeson . We needn’t worry about that. 
We’re the right side of the law. 

Walter. I don’t like it. 

Cokeson . [With an indulgent smile.] We 
shan’t want to set ourselves up against the 


law. Your father wouldn’t waste his time 
doing that. 

[As he speaks James How comes in 
from the partners ’ room. He is a short¬ 
ish man, with white side-whiskers, 
plentiful gray hair, shrewd eyes, and 
gold pince-nez .] 

James. Morning, Walter. 

Walter. How are you, Father? 

Cokeson. [Looking down his nose at the 
papers in his hand as though deprecating 
their size.] I’ll just take Boulter’s lease in 
to young Falder to draft the instructions. 

[He goes out into Falder’s room.] 

Walter. About that “right-of-way” case? 

James. Oh, well we must go forward there. 
I thought you told me yesterday the firm’s 
balance was over four hundred. 

Walter. So it is. 

James. [Holding out the pass-book to his 
son.] Three—five—one, no recent checks. 
Just get me out the check-book. 

[Walter goes to a cupboard, unlocks a 
drawer and produces a check-book.] 

James. Tick the pounds in the counter¬ 
foils. Five, fifty-four, seven, five, twenty- 
eight, twenty, ninety, eleven, fifty-two, sev¬ 
enty-one. Tally? 

Walter. [Nodding.] Can’t understand. 
Made sure it was over four hundred. 

James. Give me the check-book. [He 
takes the check-book and cons the counter¬ 
foils.] What’s this ninety? 

Walter. Who drew it? 

James. You. 

Walter. [Taking the check-book.] July 
7th? That’s the day I went down to look 
over the Trenton Estate—last Friday week; 
I came back on the Tuesday, you remember. 
But look here, Father, it was nine I drew a 
check for Five guineas to Smithers and my 
expenses. It just covered all but half a 
crown. 

James. [Gravely.] Let’s look at that 
ninety check. [He sorts the check out from 
the bundle in the pocket of the pass-book.] 
Seems all right. There’s no nine here. This 
is bad. Who cashed that nine-pound check? 

Walter. [Puzzled and pained.] Let’s see! 
I was finishing Mrs. Reddy’s will—only just 
had time; yes—I gave it to Cokeson. 

James. Look at that t y: that yours? 

Walter. [After consideration.] My y*s 
curl back a little; this doesn’t. 

James. [As Cokeson reenters from Fal¬ 
der’s room.] We must ask him. Just come 
here and carry your mind back a bit, Coke¬ 
son. D’you remember cashing a check for 
Mr. Walter last Friday week—the day he 
went to Trenton? 
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Cokeson. Ye-es. Nine pounds. 

James. Look at this. 

[.Handing him the check.] 

Cokeson. No! Nine pounds. My lunch 
was just coming in; and of course I like it 
hot; I gave the check to Davis to run around 
to the bank. He brought it back, all gold— 
you remember, Mr. Walter, you wanted some 
silver to pay your cab. [ With a certain con¬ 
temptuous compassion.] Here, let me see. 
You’ve got the wrong check. 

[He takes check-book and pass-book 
from Walter.] 

Walter. Afraid not. 

Cokeson. [Having seen for himself.] It’s 
funny. 

James You gave it to Davis, and Davis 
sailed for Australia on Monday. Looks black, 
Cokeson. 

Cokeson . [Puzzled and upset.] Why this’d 
be a felony! No, no! there’s some mistake. 

James. I hope so. 

Cokeson. There’s never been anything of 
that sort in the office the twenty-nine years 
I’ve been here. 

James. [Looking at check and counter¬ 
foil.] This is a very clever bit of work; 
a warning to you not to leave space after 
your figures, Walter. 

Walter. [Vexed.] Yes, 1 know—I was in 
such a tearing hurry that afternoon. 

Cokeson. [Suddenly.] This has upset me. 

James. The counterfoil altered too—very 
deliberate piece of swindling. What was 
Davis’s ship? 

Walter. City of Rangoon. 

James. We ought to wire and have him 
arrested at Naples; he can’t be there yet. 

Cokeson. His poor young wife. I liked 
the young man. Dear, oh dear! In this 
office! 

Walter. Shall I go to the bank and ask 
the cashier? 

James. [Grimly.] Bring him around here. 
And ring up Scotland Yard. 

Walter. Really? 

He goes out through the outer office. 
ames paces the room. He stops and 
looks at Cokeson, who is disconsolately 
rubbing the knees of his trousers.] 

James. Well, Cokeson! There’s something 
in character, isn’t there? 

Cokeson. [Looking at him over his spec¬ 
tacles .] I don’t quite take you, sir. 

James. Your story would sound d-d 

thin to any one who didn’t know you. 

Cokeson. Ye-es! [He laughs. Then with 
sudden gravity.] I’m sorry for that young 
man. I feel it as if it was my own son, Mr. 
James. 


James. A nasty business! 

Cokeson . It unsettles you. All goes on 
regular, and then a thing like this happens. 
Shan’t relish my lunch today. 

James. As bad as that, Cokeson? 

Cokeson. It makes you think. [Confi¬ 
dentially.] He must have had temptation. 

James. Not so fast. We haven’t convicted 
him yet. 

Cokeson. I’d sooner have lost a month’s 
salary than had this happen. [He broods.] 

James. I hope that fellow will hurry up. 

Cokeson. [Keeping things pleasant for 
the cashier.] It isn’t fifty yards, Mr. James. 
He won’t be a minute. 

James. The idea of dishonesty about this 
office—it hits me hard, Cokeson. 

[He goes towards the door of the part¬ 
ners 9 room.] 

Sweedle. [Entering quietly , to Cokeson 
in a low voice.] She’s popped up again, sir 
—something she forgot to say to Falder. 

Cokeson. [Roused from his abstraction.] 
Eh? Impossible. Send her away! 

James. What’s that? 

Cokeson. Nothing, Mr. James. A private 
matter. Here, I’ll come myself. [He goes 
into the outer office as James passes into the 
partners 9 room.] Now, you really mustn’t— 
we can’t have anybody just now. 

Ruth. Not for a minute, sir? 

Cokeson. Reely! Reely! I can’t have it. 
If you want him, wait about; he’ll be going 
out for his lunch directly. 

Ruth. Yes, sir. 

[Walter, entering with the Cashier, 
passes Ruth as she leaves the outer 
office.] 

Cokeson. [To the Cashier, who resembles 
a sedentary dragoon.] Good morning. [To 
Walter.] Your father’s in there. 

[Walter crosses and goes into the part¬ 
ners 9 room.] 

Cokeson. It’s a nahsty, unpleasant little 
matter, Mr. Cowley. I’m quite ashamed to 
have to trouble you. 

Cowley. I remember the check quite well. 
[As if it were a liver.] Seemed in perfect 
order. 

Cokeson. Sit down, won’t you? I’m not a 
sensitive man, but a thing like this about 
the place—it’s not nice. I like people to be 
open and jolly together. 

Cowley. Quite so. 

Cokeson. [Buttonholing him, and glanc¬ 
ing towards the partners 9 room.] Of course, 
he’s a young man. I’ve told him about it 
before now—leaving space after his figures, 
but he wiU do it. 
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Cowley. I should remember the person’s 
face—quite a youth. 

Cokeson. I don’t think we shall be able 
to show him to you, as a matter of fact. 
[James and Walter have come back 
from the partners' room.'] 

James. Good morning, Mr. Cowley. 
You’ve seen my son and myself, you’ve 
seen Mr. Cokeson, and you’ve seen Sweedle, 
my office-boy. It was none of us, I take it. 
[The Cashier shakes his head with a 
smile.] 

James. Be so good as to sit there. Coke¬ 
son, engage Mr. Cowley in conversation, 
will you? 

[He goes towards Falder’s room.] 

Cokeson. Just a word, Mr. James. 

James. Well? 

Cokeson. You don’t want to upset the 
young man in there, do you? He’s a nervous 
young feller. 

James. This must be thoroughly cleared 
up, Cokeson, for the sake of Falder’s name, 
to say nothing of yours. 

Cokeson. [With some dignity.] That’ll 
look after itself, sir. He’s been upset once 
this morning; I don’t want him startled 
again. 

James. It’s a matter of form; but I can’t 
stand upon niceness over a thing like this 
—too serious. Just talk to Mr. Cowley. 

[He opens the door of Falder’s room.] 

James. Bring in the papers in Boulter’s 
lease, will you, Falder? 

Cokeson. [Bursting into voice.] Do you 
keep dogs? 

[The Cashier, with his eyes fixed on the 
door, does not answer.] 

Cokeson. You haven’t such a thing as a 
bulldog pup you could spare me, I suppose? 
[At the look on the Cashier’s face his 
jaw drops, and he turns to see Falder 
standing in the doorway, with his eyes 
fixed on Cowley, like the eyes of a 
rabbit fastened on a snake .] 

Falder. [Advancing with the papers.] 
Here they are, sir. 

James. [Taking them.] Thank you. 

Falder. Do you want me, sir? 

James. No, thanks. 

[Falder turns and goes back into his 
own room. As he shuts the door James 
gives the Cashier an interrogative look, 
and the Cashier nods.] 

James. Sure? This isn’t as we suspected. 

Cowley. Quite. He knew me. I suppose 
he can dip out of that room? 

Cokeson. [Gloomily.] There’s only the 
window —a whole floor and a basement. 

[The door of Falder’s room is quietly 


opened, and Falder, with his hat in 
his hand, moves towards the door of 
the outer office .] 

James. [Quietly.] Where are you going, 
Falder? 

Falder. To have my lunch, sir. 

James. Wait a few minutes, would you? 
I want to speak to you about this lease. 

Falder. Yes, sir. 

[He goes back into his room.] 

Cowley. If I’m wanted, I can swear that’s 
the young man who cashed the check. It was 
the last check I handled that morning before 
my lunch. These are the numbers of the 
notes he had. [He puts a slip of paper on 
the table; then, brushing his hat around.] 
Good morning! 

James. Good morning, Mr. Cowley! 

Cowley. [To Cokeson.] Good morning. 

Cokeson. [With stupefaction.] Good 
morning. 

[The Cashier goes out through the outer 
office. Cokeson sits down in his chair, 
as though it were the only place left in 
the morass of his feelings.] 

Walter. What are you going to do? 

James. Have him in. Give me the check 
and the counterfoil. 

Cokeson. I don’t understand. I thought 
young Davis-- 

James. We shall see. 

Walter. One moment, Father: have you 
thought it out? 

James. Call him in! 

Cokeson. [Rising with difficulty and open¬ 
ing Falder’s door; hoarsely.] Step in here 
a minute. [Falder comes in.] 

Falder. [Impassively.] Yes, sir? 

James. [Turning to him suddenly with 
the check held out.] You know this check, 
Falder? 

Falder. No, sir. 

James. Look at it. You cashed it last 
Friday week. 

Falder. Oh! yes, sir; that one—Davis 
gave it me. 

James. I know. And you gave Davis the 
cash? 

Falder. Yes. sir. 

James. When Davis gave you the check 
was it exactly like this? 

Falder. Yes, I think so sir. 

James. You know that Mr. Walter drew 
that check for nine pounds? 

Falder. No, sir—ninety. 

James. Nine, Falder. 

Falder . [Faintly.] I don’t understand, 
sir. 

James. The suggestion, of course, is that 
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the check was altered; whether by you or 
Davis is the question. 

Folder, I—I- 

Cokeson. Take your time, take your time. 

Folder. [.Regaining his impassivity .] Not 
by me, sir. 

James. The check was handed to Coke- 
son by Mr. Walter at one o’clock; we know 
that because Mr. Cokeson’s lunch had just 
arrived. 

Cokeson . I couldn’t leave it. 

James. Exactly; he therefore gave the 
check to Davis. It was cashed by you at 
1.15. We know that because the cashier 
recollects it for the last check he handled 
before his lunch. 

Falder. Yes, sir, Davis gave it to me be¬ 
cause some friends were giving him a fare¬ 
well luncheon. 

James. [Puzzled.] You accuse Davis, 
then? 

Falder. I don’t know, sir—it’s very funny. 
[Walter, who has come close to his 
father, says something to him in a low 
voice.] 

James. Davis was not here again after 
that Saturday, was he? 

Cokeson. [Anxious to be of assistance to 
the young man, and seeing faint signs of their 
all being jolly once more.] No, he sailed on 
the Monday. 

James. Was he, Falder? 

Falder. [Very faintly.] No, sir. 

James . Very well, then, how do you ac¬ 
count for the fact that this nought was 
added to the nine in the counterfoil on or 
after Tuesday ? 

Cokeson. [Surprised.] How’s that? 
[Falder gives a sort of lurch; he tries 
to pull himself together, but he has 
gone all to pieces.] 

James. [Very grimly.] Out, I’m afraid, 
Cokeson. The checkbook remained in Mr. 
Walter’s pocket till he came back from 
Trenton on Tuesday morning. In the face 
of this, Falder, do you still deny that you 
altered both check and counterfoil? 

Falder. No, sir—no, Mr. How. I did it, 
sir; I did it. 

Cokeson. [Succumbing to his feelings .] 
Dear, dear! what a thing to do! 

Falder. I wanted the money so badly, sir. 
I didn’t know what I was doing. 

Cokeson. However such a thing could have 
come into your head! 

Falder . [Grasping at the words.] I can’t 
think, sir, really! It was just a minute of 
madness. 

James. A long minute, Falder. [Tapping 
the counterfoil.] Four days at least. 


Falder. Sir, I swear I didn’t know what 
I’d done till afterwards, and then I hadn’t 
the pluck. Oh! sir, look over it! 111 pay 
the money back—I will, I promise. 

James. Go into your room. 

[Falder, with a swift imploring look, 
goes back into his room. There is si¬ 
lence.] 

James. About as bad a case as there could 
be. 

Cokeson. To break the law like that— 
in here! 

Walter. What’s to be done? 

James. Nothing for it. Prosecute. 

Walter. It’s his first offense. 

James. [Shaking his head.] I’ve grave 
doubts of that. Too neat a piece of swin¬ 
dling altogether. 

Cokeson. I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
was tempted. 

James. Life’s one long temptation, Coke¬ 
son. 

Cokeson. Ye-es, but I’m speaking of the 
flesh and the devil, Mr. James. There was a 
woman come to see him this morning. 

Walter. The woman we passed as we 
came in just now. Is it his wife? 

Cokeson. No, no relation. [Restraining 
what in jollier circumstances would have been 
a wink.] A married person, though. 

Walter. How do you know? 

Cokeson. Brought her children. [Scan¬ 
dalized.'] There they were outside the office. 

James. A real bad egg. 

Walter. I should like to give him a chance. 

James. I can’t forgive him for the sneaky 
way he went to work—counting on our sus¬ 
pecting young Davis if the matter came to 
light. It was the merest accident the check¬ 
book stayed in your pocket. 

Walter. It must have been the temptation 
of a moment. He hadn’t time. 

James. A man doesn’t succumb like that 
in a moment, if he’s a clean mind and habits. 
He’s rotten; got the eyes of a man who 
can’t keep his hands off when there’s money 
about. 

Walter. [Dryly.] We hadn’t noticed that 
before. 

James. [Brushing the remark aside ] I’ve 
seen lots of those fellows in my time. No 
doing anything with them except to keep 
’em out of harm’s way. They’ve got a blind 
spot. 

Walter . It’s penal servitude. 

Cokeson. They’re nahsty places—prisons. 

James. [Hesitating.] I don’t see how it’s 
possible to spare him. Out of the question 
to keep him in this office—honesty’s the 
sine qua non. 
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Cokeson. [Hypnotized .] Of course it is. 

James. Equally out of the question to 
send him out amongst people whoVe no 
knowledge of his character. One must think 
of society. 

Walter. But to brand him like this? 

James. If it had been a straightforward 
case I’d give him another chance. It’s far 
from that. He has dissolute habits. 

Cokeson. I didn’t say that—extenuating 
circumstances. 

James. Same thing. He’s gone to work in 
the most cold-blooded way to defraud his 
employers, and cast the blame on an inno¬ 
cent man. If that’s not a case for the law 
to take its course, I don’t know what 
is. 

Walter. For the sake of his future, though. 

James. [Sarcastically .] According to you, 
no one would ever prosecute. 

Walter. [Nettled .] I hate the idea of it. 

Cokeson. That’s rather ex parte, Mr. 
Walter! We must have protection. 

James. This is degenerating into talk. 

[.He moves towards the partners’ room.'] 

Walter. Put yourself in his place, Father. 

James. You ask too much of me. 

Walter. We can’t possibly tell the pres¬ 
sure there was on him. 

James. You may depend on it, my boy, 
if a man is going to do this sort of thing 
he’ll do it, pressure or no pressure; if he 
isn’t nothing’ll make him. 

Walter. He’ll never do it again. 

Cokeson. [Fatuously.] S’pose I were to 
have a talk with him. We don’t want to be 
hard on the young man. 

James. That’ll do, Cokeson. I’ve made 
up my mind. 

[He passes into the partners* room.] 

Cokeson. [After a doubtful moment.] We 
must excuse your father. I don’t want to go 
against your father; if he thinks it right. 

Walter. Confound it, Cokeson! why don’t 
you back me up? You know you feel- 

Cokeson. [On his dignity.] I really can’t 
say what I feel. 

Walter. We shall regret it. 

Cokeson . He must have known what he 
was doing. 

Walter. [Bitterly.] “The quality of mercy 
is not strained.” 


Cokeson. [Looking at him askance .] 
Come, come, Mr. Walter. We must try and 
see it sensible. 

Sweedle. [Entering with a tray.] Your 
lunch, sir. 

Cokeson. Put it down! 

[While Sweedle is putting it down on 
Cokeson’ s table, the detective, Wister, 
enters the outer office, and, finding no 
one there, comes to the inner doorway. 
He is a square, medium-sized man, clean- 
shaved, in a serviceable blue serge suit 
and strong boots.] 

Wister. [To Walter.] From Scotland 
Yard, sir. Detective-Sergeant Wister. 

Walter. [Askance.] Very well! I’ll speak 
to my father. 

[He goes into the partners’ room. 
James enters.] 

James. Morning. [In answer to an ap¬ 
pealing gesture from Cokeson.] I’m sorry; 
I’d stop short of this if I felt I could. Open 
that door. [Sweedle, wondering and scared, 
opens it.] Come here, Mr. Falder. 

Falder comes shrinkingly out, the 
detective, in obedience to a sign from 
James, slips his hand out and grasps his 
arm. 

Falder. [Recoiling.] Oh! no—oh! no! 

Wister. Come, come, there’s a good lad. 

James. I charge him with felony. 

Falder. Oh, sir! There’s some one—I did 
it for her. Let me be till tomorrow. 

[James motions with his hand. At that 
sign of hardness, Falder becomes rigid. 
Then turning, he goes out quietly in 
the detective’s grip. James follows, stiff 
and erect. Sweedle, rushing to the door 
with open mouth, pursues them through 
the outer office into the corridor. When 
they have all disappeared Cokeson 
spins completely around and makes a 
rush for the outer office.] 

Cokeson. [Hoarsely.] Here! Here! What 
are we doing? 

[There is silence. He takes out his 
handkerchief and mops the sweat from 
his face. Going back blindly to his 
table, sits down, and stares blankly at 
his lunch.] 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT II 

A Court of Justice, on a foggy October after - the large, solid dock is Falder, with a 

noon—crowded with barristers, solicitors, warder on either side of him, placed there 

reporters, ushers 9 and jurymen. Sitting in for his safe custody, but seemingly in- 
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different to and unconscious of his pres¬ 
ence. 

[Falder is sitting exactly opposite 
to the Judge, who, raised above the 
clamor of the court, also seems uncon¬ 
scious of and indifferent to everything. 
Harold Cleaver, the counsel for the 
Crown, is a dried, yellowish man, of more 
than middle age, in a wig worn almost to 
the color of his face. Hector Frome, the 
counsel for the defense, is a young, tall 
man, clean-shaved, in a very white wig. 
Among the spectators, having already 
given their evidence, are James and Wal¬ 
ter How, and Cowley, the cashier. 
Wister, the detective, is just leaving the 
witness-box.'] 

Cleaver. That is the case for the Crown, 
me lud! 

['Gathering his robes together, he sits 
down.] 

Frome. [Rising and bowing to the Judge.] 
If it please your lordship and gentlemen of 
the jury. I am not going to dispute the fact 
that the prisoner altered this check, but I am 
going to put before you evidence as to the 
condition of his mind, and to submit that you 
would not be justified in finding that he was 
responsible for his actions at the time. I am 
going to show you, in fact, that he did this in 
a moment of aberration, amounting to tem¬ 
porary insanity, caused by the violent dis¬ 
tress under which he was laboring. Gentle¬ 
men, the prisoner is only twenty-three years 
old. I shall call before you a woman from 
whom you will learn the events that led up 
to this act. You will hear from her own lips 
the tragic circumstances of her life, the still 
more tragic infatuation with which she has 
inspired the prisoner. This woman, gentle¬ 
men, has been leading a miserable existence 
with a husband who habitually ill-uses her, 
from whom she actually goes in terror of her 
life. I am not, of course, saying that it’s 
either right or desirable for a young man to 
fall in love with a married woman, or that 
it’s his business to rescue her from an ogre- 
like husband. I'm not saying anything of the 
sort. But we all know the power of the 
passion of love; and I would ask you to re¬ 
member, gentlemen, in listening to her evi¬ 
dence, that, married to a drunken and violent 
husband, she has no power to get rid of him; 
for, as you know, another offense besides 
violence is necessary to enable a woman to 
obtain a divorce; and of this offense it does 
not appear that her husband is guilty. 

Judge. Is this relevant, Mr. Frome? 

Frome . My lord, I submit, extremely—I 


shall be able to show your lordship that di¬ 
rectly. 

Judge. Very well. 

Frome. In these circumstances, what alter¬ 
natives were left to her? She could either go 
on living with this drunkard, in terror of her 
life; or she could apply to the Court for a 
separation order. Well, gentlemen, my ex¬ 
perience of such cases assures me that this 
would have given her very insufficient protec¬ 
tion from the violence of such a man; and 
even if effectual would very likely have re¬ 
duced her either to the workhouse or the 
streets—for it's not easy, as she is now find¬ 
ing, for an unskilled woman without means 
of livelihood to support herself and her chil¬ 
dren without resorting either to the Poor Law 
or—to speak quite plainly—to the sale of 
her body. 

Judge. You are ranging rather far, Mr. 
Frome. 

Frome. I shall fire point-blank in a min¬ 
ute, my lord. 

Judge. Let us hope so. 

Frome. Now, gentlemen, mark—and this is 
what I have been leading up to—this woman 
will tell you, and the prisoner will confirm 
her, that, confronted with such alternatives, 
she set her whole hopes on himself, knowing 
the feeling with which she had inspired him. 
She saw a way out of her misery by going 
with him to a new country, where they would 
both be unknown, and might pass as husband 
and wife. This was a desperate and, as my 
friend Mr. Cleaver will no doubt call it, an 
immoral resolution; but, as a fact, the minds 
of both of them were constantly turned 
towards it. One wrong is no excuse for another, 
and those who are never likely to be faced by 
such a situation possibly have the right to 
hold up their hands—as to that I prefer to 
say nothing. But whatever view you take, 
gentlemen, of this part of the prisoner's story 
—whatever opinion you form of the right of 
these two young people under such circum¬ 
stances to take the law into their own hands 
—the fact remains that this young woman in 
her distress, and this young man, little more 
than a boy, who was so devotedly attached 
to her, did conceive this—if you like—repre¬ 
hensible design of going away together. Now, 
for that, of course, they required money, and 
—they had none. As to the actual events of 
the morning of July 7th, on which this check 
was altered, the events on which I rely to 
prove the defendant's irresponsibility—I shall 
allow those events to speak for themselves, 
through the lips of my witnesses. Robert 
Cokeson. 

[He turns, looks around, takes up a sheet 
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of paper, and waits. Cokeson is sum¬ 
moned into court, and goes into the wit¬ 
ness-box, holding his hat before him. The 
oath is administered to him.] 

Frome. What is your name? 

Cokeson . Robert Cokeson. 

Frome. Are you managing clerk of the firm 
of solicitors who employ the prisoner? 

Cokeson . Ye-es. 

Frome. How long had the prisoner been in 
their employ? 

Cokeson . Two years. No, I’m wrong there 
—all but seventeen days. 

Frome. Had you him under your eye all 
[that time? 

Cokeson. Except Sundays and holidays. 

Frome. Quite so. Let us hear, please, what 
you have to say about his general character 
during those two years. 

Cokeson. [Confidentially to the jury, and 
as if a little surprised at being asked.] He 
was a nice, pleasant-spoken young man. I’d 
no fault to find with him—quite the contrary. 
It was a great surprise to me when he did a 
thing like that. 

Frome. Did he ever give you reason to 
suspect his honesty? 

Cokeson. No! To have dishonesty in our 
office, that’d never do. 

Frome. I’m sure the jury fully appreciate 
that, Mr. Cokeson. 

Cokeson. Every man of business knows 
that honesty’s the sign qua non. 

Frome. Do you give him a good character 
all round, or do you not? 

Cokeson. [Turning to the Judge.] Cer¬ 
tainly. We were all very jolly and pleasant 
together, until this happened. Quite upset 
me. 

Frome. Now, coming to the morning of 
the 7th of July, the morning on which the 
check was altered. What have you to say 
about his demeanor that morning? 

Cokeson. [To the jury.] If you ask me, I 
don’t think he was quite compos when he did 
it. 

The Judge. [Sharply.] Are you suggesting 
that he was insane? 

Cokeson. Not compos. 

The Judge. A little more precision, please. 

Frome . [Smoothly.] Just tell us, Mr. 
Cokeson. 

Cokeson. [Somewhat outraged.] Well, in 
my opinion— [looking at the Judge] —such as 
it is—he was jumpy at the time. The jury 
will understand my meaning. 

Frome. Will you tell us how you came^to 
that conclusion? 

Cokeson. Ye-es, I will. I have my lunch in 
from the restaurant, a chop and a potato— 


saves time. That day it happened to come 
just as Mr. Walter How handed me the 
check. Well, I like it hot; so I went into the 
clerks’ office and I handed the check to Davis, 
the other clerk, and told him to get change. 
I noticed young Falder walking up and down. 
I said to him: “This is not the Zoological 
Gardens, Falder.” 

Frome. Do you remember what he an¬ 
swered? 

Cokeson. Ye-es: “I wish to God it were!” 
Struck me as funny. 

Frome. Did you notice anything else pecul¬ 
iar? 

Cokeson. I did. 

Frome. What was that? 

Cokeson. His collar was unbuttoned. Now, 
I like a young man to be neat, I said to him: 
“Your collars unbuttoned.” 

Frome. And what did he answer? 

Cokeson. Stared at me. It wasn’t nice. 

The Judge. Stared at you? Isn’t that a 
very common practise? 

Cokeson. Ye-es, but it was the look in his 
eyes. I can’t explain my meaning—it was 
funny. 

Frome. Had you ever seen such a look in 
his eyes before? 

Cokeson. No. If I had I should have 
spoken to the partners. We can’t have any¬ 
thing eccentric in our profession. 

The Judge. Did you speak to them on that 
occasion? 

Cokeson. [Confidentially.] Well, I didn’t 
like to trouble them about prime facey evi¬ 
dence. 

Frome. But it made a very distinct im¬ 
pression on your mind? 

Cokeson. Ye-es. The clerk Davis could 
have told you the same. 

Frome . Quite so. It’s very unfortunate 
that we’ve not got him here. Now can you 
tell me of the morning on which the discov¬ 
ery of the forgery was made? That would 
be the 18th. Did anything happen that 
morning? 

Cokeson. [With his hand to his ear.] I’m 
a little deaf. 

Frome. Was there anything in the course 
of that morning—I mean before the discov¬ 
ery—that caught your attention? 

Cokeson. Ye-es—a woman. 

The Judge. How is this relevant, Mr. 
Frome? 

Frome. I am trying to establish the state 
of mind in which the prisoner committed this 
act, my lord. 

The Judge. I quite appreciate that. But 
this was long after the act. 
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Frome . Yes, my lord, but it contributes 
to my contention. 

The Judge. Well! 

Frome. You say a woman. Do you mean 
that she came to the office? 

Cokeson. Ye-es. 

Frome. What for? 

Cokeson. Asked to see young Falder; he 
was out at the moment. 

Frome. Did you see her? 

Cokeson. I did. 

Frome. Did she come alone? 

Cokeson. [Confidentially .] Well, there you 
put me in a difficulty. I mustn’t tell you what 
the office-boy told me. 

Frome. Quite so, Mr. Cokeson, quite so 

Cokeson. [.Breaking in with an air of “You 
are young—leave it to we.”] But I think we 
can get ’round it. In answer to a question 
put to her by a third party the woman said 
to me: ‘They’re mine, sir.” 

The Judge. What are? What were? 

Cokeson. Her children. They were outside. 

The Judge. How do you know? 

Cokeson . Your lordship mustn’t ask me 
that, or I shall have to tell you what I was 
told—and that’d never do. 

The Judge. [Smiling.] The office-boy made 
a statement. 

Cokeson. Egg-zactly. 

Frome. What I want to ask you, Mr. Coke¬ 
son, is this. In the course of her appeal to 
see Falder, did the woman say anything that 
you specially remember? 

Cokeson. [Looking at him as if to encour- 
age him to complete the sentence .] A leetle 
more, sir. 

Frome. Or did she not? 

Cokeson. She did. I shouldn’t like you to 
have led me to the answer. 

Frome. [With an irritated smile.] Will 
you tell the jury what it was? 

Cokeson. “It’s a matter of life and death.” 

Foreman of the Jury. Do you mean the 
woman said that? 

Cokeson. [Nodding.] It’s not the sort of 
thing you like to have said to you. 

Frome. [A little impatiently.] Did Falder 
come in while she was there? [Cokeson 
nods.] And she saw him, and went away? 

Cokeson. Ah! there I can’t follow you. I 
didn’t see her go. 

Frome. Well, is she there now? 

Cokeson. [With an indulgent smile.] No! 

Frome . Thank you, Mr. Cokeson. 

[He sits down.] 

Cleaver . [2?wwg.] You say that on the 
morning of the forgery the prisoner was 


jumpy. Well, now, sir, what precisely do you 
mean by that word? 

Cokeson. [Indulgently.] I want you to 
understand. Have you ever seen a dog that’s 
lost its master? He was kind of everywhere 
at once with his eyes. 

Cleaver. Thank you; I was coming to his 
eyes. You called them “funny.” What are 
we to understand by that? Strange, or what? 

Cokeson. Ye-es, funny. 

Cleaver. [Sharply.] Yes, sir, but what may 
be funny to you may not be funny to me, or 
to the jury. Did they look frightened, or shy, 
or fierce, or what? 

Cokeson. You make it very hard for me. I 
give you the word, and you want me to give 
you another. 

Cleaver. [Rapping his desk.] Does “funny” 
mean mad? 

Cokeson. Not mad, fun- 

Cleaver. Very well! Now you say he had 
his collar unbuttoned? Was it a hot day? 

Cokeson. Ye-es; I think it was. 

Cleaver. And did he button it when you 
called his attention to it? 

Cokeson. Ye-es, I think he did. 

Cleaver. Would you say that that denoted 
insanity? 

[He sits down. Cokeson, who has 
opened his mouth to reply, is left gap¬ 
ing.] 

Frome. [Rising hastily.] Have you ever 
caught him in that disheveled state before? 

Cokeson. No! He was always clean and 
quiet. 

Frome. That will do, thank you. 

[Cokeson turns blandly to the Judge, as 
though to rebuke counsel for not remem¬ 
bering that the Judge might wish to 
have a chance; arriving at the conclu¬ 
sion that he is to be asked nothing fur¬ 
ther, he turns and descends from the box, 
and sits down next to James and Wal¬ 
ter.] 

Frome. Ruth Honeywill. 

[Ruth comes into court, and takes her 
stand stoically in the witness-box. She is 
sworn.] 

Frome. What is your name, please? 

Ruth. Ruth Honeywill. 

Frome. How old are you? 

Ruth. Twenty-six. 

Frome. You are a married woman, living 
with your husband? A little louder. 

Ruth. No, sir; not since July. 

Frome. Have you any children? 

Ruth. Yes, sir, two. 

Frome. Are they living with you? 

Ruth. Yes, sir. 

Frome. You know the prisoner? 
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Ruth . [.Looking at him.] Yes. 

Frome. What was the nature of your rela¬ 
tions with him? 

Ruth. We were friends. 

The Judge. Friends? 

Ruth. [Simply.] Lovers, sir. 

The Judge. [Sharply.] In what sense do 
you use that word? 

Ruth. We love each other. 

The Judge. Yes, but- 

Ruth. [Shaking her head.] No, your lord- 
ship—not yet. 

The Judge. Not yet! H’m! [He looks 
from Ruth to Falder.] Well! 

Frome. What is your husband? 

Ruth. Traveler. 

Frome. And what was the nature of your 
married life? 

Ruth. [Shaking her head.] It don’t bear 
talking about. 

Frome. Did he ill-treat you, or what? 

Ruth. Ever since my first was born. 

Frome. In what way? 

Ruth. I’d rather not say. All sorts of ways. 

The Judge. I am afraid I must stop this, 
you know. 

Ruth. [Pointing to Falder.] He offered 
to take me out of it, sir. We were going to 
South America. 

Frome. [Hastily.] Yes, quite—and what 
prevented you? 

Ruth. I was outside his office when he was 
taken away. It nearly broke my heart. 

Frome. You knew, then, that he had been 
arrested? 

Ruth. Yes, sir. I called at his office after¬ 
wards, and [pointing to Cokeson] that gen¬ 
tleman told me all about it. 

Frome. Now, do you remember the morn¬ 
ing of Friday, July 7th? 

Ruth. Yes. 

Frome. Why? 

Ruth. My husband nearly strangled me 
that morning. 

The Judge. Nearly strangled you! 

Ruth. [Bowing her head.] Yes, my lord. 

Frome. With his hands, or-? 

Ruth. Yes, I just managed to get away 
from him. I went straight to my friend. It 
was eight o’clock. 

The Judge. In the morning? Your husband 
was not under the influence of liquor then? 

Ruth. It wasn’t always that. 

Frome. In what condition were you? 

Ruth. In very bad condition, sir. My dress 
was torn, and I was half choking. 

Frome. Did you tell your friend what had 
happened? 

Ruth. Yes. I wish I never had. 

Frome . It upset him? 


Ruth. Dreadfully. 

Frome. Did he ever speak to you about a 
check? 

Ruth. Never. 

Frome. Did he ever give you any money? 

Ruth. Yes. 

Frome. When was that? 

Ruth. On Saturday. 

Frome. The 8th? 

Ruth. To buy an outfit for me and the 
children and get all ready to start. 

Frome. Did that surprise you, or not? 

Ruth. What, sir? 

Frome. That he had money to give you. 

Ruth. Yes, because on the morning when 
my husband nearly killed me my friend cried 
because he hadn’t the money to get me away. 
He told me afterwards he’d come into a wind¬ 
fall. 

Frome. And when did you last see him? 

Ruth. The day he was taken away, sir. It 
was the day we were to have started. 

Frome. Oh, yes, the morning of the arrest. 
Well, did you see him at all between the Fri¬ 
day and that morning? [Ruth nods.] What 
was his manner then? 

Ruth. Dumb-like—sometimes he didn’t 
seem able to say a word. 

Frome. As if something unusual had hap¬ 
pened to him? 

Ruth. Yes. 

Frome. Painful, or pleasant, or what? 

Ruth. Like a fate hanging over him. 

Frome. [Hesitating.] Tell me, did you 
love the prisoner very much? 

Ruth. [Bowing her head.] Yes. 

Frome. And had he a very great affection 
for you? 

Ruth. [Looking at Falder.] Yes, sir. 

Frome. Now, ma’am, do you or do you not 
think that your danger and unhappiness 
would seriously affect his balance, his control 
over his actions? 

Ruth. Yes. 

Frome. His reason, even? 

Ruth. For a moment like, 1 think it would. 

Frome. Was he very much upset that Fri¬ 
day morning, or was he fairly calm? 

Ruth. Dreadfully upset. I could hardly 
bear to let him go from me. 

Frome. Do you still love him? 

Ruth. [With her eyes on Falder.] He’s 
ruined himself for me. 

Frome. Thank you. 

[He sits down. Ruth remains stoically 
upright in the witness-box.] 

Cleaver. [In a considerate voice.] When 
you left him on the morning of Friday the 
7th, you would not say that he was out of 
his mind, I suppose? 
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Ruth. No, sir. 

Cleaver . Thank you; IVe no further ques¬ 
tions to ask you. 

Ruth . [Bending a little forward to the 
jury.] I would have done the same for him; 
I would indeed. 

The Judge . Please, please! You say your 
married life is an unhappy one? Faults on 
both sides? 

Ruth . Only that I never bowed down to 
him. I don’t see why I should, sir, not to a 
man like that. 

The Judge. You refused to obey him? 

Ruth. [Avoiding the question.] I’ve always 
studied him .to keep things nice. 

The Judge. Until you met the prisoner— 
was that it? 

Ruth. No; even after that. 

The Judge. I ask, you know, because you 
seem to me to glory in this affection of yours 
for the prisoner. 

Ruth, [j Hesitating .] I—I do. It’s the only 
thing in my life now. 

The Judge. [Staring at her hard.] Well, 
step down, please. 

[Ruth looks at Falder, then passes 
quietly down and takes her seat among 
the witnesses.] 

Frome. I call the prisoner, my lord. 
[Falder leaves the dock; goes into the 
witness-box, and is duly sworn.] 

Frome. What is your name? 

Falder. William Falder. 

Frome. And age? 

Falder. Twenty-three. 

Frome. You are not married? 

[Falder shakes his head.] 

Frome. How long have you known the last 
witness? 

Falder. Six months. 

Frome. Is her account of the relationship 
between you a correct one? 

Falder. Yes. 

Frome. You became devotedly attached to 
her, however? 

Falder . Yes. 

The Judge. Though you knew she was a 
married woman? 

Falder. I couldn’t help it, your lordship. 

The Judge. Couldn’t help it? 

Falder. I didn’t seem able to. 

[The Judge slightly shrugs his shoul¬ 
ders.] 

Frome. How did you come to know her? 

Falder . Through my married sister. 

Frome. Did you know whether she was 
happy with her husband? 

Falder. It was trouble all the time. 

Frome. You knew her husband? 

Falder . Only through her—he’s a brute. 


The Judge. I can’t allow indiscriminate 
abuse of a person not present. 

Frome. [Bowing.] If your lordship pleases 
[To Falder.] You admit altering this check? 

[Falder bows his head.] 

Frome. Carry your mind, please, to the 
morning of Friday, July the 7th, and tell the 
jury what happened. 

Falder. [Turning to the juryf] I was hav¬ 
ing my breakfast when she came. Her dress 
was all torn, and she was gasping and couldn’t 
seem to get her breath at all; there were the 
marks of his fingers round her throat; her 
arm was bruised, and the blood had got into 
her eyes dreadfully. It frightened me, and 
then when she told me, I felt—I felt—well— 
it was too much for me! [Hardening sud¬ 
denly.] If you’d seen it, having the feelings 
for her that I had, you’d have felt the same, 
I know. 

Frome. Yes? 

Falder. When she left me—because I had 
to go to the office—I was out of my senses 
for fear that he’d do it again, and thinking 
what I could do. I couldn’t work—all the 
morning I was like that—simply couldn’t fix 
my mind on anything. I couldn’t think at all. 
I seemed to have to keep moving. When 
Davis—the other clerk—gave me the check 
—he said: “It’ll do you good, Will, to have a 
run with this. You seem half off your chump 
this morning.” Then when I had it in my 
hand—I don’t know how it came, but it just 
flashed across me that if I put the t y and the 
nought there would be the money to get her 
away. It just came and went—I never 
thought of it again. Then Davis went out to 
his luncheon, and I don’t really remember 
what I did till I’d pushed the check through 
to the cashier under the rail. I remember his 
saying “Gold or notes?” Then I suppose I 
knew what I’d done. Anyway, when I got 
outside I wanted to chuck myself under a 
’bus; I wanted to throw the money away; 
but it seemed I was in for it, so I thought 
at any rate I’d save her. Of course the tickets 
I took for the passage and the little I gave 
her’s been wasted, and all, except what I was 
obliged to spend myself, I’ve restored. I keep 
thinking over and over however it was I came 
to do it, and how I can’t have it all again to 
do differently! 

[Falder is silent, twisting his hands be¬ 
fore him.] 

Frome . How far is it from your office to 
the bank? 

Falder. Not more than fifty yards, sir. 

Frome. From the time Davis went out to 
lunch to the time you cashed the check, how 
long do you say it must have been? 
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Folder . It couldn’t have been four min¬ 
utes, sir, because I ran all the way. 

Frome. During those four minutes you say 
you remember nothing? 

Folder. No, sir; only that I ran. 

Frome . Not even adding the t y and the 
nought? 

Folder. No, sir. I don’t really. 

[Frome sits down, and Cleaver rises.] 

Cleaver. But you remember running, do 
you? 

Folder. I was all out of breath when I got 
to the bank. 

Cleaver. And you don’t remember altering 
the check? 

Folder. [ Faintly .] No, sir. 

Cleaver. Divested of the romantic glamour 
which my friend is casting over the case, is 
this anything but an ordinary forgery? Come. 

Folder. I was half frantic all that morn¬ 
ing, sir. 

Cleaver. Now, now! You don’t deny that 
the t y and the nought were so like the rest 
of the handwriting as to thoroughly deceive 
the cashier? 

Folder. It was an accident. 

Cleaver. [ Cheerfully .] Queer sort of acci¬ 
dent, wasn’t it? On which day did you alter 
the counterfoil? 

Folder. [Hanging his head.] On the Wed¬ 
nesday morning. 

Cleaver. Was that an accident, too? 

Folder. [Faintly.] No. 

Cleaver. To do that you had to watch 
your opportunity, I suppose? 

Folder. [Almost inaudibly.] Yes. 

Cleaver. You don’t suggest that you were 
suffering under great excitement when you 
did that? 

Folder. I was haunted. 

Cleaver. With the fear of being found 
out? 

Folder. [Very low.] Yes. 

The Judge. Didn’t it occur to you that the 
only thing for you to do was to confess to 
your employers, and restore the money? 

Folder. I was afraid. [There is silence.] 

Cleaver. You desired, too, no doubt, to 
complete your design of taking this woman 
away?’ 

Falder. When I found I’d done a thing 
like that, to do it for nothing seemed so 
dreadful. I might just as well have chucked 
myself into the river. 

Cleaver. You knew that the clerk Davis 
was about to leave England—-didn’t it occur 
to you when you altered this check that 
suspicion would fall on him? 

Falder. It was all done in a moment. I 
thought of it afterwards. 


Cleaver. And that didn’t lead you to avow 
what you’d done? 

Falder. [Sullenly.] I meant to write when 
I got out there—I would have repaid the 
money. 

The Judge. But in the meantime your 
innocent fellow clerk might have been prose¬ 
cuted. 

Falder. I knew he was a long way off, your 
lordship. I thought there’d be time. I didn’t 
think they’d find it out so soon. 

Frome . I might remind your lordship that 
as Mr. Walter How had the check-book in 
his pocket till after Davis had sailed, if the 
discovery had been made only one day later 
Falder himself would have left, and suspicion 
would have attached to him, and not to 
Davis, from the beginning. 

The Judge. The question is whether the 
prisoner knew that suspicion would light on 
himself, and not on Davis. [To Falder 
sharply.] Did you know that Mr. Walter 
How had the check-book till after Davis had 
sailed? 

Falder. I—I—thought—he- 

The Judge. Now speak the truth—yes or 
no! 

Falder. [Very low.] No, my lord. I had 
no means of knowing. 

The Judge. That disposes of your point, 
Mr. Frome. 

[Frome bows to the Judge.] 

Cleaver. Has any aberration of this nature 
ever attacked you before? 

Falder. [Faintly.] No, sir. 

Cleaver. You had recovered sufficiently to 
go back to your work that afternoon? 

Falder. Yes, t had to take the money back. 

Cleaver. You mean the nine pounds. Your 
wits were sufficiently keen for you to remem¬ 
ber that? And you still persist in saying you 
don’t remember altering this check. 

[He sits down.] 

Falder. If I hadn’t been mad I should 
never have had the courage. 

Frome. [Rising.] Did you have your lunch 
before going back? 

Falder. I never ate a thing all day; and at 
night I couldn’t sleep. 

Frome. Now, as to the four minutes that 
elapsed between Davis’s going out and your 
cashing the check: do you say that you recol¬ 
lect nothing during those four minutes? 

Falder. [After a moment.] I remember 
thinking of Mr. Cokeson’s face. 

Frome. Of Mr. Cokeson’s face! Had that 
any connection with what you were doing? 

Falder. No, sir. 

Frome. Was that in the office, before you 
ran out? 
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Folder. Yes, and while I was running. 

Frome . And that lasted till the cashier 
said: “Will you have gold or notes?” 

Folder. Yes, and then I seemed to come 
to myself—and it was too late. 

Frome. Thank you. That closes the evi¬ 
dence for the defense, my lord. 

[The Judge nods, and Falder goes back 
to his seat in the dock.'] 

Frome. [Gathering up notes.] If it please 
your lordship—Gentlemen of the Jury—My 
friend in cross-examination has shown a dis¬ 
position to sneer at the defense which has 
been set up in this case, and I am free to ad¬ 
mit that nothing I can say will move you, if 
the evidence has not already convinced you 
that the prisoner committed this act in a 
moment when to all practical intents and pur¬ 
poses he was not responsible for his actions; 
a moment of such mental and moral vacuity, 
arising from the violent emotional agitation 
under which he had been suffering, as to 
amount to temporary madness. My friend has 
alluded to the “romantic glamour” with which 
I have sought to invest this case. Gentlemen, 
I have done nothing of the kind. I have 
merely shown you the background of “life”— 
that palpitating life which, believe me— 
whatever my friend may say—always lies be¬ 
hind the commission of a crime. Now, gentle¬ 
men, we live in a highly civilized age, and 
the sight of brutal violence disturbs us in a 
very strange way, even when we have no per¬ 
sonal interest in the matter. But when we see 
it inflicted on a woman whom we love—what 
then? Just think of what your own feelings 
would have been, each of you, at the pris¬ 
oners age; and then look at him. Well! he is 
hardly the comfortable, shall we say bucolic, 
person likely to contemplate with equanimity 
marks of gross violence on a woman to whom 
he was devotedly attached. Yes, gentlemen, 
look at him. He has not a strong face; but 
neither has he a vicious face. He is just the 
sort of man who would easily become the 
prey of his emotions. You have heard the 
description of his eyes. My friend may laugh 
at the word “funny ”—I think it better de¬ 
scribes the peculiar uncanny look of those 
who are strained to breaking-point than any 
other word which could have been used. I 
don’t pretend, mind you, that his mental irre¬ 
sponsibility was more than a flash of dark¬ 
ness, in which all sense of proportion became 
lost; but I do contend, that, just as a man 
who destroys himself at such a moment may 
be, and often is, absolved from the stigma 
attaching to the crime of self-murder, so he 
may, and frequently does, commit other 
crimes while in this irresponsible condition, 


and that he may as justly be acquitted of 
criminal intent and treated as a patient. I 
admit that this is a plea which might well be 
abused. It is a matter for discretion. But 
here you have a case in which there is every 
reason to give the benefit of the doubt. You 
heard me ask the prisoner what he thought 
of during those four fatal minutes. What was 
his answer? “I thought of Mr. Cokeson’s 
face!” Gentlemen, no man could invent an 
answer like that; it is absolutely stamped 
with truth. You have seen the great affection 
(legitimate or not) existing between him and 
this woman, who came here to give cadence 
for him at the risk of her life. It is impos¬ 
sible for you to doubt his distress on the 
morning when he committed this act. We 
well know what terrible havoc such distress 
can make in weak and highly nervous people. 
It was all the work of a moment. The rest 
has followed, as death follows a stab to the 
heart, or water drops if you hold up a jug to 
empty it. Believe me, gentlemen, there is 
nothing more tragic in life than the utter im¬ 
possibility of changing what you have done. 
Once this check was altered and presented, 
the work of four minutes—four mad minutes 
—the rest has been silence. But in those four 
minutes the boy before you has slipped 
through a door, hardly opened, into that 
great cage which never again quite lets a man 
go—the cage of the Law. His further acts, 
his failure to confess, the alteration of the 
counterfoil, his preparations for flight, are all 
evidence—not of deliberate and guilty inten¬ 
tion when he committed the prime act from 
which these subsequent acts arose; no—they 
are merely evidence of the weak character 
which is clearly enough his misfortune. But 
is a man to be lost because he is bred and 
born with a weak character? Gentlemen, men 
like the prisoner are destroyed daily under 
our law for want of that human insight which 
sees them as they are, patients, and not crim¬ 
inals. If the prisoner be found guilty, and 
treated as though he were a criminal type, he 
will, as all experience shows, in all probability 
become one. I beg you not to return a ver¬ 
dict that may thrust him back into prison and 
brand him for ever. Gentlemen, Justice is a 
machine that, when some one has once given 
it the starting push, rolls on of itself. Is this 
young man to be ground to pieces under this 
machine for an act which at the worst was 
one of weakness? Is he to become a member 
of the luckless crews that man those dark, 
ill-starred ships called prisons? Is that to be 
his voyage—from which so few return? Or 
is he to have another chance, to be still 
looked on as one who has gone a little astray, 
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but who will come back? I urge you, gentle¬ 
men, do not ruin this young man! For, as a 
result of those four minutes, ruin, utter and 
irretrievable, stares him in the face. He can 
be saved now. Imprison him as a criminal, 
and I affirm to you that he will be lost. He 
has neither the face nor the manner of one 
who can survive that terrible ordeal. Weigh 
in the scales his criminality and the suffering 
he has undergone. The latter is ten times 
heavier already. He has lain in prison under 
this charge for more than two months. Is he 
likely ever to forget that? Imagine the an¬ 
guish <}f his mind during that time. He has 
had his punishment, gentlemen, you may de¬ 
pend. The rolling of the chariot-wheels of 
Justice over this boy began when it was de¬ 
cided to prosecute him. We are now already 
at the second stage. If you permit it to go 
on to the third I would not give—that for 
him. 

[He holds up finger and thumb in the 
form of a circle, drops his hand, and sits 
down . 

The Jury stir, and consult each other’s 
faces; then they turn toward the Coun¬ 
sel for the Crown, who rises, and, fixing 
his eyes on a spot that seems to give him 
satisfaction, slides them every now and 
then towards the Jury.] 

Cleaver . May it please your lordship— 
[rising on his toes']— -Gentlemen of the Jury 
—The facts in this case are not disputed, and 
the defense, if my friend will allow me to say 
so, is so thin that I don’t propose to waste 
the time of the Court by taking you over the 
evidence. The plea is one of temporary in¬ 
sanity. Well, gentlemen, I dare say it is 
clearer to me than it is to you why this rather 
—what shall we call it?—bizarre defense has 
been set up. The alternative would have been 
to plead guilty. Now, gentlemen, if the pris¬ 
oner had pleaded guilty my friend would 
have had to rely on a simple appeal to his 
lordship. Instead of that, he has gone into 
the byways and hedges and found this—er— 
peculiar plea, which has enabled him to show 
you the proverbial woman, to put her in the 
box— to give, in fact, a romantic glow to this 
affair. I compliment my friend; I think it 
highly ingenious of him. By these means, he 
has—to a certain extent—got round the Law. 
He has brought the whole story of motive 
and stress out in court, at first hand, in a 
way that he would not otherwise have been 
able to do. But when you have once grasped 
that fact, gentlemen, you have grasped every¬ 
thing. [With good-humored contempt.] For 
look at this plea of insanity; we can’t put it 
lower than that. You have heard the woman. 


She has every reason to favor the prisoner, 
but what did she say? She said that the pris¬ 
oner was not insane when she left him in the 
morning. If he were going out of his mind 
through distress, that was obviously the mo¬ 
ment when insanity would have shown itself. 
You have heard the managing clerk, another 
witness for the* defense. With some difficulty 
I elicited from him the admission that the 
prisoner, though jumpy (a word that he 
seemed to think you would understand, gen¬ 
tlemen, and I’m sure I hope you do), was not 
mad when the check was handed to Davis. 1 
agree with my friend that it’s unfortunate 
that we have not got Davis here, but the pris¬ 
oner has told you the words with which Davis 
in turn handed him the check; he obviously, 
therefore, was not mad when he received it, 
or he would not have remembered those 
words. The cashier has told you that he was 
certainly in his senses when he cashed it. We 
have, therefore, the plea that a man who is 
sane at ten minutes past one, and sane at 
fifteen minutes past, may, for the purposes 
of avoiding the consequences of a crime, call 
himself insane between those points of time. 
Really, gentlemen, this is so peculiar a prop¬ 
osition that I am not disposed to weary you 
with further argument. You will form your 
own opinion of its value. My friend has 
adopted this way of saying a great deal to 
you—and very eloquently—on the score of 
youth, temptation, and the like. I might point 
out, however, that the offense with which the 
prisoner is charged is one of the most serious 
known to our law; and there are certain fea¬ 
tures in this case, such as the suspicion which 
he allowed to rest on his innocent fellow- 
clerk, and his relations with this married 
woman, which will render it difficult for you 
to attach too much importance to such plead¬ 
ing. I ask you, in short, gentlemen, for that 
verdict of guilty which, in the circumstances, 
I regard you as, unfortunately, bound to 
record. 

[Letting his eyes travel from the Judge 

and the Jury to Frome, he sits down.] 
The Judge. [Bending a little towards the 
Jury, and speaking in a business-like voice.] 
Gentlemen, you have heard the evidence, and 
the comments on it. My only business is to 
make clear to you the issues you have to try. 
The facts are admitted, so far as the altera¬ 
tion of this check and counterfoil by the 
prisoner. The defense set up is that he was 
not in a responsible condition when he com¬ 
mitted the crime. Well, you have heard the 
prisoner’s story, and the evidence of the other 
witnesses—so far as it bears on the point of 
insanity. If you think that what you have 
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heard establishes the fact that the prisoner 
was insane at the time of the forgery, you 
will find him guilty, but insane. If, on the 
other hand, you conclude from what you have 
seen and heard that the prisoner was sane— 
and nothing short of insanity will count—you 
will find him guilty. In reviewing the testi¬ 
mony as to his mental condition you must 
bear in mind very carefully the evidence as 
to his demeanor and conduct both before and 
after the act of forgery—the evidence of the 
prisoner himself, of the woman, of the wit¬ 
ness—er—Cokeson, and—er—of the cashier. 
And in regard to that I especially direct your 
attention to the prisoner’s admission that the 
idea of adding the t y and the nought did 
come into his mind at the moment when the 
check was handed to him; and also to the al¬ 
teration of the counterfoil, and to his subse¬ 
quent conduct generally. The bearing of all 
tins on the question of premeditation (and 
premeditation will imply sanity) is very obvi¬ 
ous. You must not allow any considerations 
of age or temptation to weigh with you in the 
finding of your verdict. Before you can come 
to a verdict of guilty but insane you must 
be well and thoroughly convinced that the 
condition of his mind was such as would have 
qualified him at the moment for a lunatic 
asylum. [He pauses; then, seeing that the 
Jury are doubtful whether to retire or no, 
adds.'] You may retire, gentlemen, if you 
wish to do so. 

[The Jury retire by a door behind the 
Judge. The Judge bends over his notes. 
Falder, leaning from the dock, speaks 
excitedly to his Solicitor, pointing down 
at Ruth. The Solicitor in turn speaks 
to Frome.] 

Frome. [Rising.] My lord. The prisoner 
is very anxious that I should ask you if your 
lordship would kindly request the reporters 
not to disclose the name of the woman wit¬ 
ness in the Press reports of these proceedings. 
Your lordship will understand that the conse¬ 
quences might be extremely serious to her. 

The Judge . [Pointedly—with the suspicion 
of a smile.] Well, Mr. Frome, you deliber¬ 
ately took this course which involved bring¬ 
ing her here. 

Frome. [With an ironic bow.] If your 
lordship thinks I could have brought out the 
full facts in any other way? 

The Judge. H’m! Well. 

Frome. There is very real danger to her, 
your lordship. 

The Judge . You see, I have to take your 
word for all that. 

Frome . If your lordship would be so kind, 


I can assure your lordship that I am not 
exaggerating. 

The Judge . It goes very much against the 
grain with me that the name of a witness 
should ever be suppressed. [With a glance at 
Falder, who is gripping and clasping his 
hands before him, and then at Ruth, who is 
sitting perfectly rigid with her eyes fixed on 
Falder.] I’ll consider your application. It 
must depend. I have to remember that she 
may have come here to commit perjury on 
the prisoner’s behalf. 

Frome. Your lordship, I really- 

The Judge. Yes, yes—I don’t suggest any¬ 
thing of the sort, Mr. Frome. Leave it at 
that for the moment. 

[As he finishes speaking, the Jury re- 
turn, and file back into the box.] 

Clerk of Assize. Gentlemen, are you agreed 
on your verdict? 

Foreman. We are. 

Clerk of Assize. Is it Guilty, or Guilty but 
insane? 

Foreman. Guilty. 

[The Judge nods; then, gathering up 
his notes, sits looking at Falder, who 
stands motionless.] 

Frome. [Rising.] If your lordship would 
allow me to address you in mitigation of 
sentence. I don’t know if your lordship thinks 
I can add anything to what I have said to 
the jury on the score of the prisoner’s youth, 
and the great stress under which he acted. 

The Judge. I don’t think you can, Mr. 
Frome. 

Frome. If your lordship says so—I do most 
earnestly beg your lordship to give the ut¬ 
most weight to my plea. [He sits down.] 

The Judge. [To the Clerk.] Call upon 
him. 

The Clerk. Prisoner at the bar, you stand 
convicted of felony. Have you anything to 
say for yourself, why the Court should not 
give you judgment according to law? 

[Falder shakes his head.] 

The Judge. William Falder, you have been 
given fair trial and found guilty, in my opin¬ 
ion rightly found guilty, of forgery. [He 
pauses; then, consulting his notes, goes on.] 
The defense was set up that you were not 
responsible for your actions at the moment 
of committing this crime. There is no doubt, 
I think, that this was a device to bring out 
at first hand the nature of the temptation to 
which you succumbed. For throughout the 
trial your counsel was in reality making an 
appeal for mercy. The setting up of this de¬ 
fense of course enabled him to put in some 
evidence that might weigh in that direction. 
Whether he was well advised to do so is an- 
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other matter. He claimed that you should be 
treated rather as a patient than as a criminal. 
And this plea of his, which in the end 
amounted to a passionate appeal, he based in 
effect on an indictment of the march of Jus¬ 
tice, which he practically accused of confirm¬ 
ing and completing the process of criminality. 
Now, in considering how far I should allow 
weight to his appeal, I have a number of fac¬ 
tors to take into account. I have to consider 
on the one hand the grave nature of your 
offense, the deliberate way in which you sub¬ 
sequently altered the counterfoil, the danger 
you caused to an innocent man—and that, to 
my mind, is a very grave point—and finally 
I have to consider the necessity of deterring 
others from following your example. On the 
other hand, I have to bear in mind that you 
are young, that you have hitherto borne a 
good character, that you were, if I am to be¬ 
lieve your evidence and that of your wit¬ 
nesses, in a state of some emotional excite¬ 
ment when you committed this crime. I have 
every wish, consistently with my duty—not 
only to you, but to the community—to treat 
you with leniency. And this brings me to 
what are the determining factors in my mind 
in my consideration of your case. You are a 
clerk in a lawyer’s office—that is a very seri¬ 
ous element in this case; there can be no pos¬ 
sible excuse made for you on the ground that 
you were not fully conversant with the na¬ 
ture of the crime you were committing, and 
the penalties that attach to it. It is said, how¬ 
ever, that you were carried away by your 
emotions. The story has been told here to¬ 
day of your relations with this—er—Mrs. 
Honeywill; on that story both the defense 
and the plea for mercy were in effect based. 
Now what is that story? It is that you, a 
young man, and she, a young woman, un¬ 
happily married, had formed an attachment, 
which you both say—with what truth I am 
unable to gauge—had not yet resulted in im¬ 
moral relations, but which you both admit 
was about to result in such relationship. Your 
counsel has made an attempt to palliate this, 
on the ground that the woman is in what he 
describes, I think, as “a hopeless position.” 
As to that I can express no opinion. She is a 


married woman, and the fact is patent that 
you committed this crime with the view of 
furthering an immoral design. Now, however 
I might wish, I am not able to justify to my 
conscience a plea for mercy which has a 
basis inimical to morality. It is vitiated ab 
initio, and would, if successful, free you for 
the completion of this immoral project. Your 
counsel has made an attempt to trace your 
offense back to what he seems to suggest is a 
defect in the marriage law; he has made an 
attempt also to show that to punish you with 
further imprisonment would be unjust. I do 
not follow him in these flights. The Law is 
what it is —a majestic edifice, sheltering all 
of us, each stone of which rests on another. 
I am concerned only with its administration. 
The crime you have committed is a very seri¬ 
ous one. I cannot feel it in accordance with 
my duty to Society to exercise the powers I 
have in your favor. You will go to penal 
servitude for three years. 

[Falder, who throughout the Judge’s 
speech has looked at him steadily , lets 
his head fall forward on his breast. 
Ruth starts up fro?n her seat as he is 
taken out by the Warders. There is a 
bustle in court.] 

The Judge. [.Speaking to the Reporters.] 
Gentlemen of the Press, I think that the 
name of the female witness should not be 
reported. 

[The Reporters bow their acquiescence .] 

The Judge. [To Ruth, who is staring in 
the direction in which Falder has disap¬ 
peared .] Do you understand, your name will 
not be mentioned? 

Cokeson. [Pulling her sleeve .] The judge 
is speaking to you. 

[Ruth turns, stares at the Judge, and 
turns away.] 

The Judge. I shall sit rather late today. 
Call the next case. 

Clerk of Assize . [To a warder.] Put up 
John Booley. 

To cries of “Witnesses in the case of 
Booley”: 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT III 


SCENE I 

A prison . A plainly furnished room, with 
two large barred windows, overlooking 
the prisoners 9 exercise yard, where Men, 
in yellow clothes marked with arrows, 


and yellow brimless caps, are seen in 
single file at a distance of four yards 
from each other, walking rapidly on 
serpentine white lines marked on the 
concrete floor of the yard . Two Warders 
in blue uniforms, with peaked caps and 
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swords, are stationed amongst them. 
The room has distempered walls, a 
bookcase with numerous official-looking 
books, a cupboard between the windows, 
a plan of the prison on the wall, a 
writing-table covered with documents. 
It is Christmas Eve. 

[The Governor, a neat, grave-looking 
man, with a trim, fair mustache, the 
eyes of a theorist, and grizzled hair, 
receding from the temples, is standing 
close to this writing-table looking at a 
sort of rough saw made out of a piece 
of metal. The hand in which he holds it 
is gloved, for two fingers are missing. 
The chief warder, Wooder, a tall, thin, 
military-looking man of sixty, with gray 
mustache and melancholy, monkey-like 
eyes, stands very upright two paces from 
him .] 

The Governor. [With a faint, abstracted 
smile.'] Queer-looking affair, Mr. Wooder! 
Where did you find it? 

Wooder. In his mattress, sir. Haven’t 
come across such a thing for two years now. 

The Governor. [With curiosity.] Had he 
any set plan? 

Wooder. He’d sawed his window-bar 
about that much. 

[He holds up his thumb and finger a 
quarter of an inch apart.] 

The Governor. I’ll see him this afternoon. 
What’s his name? Moaney! An old hand, I 
think? 

Wooder. Yes, sir—fourth spell of penal. 
You’d think an old lag like him would have 
had more sense by now. [With pitying con¬ 
tempt.] Occupied his mind, he said. Break¬ 
ing in and breaking out—that’s all they think 
about. 

The Governor. Who’s next him? 

Wooder. O’Cleary, sir. 

The Governor. The Irishman. 

Wooder. Next him again there’s that 
young fellow, Falder—star class*—and next 
him old Clipton. 

The Governor. Ah, yes! “The philos¬ 
opher.” I want to see him about his eyes. 

Wooder. Curious thing, sir: they seem to 
know when there’s one of these tries at 
escape going on. It makes them restive— 
there’s a regular wave going through them 
just now. 

The Governor. [.Meditatively .] Odd 
things—those waves. [Turning to look at 
the prisoners exercising.] Seem quiet enough 
out here! 

Wooder. That Irishman, O’Cleary, began 

* This refers to the badge worn by first offenders. 


banging on his door this morning. Little 
thing like that’s quite enough to upset the 
whole lot. They’re just like dumb animals 
at times. 

The Governor. I’ve seen it with horses 
before thunder—it’ll run right through cav¬ 
alry lines. 

[The prison Chaplain has entered. He 
is a dark-haired, ascetic man, in clerical 
undress, with a peculiarly steady, tight- 
lipped face and slow, cultured speech.] 

The Governer. [Holding up the saw.] 
Seen this, Miller? 

The Chaplain. Useful-looking specimen. 

The Governor. Do for the Museum, eh! 
[He goes to the cupboard and opens it, dis¬ 
playing to view a number of quaint ropes, 
hooks, and metal tools with labels tied on 
them.] That’ll do, thanks, Mr. Wooder. 

Wooder. [Saluting.] Thank you, sir. 

[He goes out.] 

The Governor. Account for the state of 
the men last day or two, Miller? Seems 
going through the whole place. 

The Chaplain. No. I don’t know of any¬ 
thing. 

The Governor. By the way, will you dine 
with us on Christmas Day? 

The Chaplain. Tomorrow. Thanks very 
much. 

The Governor. Worries me to feel the 
men discontented. [Gazing at the saw.] 
Have to punish this poor devil. Can’t help 
liking a man who tries to escape. 

[He places the saw in his pocket and 
locks the cupboard again.] 

The Chaplain. Extraordinary perverted 
will-power—some of them. Nothing to be 
done till it’s broken. 

The Governor. And not much afterwards, 
I’m afraid. Ground too hard for golf? 

[Wooder comes in again.] 

Wooder. Visitor who’s been seeing Q 3007 
asks to speak to you, sir. I told him it 
wasn’t usual. 

The Governor. What about? 

Wooder. Shall I put him off, sir? 

The Governor. [Resignedly.] No, no. 
Let’s see him. Don’t go, Miller. 

[Wooder motions to some one without, 
and as the visitor comes in withdraws. 
The visitor is Cokeson, who is attired 
in a thick overcoat to the knees, woollen 
gloves, and carries a top hat.] 

Cokeson. I’m sorry to trouble you. I’ve 
been talking to the young man. 

The Governor . We have a good many 
here. 

Cokeson. Name of Falder, forgery. [Pro¬ 
ducing a card, and handing it to the Gover- 
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nor.] Firm of James and Walter How. 
Well-known in the law. 

The Governor. [Receiving the card—with 
a faint smile.] What do you want to see me 
about, sir? 

Cokeson. [Suddenly seeing the prisoners 
at exercise.] Why! what a sight! 

The Governor. Yes, we have that priv¬ 
ilege from here; my office is being done up. 
[Sitting down at his table.] Now, please! 

Cokeson. [Dragging his eyes with diffi¬ 
culty from the window.] I wanted to say a 
word to you; I shan’t keep you long. [Con¬ 
fidentially.] Fact is, I oughtn’t to be here 
by rights. His sister came to me—he’s got 
no father ajid mother—and she was in some 
distress. ‘^Iy husband won’t let me go and 
see him,” she said; “says he’s disgraced the 
family. And his other sister,” she said, “is 
an invalid.” And she asked me to come. 
Well, I take an interest in him. He was our 
junior—I go to the same chapel—and I 
didn’t like to refuse. And what I wanted to 
tell you was, he seems lonely here. 

The Governor. Not unnaturally. 

Cokeson. I’m afraid it’ll prey on my mind. 
I see a lot of them about working together. 

The Governor. Those are local prisoners. 
The convicts serve their three months here 
in separate confinement, sir. 

Cokeson. But we don’t want to be unrea¬ 
sonable. He’s quite downhearted. I wanted 
to ask you to let him run about with the 
others. 

The Governor. [With faint amusement.] 
Ring the bell—would you, Miller? [To 
Cokeson.] You’d like to hear what the doc¬ 
tor says about him, perhaps. 

The Chaplain. [Ringing the bell.] You 
are not accustomed to prisons, it would 
seem, sir. 

Cokeson. No. But it’s a pitiful sight. 
He’s quite a young fellow. I said to him: 
“Before a month’s up,” I said, “you’ll be out 
and about with the others; it’ll be a nice 
change for you.” “A month!” he said—like 
that! “Come!” I said, “we mustn’t exag¬ 
gerate. What’s a month? Why, it’s noth¬ 
ing!” “A day,” he said, “shut up in your 
cell thinking and brooding as I do, it’s longer 
than a year outside. I can’t help it,” he said; 
“I try—but I’m built that way, Mr. Coke¬ 
son.” And he held his hand up to his face. 
I could see the tears trickling through his 
fingers. It wasn’t nice. 

The Chaplain. He’s a young man with 
large, rather peculiar eyes, isn’t he? Not 
Church of England, I think? 

Cokeson . No. 

The Chaplain. I know. 


The Governor. [To Wooder, who has 
come in.] Ask the doctor to be good enough 
to come here for a minute. [Wooder salutes, 
and goes out.] Let’s see, he’s not married? 

Cokeson. No. [Confidentially.] But 
there’s a party he’s very much attached to, 
not altogether com-il-fo. It’s a sad story. 

The Chaplain . If it wasn’t for drink and 
women, sir, this prison might be closed. 

Cokeson. [Looking at the Chaplain over 
his spectacles.] Ye-es, but I wanted to tell 
you about that, special. He had hopes they’d 
have let her come and see him, but they 
haven’t. Of course he asked me questions. 
I did my best, but I couldn’t tell the poor 
young fellow a lie, with him in here—seemed 
like hitting him. But I’m afraid it’s made 
him worse. 

The Governor. What was this news then? 

Cokeson. Like this. The woman had a 
nahsty, spiteful feller for a husband, and 
she’d left him. Fact is, she was going away 
with our young friend. It’s not nice—but 
I’ve looked over it. Well, when he was put 
in here she said she’d earn her living apart, 
and wait for him to come out. That was a 
great consolation to him. But after a month 
she came to me—I don't know her person¬ 
ally—and she said: “I can’t earn the chil¬ 
dren’s living, let alone my own—I’ve got no 
friends. I’m obliged to keep out of every¬ 
body’s way, else my husband’d get to know 
where I was. I’m very much reduced,” she 
said. And she has lost flesh. “I’ll have to go 
in the workhouse!” It’s a painful story. I 
said to her: “No,” I said, “not that! I’ve 
got a wife an’ family, but sooner than you 
should do that I’ll spare you a little my¬ 
self.” “Really,” she said—she’s a nice crea¬ 
ture—“I don’t like to take it from you. I 
think I’d better go back to my husband.” 
Well, I know he’s a nahsty, spiteful feller— 
drinks—but I didn’t like to persuade her 
not to. 

The Chaplain. Surely, no. 

Cokeson. Ye-es, but I’m sorry now; it’s 
upset the poor young fellow dreadfully. And 
what I wanted to say was: He’s got his three 
years to serve. I want things to be pleasant 
for him. 

The Chaplain. [With a touch of im¬ 
patience.] The Law hardly shares your view, 
I’m afraid. 

Cokeson. But I can’t help thinking that 
to shut him up there by himself’U turn him 
silly. And nobody wants that, I s’pose. I 
don't like to see a man cry. 

The Chaplain. It’s a very rare thing for 
them to give way like that. 
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Cokeson. [Looking at him—in a tone of 
sudden dogged hostility .] I keep dogs. 

The Chaplain . Indeed? 

Cokeson . Ye-es. And I say this: I 
wouldn’t shut one of them up all by himself, 
month after month, not if he’d bit me all 
over. 

The Chaplain . Unfortunately, the crim¬ 
inal is not a dog; he has a sense of right and 
wrong. 

Cokeson . But that’s not the way to make 
him feel it. 

The Chaplain . Ah! there I’m afraid we 
must differ. 

Cokeson. It’s the same with dogs. If you 
treat ’em with kindness they’ll do anything 
for you; but to shut ’em up alone, it only 
makes ’em savage. 

The Chaplain. Surely you should allow 
those who have had a little more experience 
than yourself to know what is best for pris¬ 
oners. 

Cokeson. [Doggedly.] I know this young 
feller, I’ve watched him for years. He’s 
neurotic—got no stamina. His father died 
of consumption. I’m thinking of his future. 
If he’s to be kept there shut up by himself, 
without a cat to keep him company, it’ll do 
him harm. I said to him: “Where do you 
feel it?” “I can’t tell you, Mr. Cokeson,” 
he said, “but sometimes I could beat my 
head against the wall.” It’s not nice. 

[During this speech the Doctor has en¬ 
tered. He is a medium-sized , rather 
good-looking man , with a quick eye. He 
stands leaning against the window .] 

The Governor. This gentleman thinks the 
separate is telling on Q 3007—Falder, young 
thin fellow, star class. What do you say, 
Doctor Clements? 

The Doctor. He doesn’t like it, but it’s 
not doing him any harm. 

Cokeson. But he’s told me. 

The Doctor. Of course he’d say so, but 
we can always tell. He’s lost no weight since 
he’s been here. 

Cokeson. It’s his state of mind I’m speak¬ 
ing of. 

The Doctor . His mind’s all right so far. 
He’s nervous, rather melancholy. I don’t see 
signs of anything more. I’m watching him 
carefully. 

Cokeson. [Nonplussed.] I’m glad to hear 
you say that. 

The Chaplain. [More suavely .] It’s just 
at this period that we are able to make some 
impression on them, sir. I am speaking from 
my special standpoint. 

Cokeson. [Turning bewildered to the 
Governor.] I don't want to be unpleasant, 
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but having given him this news, I do feel 
it’s awkward. 

The Governor . I’ll make a point of seeing 
him today. 

Cokeson. I’m much obliged to you. I 
thought perhaps seeing him every day you 
wouldn’t notice it. 

The Governor. [Rather sharply .] If any 
sign of injury to his health shows itself his 
case will be reported at once. That’s fully 
provided for. [He rises.] 

Cokeson. [Following his own thoughts.] 
Of course, what you don’t see doesn’t trouble 
you; but having seen him, I don’t want to 
have him on my mind. 

The Governor. I think you may safely 
leave it to us, sir. 

Cokeson. [Mollified and apologetic.] I 
thought you’d understand me. I’m a plain 
man—never set myself up against authority. 
[Expanding to the Chaplain.] Nothing per¬ 
sonal meant. Good morning. 

[4$ he goes out the three officials do 
not look at each other , but their faces 
wear peculiar expressions.] 

The Chaplain. Our friend seems to think 
that prison is a hospital. 

Cokeson. [Returning suddenly with an 
apologetic air.] There’s just one little thing. 
This woman—I suppose I mustn’t ask you 
to let him see her. It’d be a rare treat for 
them both. He’s thinking about her all the 
time. Of course she’s not his wife. But he’s 
quite safe in here. They’re a pitiful couple. 
You couldn’t make an exception? 

The Governor. [Wearily.] As you say, 
my dear sir, I couldn’t make an exception; 
he won’t be allowed another visit of any sort 
till he goes to a convict prison. 

Cokeson. I see. [Rather coldly.] Sorry 
to have troubled you. 

[He again goes out.] 

The Chaplain. [Shrugging his shoulders.] 
The plain man indeed, poor fellow. Come 
and have some lunch, Clements? 

[He and the Doctor go out talking. 
The Governor, with a sigh, sits down 
at his table and takes up a pen.] 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE II 

Part of the ground corridor of the prison. 
The walls are colored with greenish dis¬ 
temper up to a stripe of deeper green 
about the height of a man's shoulder , 
and above this line are whitewashed . 
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The floor is of blackened stones. Day¬ 
light is filtering through a heavily barred 
window at the end. The doors of four 
cells are visible. Each cell door has a 
little round peep-hole at the level of a 
man’s eye, covered by a little round 
disc, which, raised upwards, affords a 
view of the cell. On the wall, close to 
each cell door, hangs a little square 
board with the prisoner’s name, num¬ 
ber, and record. 

Overhead can be seen the iron structures 
of the first-floor and second-floor cor¬ 
ridors. 

The Warder Instructor, a bearded 
man in blue uniform, with an apron, 
and some dangling keys, is just emerg¬ 
ing from one of the cells. 

Instructor. [Speaking from the door into 
the cell.'] I’ll have another bit for you when 
that’s finished. 

O’Cleary. [Unseen—in an Irish voice.] 
Little doubt o’ that, sirr. 

Instructor. [Gossiping.] Well, you’d 
rather have it than nothing, I s’pose. 

O’Cleary. An’ that’s the blessed truth. 
[Sounds are heard of a cell door being 
closed and locked, and of approaching 
footsteps.] 

Instructor. [In a sharp, changed voice.] 
Look alive over it! 

[He shuts the cell door, and stands at 
attention. The Governor comes walk¬ 
ing down the corridor, followed by 
Wooder.] 

The Governor. Anything to report? 

Instructor. [Saluting.] Q 3007 [he points 
to a cell] is behind with his work, sir. He’ll 
lose marks today. 

[The Governor nods and passes on to 
the end cell. The Instructor goes 
away.] 

The Governor . This is our maker of 
saws, isn’t it? 

[He takes the saw from his pocket as 
Wooder throws open the door of the 
cell. The convict Moaney is seen lying 
on his bed, athwart the cell, with his 
cap on. He springs up and stands in 
the middle of the cell. He is a raw- 
boned fellow, about fifty-six years old, 
with outstanding bat’s ears and fierce, 
staring, steel-colored eyes.] 

Wooder . Cap off! [Moaney removes his 
cap.] Out here! 

[Moaney comes to the door.] 

The Governor. [Beckoning him out into 
the corridor, and holding up the saw—with 
the manner of an officer speaking to a pri¬ 


vate.] Anything to say about this, my man? 
[Moaney is silent.] Come! 

Moaney. It passed the time. 

The Governor. [Pointing into the cell.] 
Not enough to do, eh? 

Moaney . It don’t occupy your mind. 

The Governor. [Tapping the saw.] You 
might find a better way than this. 

Moaney. [Sullenly.] Well! What way? 
I must keep my hand in against the time I 
get out. What’s the good of anything else 
to me at my time of life? [With a gradual 
change to civility, as his tongue warms.] 
Ye know that, sir. I’ll be in again within a 
year or two, after I’ve done this lot. I don’t 
want to disgrace meself when I’m out. You’ve 
got your pride keeping the prison smart; 
well, I’ve got mine. [Seeing that the Gov¬ 
ernor is listening with interest, he goes on, 
pointing to the saw.] I must be doin’ a little 
0’ this. It’s no harm to any one. I was five 
weeks makin’ that saw—a bit of all right it 
is, too; now I’ll get cells, I suppose, or seven 
days’ bread and water. You can’t help it, 
sir, I know that—I quite put meself in your 
place. 

The Governor. Now, look here, Moaney, 
if I pass it over will you give me your word 
not to try it on again? Think! 

[He goes into the cell, walks to the end 
of it, mounts the stool, and tries the 
window-bars.] 

The Governor. [Returning.] Well? 

Moaney. [Who has been reflecting.] I’ve 
got another six weeks to do in here, alone. I 
can’t do it and think o’ nothing. I must have 
something to interest me. You’ve made me 
a sporting offer, sir, but I can’t pass my 
word about it. I shouldn’t like to deceive a 
gentleman. [Pointing into the cell.] An¬ 
other four hours’ steady work would have 
done it. 

The Governor. Yes, and what then? 
Caught, brought back, punishment. Five 
weeks’ hard work to make this, and cells at 
the end of it, while they put a new bar to 
your window. Is it worth it, Moaney? 

Moaney. [With a sort of fierceness.] Yes, 
it is. 

The Governor. [Putting his hand to his 
brow.] Oh, well! Two days’ cells—bread 
and water. 

Moaney. Thank ’e, sir. 

[He turns quickly like an animal and 
slips into his cell. 

The Governor looks after him and 
shakes his head as Wooder closes and 
locks the cell door.] 

The Governor. Open Clipton’s cell. 
[Wooder opens the door of Clipton’s 
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cell. Clipton is sitting on a stool just 
inside the door, at work on a pair of 
trousers. He is a small, thick, oldish 
man, with an almost shaven head, and 
smouldering little dark eyes behind 
smoked spectacles. He gets up and 
stands motionless in the doorway, peer¬ 
ing at his visitors.'] 

The Governor. [ Beckoning.] Come out 
here a minute, Clipton. 

[Clipton, with a sort of dreadful quiet¬ 
ness, comes into the corridor, the needle 
and thread in his hand. The Governor 
signs to Wooder, who goes into the cell 
and inspects it carefully.] 

The Governor. How are your eyes? 

Clipton. I don’t complain of them. I 
don’t see the sun here. [He makes a 
stealthy movement, protruding his neck a 
little.] There’s just one thing, Mr. Gov¬ 
ernor, as you’re speaking to me. I wish you’d 
ask the cove next door here to keep a bit 
quieter. 

The Governor. What’s the matter? I 
don’t want any tales, Clipton. 

Clipton. He keeps me awake. I don’t 
know who he is. [With contempt.] One of 
this star class, I expect. Oughtn’t to be here 
with us. 

The Governor. [Quietly.] Quite right, 
Clipton. He’ll be moved when there’s a cell 
vacant. 

Clipton. He knocks about like a wild beast 
in the early morning. I’m not used to it— 
stops me getting my sleep out. In the eve¬ 
ning too. It’s not fair, Mr. Governor, as 
you’re speaking to me. Sleep’s the comfort 
I’ve got here! I’m entitled to take it out 
full. 

[Wooder comes out of the cell, and in¬ 
stantly, as though extinguished, Clipton 
moves with stealthy suddenness back 
into his cell.] 

Wooder. All right, sir. 

[The Governor nods. The door is 
closed and locked.] 

The Governor. Which is the man who 
banged on his door this morning? 

Wooder. [Going toward O’Cleary’s cell.] 
This one, sir; O’Cleary. 

[He lifts the disc and glances through 
the peep-hole .] 

The Governor. Open. 

[Wooder throws open the door. 
O’Cleary, who is seated at a little table 
by the door as if listening, springs up 
and stands at attention just inside the 
doorway. He is a broad-faced, middle- 
aged man, with a wide, thin, flexible 


mouth, and little holes under his high 
cheek-bones. 

The Governor. Where’s the joke, O’Cleary? 

O’Cleary. The joke, your honor? I’ve not 
seen one for a long time. 

The Governor. Banging on your door? 

O’Cleary. Oh! that! 

The Governor. It’s womanish. 

O’Cleary. An’ it’s that I’m becoming this 
two months past. 

The Governor. Anything to complain of? 

O’Cleary. No, sirr. 

The Governor. You’re an old hand; you 
ought to know better. 

O’Cleary. Yes, I’ve been through it all. 

The Governor. You’ve got a youngster 
next door; you’ll upset him. 

O’Cleary. It cam’ over me, your honor. 
I can’t always be the same steady man. 

The Governor. Work all right? 

O’Cleary. [Taking up a rush mat he is 
making.] Oh! I can do it on me head. It’s 
the miserablest stuff—don’t take the brains 
of a mouse. [Working his mouth.] It’s here 
I feel it—the want of a little noise—a ter¬ 
rible little wud ease me. 

The Governor. You know as well as I do 
that if you were out in the sftops you wouldn’t 
be allowed to talk. 

O’Cleary. [With a look of profound mean¬ 
ing.] Not with my mouth. 

The Governor. Well, then? 

O’Cleary. But it’s the great conversation 
I’d have. 

The Governor. [With a smile.] Well, no 
more conversation on your door. 

O’Cleary. No, sirr, I wud not have the 
little wit to repeat meself. 

The Governor. [Turning.] Good night. 

O’Cleary. Good night, your honor. 

[He turns into his cell. The Governor 
shuts the door.] 

The Governor. [Looking at the record 
card.] Can’t help liking the poor black¬ 
guard. 

Wooder. He’s an amiable man, sir. 

The Governor. [Pointing down the corri¬ 
dor.] Ask the doctor to come here, Mr. 
Wooder. 

[Wooder salutes and goes away down 
the corridor. 

The Governor goes to the door of 
Falder’s cell. He raises his uninjured 
hand to uncover the peep-hole; but, 
without uncovering it, shakes his head 
and drops his hand; then, after scruti¬ 
nizing the record board, he opens the 
cell door. Falder, who is standing 
against it, lurches forward ] 
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The Governor. [Beckoning him out.’] 

Now tell me: can’t you settle down, Falder? 

Falder. [In a breathless voice.] Yes, sir. 

The Governor. You know what I mean? 
It’s no good running your head against a 
stone wall, is it? 

Falder. No, sir. 

The Governor. Well, come. 

Falder. I try, sir. 

The Governor. Can’t you sleep? 

Falder. Very little. Between two o’clock 
and getting up’s the worst time. 

The Governor. How’s that? 

Falder. [His lips twitch with a sort of 
smile.] I don’t know, sir. I was always ner¬ 
vous. [Suddenly voluble.] Everything seems 
to get such a size then. I feel I’ll never get 
out as long as I live. 

The Governor. That’s morbid, my lad. 
Pull yourself together. 

Falder. [With an equally sudden dogged 
resentment.] Yes—I’ve got to- 

The Governor. Think of all these other 
fellows! 

Falder. They’re used to it. 

The Governor . They all had to go through 
it once for the first time, just as you’re 
doing now. 

Falder. Yes, sir, I shall get to be like 
them in time, I suppose. 

The Governor. [Rather taken aback.] 
H’m! Well! That rests with you. Now 
come. Set your mind to it, like a good fel¬ 
low. You’re still quite young. A man can 
make himself what he likes. 

Falder. [Wistfully.] Yes, sir. 

The Governor. Take a good hold of your¬ 
self. Do you read? 

Falder. I don’t take the words in. [Hang¬ 
ing his head.] I know it’s no good; but I 
can’t help thinking of what’s going on out¬ 
side. In my cell I can’t see out at all. It’s 
thick glass, sir. 

The Governor. You’ve had a visitor. Bad 
news? 

Falder. Yes. 

The Governor. You mustn’t think about 
it. 

Falder. [Looking back at his cell.] How 
can I help it, sir? 

[He suddenly becomes motionless as 
Wooder and the Doctor approach. The 
Governor motions to him to go back in¬ 
to his cell.] 

Falder. [Quick and low.] I’m quite right 
in my head, sir. 

[He goes back into his cell.] 

The Governor. [To the Doctor.] Just go 
in and see him, Clements. 

[The Doctor goes into the cell. The 


Governor pushes the door to, nearly 
closing it, and walks towards the win¬ 
dow.] 

Wooder. [Following.] Sorry you should 
be troubled like this, sir. Very contented lot 
of men, on the whole. 

The Governor. [Shortly.] You think so? 

Wooder. Yes, sir. It’s Christmas doing it, 
in my opinion. 

The Governor. [To' himself .] Queer, 

that! 

Wooder. Beg pardon, sir? 

The Governor. Christmas! 

[He turns towards the window, leaving 
Wooder looking at him with a sort of 
pained anxiety.] 

Wooder. [Suddenly.] Do you think we 
make show enough, sir? If you’d like us to 
have more holly? 

The Governor . Not at all, Mr. Wooder. 

Wooder. Very good, sir. 

[The Doctor has come out of Falder’s 
cell, and the Governor beckons to him.] 

The Governor. Well? 

The Doctor. I can’t make anything much 
of him. He’s nervous, of course. 

The Governor. Is there any sort of case 
to report? Quite frankly, Doctor. 

The Doctor. Well, I don’t think the sepa¬ 
rate’s doing him any good; but then I could 
say the same of a lot of them—they’d get on 
better in the ships, there’s no doubt. 

The Governor. You mean you’d have to 
recommend others? 

The Doctor. A dozen at least. It’s on his 
nerves. There’s nothing tangible. That fel¬ 
low there— [pointing to O’Cleary’s cell]— 
for instance—feels it just as much, in his 
way. If I once get away from physical 
facts—I shan’t know where I am. Consci¬ 
entiously, sir, I don’t know how to differen¬ 
tiate him. He hasn’t lost weight. Nothing 
wrong with his eyes. His pulse is good. Talks 
all right. 

The Governor. It doesn’t amount to mel¬ 
ancholia? 

The Doctor. [Shaking his head.] I can 
report on him if you like; but if I do I 
ought to report on others. 

The Governor. I see. [Looking towards 
Falder’s cell.] The poor devil must just 
stick it then. 

[As he says this he looks absently at 
Wooder.] 

Wooder. Beg pardon, sir? 

[For answer the Governor stares at 
him, turns on his heel, and walks away. 
There is a sound as of beating on 
metal.] 

The Governor. [Stopping.] Mr. Wooder? 
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Wooder . Banging on his door, sir. I 
thought we should have more of that. 

\lle hurries forward, passing the Gov¬ 
ernor, who follows closely .] 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE III 

Falder’s cell, a whitewashed space thirteen 
feet broad by seven deep, and nine feet 
high, with a rounded ceiling. The floor 
is of shiny blackened bricks. The barred 
window of opaque glass, with a ventila¬ 
tor, is high up in the middle of the end 
wall. In the middle of the opposite end 
wall is the narrow door. In a corner are 
the mattress and bedding rolled up (two 
blankets, two sheets, and a coverlet). 
Above them is a quarter-circular wooden 
shelf, on which is a Bible and several 
little devotional books, piled in a sym¬ 
metrical pyramid; there are also a black 
hairbrush, tooth-brush, and a bit of 
soap. In another corner is the wooden 
frame of a bed, standing on end. There 
is a dark ventilator under the window, 
and another over the door. Falder’s 
work (a shirt to which he is putting but¬ 
tonholes) is hung to a nail on the wall 
over a small wooden table, on which the 
novel u Lorna Doone” lies open. Low 
down in the corner by the door is a 
thick glass screen, about a foot square, 
covering the gas-jet let into the wall. 
There is also a wooden stool, and a pair 
of shoes beneath it. Three bright round 
tins are set under the window. 

In fast-failing daylight, Falder, in his 
stockings, is seen standing motionless, 
with his head inclined towards the door, 
listening. He moves a little closer to the 
door, his stockinged feet making no 
noise. He stops at the door. He is try¬ 
ing harder and harder to hear something, 
any little thing that is going on outside. 
He springs suddenly upright—as if at a 


sound—and remains perfectly motion¬ 
less. Then, with a heavy sigh, he moves 
to his work, and stands looking at it, 
with his head down; he does a stitch or 
two, having the air of a man so lost in 
sadness that each stitch is, as it were, 
a coming to life. Then turning abruptly, 
he begins pacing the cell, moving his 
head, like an animal pacing its cage. He 
stops again at the door, listens, and, 
placing the palms of his hands against it 
with his fingers spread out, leans his 
forehead against the iron. Turning from 
it, presently, he moves slowly back to¬ 
wards the window, tracing his way with 
his finger along the top line of the dis¬ 
temper that runs round the wall. He 
stops under the window, and, picking 
up the lid of one of the tins, peers into 
it. It has grown very nearly dark. Sud¬ 
denly the lid falls out of his hand with 
a clatter—the only sound that has 
broken the silence—and he stand star¬ 
ing intently at the wall where the stuff 
of the shirt is hanging rather white in 
the darkness—he seems to be seeing 
somebody or something there. There is 
a sharp tap and click; the cell light be¬ 
hind the glass screen has been turned 
up. The cell is brightly lighted. Falder 
is seen gasping for breath. 

A sound fro?n far away, as of distant, 
dull beating on thick metal, is suddenly 
audible. Falder shrinks back, not able 
to bear the sudden clamor. But the 
sound grows, as though some great 
tumbril were rolling towards the cell. 
And gradually it seems to hypnotize 
him. He begins creeping inch by inch 
nearer to the door. The banging sound, 
traveling from cell to cell, draws closer 
and closer; Falder’s hands are seen 
moving as if his spirit had already joined 
in this beating, and the sound swells till 
it seems to have entered the very ceU. 
He suddenly raises his clenched fists. 
Panting violently, he flings himself at 
his door, and beats on it. 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT 

The scene is again Cokeson’s room, at a few 
minutes to ten of a March morning, two 
years later. The doors are all open. 
Sweedle, now blessed with a sprouting 


IV 

mustache, is getting the offices ready. 
He arranges papers on Cokeson’s table; 
then goes to a covered washstand, raises 
the lid, and looks at himself in the mir- 
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ror . While he is gazing his fill Ruth 
Honeywill comes in through the outer 
office and stands in the doorway. There 
seems a kind of exultation and excite¬ 
ment behind her habitual impassivity. 

Sweedle. [Suddenly seeing her, and drop¬ 
ping the lid of the washstand with a bang.] 
Hello! It’s you! 

Ruth. Yes. 

Sweedle. There’s only me here! They 
don’t waste their time hurrying down in the 
morning. Why, it must be two years since 
we had the pleasure of seeing you. [Nerv¬ 
ously.] What have you been doing with 
yourself? 

Ruth. [Sardonically.] Living. 

Sweedle. [Impressed.] If you want to see 
him [he points to Cokeson’s chair], he’ll be 
here directly—never misses—not much. 
[Delicately .] I hope our friend’s back from 
the country. His time’s been up these three 
months, if I remember. [Ruth nods.] I 
was awful sorry about that. The governor 
made a mistake—if you ask me. 

Ruth. He did. 

Sweedle. He ought to have given him a 
chanst. And, I say, the judge ought to ha’ 
let him go after that. They’ve forgot what 
human nature’s like. Whereas we know. 

[Ruth gives him a honeyed smile.] 

Sweedle. They come down on you like a 
cartload of bricks, flatten you out, and when 
you don’t swell up again they complain of it. 
I know ’em—seen a lot of that sort of thing 
in my time. [He shakes his head in the 
plenitude of wisdom.] Why, only the other 

day the governor- 

[But Cokeson has come in through the 
outer office; brisk with east wind, and 
decidedly grayer.] 

Cokeson. [Drawing off his coat and 
gloves.] Why! it’s you! [Then motioning 
Sweedle out, and closing the door.] Quite 
a stranger! Must be two years. D’you want 
to see me? I can give you a minute. Sit 
down! Family well? 

Ruth . Yes. I’m not living where I was. 

Cokeson. [Eyeing her askance.] I hope 
things are more comfortable at home. 

Ruth. I couldn’t stay with Honeywill, 
after all. 

Cokeson. You haven’t done anything rash, 
I hope. I should be sorry if you’d done any¬ 
thing rash. 

Ruth. I’ve kept the children with me. 

Cokeson. [Beginning to feel that things 
are not so folly as he had hoped.] Well, I’m 
glad to have seen you. You’ve not beard 


from the young man, I suppose, since he 
came out? 

Ruth. Yes, I ran across him yesterday. 

Cokeson. I hope he’s well. 

Ruth. [With sudden fierceness.] He can’t 
get anything to do. It’s dreadful to see him. 
He’s just skin and bone. 

Cokeson. [With genuine concern .] Dear 
me! I’m sorry to hear that. [On his guard 
again.] Didn’t they find him a place when 
his time was up? 

Ruth. He was only there three weeks. It 
got out. 

Cokeson. I’m sure I don’t know what I 
can do for you. I don’t like to be snubby. 

Ruth. I can’t bear his being like that. 

Cokeson. [Scanning her not unprosperous 
figure.] I know his relations aren’t very 
forthy about him. Perhaps you can do some¬ 
thing for him, till he finds his feet. 

Ruth. Not now. I could have—but not 
now. 

Cokeson. I don’t understand. 

Ruth. [Proudly.] I’ve seen him again— 
that’s all over. 

Cokeson. [Staring at her — disturbed.] I’m 
a family man—I don’t want to hear any¬ 
thing unpleasant. Excuse me—I’m very 
busy. 

Ruth. I’d have gone home to my people 
in the country long ago, but they’ve never 
got over me marrying Honeywill. I never 
was waywise, Mr. Cokeson, but I’m proud. 
I was only a girl, you see, when I married 
him. I thought the world of him, of course 
... he used to come traveling to our farm. 

Cokeson. [Regretfully .] I did hope you’d 
have got on better, after you saw me. 

Ruth. He used me worse than ever. He 
couldn’t break my nerve, but I lost my 
health; and then he began knocking the chil¬ 
dren about. ... I couldn’t stand that. I 
wouldn’t go back now, if he were dying. 

Cokeson. [Who has risen and is shifting 
about as though dodging a stream of lava.] 
We mustn't be violent, must we? 

Ruth. [Smouldering.] A man that can’t 

behave better than that- 

[There is silence.] 

Cokeson. [Fascinated in spite of himself .] 
Then there you were! And what did you 
do then? 

Ruth. [With a shrug.] Tried the same as 
when I left him before . . . making skirts 
. . . cheap things. It was the best I could 
get, but I never made more than ten shillings 
a week, buying my own cotton and working 
all day; I hardly ever got to bed till past 
twelve. I kept at it for nine months. 
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[ Fiercely .] Well, I’m not fit for that; I 
wasn’t made for it. I’d rather die. 

Cokeson. My dear woman! We mustn’t 
talk like that. 

Ruth . It was starvation for the children, 
too—after what they’d always had. I soon 
got not to care. I used to be too tired. 

[She is silent.'] 

Cokeson. [With fearful curiosity.] Why, 
what happened then? 

Ruth. [With a laugh.] My employer hap¬ 
pened then—he’s happened ever since. 

Cokeson. Dear! oh dear! I never came 
across a thing like this. 

Ruth. [Dully.] He’s treated me all right. 
But I’ve done with that. [Suddenly her lips 
begin to quiver, and she hides them with the 
back of her hand.] I never thought I’d see 
him again, you see. It was just a chance I 
met him by Hyde Park. We went in there 
and sat down, and he told me all about him¬ 
self. Oh! Mr. Cokeson, give him another 
chance. 

Cokeson. [Greatly disturbed.] Then 
you’ve both lost your livings! What a hor¬ 
rible position! 

Ruth. If he could only get here—where 
there’s nothing to find out about him! 

Cokeson. We can’t have anything deroga¬ 
tive to the firm. 

Ruth. I’ve no one else to go to. 

Cokeson. I’ll speak to the partners, but I 
don’t think they’ll take him, under the cir¬ 
cumstances. I don’t really. 

Ruth. He came with me; he’s down there 
in the street. 

[She points to the window.] 

Cokeson. [On his dignity.] He shouldn’t 
have done that until he’s sent for. [Then 
softening at the look on her face.] We’ve 
got a vacancy, as it happens, but I can’t 
promise anything. 

Ruth. It would be the saving of him. 

Cokeson. Well, I’ll do what I can, but 
I’m not sanguine. Now tell him that I don’t 
want him till I see how things are. Leave 
your address? [Repeating her.] 83 Mul¬ 
lingar Street? [He notes it on blotting- 
paper.] Good morning. 

Ruth. Thank you. 

[She moves towards the door, turns as 
if to speak, but does not, and goes 
away.] 

Cokeson. [Wiping his head and forehead 
with a large white cotton handkerchief .] 
What a business! 

[Then looking amongst his papers, he 
sounds his bell . Sweedle answers it.] 
, Cokeson . Was that young Richards com¬ 
ing here today after the clerk’s place? 


Sweedle. Yes. 

Cokeson. Well, keep him in the air; I 
don’t want to see him yet. 

Sweedle. What shall I tell him, sir? 

Cokeson. [With asperity .] Invent some¬ 
thing. Use your brains. Don’t stump him off 
altogether. 

Sweedle. Shall I tell him that we’ve got 
illness, sir? 

Cokeson. No! Nothing untrue. Say I’m 
not here today. 

Sweedle. Yes, sir. Keep him hankering? 

Cokeson. Exactly. And look here. You 
remember Falder? I may be having him 
round to see me. Now, treat him like you’d 
have him treat you in a similar position. 

Sweedle. I naturally should do. 

Cokeson. That’s right. When a man’s 
down never hit ’im. ’Tisn’t necessary. Give 
him a hand up. That’s a metaphor I recom¬ 
mend to you in life. It’s sound policy. 

Sweedle. Do you think the governors will 
take him on again, sir? 

Cokeson. Can’t say anything about that. 
[At the sound of some one having entered 
the outer office.] Who’s there? 

Sweedle. [Going to the door and looking.] 
It’s Falder, sir. 

Cokeson. [Vexed.] Dear me! That’s 
very naughty of her. Tell him to call again. 

I don’t want- 

[He breaks off as Falder comes in. 
Falder is thin, pale, older, his eyes 
have grown more restless. His clothes 
are very worn and loose. Sweedle, 

’ nodding cheerfully, withdraws.] 

Cokeson. Glad to see you. You’re rather 
previous. [Trying to keep things pleasant.] 
Shake hands! She’s striking while the iron’s 
hot. [He wipes his forehead .] I don’t blame 
her. She’s anxious. 

[Falder timidly takes Cokeson’s hand 
and glances towards the partners 9 door.] 

Cokeson. No—not yet! Sit down! 
[Falder sits in the chair at the side of 
Cokeson’s table, on which he places his 
cap.] Now you are here I’d like you to give 
me a little account of yourself. [Looking at 
him over his spectacles.] How’s your health? 

Falder. I’m alive, Mr. Cokeson. 

Cokeson. [Preoccupied.] I’m glad to 
hear that. About this matter. I don’t like 
doing anything out of the ordinary; it’s not 
my habit. I’m a plain man, and I want 
everything smooth and straight. But I prom¬ 
ised your friend to speak to the partners, and 
I always keep my word. 

Falder. I just want a chance, Mr. Coke¬ 
son. I’ve paid for that job a thousand times 
and more. I have, sir. No one knows. They 
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say I weighed more when I came out than 
when I went in. They couldn’t weigh me 
here [he touches his head ] or here [he 
touches his heart, and gives a sort of laugh]. 
Till last night I’d have thought there was 
nothing in here at all. 

Cokeson. [Concerned .] You’ve not got 
heart disease? 

Falder, Oh! they passed me sound enough. 

Cokeson, But they got you a place, didn’t 
they? 

Falder, Yes; very good people, knew all 
about it—very kind to me. I thought I was 
going to get on first rate. But one day, all 
of a sudden, the other clerks got wind of 
it. ... I couldn’t stick it, Mr. Cokeson, I 
couldn’t, sir. 

Cokeson. Easy, my dear fellow, easy! 

Falder. I had one small job after that, 
but it didn’t last. 

Cokeson. How was that? 

Falder. It’s no good deceiving you, Mr. 
Cokeson. The fact is, I seem to be strug¬ 
gling against a thing that’s all round me. I 
can’t explain it: it’s as if I was in a net; as 
fast as I cut it here, it grows up there. I 
didn’t act as I ought to have, about refer¬ 
ences; but what are you to do? You must 
have them. And that made me afraid, and 
I left. In fact, I’m—I’m afraid all the time 
now. 

[He hows his head and leans dejectedly 
silent over the table.] 

Cokeson. I feel for you—I do really. 
Aren’t your sisters going to do anything for 
you? 

Falder. One’s in consumption. And the 
other- 

Cokeson. Ye . . . es. She told me her 
husband wasn’t quite pleased with you. 

Falder. When I went there—they were 
at supper—my sister wanted to give me a 
kiss—I know. But he just looked at her, and 
said: “What have you come for?” Well, I 
pocketed my pride and I said: “Aren’t you 
going to give me your hand, Jim? Cis is, I 
know,” I said. “Look here!” he said, “that’s 
all very well, but we’d better come to an 
understanding. I’ve been expecting you, and 
I’ve made up my mind. I’ll give you fifteen 
pounds to go to Canada with.” “I see,” I 
said—“good riddance! No, thanks; keep 
your fifteen pounds.” Friendship’s a queer 
thing when you’ve been where I have. 

Cokeson. I understand. Will you take 
the fifteen pounds from me? [ Flustered , as 
Falder regards him with a queer smile.] 
Quite without prejudice; I meant it kindly. 

Falder . I’m not allowed to leave the coun¬ 
try. 


Cokeson. Oh! ye ... es—ticket-of-leave?* 
You aren’t looking the thing. 

Falder. I’ve slept in the Park three nights 
this week. The dawns aren’t all poetry 
there. But meeting her—I feel a different 
man this morning. I’ve often thought the 
being fond of her’s the best thing about me; 
it’s sacred, somehow—and yet it did for me. 
That’s queer, isn’t it? 

Cokeson. I’m sure we’re all very sorry 
for you. 

Falder. That’s what I’ve found, Mr. Coke¬ 
son. Awfully sorry for me. [With quiet bit¬ 
terness.] But it doesn’t do to associate with 
criminals! 

Cokeson. Come, come, it’s no use calling 
yourself names. That never did a man any 
good. Put a face on it. 

Falder. It’s easy enough to put a face on 
it, sir, when you’re independent. Try it when 
you’re down like me. They talk about giving 
you your deserts. Well, I think I’ve had just 
a bit over. 

Cokeson. [Eyeing him askance over his 
spectacles.] I hope they haven’t made a 
Socialist of you. 

[Falder is suddenly still , as if brooding 
over his past self; he utters a peculiar 
laugh.] 

Cokeson. You must give them credit for 
the best intentions. Really you must. No¬ 
body wishes you harm, I’m sure. 

Falder. I believe that, Mr. Cokeson. No¬ 
body wishes you harm, but they down you all 

the same. This feeling- [He stares 

around him, as though at something closing 
in.] It’s crushing me. [With sudden imper¬ 
sonality.] I know it is. 

Cokeson. [Horribly disturbed.] There’s 
nothing there! We must try and take it quiet. 
I’m sure I’ve often had you in my prayers. 
Now leave it to me. I’ll use my gumption 
and take ’em when they’re jolly. 

[As he speaks the two Partners come 
in.] 

Cokeson. [Rather disconcerted, but try¬ 
ing to put them all at ease.] I didn’t expect 
you quite so soon. I’ve just been having a 
talk with this young man. I think you’ll 
remember him. 

James. [With a grave, keen look.] Quite 
well. How ure you, Falder? 

Walter. [Holding out his hand almost 
timidly.] Very glad to see you again, Falder. 

Falder. [Who has recovered his self-con¬ 
trol, takes the hand.] Thank you, sir. 

* The colloquial name for the system of giving a con¬ 
vict his liberty under certain restrictions before his 
sentence has expired; similar to the American parole 
system. 
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Cokeson. Just a word, Mr. James. [To 
Falder, pointing to the clerks ' office .] You 
might go in there a minute. You know your 
way. Our junior won’t be coming this morn¬ 
ing. His wife’s just had a little family. 
[Falder goes uncertainly out into the 
clerks f office .] 

Cokeson . [ Confidentially .] I’m bound to 
tell you all about it. He’s quite penitent. 
But there’s a prejudice against him. And 
you’re not seeing him to advantage this morn¬ 
ing; he’s undernourished. It’s very trying 
to go without your dinner. 

James. Is that so, Cokeson? 

Cokeson. I wanted to ask you. He’s had 
his lesson. Now we know all about him, and 
we want a clerk. There is a young fellow 
applying, but I’m keeping him in the air. 

James. A jail-bird in the office, Cokeson? 
I don’t see it. 

Walter. “The rolling of the chariot-wheels 
of Justice!” I’ve never got that out of my 
head. 

James. I’ve nothing to reproach myself 
with in this affair. What’s he been doing 
since he came out? 

Cokeson. He’s had one or two places, but 
he hasn’t kept them. He’s sensitive—quite 
natural. Seems to fancy everybody’s down 
on him. 

James. Bad sign. Don’t like the fellow— 
never did from the first. “Weak character” 
’s written all over him. 

Walter. I think we owe him a leg up. 

James. He brought it all on himself. 

Walter. The doctrine of full responsibility 
doesn’t quite hold in these days. 

James. [Rather grimly.'] You’ll find it 
safer to hold it for all that, my boy. 

Walter. For oneself, yes—not for other 
people, thanks. 

James. Well! I don’t want to be hard. 

Cokeson. I’m glad to hear you say that. 
He seems to see something [spreading his 
arms] round him. ’Tisn’t healthy. 

James. What about that woman he was 
mixed up with? I saw some one uncommonly 
like her outside as we came in. 

Cokeson . That! Well, I can’t keep any¬ 
thing from you. He has met her. 

James . Is she with her husband? 

Cokeson. No. 

James. Falder living with her, I suppose? 

Cokeson. [Desperately trying to retain 
the new-found jollity.] I don’t know that 
of my own knowledge. ’Tisn’t my business. 

James. It’s our business, if we’re going to 
engage him, Cokeson. 

Cokeson • [Reluctantly .] I ought to tell 


you, perhaps. I’ve had the party here this 
morning. 

James. I thought so. [To Walter.] No, 
my dear boy, it won’t do. Too shady alto¬ 
gether! 

Cokeson. The two things together make it 
very awkward for you—I see that. 

Walter. [Tentatively.] I don’t quite know 
what we have to do with his private life. 

James. No, no! He must make a clean 
sheet of it, or he can’t come here. 

Walter. Poor devil! 

Cokeson. Will you have him in? [And as 
James nods.] I think I can get him to see 
reason. 

James. [Grimly.] You can leave that to 
me, Cokeson. 

Walter. [To James, in a low voice , while 
Cokeson is summoning Falder.] His whole 
future may depend on what we do. Dad. 
[Falder comes in. He has pulled him¬ 
self together, and presents a steady 
front.] 

James. Now look here, Falder. My son 
and I want to give you another chance; but 
there are two things I must say to you. In 
the first place: It’s no good coming here as 
a victim. If you’ve any notion that you’ve 
been unjustly treated—get rid of it. You 
can’t play fast and loose with morality and 
hope to go scot-free. If Society didn’t take 
care of itself, nobody would—the sooner you 
realize that the better. 

Falder. Yes, sir; but—may I say some¬ 
thing? 

James. Well? 

Falder. I had a lot of time to think it 
over in prison. [He stops.] 

Cokeson. [Encouraging him.] I’m sure 
you did. 

Falder. There were all sorts there. And 
what I mean, sir, is, that if we’d been treated 
differently the first time, and put under some¬ 
body that could look after us a bit, and not 
put in prison, not a quarter of us would 
ever have got there. 

James. [Shaking his head.] I’m afraid 
I’ve very grave doubts of that, Falder. 

Falder. [With a gleam of malice.] Yes, 
sir, so I found. 

James. My good fellow, don’t forget that 
you began it. 

Falder. I never wanted to do wrong. 

James. Perhaps not. But you did. 

Falder. [With all the bitterness of his 
past suffering.] It’s knocked me out of time. 
[Pulling himself up.] That is, I mean, I’m 
not what I was. 

James. This isn’t encouraging for us, Fal¬ 
der. 
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Cokeson . He’s putting it awkwardly, Mr. 
James. 

Folder . [TArotewig over Aw caution from 
the intensity of his feeling .] I mean it, Mr. 
Cokeson. 

James . Now, lay aside all those thoughts, 
Falder, and look to the future. 

Folder . eagerly .] Yes, sir, but 

you don't understand what prison is. It’s 
here it gets you. [ He grips his chest.] 

Cokeson . [In a whisper to James.] I told 
you he wanted nourishment. 

Walter . Yes, but, my dear fellow, that'll 
pass away. Time's merciful. 

Falder. [With his face twitching .] I hope 
so, sir. 

James . [Much more gently .] Now, my 
boy, what you've got to do is to put all the 
past behind you and build yourself up a 
steady reputation. And that brings me to 
the second thing. This woman you were 
mixed up with—you must give us your 
word, you know, to have done with that. 
There's no chance of your keeping straight 
if you're going to begin your future with 
such a relationship. 

Falder. [Looking from one to the other 
with a hunted expression .] But sir . . . but 
sir . . . it's the one thing I looked forward 
to all that time. And she too ... I couldn't 
find her before last night. 

[During this and what follows Coke¬ 
son becomes more and more uneasy .] 

James. This is painful, Falder. But you 
must see for yourself that it's impossible for 
a firm like this to close its eyes to every¬ 
thing. Give us this proof of your resolve 
to keep straight, and you can come back— 
not otherwise. 

Falder. [After staring at James, suddenly 
stiffens himself .] I couldn't give her up. I 
couldn't! Oh, sir! I'm all she's got to look 
to. And I'm sure she's all I've got. 

James. I'm very sorry, Falder, but I must 
be firm. It's for the benefit of you both in 
the long run. No good can come of this 
connection. It was the cause of all your 
disaster. 

Falder. But sir, it means—having gone 
through all that—getting broken up—my 
nerves are in an awful state—for nothing. 
I did it for her. 

James. Come! If she's anything of a 
woman she’ll see it for herself. She won't 
want to drag you down further. If there 
were a prospect of your being able to marry 
her—it might be another thing. 

Falder. It's not my fault, sir, that she 
couldn’t get rid of him—she would have if 
she could. That’s been the whole trouble 


from the beginning. [Looks suddenly at 
Walter.] ... If anybody would help her! 
It's only money wanted now, I'm sure. 

Cokeson. [Breaking in, as Walter hesi¬ 
tates, and is about to speak.] I don't think 
we need consider that—it’s rather far¬ 
fetched. 

Falder. [To Walter, appealing.] He 
must have given her full cause since; she 
could prove that he drove her to leave him. 

Walter. I’m inclined to do what you say, 
Falder, if it can be managed. 

Falder. Oh, sir! 

[He goes to the window and looks down 
into the street.] 

Cokeson. [Hurriedly.] You don’t take 
me, Mr. Walter. I have my reasons. 

Falder. [From the window .] She’s down 
there, sir. Will you see her? I can beckon 
to her from here. 

[Walter hesitates, and looks from 
Cokeson to James.] 

James. [With a sharp nod.] Yes, let her 
come. [Falder beckons from the window.] 

Cokeson. [In a low fluster to James and 
Walter.] No, Mr. James. She's not been 
quite what she ought to ha’ been, while this 
young man's been away. She's lost her 
chance. We can't consult how to swindle 
the Law. 

[Falder has come from the window. 
The three men look at him in a sort of 
awed silence.] 

Falder. [With instinctive apprehension of 
some change—looking from one to the 
other.] There's been nothing between us, sir, 
to prevent it. . . . What I said at the trial 
was true. And last night we only just sat 
in the Park. 

[Sweedle comes in from the outer of - 
fice.] 

Cokeson. What is it? 

Sweedle. Mrs. Honey will. [There is silence .] 

James. Show her in. 

[Ruth comes slowly in, and stands sto¬ 
ically with Falder on one side and the 
three men on the other. No one speaks . 
Cokeson turns to his table, bending over 
his papers as though the burden of the 
situation were forcing him back into 
his accustomed groove.] 

James. [Sharply.] Shut the door there. 
[Sweedle shuts the door.] We've asked you 
to come up because there are certain facts to 
be faced in this matter. I understand you 
have only just met Falder again. 

Ruth. Yes—only yesterday. 

James. He’s told us about himself, and 
we’re very sorry for him. I’ve promised to 
take him back here if he’ll make a fresh 
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start. [Looking steadily at Ruth.] This 
is a matter that requires courage, ma’am. 
[Ruth, who is looking at Falder, be¬ 
gins to twist her hands in front of her 
as though prescient of disaster.] 

Falder . Mr. Walter How is good enough 
to say that he’ll help us to get you a divorce. 
[Ruth flashes a startled glance at 
James and Walter.] 

James . I don’t think that’s practicable, 
Falder. 

Falder. But, sir-! 

James. [Steadily.] Now, Mrs. Honeywill. 
You’re fond of him. 

Ruth. Yes, sir; I love him. 

[She looks miserably at Falder.] 

James . Then you don’t want to stand in 
his way, do you? 

Ruth. [In a faint voice.] I could take 
care of him. 

James. The best way you can take care 
of him will be to give him up. 

Falder. Nothing shall make me give you 
up. You can get a divorce. There’s been 
nothing between us, has there? 

Ruth. [Mournfully shaking her head — 
without looking at him.] No. 

Falder. We’ll keep apart till it’s over, 
sir; if you’ll only help us—we promise. 

James. [To Ruth.] You see the thing 
plainly, don’t you? You see what I mean? 

Ruth. [Just above a whisper.] Yes. 

Cokeson . [To himself.] There’s a dear 
woman. 

James. The situation is impossible. 

Ruth. Must I, sir? 

James. [Forcing himself to look at her.] 
I put it to you, ma’am. His future is in your 
hands. 

Ruth. [Miserably.] I want to do the best 
for him. 

James. [A little huskily.] That’s right, 
that’s right! 

Falder. I don’t understand. You’re not 
going to give me up—-after all this? There’s 

something- [Starting forward to James.] 

Sir, I swear solemnly there’s been nothing 
between us. 

James. I believe you, Falder. Come, my 
lad, be as plucky as she is. 

Falder. Just now you were going to help 
us. [He stares at Ruth, who is standing 
absolutely still; his face and hands twitch 
and quiver as the truth dawns on him.] What 
is it? You’ve not been- 

Walter. Father! 

James. [Hurriedly.] There, there! That’ll 
do, that’ll do! I’ll give you your chance, 
Falder. Don’t let me know what you do 
with yourselves, that’s all 


Falder. [As if he has not heard.] Ruth? 
[Ruth looks at him; and Falder cov¬ 
ers his face with his hands. There is 
silence.] 

Cokeson. [Suddenly.] There’s some one 
out there. [To Ruth.] Go in here. You’ll 
feel better by yourself for a minute. 

[He points to the clerks* room and 
moves towards the outer office. Fal¬ 
der does not move. Ruth puts out her 
hand timidly. He shrinks back from the 
touch. She turns and goes miserably 
into the clerks* room. With a brush 
movement he follows , seizing her by 
the shoulder just inside the doorway. 
Cokeson shuts the door.] 

James. [Pointing to the outer office.] Get 
rid of that, whoever it is. 

Sweedle. [Opening the office door , in a 
scared voice.] Detective-Sergeant Wister. 
[The Detective enters, and closes the 
door behind him.] 

Wister. Sorry to disturb you, sir. A clerk 
you had here, two years and a half ago. I 
arrested him in this room. 

James. What about him? 

Wister. I thought perhaps I might get his 
whereabouts from you. 

[There is an awkward silence.] 

Cokeson. [Pleasantly, coming to the res¬ 
cue.] We’re not responsible for his move¬ 
ments; you know that. 

James. What do you want with him? 

Wister. He’s failed to report himself this 
last four weeks. 

Walter. How d’you mean? 

Wister. Ticket-of-leave won’t be up for 
another six months, sir. 

Walter. Has he to keep in touch with til. 
police till then? 

Wister. We’re bound to know where he 
sleeps every night. I dare say we shouldn’t 
interfere, sir, even though he hasn't reported 
himself. But we’ve just heard there’s a seri¬ 
ous matter of obtaining employment with 
a forged reference. What with the two things 
together—we must have him. 

[Again there is silence. Walter and 
Cokeson steal glances at James, who 
stands staring steadily at the Detec¬ 
tive.] 

Cokeson. [Expansively.] We’re very busy 
at the moment. If you could make it con¬ 
venient to call again we might be able to 
tell you then. 

James. [ Decisively .] I’m a servant of 
the Law, but I dislike peaching. In fact, Z 
can’t do such a thing. If you want him you 
must find him without us. 
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[As he speaks his eye falls on Falder’s 
cap, still lying on the table, and his face 
contracts .] 

Wister. [Noting the gesture — quietly .1 
Very good, sir. I ought to warn you that, 
having broken the terms of his license, he’s 
still a convict, and sheltering a convict- 

James. I shelter no one. But you mustn’t 
come here and ask questions which it’s not 
my business to answer. 

Wister. [Dryly.] I won’t trouble you 
further then, gentlemen. 

Cokeson. I’m sorry we couldn’t give you 
the information. You quite understand, 
don’t you? Good morning! 

[Wister turns to go, but instead of go¬ 
ing to the door of the outer office he 
goes to the door of the clerks 9 room.] 

Cokeson . The other door ... the other 
door! 

[Wister opens the clerks’ door. Ruth’s 
voice is heard: “Oh, do!” and Fal¬ 
der’s: “I can’t!” There is a little 
pause; then, with sharp fright, Ruth 
says: “Who’s that?” Wister has gone 
in. The three men look aghast at the 
door.] 

Wister. [From within.] Keep back, 
please! 

[He comes swiftly out with his arm 
twisted in Falder’s. The latter gives a 
white, staring look at the three men.] 

Walter. Let him go this time, for God’s 
sake! 

Wister. I couldn’t take the responsibility, 
sir. 

Folder. [With a queer, desperate laugh.] 
Good! 

[Flinging a look back at Ruth, he 
throws up his head, and goes out through 
the outer office, half dragging Wister 
after him.] 

Walter. [With despair.] That finishes 
him. It’ll go on for ever now. 

[Sweedle can be seen staring through 
the outer door. There are sounds of 
footsteps descending the stone stairs; 
suddenly a dull thud, a faint “My GodI” 
in Wister’s voice.] 

James. What’s that? 

[Sweedle dashes forward . The door 
swings to behind him. There is dead 
silence .] 

Walter. [Starting forward to the inner 
room.] The woman—she’s fainting! 

[He and Cokeson support the fainting 
Ruth from the doorway of the clerks 9 
room .] 


Cokeson. [Distracted.] Here, my dear I 
There, there! 

Walter. Have you any brandy? 

Cokeson. I’ve got sherry. 

Walter. Get it, then. Quick! 

[He places Ruth in a chair—which 
James has dragged forward.] 

Cokeson. [With sherry.] Here! It’s good 
strong sherry. 

[They try to force the sherry between 
her lips. There is the sound of feet, 
and they stop to listen. The outer door 
is reopened — Wister and Sweedle are 
seen carrying some burden.] 

James. [Hurrying forward.] What is it? 
[They lay the burden down in the outer 
office, out of sight, and all but Ruth 
cluster around it, speaking in hushed 
voices.] 

Wister. He jumped—neck’s broken. 
Walter. Good God! 

Wister. He must have been mad to think 
he could give me the slip like that. And 
what was it—just a few months! 

Walter. [Bitterly.] Was that all? 

James. What a desperate thing! [Then, 
in a voice unlike his own.] Run for a doc¬ 
tor—you! [Sweedle rushes from the outer 
office.] An ambulance! 

[Wister goes out. On Ruth’s face an 
expression of fear and horror has been 
seen growing, as if she dared not turn 
towards the voices. She now rises and 
steals towards them.] 

Walter. [Turning suddenly.] Look! 

[The three Men shrink back out of her 
way, one by one, into Cokeson’s room. 
Ruth drops on her knees by the 
body.] 

Ruth. [In a whisper.] What is it? He’s 
not breathing. [She crouches over him.] My 
dear! My pretty! 

[In the outer office doorway the figures 
of Men are seen standing.] 

Ruth. [Leaping to her feet.] No, no! No, 
no! He’s dead! 

[The figures of the Men shrink back.] 
Cokeson. [Stealing forward. In a hoarse 
voice.] There, there, poor dear woman! 

[At the sound behind her Ruth faces 
around at him.] 

Cokeson. No one’ll touch him now! Never 
again! He’s safe with gentle Jesus! 

[Ruth stands as though turned to stone 
in the doorway staring at Cokeson, who, 
bending humbly before her, holds out 
his hand as one would to a lost dog.] 
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IS PERHAPS SIGNIFICANT THAT THE FIRST 

play of Barrie’s sole authorship to be 
produced was a burlesque of Ibsen, called 
Ibsen's Ghost (1891). That year Ibsen had 
been introduced to England by J. T. Grein at 
the Independent Theatre, with Ghosts. The 
dramatic ferment working all over Europe 
and having its center in Ibsen could not but 
affect the sensitive Barrie, but it made him 
representative in England, not of the fol¬ 
lowers of Ibsen, but of the reaction against 
him. Ibsen, in the plays that most influenced 
his contemporaries, is faithful to the surfaces, 
the appearances, of character and dialogue, 
and is careful to impress his audiences with 
his truth. But Barrie was frankly fantastic, 
sentimental, naive, even mystical, and quite 
as successful in the theater. 

Barrie began as a journalist and novelist 
and was slow to take his position as a dram¬ 
atist. During the ’nineties, while Pinero and 
Jones and Shaw were leading the British stage 
into the new freedom, Barrie was writing ten¬ 
der empty things like The Professor's Love 
Story, and the dramatization of his novel, 
The Little Minister . These were commer¬ 
cially successful, and the latter is important 
as the beginning of the partnership between 
the author, Charles Frohman, the producer, 
and Maude Adams, the actress. But, until 
1902, Barrie had done nothing to deserve 
Shaw’s remark that he “finally relegated the 
nineteenth-century London theater to the 
dust-bin.” 

In that year appeared Quality Street 1 and 
The Admirable Crichton , plays unique in tone 
and temper, and highly characteristic. With 
their success, and that of Peter Pan in 1904, 
Barrie became definitely a man of the the¬ 
ater, writing almost exclusively plays and 
stories based on plays thereafter. Yet in the 
published form of his plays he shows the 

•Copyright, 1018, by T. M. Barrie. 

Reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner a Sons. 
. 1 Quality Street was produced in New York in 1901, 
m London in 1902* 
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traces of the novelist; his texts read like 
novels in dialogue, and the customary stage 
directions are not given, but replaced by de¬ 
scription of the characters and their feelings. 
This blend of novel and drama makes un¬ 
usually happy reading. Few of the plays 
have been published soon after stage per¬ 
formance: Peter Pan, for instance, was not 
published until 1928; and The Admirable 
Crichton not until 1915. Peter Pan made so 
profound an impression on the British public 
that a statue of the character stands in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, London. 

What Every Woman Knows is notable 
among Barrie’s plays as perhaps the one in 
which he most completely accepts the ordi¬ 
nary realistic premises in treatment of situ¬ 
ation and character. Its stage history has 
been marked by most distinguished actresses 
in the role of Maggie. First played in 1908, 
it was a pronounced success in both England 
and America. In this country Maude Adams 
created the role of Maggie and the play was 
produced by Charles Frohman. Barrie wrote 
the play expressly for Miss Adams, saying of 
it, “I could see her dancing through every 
page of my manuscript. Miss Adams knows 
my characters and understands them. She 
really needs no directions. I love to write 
for her and see her in my work.” Miss 
Adams has said, “Whenever I act, I always 
feel there is one unseen spectator, J. M. 
Barrie.” In all the Barrie plays in which the 
leading role might be taken by a woman, 
Miss Adams played in America until her re¬ 
tirement in 1918. Frohman regularly pro¬ 
duced the Barrie plays on both sides of the 
Atlantic until his death at the sinking of the 
Lusitania in 1915. In 1926, What Every 
Woman Knows was revived in New York 
with Miss Helen Hayes as Maggie and was 
again a great success. Between 1908 and 
1928, the play was revived three times in 
England. Miss Hilda Trevelyan played Mag¬ 
gie at the first production there. 
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1891 Richard Savage (with H. B. Marriot- 
Watson). 1891 Ibsen’s Ghost. 1891 Becky 
Sharp. 1892 Walker, London. 1893 Jane 
Annie (comic opera, with Arthur Conan- 
Doyle). 1894 The Professor’s Love Story. 
1897 The Little Minister (dramatization of 
novel published 1891). 1900 The Wedding 
Guest. 1901 Quality Street. 1902 The Ad¬ 
mirable Crichton. 1903 Little Mary. 1904 
Peter Pan. 1905 Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire. 1905 
Pantaloon. 1906 Josephine. 1906 Punch. 

1908 What Every Woman Knows. 1910 The 
Twelve Pound Look. 1910 A Slice of Life. 
1910 Old Friends. 1912 Rosalind . 1913 The 
Adored One (later called The Legend of 


Leonora , and in one act Seven Women). 
1913 The Will. 1913 Half an Hour. 1913 
The Dramatists Get What They Want. 1914 
The Ladies’ Shakespeare. 1914 Der Tag. 
1915 The New Word. 1915 Rosy Rapture. 

1915 The Fatal Typist. 1916 The Real 
Thing at Last. 1916 A Kiss for Cinderella. 

1916 Shakespeare’s Legacy. 1917 Dear 
Brutus. 1917 The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals. 1918 Barbara’s Wedding. 1918 A 
Well Remembered Voice. 1920 Mary Rose. 
1920 The Truth About the Russian Dancers. 
1922 Shall We Join the Ladies? (unfinished). 
1936 The Boy David . 
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James Wylie is about to make a move on the 
dambrod, and in the little Scotch room 
there is an awful silence befitting the 
occasion . James with his hand poised — 
for if he touches a piece he has to play 
it, Alick will see to that—raises his red 
head suddenly to read Alick’s face. His 
father, who is Alick, is pretending to be 
in a panic lest James should make this 
move. James grins heartlessly, and his 
fingers are about to close on the “man” 
when some instinct of self-preservation 
makes him peep once more . This time 
Alick is caught: the unholy ecstasy on 
his face tells as plain as porridge that he 
has been luring James to destruction. 

James glares; and, too late, his opponent 
is a simple old father again. James mops 
his head, sprawls in the manner most 
conducive to thought in the Wylie 
family, and, protruding his underlip, 
settles down to a reconsideration of the 
board. Alick blows out his cheeks, and 
a drop of water settles on the point of 
his nose. 

You will find them thus any Saturday 
night (after family worship, which sends 
the servant to bed); and sometimes the 
pauses are so long that in the end they 
forget whose move it is. 

It is not the room you would be shown 
into if you were calling socially on Miss 
Wylie. The drawing-room for you, and 
Miss Wylie in a colored merino to re¬ 
ceive you; very likely she would exclaim, 
“This is a pleasant surprisel” though she 
has seen you coming up the avenue and 
has just had time to whip the dust cloths 
off the chairs, and to warn Alick, David, 
and James that they had better not dare 
come in to see you before they have put 
on a dickey. Nor is this the room in 
which you would dine in solemn grandeur 
if invited to drop in and take pot-luck, 
which is how the Wylies invite, it being 
a family weakness to pretend that they 
sit down in the dining-room daily. It is 
the real living room of the house, where 
Alick, who will never get used to fash¬ 
ionable ways, can take off his collar and 
sit happily in his stocking soles, and 


James at times would do so also; but 
catch Maggie letting him. 

There is one very fine chair, but, heav¬ 
ens, not for sitting on; just to give the 
room a social standing in an emergency. 
It sneers at the other chairs with an air 
of insolent superiority, like a haughty 
bride who has married into the house 
for money. Otherwise, the furniture is 
homely; most of it has come from that 
smaller house where the Wylies began. 
There is the large and shiny chair which 
can be turned into a bed if you look the 
other way for a moment. James can¬ 
not sit on this chair without gradually 
sliding down it till he is lying luxuriously 
on the small of his back, his legs indi¬ 
cating, like the hands of a clock, that it 
is ten past twelve; a position in which 
Maggie shudders to see him receiving 
company. 

The other chairs are horse-hair, than 
which nothing is more comfortable if 
there be a good slit down the seat. The 
scats are heavily dented, because all the 
Wylie family sit down with a dump. The 
draughtboard is on the edge of a large 
center table, which also displays four 
books placed at equal distances from 
each other, one of them a Bible, and an¬ 
other the family album. If these were 
the only books they would not justify 
Maggie in calling this chamber the li¬ 
brary, her dogged name for it; while 
David and James call it the west-room 
and Alick calls it “the room,” which is 
to him the natural name for any apart¬ 
ment without a bed in it. There is a 
bookcase of pitch pine, which contains 
six hundred books, with glass doors to 
prevent your getting at them. 

No one does try to get at the books, for 
the Wylies are not a reading family. 
They like you to gasp when you see so 
much literature gathered together in one 
prison-house, but they gasp themselves 
at the thought that there are persons, 
chiefly clergymen, who, having finished 
one book, coolly begin another. Never¬ 
theless, it was not all vainglory that made 
David buy this library: it was rather a 
mighty respect for education, as some - 
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thing that he has missed. This same feel¬ 
ing makes him take in the Contemporary 
Review and stand up to it like a man. 
Alick, who also has a respect for edu¬ 
cation, tries to read the Contemporary, 
but becomes dispirited, and may be heard 
muttering over its pages, “No, no use, no 
use, nol* and sometimes even “Oh, hell” 
James has no respect for education; and 
Maggie is at present of an open mind. 
They are Wylie and Sons of the local 
granite quarry, in which Alick was 
throughout his working days a mason. It 
is David who has raised them to this 
position; he climbed up himself stefi by 
step {and hewed the steps), and drew 
the others up after him. “Wylie 
Brothers,” Alick would have had the 
firm called, but David said No, and 
James said No, and Maggie said No; 
first honor must be to their father; and 
Alick now likes it on the whole, though 
he often sighs at having to shave every 
day; and on some snell mornings he still 
creeps from his coitch at four and even at 
two (thinking that his mallet and chisel 
are calling him), and begins to pull on 
his trousers, until the grandeur of them 
reminds him that he can go to bed again. 
Sometimes he cries a little, because there 
is no more work for him to do for ever 
and ever; and then Maggie gives him a 
spade {without telling David) or David 
gives him the logs to saw (without tell¬ 
ing Maggie). 

We have given James a longer time to 
make his move than our kind friends in 
front will give him, but in the meantime 
something has been happening. David 
has come in, wearing a black coat and 
his Sabbath boots, for he has been to a 
public meeting. David is nigh forty years 
of age, whiskered like his father and 
brother (Alice’s whiskers being worn as 
a sort of cravat around the neck), and 
he has the too brisk manner of one who 
must arrive anywhere a little before any 
one else. The painter who did the three 
of them for fifteen pounds {you may ob¬ 
serve the canvases on the walls) has 
caught this characteristic, perhaps acci¬ 
dentally, for David is almost stepping 
out of his frame, as if to hurry off some¬ 
where; while Alick and James look as 
if they were pinned to the wall for life. 
All the six of them, men and pictures, 
however, have a family resemblance, like 
granite blocks from their own quarry. 
They are as Scotch as peat for instance, 
and they might exchange eyes without 


any neighbor noticing the difference, in¬ 
quisitive little blue eyes that seem to be 
always totting up the price of things. 

The dambrod players pay no attention 
to David, nor does he regard them. 
Dumping down on the sofa he removes 
his y lastic sides, as his Sabbath boots are 
called, by pushing one foot against the 
other, gets into a pair of hand-sewn slip¬ 
pers, deposits the boots as according to 
rule in the ottoman, and crosses to the 
fire. There must be something on 
David’s mind tonight, for he pays no 
attention to the game, neither gives ad¬ 
vice {than which nothing is more mad¬ 
dening) nor exchanges a wink with Alick 
over the parlous condition of James’s 
crown. You can hear the wag-at-the-wall 
clock in the lobby ticking. Then David 
lets himself go; it runs out of him like a 
hymn: 

David. 

Oh, let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet, 

Before my life has found 
What some have found so sweet. 

[This is not a soliloquy, but is offered 
as a definite statement. The players 
emerge from their game with difficulty .] 

Alick. [With James’s crown in his hand.] 
What’s that you’re saying, David? 

David. [Like a public speaker explaining 
the situation in a few well-chosen words.] 
The thing I’m speaking about is Love. 

James. [Keeping control of himself.] Do 
you stand there and say you’re in love, David 
Wylie? 

David. Me; what would I do with the 
thing? 

James. [Who is by no means without 
pluck.] I see no necessity for calling it a 
thing. 

[They are two bachelors who all their 
lives have been afraid of nothing but 
Woman. David in his sportive days — 
which continue—has done roguish things 
with his arm when conducting a lady 
home under an umbrella from a soirie, 
and has both chuckled and been scared 
on thinking of it afterwards . James, a 
commoner fellow altogether, has dis¬ 
cussed the sex over a glass, but is too 
canny to be in the company of less than 
two young women at a time.] 

David. [Derisively.] Oho, has she got you, 
James? 

James. [Feeling the sting of it.] Nobody 
has got me. 

David. They’ll catch you yet, lad. 
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James. They’ll never catch me. You’ve 
been nearer catched yourself. 

Alick. Yes, Kitty Menzies, David. 

David. [Feeling himself under the um¬ 
brella.] It was a kind of a shave that. 

Alick. [Who knows all that is to be known 
about women and can speak of them without 
a tremor .] It’s a curious thing, but a man 
cannot help winking when he hears that one 
of his friends has been catched. 

David . That’s so. 

James. # [Clinging to his manhood .] And 
fear of that wink is what ha^kept the two 
of us single men. And yetpwhat’s the glory 
of being single? 

David. There’s no particular glory in it, 
but it’s safe. 

James. [Putting away his aspirations .] Yes, 
it’s lonely, but it’s safe. But who did you 
mean the poetry for, then? 

David. For Maggie, of course. 

[You don’t know David and James till 
you know how they love their sister 
Maggie.] 

Alick. I thought that. 

David. [Coming to the second point of 
his statement about Love ] I saw her read¬ 
ing poetry and saying those words over to 
herself. 

James. She has such a poetical mind. 

David. Love. There’s no doubt as that’s 
what Maggie has set her heart on. And not 
merely love, but one of those grand noble 
loves; for though Maggie is undersized she 
has a passion for romance. 

James. [Wandering miserably about the 
room.] It’s terrible not to be able to give 
Maggie what her heart is set on. 

[The others never pay much attention 
to James, though he is quite a smart 
figure in less important houses.] 

Alick. [ Violently .] Those idiots of men. 

David. Father, did you tell her who had 
got the minister of Galashiels? 

Alick. [Wagging his head sadly.] I had 
to tell her. And then I—I—bought her a 
sealskin muff, and I just slipped it into her 
hands and came away. 

James. [Illustrating the sense of justice 
in the Wylie family.] Of course, to be fair 
to the man, he never pretended he wanted 
her. 

David. None of them wants her; that’s 
what depresses her. I was thinking, Father, 
I would buy her that gold watch and chain 
in Snibby’s window. She hankers after it. 

James.. [Slapping his pocket.] You’re too 
late, David; I’ve got them for her. 

David . It’s ill done of the minister. Many 


a pound of steak has that man had in this 
house. 

Alick. You mind the slippers she worked 
for him? 

James. I mind them fine; she began them 
for William Cathro. She’s getting on in years 
too, though she looks so young. 

Alick. I never can make up my mind, 
David, whether her curls make her look 
younger or older. 

David. [Determinedly.] Younger. Whisht! 
I hear her winding the clock. Mind, not a 
word about the minister to her, James. Don’t 
even mention religion this day. 

James. Would it be like me to do such a 
thing? 

David. It would be very like you. And 
there’s that other matter: say not a syllable 
about our having a reason for sitting up late 
tonight. When she says it’s bedtime, just all 
pretend we’re not sleepy. 

Alick. Exactly, and when- 

[Here Maggie enters, and all three are 
suddenly engrossed in the dambrod. We 
could describe Maggie at great length. 
But what is the use? What you really 
want to know is whether she was good- 
looking. No, she was not. Enter Mag¬ 
gie, who is not good-looking. When this 
is said, all is said. Enter Maggie, as it 
were, with her throat cut from ear to 
ear. She has a soft Scotch voice, and a 
more resolute manner than is perhaps 
fitting to her plainness;; and she stops 
short at sight of James sprawling un- 
consciously in the company chair.] 

Maggie. James, I wouldn’t sit on the fine 
chair. 

James. I forgot again. 

[But he wishes she had spoken more 
sharply. Even profanation of the fine 
chair has not roused her. She takes up 
her knitting, and they all suspect that 
she knows what they have been talking 
about.] 

Maggie. You’re late, David, it’s nearly 
bed-time. 

David. [Finding the subject a safe one.] 
I was kept late at the public meeting. 

Alick. [Glad to get so far away from 
Galashiels.] Was it a good meeting? 

David. Fairish. [With some heat.] That 
young John Shand would make a speech. 

Maggie. John Shand? Is that the student 
Shand? 

David. The same. It’s true he’s a student 
at Glasgow University in the winter months, 
but in summer he’s just the railway porter 
here; and I think it’s very presumptuous of 
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& young lad like that to make a speech when 
he hasn’t a penny to bless himself with. 

Alick . The Shands were always an impu¬ 
dent family, and jealous. I suppose that’s the 
reason they haven’t been on speaking terms 
with us this six years. Was it a good speech? 

David. [Illustrating the family's generos¬ 
ity.] It was very fine; but he needn’t have 
made fun of me. 

Maggie. [Losing a stitch .] He dared? 

David. [Depressed.] You see I can not 
get started on a speech without saying things 
like “In rising for to make a few remarks.” 

James . What’s wrong with it? 

David. He mimicked me, and said “Will 
our worthy chairman come for to go for to 
answer my questions?” and so on; and they 
roared. 

James. [Slapping his money pocket.] The 
sacket.* 

David. I did feel bitterly, Father, the 
want of education. 

[Without knowing it, he has a beautiful 
way of pronouncing this noble word.] 

Maggie. [.Holding out a kind hand to 
him.] David. 

Alick. I’ve missed it sore, David. Even 
now I feel the want of it in the very marrow 
of me. I’m shamed to think I never gave 
you your chance. But when you were young 
I was so desperate poor, how could I do it, 
Maggie? 

Maggie. It wasn’t possible, Father. 

Alick. [Gazing at the bookshelves.] To 
be able to understand these books! To up 
with them one at a time and scrape them as 
clean as though they were a bowl of brose. 
Lads, it’s not to riches, it’s to scholarship 
that I make my humble bow. 

James. [Who is good at bathos.] There’s 
ten yards of them. And they were selected 
by the minister of Galashiels. He said- 

David. [Quickly.] James. 

James. I mean—I mean- 

Maggie. [Calmly.] I suppose you mean 
what you say, James. I hear, David, that 
the minister of Galashiels is to be married 
on that Miss Turnbull. 

David . [On guard.] So they were saying. 

Alick. All I can say is she has made a 
poor bargain. 

Maggie. [The damned.] I wonder at you, 
Father. He’s a very nice gentleman. I’m 
sure I hope he has chosen wisely. 

James. Not him. 

Maggie. [Getting near her tragedy.] How 
can you say that when you don’t know her? 
I expect she is full of charm. 

* Sacket ss small wallet. Secondary meaning, a 

rascal 


Alick. Charm? It’s the very word he 
used. 

David. Havering idiot. 

Alick. What is charm, exactly, Maggie? 

Maggie. Oh, it’s—it’s a sort of bloom on 
a woman. If you have it, you don’t need to 
have anything else; and if you don’t have 
it, it doesn’t much matter what else you 
have. Some women, the few, have charm for 
all; and most have charm for one. But some 
have charm for none. 

[Somehow she has stopped knitting. Her 
menfolk are very depressed. James 
brings his fist down on the table with a 
bang.] 

James. [Shouting.] I have a sister that 
has charm. 

Maggie. No, James, you haven’t. 

James. [Rushes at her with the watch and 
chain.] Ha’e, Maggie. 

[She lets them lie in her lap.] 

David. Maggie, would you like a silk? 

Maggie. What could I do with a silk? 
[With a gust of passion.] You might as well 
dress up a little brown hen. 

[They wriggle miserably .] 

James. [Stamping.] Bring him here to 
me. 

Maggie. Bring whom, James? 

James. David, I would be obliged if you 
wouldn’t kick me beneath the table. 

Maggie. [Rising.] Let’s be practical; let’s 
go to our beds. 

[This reminds them that they have a 
job on hand in which she is not to 
share.] 

David. [Slily.] I don’t feel very sleepy 
yet. 

Alick. Nor me either. 

James. You’ve just taken the very words 
out of my mouth. 

David. [With unusual politeness.] Good 
night to you, Maggie. 

Maggie. [Fixing the three of them.] All 
of you unsleepy, when, as is well known, ten 
o'clock is your regular bed-time? 

James. Yes, it’s common knowledge that 
we go to our beds at ten. [ Chuckling .] That’s 
what we’re counting on. 

Maggie. Counting on? 

David. You stupid whelp. 

James. What have I done? 

Maggie. [Folding her arms.] There’s 
something up. You’ve got to tell me, David. 

David. [Who knows when he is beaten.] 
Go out and watch, James. 

Maggie . Watch? 

[James takes himself off , armed , as 
Maggie notices , with a stick .] 
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David. [In his alert business way.] Mag¬ 
gie, there are burglars about. 

Maggie . Burglars? 

[She sits rigid, but she is not the kind 
to scream .] 

David . We hadn’t meant for to tell you 
till we nabbed them; but they’ve been in 
this room twice of late. We sat up last 
night waiting for them, and we’re to sit up 
again tonight. 

Maggie . The silver plate. 

David . It’s all safe as yet. That makes 
us think that they were either frightened 
away these other times, or that they are 
coming back for to make a clean sweep. 

Maggie. How did you get to lmow about 
this? 

David . It was on Tuesday that the poliss- 
man called at the quarry with a very queer 
story. He had seen a man climbing out at 
this window at ten past two. 

Maggie . Did he chase him? 

David. It was so dark he lost sight of him 
at once. 

Alick. Tell her about the window. 

David. We’ve found out that the catch 
of the window has been pushed back by 
slipping the blade of a knife between the 
woodwork. 

Maggie. David. 

Alick. The polissman said he was carry¬ 
ing a little carpet bag. 

Maggie. The silver plate is gone. 

David. No, no. We were thinking that 
very likely he has bunches of keys in the 
bag. 

Maggie. Or weapons. 

David. As for that, we have some pretty 
stout weapons ourselves in the umbrella 
stand. So, if you’ll go to your bed, Maggie 

Maggie. Me? and my brothers in danger? 

Alick. There’s just one of them. 

Maggie. The polissman just saw one. 

David. [Licking his palms.] I would be 
very pleased if there were three of them. 

Maggie. I watch with you. I would be 
very pleased if there were four of them. 

David. And they say she has no charm! 
[James returns oq tiptoe as if the bur¬ 
glars were beneath the table. He signs 
to every one to breathe no more, and 
then whispers his news.] 

James. He’s there. I had no sooner gone 
out than I saw him gliding down the garden 
wall, close to the rhubarbs. 

Alick. What’s he like? 

James. He’s an ugly customer. That’s 
all I could see. There was a little carpet bag 
in his hand. 


David. That’s him. 

James. He slunk into the rhodydendrons, 
and he’s there now, watching the window. 

David. We have him. Out with the light. 
[The room is beautified by a chandelier 
fitted for three gas jets, but with the 
advance of progress one of these has 
been removed and the incandescent 
light put in its place. This alone is lit. 
Alick climbs a chair, pulls a little chain, 
and the room is now but vaguely lit by 
the fire. It plays fitfully on four spar¬ 
kling faces.] 

Maggie. Do you think he saw you, James? 

James. I couldn’t say, but in any case I 
was too clever for him. I looked up at the 
stars, and yawned loud at them as if I was 
tremendous sleepy. 

[There is a long pause during which they 
are lurking in the shadows. At last they 
hear some movement , and they steal like 
ghosts from the room. We see David 
turning out the lobby light; then the 
door closes and an empty room awaits 
the intruder with a shudder of expect¬ 
ancy. The window opens and shuts as 
softly as if this were a mother peering 
in to see whether her baby is asleep. 
Then the head of a man shows between 
the curtains. The remainder of him fol¬ 
lows. He is carrying a little carpet bag. 
He stands irresolute; what puzzles him 
evidently is that the Wylies should 
have retired to rest without lifting that 
piece of coal off the fire. He opens the 
door and peeps into the lobby, listening 
to the wag-at-the-wall clock. All seems 
serene, and he turns on the light. We 
see him clearly now . He is John 
Shand, aged twenty-one, boots muddy, 
as an indignant carpet can testify. He 
wears a shabby topcoat and a cockerty 
bonnet; otherwise he is in the well-worn 
corduroys of a railway porter. His 
movements, at first stealthy, become 
almost homely as he feels that he is 
secure. He opens the bag and takes out 
a bunch of keys, a small paper parcel, 
and a black implement that may be a 
burglar's jemmy. This cool customer 
examines the fire and piles on more 
coals. With the keys he opens the door 
of the bookcase, selects two large vol¬ 
umes, and brings them to the table. He 
takes off his topcoat and opens his par¬ 
cel, which we now see contains sheets of 
foolscap paper. His next action shows 
that the “jemmy” is really a ruler. He 
knows where the pen and ink are kept. 
He pulls the fine chair nearer to the 
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table, sits on it, and proceeds to write, 
occasionally dotting the carpet with ink 
as he stabs the air with his pen. He is 
so occupied that he does not see the door 
opening, and the Wylie family staring 
at him. They are armed with sticks .] 

Alick. [At last.] When you’re ready, John 
Shand. 

[John hints back, and then has the 
grace to rise, dogged and expression¬ 
less.] 

James. [Like a railway porter.] Ticket, 
please. 

David. You can’t think of anything clever 
for to go for to say now, John. 

Maggie. I hope you find that chair com¬ 
fortable, young man. 

John. I have no complaint to make against 
the chair. 

Alick. [Who is really distressed.] A na¬ 
tive of the town. The disgrace to your fam¬ 
ily. I feel pity for the Shands this night. 

John. [Glowering.] I’ll thank you, Mr. 
Wylie, not to pity my family. 

James. Canny, canny. 

Maggie. [That sense of justice again.] 
I think you should let the young man explain. 
It mayn’t be so bad as we thought. 

David. Explain away, my billie. 

John. Only the uneducated would need an 
explanation. I’m a student [with a little 
passion ], and I’m desperate for want of 
books. You have all I want here; no use 
to you but for display; well, I came here to 
study. I come twice weekly. 

[Amazement of his hosts.] 

David. [Who is the first to recover .] By 
the window. 

John. Do you think a Shand would so far 
lower himself as to enter your door? Well, 
is it a case for the police? 

James. It is. 

Maggie. [Not so much out of the good¬ 
ness of her heart as to patronize the Shands.] 
It seems to me it’s a case for us all to go to 
our beds and leave the young man to study; 
but not on that chair. 

[And she wheels the chair away from 
him.] 

John. Thank you, Miss Maggie, but I 
couldn’t be beholden to you. 

James. My opinion is that he’s nobody, 
so out with him. 

John. Yes, out with me. And you’ll be 
cheered to hear I’m likely to be a nobody 
for a long time to come. 

David. [Who had been beginning to re¬ 
spect him.] Are you a poor scholar? 

John. On the contrary, I’m a brilliant 
scholar. 


David. It’s siller, then? 

John. [Glorified by experiences he has 
shared with many a gallant soul.] My first 
year at college I lived on a barrel of potatoes, 
and we had just a sofa-bed between two of 
us; when the one lay down the other had to 
get up. Do you think it was hardship? It 
was sublime. But this year I can’t afford it. 
I’ll have to stay on here, collecting the tickets 
of the illiterate, such as you, when I might 
be with Romulus and Remus among the 
stars. 

James. [Summing up.] Havers* 

David. [In whose head some design is 
vaguely taking shape.] Whisht, James. I 
must say, young lad, I like your spirit. Now 
tell me, what’s your professors’ opinion of 
your future? 

John. They think me a young man of ex¬ 
traordinary promise. 

David. You have a name here for high 
moral character. 

John. And justly. 

David. Are you serious-minded? 

John. I never laughed in my life. 

David. Who do you sit under in Glasgow? 

John. Mr. Flemister of the Sauchiehall 
High. 

David. Are you a Sabbath-school teacher? 

John. I am. 

David. One more question. Are you prom¬ 
ised? 

John. To a lady? 

David. Yes. 

John. I’ve never given one of them a single 
word of encouragement. I’m too much occu¬ 
pied thinking about my career. 

David. So. 

[He reflects, and finally indicates by a 
jerk of the head that he wishes to talk 
with his father behind the door.] 

James. [Longingly.] Do you want me 
too? 

[But they go out without even answering 
him.] 

Maggie. I don’t know what maggot they 
have in their heads, but sit down, young 
man, till they come back. 

John. My name’s Mr. Shand, and till I’m 
called that I decline to sit down again in this 
house. 

Maggie. Then I’m thinking, young sir, 
you’ll have a weary wait. 

[While he waits you can see how pinched 
his face is. He is little more than a 
boy, and he seldom has enough to eat. 
David and Alick return presently, look- 
ing as sly as if they had been discussing 

# "Nonsense ” used, as frequently in English, to 
mean, "It’s a trifle," 
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some move on the damhrod, as indeed 
they have.] 

David. [Suddenly become genial.] Sit 
down, Mr. Shand, and pull in your chair. 
You’ll have a thimbleful of something to 
keep the cold out? [Briskly.] Glasses, Mag¬ 
gie. [She wonders, but gets glasses and de¬ 
canter from the sideboard, which James calls 
the chiffy . David and Alick, in the most 
friendly manner, also draw up to the table.] 
You’re not a totaller, I hope? 

John. [Guardedly.] I’m practically a to¬ 
taller. 

David. So are we. How do you take it? 
Is there any hot water, Maggie? 

John. If I take it at all, and I haven’t 
made up my mind yet, I’ll take it cold. 

David. You’ll take it hot, James? 

James. [Also sitting at the table but com¬ 
pletely befogged.] No, I- 

David. [Decisively.] I think you’ll take 
it hot, James. 

James. [Sulking.] I’ll take it hot. 

David. The kettle, Maggie. 

[James has evidently to take it hot so 
that they can get at the business now 
on hand, while Maggie goes kitchen- 
ward for the kettle.] 

Alick. Now, David, quick, before she 
comes back. 

David. Mr. Shand, we have an offer to 
make you. 

John. [Warningly.] No patronage. 

Alick. It’s strictly a business affair. 

David. Leave it to me, Father. It’s this 

- [But to his annoyance the suspicious 

Maggie has already returned with the kettle.] 
Maggie, don’t you see that you’re not 
wanted? 

Maggie. [Sitting down by the fire and 
resuming her knitting.] I do, David. 

David. I have a proposition to put be¬ 
fore Mr. Shand, and women are out of place 
in business transactions. 

[The needles continue to click.] 

Alick. [Sighing.] We’ll have to let her 
bide, David. 

David . [Sternly.] Woman! [But even 
this does not budge her ] Very well then, 
sit there, but don’t interfere, mind. Mr. 
Shand, we’re willing, the three of us, to lay 
out £300 on your education if- 

John . Take care- 

David . [Slowly, which is not his wont.] 
On condition that five years from now, 
Maggie Wylie, if still unmarried, can claim 
to marry you, should such be her wish; the 
thing to be perfectly open on her side, but 
you to be strictly tied down. 

James . [Enlightened.] So, so. 


David. [Resuming his smart manner.] 
Now, what have you to say? Decide. 

John. [After a pause.] I regret to say- 

Maggie. It doesn’t matter what he regrets 
to say, because I decide against it. And I 
think it was very ill-done of you to make 
any such proposal. 

David. [Without looking at her.] Quiet, 
Maggie. 

John. [Looking at her.] I must say, Miss 
Maggie, I don’t see what reasons you can 
have for being so set against it. 

Maggie. If you would grow a beard, Mr. 
Shand, the reasons wouldn’t be quite so 
obvious. 

John. I’ll never grow a beard. 

Maggie. Then you’re done for at the start. 

Alick. Come, come. 

Maggie. Seeing I have refused the young 
man- 

John. Refused! 

David. That’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
have his friendly opinion. Your objections, 
Mr. Shand? 

John. Simply, it’s a one-sided bargain. 
I admit I’m no catch at present; but what 
could a man of my abilities not soar to with 
three hundred pounds? Something far above 
what she could aspire to. 

Maggie. Oh, indeed! 

David. The position is that without the 
three hundred you can’t soar. 

John. You have me there. 

Maggie. Yes, but- 

Alick. You see you y re safeguarded, Mag¬ 
gie; you don’t need to take him unless you 
like, but he has to take you. 

John. That’s an unfair arrangement also. 

Maggie. I wouldn’t dream of it without 
that condition. 

John. Then you are thinking of it? 

Maggie. Poof! 

David. It’s a good arrangement for you, 
Mr. Shand. The chances are you’ll never 
have to go on with it, for in all probability 
she’ll marry soon. 

James. She’s tremendous run after. 

John. Even if that’s true, it’s just keep¬ 
ing me in reserve in case she misses doing 
better. 

David. [Relieved.] That’s the situation 
in a nutshell. 

John. Another thing. Supposing I was to 
get fond of her? 

Alick. [Wistfully.] It’s very likely. 

John. Yes, and then suppose she was to 
give me the go-by? 

David. You have to risk that. 

John. Or take it the other way. Suppos- 
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ing as I got to know her I could not endure 
her? 

David . [Suavely.] You have both to take 
risks. 

James. [Less suavely .] What you need, 
John Shand, is a clout on the head. 

John. Three hundred pounds is no great 
sum. 

David . You can take it or leave it. 

AHck. No great sum for a student study¬ 
ing for the ministiy! 

John. Do you think that with that amount 
of money I would stop short at being a min¬ 
ister? 

David . That’s how I like to hear you 
speak. A young Scotsman of your ability let 
loose upon the world with £300—what could 
he not do? It’s almost appalling to think 
of; especially if he went among the English. 

John. What do you think, Miss Maggie? 

Maggie. [Who is knitting .] I have no 
thoughts on the subject either way. 

John. [After looking her over.] What’s 
her age? She looks young, but they say it’s 
the curls that does it. 

David. [Rather happily.] She’s one of 
those women who are eternally young. 

John. I can’t take that for an answer. 

David. She’s twenty-five. 

John. I’m just twenty-one. 

James. I read in a book that about four 
years’ difference in the ages is the ideal thing. 

[As usual he is disregarded.] 

David. Well, Mr. Shand? 

John. [Where is his mother /] I’m will¬ 
ing if she’s willing. 

David. Maggie? 

Maggie. There can be no “if” about it. 
It must be an offer. 

John. A Shand give a Wylie such a chance 
to humiliate him? Never. 

Maggie. Then all is off. 

David. Come, come, Mr. Shand, it’s just 
a form. 

John. [Reluctantly.] Miss Maggie, will 

you? 

Maggie. [Doggedly.] Is it an offer? 

John. [Do'urly.] Yes. 

Maggie. [Rising.] Before I answer I 
want first to give you a chance of drawing 
back. 

David. Maggie. 

Maggie. [Bravely.] When they said that 
I have been run after they were misleading 
you. I’m without charm; nobody has ever 
been after me. 

John. Oho! 

Alick. They will be yet. 

John. [The innocent.] It shows at least 
that you haven’t been after them. 


[His hosts exchange a self-conscious 
glance.] 

Maggie. One thing more; David said I’m 
twenty-five, I’m twenty-six. 

John. Aha! 

Maggie. Now be practical. Do you with¬ 
draw from the bargain, or do you not? 

John. [On reflection.] It’s a bargain. 

Maggie. Then so be it. 

David. [Hurriedly.] And that’s settled. 
Did you say you would take it hot, Mr. 
Shand? 

John. I think I’ll take it neat. 

[The others decide to take it hot, and 
there is some careful business here with 
the toddy ladles.] 

Alick. Here’s to you, and your career. 

John. Thank you. To you, Miss Maggie. 
Had we not better draw up a legal docu¬ 
ment? Lawyer Crosbie could do it on the 
quiet. 

David. Should we do that, or should we 
just trust to one another’s honor? 

Alick. [Gallantly.] Let Maggie decide. 

Maggie. I think we would better have a 
legal document. 

David. We’ll have it drawn up tomorrow. 
I was thinking the best way would be for 
to pay the money in five yearly instalments. 

John. I was thinking, better bank the 
whole sum in my name at once. 

Alick. I think David’s plan’s the best. 

John. I think not. Of course if it’s not 
convenient to you- 

David. [Touched to the quick.] It’s per¬ 
fectly convenient. What do you say, Maggie? 

Maggie. I agree with John. 

David. [With an odd feeling that Maggie 
is now on the other side.] Very well. 

John. Then as that’s settled I think I’ll be 
stepping. 

[He is putting his papers back in the 
bag.] 

Alick. [Politely.] If you would like to 
sit on at your books- 

John. As I can come at any orra time 
now I think I’ll be stepping. 

[Maggie helps him into his topcoat.] 

Maggie. Have you a muffler, John? 

John. I have. 

[He gets it from his pocket .] 

Maggie. You had better put it twice 
around. [She does this for him.] 

David. Well, good night to you, Mr. 
Shand. 

Alick. And good luck. 

John. Thank you. The same to you. And 
I’ll cry in at your office in the morning before 
the 6.20 is due. 

David. I’ll have the document ready for 
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you. [There is the awkward pause that 
sometimes follows great events .] I think, 
Maggie, you might see Mr. Shand to the 
door. 

Maggie . Certainly. [John is going by the 
window.'] This way, John. 

[1 She takes him off by the more usual 
exit.] 

David. He’s a fine, frank fellow; and you 
saw how cleverly he got the better of me 
about banking the money. [ 4 5 the heads 
of the conspirators come gleefully together.] 
I tell you, father, he has a grand business 
head. 

Alick. Lads, he’s canny. He’s cannier 
than any of us. 

James. Except maybe Maggie. He has 
no idea what a remarkable woman Maggie 
is. 

Alick. Best he shouldn’t know. Men are 
nervous of remarkable women. 

James. She’s a long time in coming back. 

David. [Not quite comfortable.] It’s a 
good sign. H’sh. What sort of a night is it, 
Maggie? 

Maggie . It’s a little blowy. 

[She gets a large dust-cloth which is 
lying folded on a shelf , and proceeds to 
spread it over the fine chair. The men 
exchange self-conscious glances.] 

David. [Stretching himself.] Yes—well, 
well, oh, yes. It’s getting late. What is it 
with you, Father? 

Alick. I’m ten forty-two. 

James. I’m ten forty. 

David. Ten forty-two. 

[They wind up their watches.] 


Maggie . It’s high time we were bedded. 
[She puts her hands on their shoulders lov¬ 
ingly, which is the very thing they have 
been trying to avoid.] You’re very kind to 
me. 

David. Havers. 

Alick. Havers. 

James. [But this does not matter.] 
Havers. 

Maggie. [A little dolefully.] I’m a sort of 
sorry for the young man, David. 

David. Not at all. You’ll be the making 
of him. [She lifts the two volumes.] Are 
you taking the books to your bed, Mag¬ 
gie? 

Maggie. Yes. I don’t want him to know 
things I don’t know myself. 

[She departs with the books; and Alick 
and David, the villains, now want to 
get away from each other.] 

Alick. Yes—yes. Oh, yes—ay, man—it is 
so—umpha. You’ll lift the big coals off, 
David. 

[He wanders away to his spring mat¬ 
tress. David removes the coals.] 

James. [Who would like to sit down and 
have an argy-bargy.] It’s a most romantical 
affair. [But he gets no answer.] I wonder 
how it’ll turn out? [Yo answer.] She’s queer, 
Maggie. I wonder how some clever writer 
has never noticed how queer women are. 
It’s my belief you could write a whole book 
about them. [David remains obdurate.] It 
was very noble of her to tell him she’s 
twenty-six. [Muttering as he, too, wanders 
away.] But I thought she was twenty-seven. 

[David turns out the light.] 


II 


Six years have elapsed and John Shand’s 
great hour has come. Perhaps his great 
hour really lies ahead of him, perhaps 
he had it six years ago; it often passes 
us by in the night with such a faint call 
that we don't even turn in our beds. But 
according to the trumpets this is John’s 
great hour; it is the hour for which he 
has long been working with his coat off; 
and now the coat is on again (broadcloth 
but ill-fitting), for there is no more to 
do but await results. He is standing for 
Parliament, and this is election night. 
As the scene discloses itself you get, so 
to speak, one of John Shand’s posters 
in the face. Vote for Shand. Shand, 
Shand, Shand. Civil and Religious 


Liberty, Faith, Hope, Freedom. They 
are all fly-blown names for Shand. Have 
a placard about Shand, have a hundred 
placards about him, it is snowing Shand 
tonight in Glasgow; take the paste out 
of your eye, and you will see that we 
are in one of Shand’s committee rooms. 
It has been a hairdresser’s emporium, 
but Shand, Shand, Shand has swept 
through it like a wind, leaving nothing 
but the fixtures; why shave, why have 
your head doused in those basins when 
you can be brushed and scraped and 
washed up forever by simply voting for 
Shand? 

There are a few hard chairs for yelling 
Shand from, and then rushing away . 
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There is an iron spiral staircase that 
once led to the ladies 9 hairdressing 
apartments, but now leads to more 
Shand, Shand, Shand. A glass door 
at the back opens on to the shop proper, 
screaming Civil and Religious Liberty, 
Shand, as it opens, and beyond is the 
street crammed with still more Shand 
pro and con. Men in every sort of garb 
rush in and out, up and down the stair, 
shouting the magic word. Then there is 
a lull, and down the stair comes Maggie 
Wylie, decidedly overdressed in blue 
velvet and (let us get this over) less 
good-looking than ever. She raises her 
hands to heaven, she spins round like 
a little teetotum. To her from the street, 
suffering from a determination of the 
word Shand to the mouth, rush Alick 
and David. Alick is thinner (being 
older), David is stouter (being older), 
and they are both in tweeds and silk 
hats. 

Maggie. David—have they—is he? quick, 
quick! 

David . There’s no news yet, no news. It’s 
terrible. 

[The teetotum revolves more quickly.'] 

Alick. For God’s sake, Maggie, sit down. 

Maggie. I can’t, I can’t. 

David. Hold her down. 

[They press her into a chair; James 
darts in, stouter also. His necktie has 
gone; he will never again be able to 
attend a funeral in that hat.] 

James. [Wildly.] John Shand’s the man 
for you. John Shand’s the man for you. 
John Shand’s the man for you. 

David. [Clutching him.] Have you heard 
anything? 

James. Not a word. 

Alick. Look at her. 

David. Maggie! [He goes on his knees 
beside her, pressing her to him in affection¬ 
ate anxiety.] It was mad of him to dare. 

Maggie. It was grand of him. 

Alick. [Moving about distraught.] In¬ 
sane ambition. 

Maggie. Glorious ambition. 

David. Maggie, Maggie, my lamb, best 
be prepared for the worst. 

Maggie. [Husky.] I am prepared. 

Alick. Six weary years has she waited for 
this night. 

Maggie. Six brave years has John toiled 
for this night. 

James. And you could have had him, 
Maggie, at the end of five. The document 
says five. 


Maggie. Do you think I grudge not being 
married to him yet? Was I to hamper him 
till the fight was won? 

David. [With wrinkled brows.] But if it’s 
lost? [She can f t answer .] 

Alick. [Starting.] What’s that? 

[The three listen at the door; the shout¬ 
ing dies down.] 

David. They’re terrible still; what can 
make them so still? 

[James spirits himself away. Alice: 

and David blanch to hear Maggie 

• speaking softly as if to John.] 

Maggie. Did you say you had lost, John? 
Of course, you would lose the first time, dear 
John. Six years. Very well, we’ll begin an¬ 
other six tonight. You’ll win yet. [Fiercely.] 
Never give in, John, never give in! 

[The roar of the multitude breaks out 
again and comes rolling nearer.] 

David. I think he’s coming. 

[James is fired into the room like a 
squeezed onion.] 

James. He’s coming! 

[They may go on speaking, but through 
the clang outside none could hear. The 
populace seem to be trying to take the 
committee room by assault. Out of the 
scrimmage a man emerges dishevelled 
and bursts into the room, closing the 
door behind him. It is John Shand, 
in a five-guinea suit, including the hat. 
There are other changes in him also, for 
he has been delving his way through 
loamy ground all these years. His right 
shoulder, which he used to raise to 
pound a path through the crowd, now re¬ 
mains permanently in that position. His 
mouth tends to close like a box. His 
eyes are tired, they need some one to 
pull the lids over them and send him to 
sleep for a week. But they are honest 
eyes still, and faithful, and could even 
light up his face at times with a smile, 
if the mouth would give a little 
help.] 

John. [Clinging to a chair that he may 
not fly straight to heaven.] I’m in; I’m 
elected! Majority two hundred and forty- 
four; I’m John Shand, M.P. 

[The crowd have the news by this time 
and their roar breaks the door open . 
James is off at once to tell them that he 
is to be Shand’s brother-in-law. A 
teardrop clings to Alice’s nose; David 
hits out playfully at John, and John 
in an ecstasy returns the blow.] 

David. Fling yourself at the door, Father, 
and bar them out. Maggie, what keeps you 
so quiet now? 
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Maggie. [Weak in her limbs.] You’re 
sure you’re in, John? 

John. Majority 244. I’ve beaten the bar¬ 
onet. I’ve done it, Maggie, and not a soul 
to help me; I’ve done it alone. [His voice 
breaks; you could almost pick up the pieces.] 
I’m as hoarse as a crow, and I have to ad¬ 
dress the Cowcaddens Club yet; David, 
pump some oxygen into me. 

David. Certainly, Mr. Shand. 

[While he does it, Maggie is seeing 
visions.] 

Alick. What are you doing, Maggie? . 

Maggie. This is the House of Commons, 
and I’m John, catching the Speaker’s eye 
for the first time. Do you see a queer little 
old wifie sitting away up there in the Ladies’ 
Gallery? That’s me. Mr. Speaker, sir, I 
rise to make my historic maiden speech. I 
am no orator, sir; voice from Ladies’ Gal¬ 
lery, “Are you not, John? you’ll soon let 
them see that”; cries of “Silence, woman,” 
and general indignation. Mr. Speaker, sir, I 
stand here diffidently with my eyes on the 
Treasury Bench; voice from the Ladies’ 
Gallery, “And you’ll soon have your coat¬ 
tails on it, John”; loud cries of “Remove 
that little old wifie,” in which she is forc¬ 
ibly ejected, and the honorable gentleman 
resumes his seat in a torrent of admiring 
applause. 

[Alick and David waggle their proud 
heads.] 

John. [Tolerantly.] Maggie, Maggie. 

Maggie. You’re not angry with me, John? 

John. No, no. 

Maggie. But you glowered. 

John. I was thinking of Sir Peregrine. Just 
because I beat him at the poll he took a 
shabby revenge; he congratulated me in 
French, a language I haven’t taken the 
trouble to master. 

Maggie. [Becoming a little taller .] Would 
it help you, John, if you were to marry a 
woman that could speak French? 

David. [Quickly.] Not at all. 

Maggie. [Gloriously.] Mon cher Jean, 
laissez-moi parler le frangais, voulez-vous 
un interpr£te? 

John. Hullo! 

Mdggie. Je suis la soeur frangaise de mes 
deux freres ecossais. 

David . [Worshipping her.] She’s been 
learning French. 

John. * [Lightly.] Well done! 

Maggie. [Grandly.] They’re arriving. 
Alick. Who? 

Maggie. Our guests. This is London, and 
Mrs. John Shand is giving her first recep¬ 
tion. [Airily.] Have I told you, darling, 


who are coming tonight? There’s that dear 
Sir Peregrine. [To Alick.] Sir Peregrine, 
this is a pleasure. Avez-vous. ... So sorry 
we beat you at the poll. 

John. I’m doubting the baronet would sit 
on you, Maggie. 

Maggie. I’ve invited a lord to sit on the 
baronet. Voilal 

David. [Delighted.] You thing! You’ll 
find the lords expensive. 

Maggie. Just a little cheap lord. [James 
enters importantly.] My dear Lord Cheap, 
this is kind of you. 

[James hopes that Maggie’s reason is 
not unbalanced.] 

David. [Who really ought to have had 
education.] How de doo, Cheap? 

James. [Bewildered.] Maggie- 

Maggie. Yes, do call me Maggie. 

Alick. [Grinning.] She’s practising her 
first party, James. The swells are at the 
door. 

James. [Heavily.] That’s what I came 
to say. They are at the door. 

John. Who? 

James. The swells; a carriage and pair. 

[He gives John three cards.] 

John. “Mr. Tenterden.” 

David. Him that was speaking for you? 

John. The same. He’s a whip and an Hon¬ 
orable. “Lady Sybil Tenterden.” [Frowns.] 
Her! She’s his sister. 

Maggie. A married woman? 

John. No. “The Comtesse de la Briere.” 

Maggie. [The scholar.] She must be 
French. 

John. Yes; I think she’s some relation. 
She’s a widow. 

James. But what am I to say to them? 
[“Mr. Shand’s compliments, and he will be 
proud to receive them ” is the very least 
that the Wylies expect.] 

John. [Who was evidently made for great 
ends.] Say I’m very busy, but if they care 
to wait I hope presently to give them a few 
minutes. 

James. [Thunderstruck.] Good God, Mr. 
Shand! 

[But it makes him John’s more humble 
servant than ever, and he departs with 
the message .] 

John. [Not unaware of the sensation he 
has created.] I’ll go up and let the crowd 
see me from the window. 

Maggie. But—but—what are we to do with 
these ladies? 

John. [As he tramps upwards.] It’s your 
reception, Maggie; this will prove you. 

Maggie. [Growing smaller.] Tell me what 
you know about this Lady Sybil? 
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John. The only thing I know about her is 
that she thinks me vulgar. 

Maggie. You? 

John. She has attended some of my meet¬ 
ings, and I’m told she said that. 

Maggie. What could the woman mean? 

John. I wonder. When I come down I’ll 
ask her. 

[With his departure Maggie’s nervous - 
ness increases.'] 

Alick. [. Encouragingly .] In at them, Mag¬ 
gie, with your French. 

Maggie. It’s all slipping from me, Father. 

David. [Gloomily.] I’m sure to say “for 
to come for to go.” 

[The newcomers glorify the room, and 
Maggie feels that they have lifted her 
up with the tongs and deposited her in 
one of the basins. They are far from 
intending to be rude; it is not their 
fault that thus do swans scatter the 
ducks. They do not know that they are 
guests of the family, they think merely 
that they are waiting with other stran¬ 
gers in a public room; they undulate 
inquiringly, and if Maggie could undu¬ 
late in return she would have no cause 
for offense. But she suddenly realizes 
that this is an art as yet denied her, 
and that though David might buy her 
evening gowns as fine as theirs (and is 
at this moment probably deciding to do 
so), she would look better carrying 
them in her arms than on her person. 
She also feels that to emerge from wraps 
as they are doing is more difficult than 
to plank your money on the counter for 
them. The Comtesse she could for¬ 
give, for she is old; but Lady Sybil is 
young and beautiful and comes lazily 
to rest like a stately ship of Tarsus.] 

Comtesse. [,Smilingly divinely, and speak¬ 
ing with such a pretty accent.] I hope one 
is not in the way. We were told we might 
wait. 

Maggie. [Bravely climbing out of the 
basin.] Certainly—I am sure—if you will 
be so—it is- 

[She knows that David and her father 
are very sorry for her. A high voice 
is heard orating outside.] 

Sybil, [.Screwing her nose deliciously .] 
He is at it again, Auntie. 

Comtesse. Mon DieuI [Like one begging 
pardon of the universe.] It is Mr. Tenter- 
den, you understand, making one more of 
his delightful speeches to the crowd. Would 
you be so charming as to shut the door? 
[This to David in %uch appeal that she 


is evidently making the petition of her 
life. David saves her.] 

Maggie. [Determined not to go under.] 
J’esp&re que vous—trouvez—cette—reunion 
—interessante? 

Comtesse. Vous parlez frangais? Mais 
c’est charmant! Voyons, causons un peu. 
Racontez-moi tout de ce grand homme, toutes 
les choses merveilleuses qu’il a faites. 

Maggie. I—I—Je connais— [Alas!] 

Comtesse. [Naughtily.] Forgive me, 
Mademoiselle, I thought you spoke French. 

Sybil. [Who knows that David admires 
her shoulders .] How wicked of you, Auntie. 
[To Maggie.] I assure you none of us can 
understand her when she gallops at that 
pace. 

Maggie. [Crushed.] It doesn’t matter. I 
will tell Mr. Shand that you are here. 

Sybil. [Drawling.] Please don’t trouble 
him. We are really only waiting till my 
brother recovers and can take us back to 
our hotel. 

Maggie. I’ll tell him. 

[She is glad to disappear up the stair.] 

Comtesse. The lady seems distressed. Is 
she a relation of Mr. Shand? 

David. Not for to say a relation. She’s my 
sister. Our name is Wylie. 

[But granite quarries are nothing to 
them.] 

Comtesse. How do you do? You are the 
committee man of Mr. Shand? 

David. No, just friends. 

Comtesse. [Gaily to the basins.] Aha! # I 
know you. Next, please! Sybil, do you 
weigh yourself, or are you asleep? 

[Lady Sybil has sunk indolently into 
a weighing-chair .] 

Sybil. Not quite, Auntie. 

Comtesse. [The mirror of la politesse.] 
Tell me all about Mr. Shand. Was it here 
that he—picked up the pin? 

David. The pin? 

Comtesse. As I have read, a self-made 
man always begins by picking up a pin. After 
that, as the memoirs say, his rise was rapid. 
[David, however, is once more master 
of himself, and indeed has begun to tot 
up the cost of their garments.] 

David. It wasn’t a pin he picked up, my 
lady; it was £300. 

Alick. [Who feels that John’s greatness 
has been outside the conversation quite long 
enough.] And his rise wasn’t so rapid, just 
at first, David! 

David. He had his fight. His original in¬ 
tention was to become a minister; he’s uni¬ 
versity-educated, you know; he’s not a 
workingman member. 
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Alick. [With reverence .] He’s an M.A. 
But while he was a student he got a place 
in an iron cementer’s business. 

Comtesse. [Now far out of her depths .] 
Iron cementer? 

David. They scrape boilers. 

Comtesse . I see. The fun men have, 
Sybil! 

David. [With some solemnity .] There 
have been millions made in scraping boilers. 
They say, Father, he went into business so 
as to be able to pay off the £300. 

Alick. [Slily.] So I’ve heard. 

Comtesse. Aha—it was a loan? 

[David and Alick are astride their 
great subject now.'] 

David. No, a gift—of a sort—from some 
well-wishers. But they wouldn’t hear of 
his paying it off, Father! 

Alick. Not them! 

Comtesse. [Restraining an impulse to 
think of other things.] That was kind, charm¬ 
ing. 

Alick. [With a look at David.] Yes. Well, 
my lady, he developed a perfect genius for 
the iron-cementing. 

David. But his ambition wasn’t satisfied. 
Soon he had public life in his eye. As a 
heckler he was something fearsome; they 
had to seat him on the platform for to keep 
him quiet. Next they had to let him into 
the Chair. After that he did all the speaking; 
he cleared all roads before him like a fire- 
engine; and when this vacancy occurred, 
you could hardly say it did occur, so quickly 
did he step into it. My lady, there are few 
more impressive sights in the world than a 
Scotsman on the make. 

Comtesse. I can well believe it. And now 
he has said farewell to boilers? 

David. [Impressively.] Not rt all; the 
firai promised if he was elected for to make 
him their London manager at £800 a year. 

Comtesse. There is a strong man for you, 
Sybil; but I believe you are asleep. 

Sybil. [Stirring herself.] Honestly, I’m 
not. [Sweetly to the others.] But would 
you mind finding out whether my brother is 
drawing to a close? 

[David goes out, leaving poor Alick 
marooned . The Comtesse is kind to 
him.] 

Comtesse. Thank you very much. [Which 
helps Alick out.] Don’t you love a strong 
man, sleepy head? 

Sybil. [Preening herself .] I never met 
one. 

Comtesse . Neither have I. But if you 
did meet one, would he wake you up? 


Sybil. I dare say he would find there were 
two of us. 

Comtesse. [Considering her.] Yes, I think 
he would. Ever been in love, you cold thing? 

Sybil. [Yawning.] I have never shot up 
in flame, Auntie. 

Comtesse. Think you could manage it? 

Sybil. If Mr. Right came along. 

Comtesse. As a girl of today it would be 
your duty to tame him. 

Sybil. As a girl of today I would try to 
do my duty. 

Comtesse. And if it turned out that he 
tamed you instead? 

Sybil. He would have to do that if he 
were my Mr. Right. 

Comtesse. And then? 

Sybil. Then, of course, I should adore 
him. Auntie, I think if I ever really love it 
will be like Mary Queen of Scots, who said 
of her Both well that she could follow him 
round the world in her nighty. 

Comtesse. My petite! 

Sybil. I believe I mean it. 

Comtesse. Oh, it is quite my conception 
of your character. Do you know, I am rather 
sorry for this Mr. John Shand. 

Sybil. [Opening her fine eyes.] Why? 
He is quite a boor, is he not? 

Comtesse. For that very reason. Because 
his great hour is already nearly sped. That 
wild-bull manner that moves the multitude 
—they will laugh at it in your House of Com¬ 
mons. 

Sybil. [Indifferently.] I suppose so. 

Comtesse. Yet if he had education- 

Sybil. Have we not been hearing how 
superbly he is educated? 

Comtessq. It is such as you or me that he 
needs to educate him now. You could do it 
almost too well. 

Sybil. [With that pretty stretch of neck.] 
I am not sufficiently interested. I retire in 
your favor. How would you begin? 

Comtesse. By asking him to drop in, about 
five, of course. By the way, I wonder is 
there a Mrs. Shand? 

Sybil. I have no idea. But they marry 
young. 

Comtesse. If there is not, there is prob¬ 
ably a lady waiting for him, somewhere in 
a boiler. 

Sybil. I dare say. [Maggie descends.] 

Maggie . Mr. Shand will be down directly. 

Comtesse. Thank you. Your brother has 
been giving us such an interesting account 
of his career. I forget, Sybil, whether he 
said that he was married. 

Maggie. No, he’s not married; but he will 
be soon. 
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Comtesse . Ah! [She is merely making 
conversation .] A friend of yours? 

Maggie. [Now a scorner of herself .] I 
don’t think much of her. 

Comtesse . In that case, tell me all about 
her. 

Maggie . There’s not much to tell. She’s 
common, and stupid. One of those who go in 
for self-culture; and then when the test 
comes they break down. [With sinister en¬ 
joyment.] She’ll be the ruin of him. 

Comtesse. But is not that sad! Figure to 
yourself how many men with greatness be¬ 
fore them have been shipwrecked by mar¬ 
rying in the rank from which they sprang. 

Maggie. I’ve told her that. 

Comtesse. But she will not give him up? 

Maggie. No. 

Sybil. Why should she if he cares for her? 
What is her name? 

Maggie. It’s—Maggie. 

Comtesse. [Still uninterested .] Well, I 
am afraid that Maggie is to do for John. 
[John comes down.] Ah, our hero! 

John. Sorry I have kept you waiting. The 
Comtesse? 

Comtesse . And my niece Lady Sybil 
Tenterden. [Sybil’s head inclines on its 
stem.] She is not really all my niece; I 
mean I am only half of her aunt. What a 
triumph, Mr. Shand! 

John. Oh, pretty fair, pretty fair. Your 
brother has just finished addressing the 
crowd, Lady Sybil. 

Sybil. Then we must not detain Mr. 
Shand, Auntie. 

Comtesse. [Who unless her heart is 
touched thinks insincerity charming.] Only 
one word. I heard you speak last night. 
Sublime! Just the sort of impassioned elo¬ 
quence that your House of Commons loves. 

John. It’s very good of you to say so. 

Comtesse. But we must nm. Bon soir. 

[Sybil bows as to some one far away.] 

John . Good night, Lady Sybil. I hear you 
think I’m vulgar. 

[Eyebrows are raised.] 

Comtesse . My dear Mr. Shand, what 
absurd— 

John. I was told she said that after hear¬ 
ing me speak. 

Comtesse . Quite a mistake, I- 

John. [Doggedly.] Is it not true? 

Sybil. [“ Waking up”] You seem to 
know, Mr. Shand; and as you press me so 
unnecessarily—-well, yes, that is how you 
struck me. 

Comtesse. My child! 

Sybil. [Who is a little agitated .] He 
would have it* 


John. [Perplexed.] What’s the matter? 
I just wanted to know, because if it’s true I 
must alter it. 

Comtesse. There, Sybil, see how he values 
your good opinion. 

Sybil. [Her svelte figure giving like a 
fly-rod.] It is very nice of you to put it in 
that way, Mr. Shand. Forgive me. 

John. But I don’t quite understand yet. 
Of course, it can’t matter to me, Lady Sybil, 
what you think of me; what I mean is, that 
I mustn’t be vulgar if it would be injurious 
to my career. 

[The fly-rod regains its rigidity .] 

Sybil. I see. No, of course, I could not 
affect your career, Mr. Shand. 

John. [Who quite understands that he is 
being challenged.] That’s so, Lady Sybil, 
meaning no offence. 

Sybil. [Who has a naughty little impedi¬ 
ment in her voice when she is most alluring.] 
Of course not. And we are friends again? 

John. Certainly. 

Sybil. Then I hope you will come to see 
me in London as I present no terrors. 

John. [He is a man, is John.] I’ll be 
very pleased. 

Sybil. Any afternoon about five. 

John. Much obliged. And you can teach 
me the things I don’t know yet, if you’ll be 
so kind. 

Sybil. [The impediment becoming more 
assertive.] If you wish it, I shall do my 
best. 

John. Thank you, Lady Sybil. And who 
knows, there may be one or two things I 
can teach you. 

Sybil. [It has now become an angeVs 
hiccough.] Yes, we can help one another. 
Good-by till then. 

John. Good-by. Maggie, the ladies are 
going. 

[During this skirmish Maggie has stood 
apart. At the mention of her name they 
glance at one another. John escorts 
Sybil, but the Comtesse turns back. 
She $ayj;] 

“Are you, then, the Maggie? [Maggie 
nods rather defiantly and the Comtesse is 
distressed.] But if I had known I would not 
have said those things. Please forgive an 
old woman.” 

“It doesn’t matter.” 

“I—I dare say it will be all right. Made¬ 
moiselle, if I were you I would not encourage 
those tete-h-tetes with Lady Sybil. I am the 
rude one, but she is the dangerous one; and 
I am afraid his impudence has attracted her. 
Bon voyage , Miss Maggie.” 
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“Good-by—but I can speak French. Je 
parle fran^aise. Isn’t that right?” 

“But, yes, it is excellent. [Making things 
easy for her.] C’est tres bien.” 

“Je me suis embrouillee—la derntere fois.” 

“Good! Shall I speak more slowly?” 

“No, no. Non, non, faster, faster.” 

“J’admire votre courage!” 

“Je comprends chaque mot.” 

“Parfait! Bravo!” 

“Voila!” 

“Superbe!” 

[The Comtesse goes, applauding; and 
Maggie has a moment of elation, which , 
however, has passed before John re¬ 
turns for his hat.] 

“Have you more speaking to do, John?” 
[He is somehow in high good-humor .] 

“I must run across and address the Cow- 
caddens Club. [He sprays his throat with a 
hand-spray .] I wonder if I am vulgar, Mag¬ 
gie?” 

“You are not, but 1 am.” 

“Not that / can see.” 

“Look how over-dressed I am, John! I 
knew it was too showy when I ordered it, 
and yet I could not resist the thing. But I 
will tone down, I will. What did you think 
of Lady Sybil?” 

“That young woman had better be care¬ 
ful. She’s a bit of a besom,* Maggie.” 

“She’s beautiful, John.” 

“She has a neat way of stretching her¬ 
self. For playing with she would do as well 
as another.” 

[Maggie looks at him wistfully .] 

“You couldn’t stay and have a talk for a 
few minutes?” 

“If you want me, Maggie. The longer you 
keep them waiting, the more they think of 
you.” 

“When are you to announce that we’re to 
be married, John?” 

“I won’t be long. You’ve waited a year 
more than you need have done, so I think 
it’s your due I should hurry things now.” 

“I think it’s noble of you.” 

“Not at all, Maggie; the nobleness has 
been yours in waiting so patiently. And your 
brothers would insist on it, at any rate. 
They’re watching me like cats with a mouse.” 

“It’s so little I’ve done to help.” 

“Three hundred pounds.” 

“I’m getting a thousand per cent, for it.” 

“And very pleased I am you should think 
so, Maggie.” 

“Is it terrible hard to you, John?” 

“It’s not hard at all. I can say truth- 

* In Scotch dialect for low woman. 


fully, Maggie, that all, or nearly all, I’ve 
seen of you in these six years has gone to 
increase my respect for you.” 

“Respect!” 

“And a bargain’s a bargain.” 

“If it wasn’t that you’re so glorious to 
me, John, I would let you off.” 

[There is a gleam in his eye, but he 
puts it out.] 

“In my opinion, Maggie, we’ll be a very 
happy pair.” [She accepts this eagerly.] 

“We know each other so well, John, don’t 
we?” 

“I’m an extraordinary queer character, 
and I suppose nobody knows me well except 
myself; but I know you, Maggie, to the very 
roots of you.” 

[She magnanimously lets this remark 
alone.] 

“And it’s not as if there was any other 
woman you—fancied more, John.” 

“There’s none whatever.” 

“If there ever should be—oh, if there ever 
should be! Some woman with charm.” 

“Maggie, you forget yourself. There 
couldn’t be another woman once I was a 
married man.” 

“One has heard of such things.” 

“Not in Scotsmen, Maggie; not in Scots¬ 
men.” 

“I’ve sometimes thought, John, that the 
difference between us and the English is that 
the Scotch are hard in all other respects 
but soft with women, and the English are 
hard with women but soft in all other re¬ 
spects.” 

“You’ve forgotten the grandest moral 
attribute of a Scotsman, Maggie, that he’ll do 
nothing which might damage his career.” 

“Ah, but John, whatever you do, you do 
it so tremendously; and if you were to love, 
what a passion it would be.” 

“There’s something in that, I suppose.” 

“And then, what could I do? For the de¬ 
sire of my life now, John, is to help you to 
get everything you want, except just that I 
want you to have me, too.” 

“We’ll get on fine, Maggie.” 

“You’re just making the best of it. They 
say that love is sympathy, and if that’s so 
mine must be a great love for you, for I see 
all you are feeling this night and bravely 
hiding; I feel for you as if I was John Shand 
myself.” [John sighs.] 

“I had best go to the meeting, Maggie.” 

“Not yet. Can you look me in the face, 
John, and deny that there is surging within 
you a mighty desire to be free, to begin the 
new life untrammelled?” 
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“Leave such maggots alone, Maggie.” 

“It’s a shame of me not to give you 
up.” 

“I would consider you a very foolish 
woman if you did.” 

“If I were John Shand I would no more 
want to take Maggie Wylie with me through 
the beautiful door that has opened wide for 
you than I would want to take an old pair 
of shoon. Why don’t you bang the door in 
my face, John?” 

[A tremor runs through John.] 

“A bargain’s a bargain, Maggie.” 

[Maggie moves about , an eerie figure, 
breaking into little cries. She flutters 
round him, threateningly .] 

“Say one word about wanting to get out 
of it, and I’ll put the lawyers on you.” 

“Have I hinted at such a thing?” 

“The document holds you hard and fast.” 

“It does.” [She gloats miserably .] 

“The woman never rises with the man. 
I’ll drag you down, John. I’ll drag you 
down.” 

“Have no fear of that, I won’t let you. 
I’m too strong.” 

“You’ll miss the prettiest thing in the 
world, and all owing to me.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Romance.” 

“Poof.” 

“All’s cold and gray without it, John. 
They that have had it have slipped in and 
out of heaven.” 

“You’re exaggerating, Maggie.” 

“You’ve worked so hard, you’ve had none 
of the fun that comes to most men long 
before they’re your age.” 

“I never was one for fun. I cannot call 
to mind, Maggie, ever having laughed in my 
life.” 

“You have no sense of humor.” 

“Not a spark.” 

“I’ve sometimes thought that if you had, 
it might make you fonder of me. I think 
one needs a sense of humor to be fond of 
me.” 

“I remember reading of some one that 
said it needed a surgical operation to get a 
joke into a Scotsman’s head.” 

“Yes, that’s been said.” 

“What beats me, Maggie, is how you 
could insert a joke with an operation.” 

[He considers this and gives it up.'] 

“That’s not the kind of fun I was think¬ 
ing of. I mean fun with the lasses, John— 
gay, jolly, harmless fun. They could be im¬ 
pudent fashionable beauties now, stretching 
themselves to attract you, like that hic¬ 
coughing little devil, and running away from 


you, and crooking their fingers to you to 
run after them.” 

[John draws a big breath .] 

“No, I never had that.” 

“It’s every man’s birthright, and you 
would have it now but for me.” 

“I can do without, Maggie.” 

“It’s like missing out all the Saturdays.” 

“You feel sure, I suppose, that an older 
man wouldn’t suit you better, Maggie?” 

“I couldn’t feel surer of anything. You’re 
just my ideal.” 

“Yes, yes. Well, that’s as it should be.” 

[She threatens him again.] 

“David has the document. It’s carefully 
locked away.” 

“He would naturally take good care of it.” 
[The pride of the Wylies deserts her.] 

“John, I make you a solemn promise that, 
in consideration of the circumstances of our 
marriage, if you should ever fall in love, I’ll 
act differently from other wives.” 

“There will be no occasion, Maggie.” 

[Her voice becomes tremulous.] 

“John, David doesn’t have the document. 
He thinks he has, but I have it here.” 

[Somewhat heavily John surveys the 
fatal paper.] 

“Well do I mind the look of it, Maggie. 
Yes, yes, that’s it. Umpha.” 

“You don’t ask why I’ve brought it.” 

“Why did you?” 

“Because I thought I might perhaps have 
the courage and the womanliness to give it 
back to you. [John has a brief dream.] 
Will you never hold it up against me in the 
future that I couldn’t do that?” 

“I promise you, Maggie, I never will.” 

“To go back to the Pans and take up my 
old life there, when all these six years my 
eyes have been centered on this night! I’ve 
been waiting for this night as long as you 
have been; and now to go back there, and 
wizen and dry up, when I might be married 
to John Shand!” 

“And you will be, Maggie. You have my 
word.” 

“Never—never—never. [She tears up the 
document. He remains seated immovable, 
but the gleam returns to his eye. She rages 
first at herself and then at him.] I’m a Tool, 
a fool, to let you go. I tell you, you’ll rue 
this day, for you need me, you’ll come to 
grief without me. There’s nobody can help 
you as I could have helped you. I’m essen¬ 
tial to your career, and you’re blind not to 
see it.” 

“What’s that, Maggie? In no circum¬ 
stances would I allow any meddling with my 
career.” 
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“You would never have known I was med¬ 
dling with it. But that’s over. Don’t be in 
too great a hurry to marry, John. Have your 
fling with the beautiful dolls first. Get the 
whiphand of the haughty ones, John. Give 
them their licks. Every time they hiccough 
let them have an extra slap in memory of 
me. And be sure to remember this, my man, 
that the one who marries you will find you 
out.” 

“Find me out?” 

“However careful a man is, his wife al¬ 
ways finds out his failings.” 

“I don’t know, Maggie, to what failings 
you refer. [ The Cowcaddens Club has burst 
its walls, and is pouring this way to raise 
the new Member on its crest. The first wave 
hurls itself against the barber’s shop with 
cries of “Shand, Shand, Shand.” For a 
moment John stems the torrent by planting 
his back against the door.'] You are acting 
under an impulse, Maggie, and I can’t take 
advantage of it. Think the matter over, and 
we’ll speak about it in the morning.” 

“No, I can’t go through it again. It ends 
tonight and now. Good luck, John.” 

[She is immediately submerged in the 
sea that surges through the door, bring¬ 
ing much wreckage with it. In a moment 
the place is so full that another cupful 
could not find standing room. Some 
slippery ones are squeezed upwards and 
remain aloft as warnings. John has 
jumped on to the stair, and harangues 
the flood vainly like another Canute. 
It is something about freedom and 
noble minds, and, though unheard, goes 
to all heads, including the speaker’s. By 


the time he is audible sentiment has him 
jor her own.] 

“But, gentlemen, one may have too much 
even of freedom. [“No, no.”] Yes, Mr. 
Adamson. One may want to be tied. 
[“Never, never.”] I say yes, Willie Cam¬ 
eron; and I have found a young lady who I 
am proud to say is willing to be tied to me. 
I’m to be married. [Uproar.] Her name’s 
Miss Wylie. [Transport.] Quiet; she’s here 
now. [Frenzy.] She was here! Where are 
you, Maggie?” [4 small voice —“I’m here.” 
A hundred great voices —“Where—where— 
where?” The small voice —“I’m so little 
none of you can see me.”] 

[Three men, name of Wylie, buffet 
their way forward. Anon is heard the 
voice of David.] 

“James, father, have you grip of her?” 

“We’ve got her.” 

“Then hoist her up.” 

[The queer little elated figure is raised 
aloft. With her fingers she can just 
touch the stars. Not unconscious of the 
nobility of his behavior, the hero of the 
evening points an impressive finger at 
her.] 

“Gentlemen, the future Mrs. John Shand! 
[“Speech, speech.”] No, no, being a lady 

she can’t make a speech, but-” 

[The heroine of the evening surprises 
him.] 

“I can make a speech, and I will make 
a speech, and it’s in two words, and they’re 
these— [holding out her arms to enfold all 
the members of the Cowcaddens Club] —My 
Constituents!” [Dementia.] 


Ill 

A few minutes ago the Comtesse de la 
Briere, who has not recently been in 
England, was shown into the London 
home of the Shands. Though not suffi¬ 
ciently interested to express her sur¬ 
prise in words, she raised her eyebrows 
% on finding herself in a charming room; 
she had presumed that the Shand 
scheme of decoration would be as im¬ 
possible as themselves. 

It is the little room behind the dining¬ 
room for which English architects have 
long been famous; “Make something of 
this, and you will indeed be a clever 
one,” they seem to say to you as they 
unveil it. The Comtesse finds that 


John has undoubtedly made something 
of it. It is his “study” (mon Dieu, the 
words these English use!) and there is 
nothing in it that offends; there is so 
much not in it, too, that might so easily 
have been there. It is not in the least 
ornate; there are no colors quarreling 
with each other (unseen, unheard by 
the blissful occupant of the revolving 
chair); the Comtesse has not even the 
gentle satisfaction of noting a “suite” 
in stained oak. Nature might have 
taken a share in the decorations, so 
restful are they to the eyes; it is the 
working room of a man of culture, 
probably lately down from Oxford; at 
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a first meeting there is nothing in it 
that pretends to be what it is not. Our 
visitor is a little disappointed, but being 
fair-minded blows her absent host a kiss 
for disappointing her . 

He has even, she observes with a 
twinkle, made something of the most 
difficult of his possessions, the little 
wife . For Maggie, who is here receiving 
her, has been quite creditably toned 
down. He has put her into a little gray 
frock that not only deals gently with 
her personal defects, but is in harmony 
with the room. Evidently, however, she 
has not “risen” with him, for she is as 
stupid as ever; the Comtesse, who re¬ 
members having liked her the better of 
the two, could shake her for being so 
stupid. For instance, why is she not as¬ 
serting herself in that other apartment? 
The other apartment is really a cor¬ 
rectly solemn dining-room, of which we 
have a glimpse through partly open 
folding-doors. At this moment it is 
harboring Mr. Shand’s ladies 9 com¬ 
mittee, who sit with pens and foolscap 
around the large table, awaiting the 
advent of their leader. There are nobly 
\wise ones and some foolish ones among 
them, for we are back in the strange 
days when it was considered “un¬ 
womanly” for women to have minds. 
The Comtesse peeps at them with curi¬ 
osity, as they arrange their papers or 
are ushered into the dining-room through 
a door which we cannot see. To her 
frivolous ladyship they are a species of 
wild fowl, and she is specially amused 
to find her niece among them. She de¬ 
mands an explanation as soon as the 
communicating doors close . 

“Tell me since when has my dear Sybil 
become one of these ladies? It is not like 
her.” 

[Maggie is obviously not clever enough 
to understand the woman question. Her 
eye rests longingly on a half-finished 
stocking as she innocently but densely 
replies :] 

“I think it was about the time that my 
husband took up their cause.” 

[The Comtesse has been hearing tales 
of Lady Sybil and the barbarian; and 
after having the grace to hesitate, she 
speaks with the directness for which she 
is famed in Mayfair .] 

“Mrs. Shand, excuse me for saying that 
if half of what I hear be true, your husband 
is seeing that lady a great deal too often. 


[Maggie is expressionless; she reaches for 
her stocking, whereat her guest loses pa¬ 
tience.'] Oh, mon Dieu, put that down; you 
can buy them at two francs the pair. Mrs. 
Shand, why do not you compel yourself to 
take an intelligent interest in your husband’s 
work?” 

“I typewrite his speeches.” 

“But do you know what they are about?” 

“They are about various subjects.” 

“Oh!” 

[Did Maggie give her an unseen quiz¬ 
zical gla?ice before demurely resuming 
the knitting? One is not certain, as 
John has come in, and this obliterates 
her. A “Scotsman on the make,” of 
whom David has spoken reverently, is 
still to be read—in a somewhat better 
bound volume—in John Shand’s per¬ 
son; but it is as doggedly honest a face 
as ever; and he champions women, not 
for personal ends, but because his 
blessed days of poverty gave him a light 
upon their needs. His self-satisfaction, 
however, has increased, and he has 
pleasantly forgotten some things. For 
instance, he can now call out “Porter” 
at railway stations without dropping his 
hands for the barrow. Maggie intro¬ 
duces the Comtesse, and he is still un¬ 
daunted.] 

“I remember you well—at Glasgow.” 

“It must be quite two years ago, Mr. 
Shand.” 

[John has no objection to showing that 
he has had a classical education.] 

“Tempus fugit, Comtesse.” 

“I have not been much in this country 
since then, and I return to find you a coming 
man.” 

[Fortunately, his learning is tempered 
with modesty .] 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know.” 

“The Ladies’ Champion.” 

[His modesty is tempered with a re¬ 
spect for truth.] 

“Well, well.” 

“And you are about, as I understand, to 
introduce a bill to give women an equal right 
with men to grow beards.” 

[Which is all she knows about it. JbHN 
takes the remark literally.] 

“There’s nothing about beards in it, Com¬ 
tesse. [She gives him time to cogitate, and 
is pleased to note that there is no result.] 
Have you typed my speech, Maggie?” 

“Yes; twenty-six pages.” 

[She produces it from a drawer. Per¬ 
haps John wishes to impress the visi¬ 
tor.] 
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‘Tin to give the ladies’ committee a gen¬ 
eral idea of it. Just see, Maggie, if I know 
the peroration. ‘In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, 
these are the reasonable demands of every 
intelligent Englishwoman’—I had better say 
British woman—‘and I am proud to nail 

them to my flag’ ”- 

[The visitor is properly impressed .] 

“Oho! defies his leaders!” 

“‘So long as I can do so without em¬ 
barrassing the Government.* ” 

“Ah, ah, Mr. Shand!” 

“ ‘I call upon the Front Bench, sir, loyally 
but firmly’ ”- 

“Firm again!” 

“.. . ‘either to accept my Bill, or to prom¬ 
ise without delay to bring in one of their 
own; and if they decline to do so I solemnly 
warn them that though I will not press the 
matter to a division* just now’ ”- 

“Ahem!” 

“ ‘I will bring it forward again in the near 
future.* And now, Comtesse, you know that 
I’m not going to divide—and not another 
soul knows it.” 

“I am indeed flattered by your confi¬ 
dence.” 

“I’ve only told you because I don’t care 
who knows now.” 

“Oh!” 

[Somehow Maggie seems to be dissatis¬ 
fied.] 

“But why is that, John?” 

“I daren’t keep the Government in doubt 
any longer about what I mean to do. I’ll 
show the whips the speech privately to¬ 
night.” 

[But still Maggie wants to know.] 

“But not to go to a division is hedging, 
isn’t it? Is that strong?” 

“To make the speech at all, Maggie, is 
stronger than most would dare. They would 
do for me if I went to a division.” 

“Bark but not bite?” 

“Now, now, Maggie, you’re out of your 
depth.” 

“I suppose that’s it.” 

[The Comtesse remains in the shal¬ 
lows.] 

“Out what will the ladies say, Mr. Shand?” 

“They won’t like it, Comtesse, but they’ve 
got to lump it.” 

[Here the Maid appears with a card for 
Maggie, who considers it quietly.] 

“Any one of importance?” 

“No.” 

“Then I’m ready, Maggie.” 


* In Parliament voting is done by the '‘division” of 
the members into separate lobbies. 


[This is evidently an intimation that 
she is to open the folding-doors, and 
he makes an effective entrance into the 
dining-room, his thumb in his waist¬ 
coat. There is a delicious clapping of 
hands from the committee, and the door 
closes. Not till then does Maggie, who 
has grown thoughtful, tell her maid to 
admit the visitor.] 

“Another lady, Mrs. Shand?” 

“The card says ‘Mr. Charles Venables.’” 
[The Comtesse is really interested at 
las tJ] 

“Charles Venables! Do you know him?” 
“I think I call to mind meeting one of 
that name at the Foreign Office party.” 

“One of that name! He who is a Minister 
of your Cabinet. But as you know him so 
little why should he call on you?” 

“I wonder.” 

[Maggie’s glance wanders to the drawer 
in which she has replaced John’s 
speech.] 

“Well, well, I shall take care of you, 
petite.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Do I know him! The last time I saw 
him he asked me to—to—hem!—ma cherie, 
it was thirty years ago.” 

“Thirty years!” 

“I was a pretty woman then. I dare say 
I shall detest him now; but if I find I do 
not—let us have a little plot—I shall drop 
this book; and then perhaps you will be so 
charming as—as not to be here for a little 
while?” 

[Mr. Venables, who enters, is such a 
courtly seigneur that he seems to bring 
the eighteenth century with him; you 
feel that his sedan chair is at the door. 
He stoops over Maggie’s plebeian 
hand.] 

“I hope you will pardon my calling, Mrs. 
Shand; we had such a pleasant talk the other 
evening.” 

[Maggie, of course, is at once deceived 
by his gracious manner.] 

“I think it’s kind of you. Do you know 
each other? The Comtesse de la Briere.” 
[He repeats the name with some emo¬ 
tion, and the Comtesse half mischiev¬ 
ously, half sadly, holds a hand before 
her face.] 

“Comtesse.” 

“Thirty years, Mr. Venables.” 

[He gallantly removes the hand that 
screens her face.] 

“It does not seem so much.” 

[She gives him a similar scrutiny.] 
“Mon Dieu, it seems all that.” 
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[They smile rather ruefully. Maggie, 
like a kind hostess, relieves the tension .] 

“The Comtesse has taken a cottage in Sur¬ 
rey for the summer.” 

“I am overjoyed.” 

“No, Charles, you are not. You no longer 
care. Fickle one! And it is only thirty 
years.” [He sinks into a chair beside her .] 

“Those heavenly evenings, Comtesse, on 
the Bosphorous.” 

“I refuse to talk of them. I hate you.” 
[But she drops the book, and Maggie 
fades from the room. It is not a very 
clever departure, and the old diplomatist 
smiles. Then he sighs a beautiful sigh, 
for he does all things beautifully .] 

“It is moonlight, Comtesse, on the Golden 
Horn.” 

“Who are those two young things in a 
caique?” 

“Is he the brave Leander, Comtesse, and 
is she Hero of the Lamp?” 

“No, she is the foolish wife of the French 
Ambassador, and he is a good-for-nothing 
British attache trying to get her husband’s 
secrets out of her.” 

“Is it possible! They part at a certain gar¬ 
den gate.” 

“Oh, Charles, Charles!” 

“But you promised to come back; I waited 
there till dawn. Blanche, if you had come 
back_” 

“How is Mrs. Venables?” 

“She is rather poorly. I think it’s gout.” 

“And you?” 

“I creak a little in the mornings.” 

“So do I. There is such a good man at 
Wiesbaden.” 

“The Homburg fellow is better. The way 

he patched me up last summer- Oh, 

Lord, Lord!” 

“Yes, Charles, the game is up; we are two 
old fogies. [They groan in unison; then she 
raps him sharply on the knuckles .] Tell me, 
sir, what are you doing here?” 

“Merely a friendly call.” 

“I do not believe it.” 

“The same woman; the old delightful 
candor.” 

“The same man; the old fibs. [She sees 
that the door is asking a question.'] Yes, 
come, Mrs. Shand, I have had quite enough 
of him; I warn you he is here for some 
crafty purpose.” 

Maggie. [Drawing back timidly.] Surely 
not? 

Venables . Really, Comtesse, you make 
conversation difficult. To show that my in¬ 
tentions are innocent, Mrs. Shand, I propose 
that you choose the subject. 


Maggie. [Relieved.] There, Comtesse. 

Venables . I hope your husband is well? 

Maggie . Yes, thank you. [With a happy 
thought.] I decide that we talk about him. 

Venables. If you wish it. 

Comtesse. Be careful; he has chosen the 
subject. 

Maggie. I chose it, didn’t I? 

Venables. You know you did. 

Maggie. [Appealingly.] You admire John? 

Venables. Very much. But he puzzles 
me a little. You Scots, Mrs. Shand, are such 
a mixture of the practical and the emotional 
that you escape out of an Englishman’s 
hand like a trout. 

Maggie. [Open-eyed.] Do we? 

Venables. Well, not you, but your hus¬ 
band. I have known few men make a worse 
beginning in the House. He had the most 
atrocious bow-wow public-park manner- 

Comtesse. I remember that manner! 

Maggie. No, he hadn’t. 

Venables. [Soothingly.] At first. But by 
his second session he had shed all that, and 
he is now a pleasure to listen to. By the 
way, Comtesse, have you found any dark 
intention in that? 

Comtesse. You wanted to know whether 
he talks over these matters with his wife; 
and she has told you that he does not. 

Maggie. [Indignantly.] I haven’t said a 
word about it, have I? 

Venables. Not a word. Then, again, I ad¬ 
mire him for his impromptu speeches. 

Maggie. What is impromptu? 

Venables. Unprepared. They have con¬ 
tained some grave blunders, not so much of 
judgment as of taste- 

Maggie. [Hotly.] I don’t think so. 

Venables. Pardon me. But he has righted 
himself subsequently in the neatest way. I 
have always found that the man whose sec¬ 
ond thoughts are good is worth watching. 
Well, Comtesse, I see you have something 
to say. 

Comtesse. You are wondering whether she 
can tell you who gives him his second 
thoughts. 

Maggie. Gives them to John? I would 
like to see anybody try to give thoughts to 
John. 

Venables . Quite so. 

Comtesse. Is there anything more that 
has aroused your admiration, Charles? 

Venables. [Purring.] Let me see. Yes, 
we are all much edified by his humor. # 

Comtesse. [Surprised indeed .] His hu¬ 
mor? That man! 

Maggie. [With hauteur.] Why not? 

Venables ♦ I assure you, Comtesse, some 
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of the neat things in his speeches convulse 
the House. A word has even been coined 
for them—Shandisms. 

Comtesse. [Slowly recovering from a 

blow.] Humor! 

Venables. In conversation, I admit, he 
strikes one as being—ah—somewhat lacking 
in humor. 

Comtesse. [Pouncing.] You are wonder¬ 
ing who supplies his speeches with the hu¬ 
mor. 

Maggie. Supplies John? 

Venables. Now that you mention it, some 
of his Shandisms do have a curiously fem¬ 
inine quality. 

Comtesse. You have thought it might be 
a woman. 

Venables. Really, Comtesse- 

Comtesse. I see it all. Charles, you 
thought it might be the wife! 

Venables. [Flinging up his hands.] I own 
up. 

Maggie. [ Bewildered .] Me? 

Venables. Forgive me, I see I was wrong. 

Maggie. [Alarmed.] Have I been doing 
John any harm? 

Venables. On the contrary, I am relieved 
to know that there are no hairpins in his 
speeches. If he is at home, Mrs. Shand, may 

1 see him? I am going to be rather charming 
to him. 

Maggie. [Drawn in two directions.] Yes, 
he is—oh, yes—but- 

Venables. That is to say, Comtesse, if he 
proves himself the man I believe him to 
be. 

[This arrests Maggie almost as she has 
reached the dining-room door.] 

Maggie. [Hesitating.] He is very busy 
just now. 

Venables. [Smiling.] I think he will see 
me. 

Maggie. Is it something about his speech? 

Venables. [The smile hardening.] Well, 
yes, it is. 

Maggie. Then I dare say I could tell you 
what you want to know without troubling 
him, as I’ve been typing it. 

Venables. [With a sigh.] I don’t acquire 
information that way. 

C&mtesse. I trust not. 

Maggie. There’s no secret about it. He is 
to show it to the Whips tonight. 

Venables. [Sharply.] You are sure of 
that? 

Comtesse . It is quite true, Charles. I 
heard him say so; and indeed he repeated 
what he called the “peroration” before me. 

Maggie . I know it by heart. [She plays . 

2 bold game.] “These are the demands of 


all intelligent British women, and I am proud 
to nail them to my flag”- 

Comtesse. The very words, Mrs. Shand. 

Maggie. [Looking at her imploringly.] 
“And I don’t care how they may embarrass 
the Government.” [The Comtesse is bereft 
of speech, so suddenly has she been intro¬ 
duced to the real Maggie Shand.] “If the 
right honorable gentleman will give us his 
pledge to introduce a similar bill this session 
I will willingly withdraw mine; but otherwise 
I solemnly warn him that I will press the 
matter now to a division.” 

[She turns her face from the great man; 
she has gone white.] 

Venables. [After a pause.] Capital. 

[The blood returns to Maggie’s heart .] 

Comtesse. [Who is beginning to enjoy 
herself very much.] Then you are pleased 
to know that he means to, as you say, go to 
a division? 

Venables. Delighted. The courage of it 
will be the making of him. 

Comtesse. I see. 

Venables. Had he been to hedge we should 
have known that he was a pasteboard knight 
and have disregarded him. 

Comtesse. I see. 

[She desires to catch the eye of Mag¬ 
gie, but it is carefully turned from her.] 

Venables. Mrs. Shand, let us have him in 
at once. 

Comtesse. Yes, yes, indeed. 

[Maggie’s anxiety returns, but she has 
to call John in.] 

John. [Impressed.] Mr. Venables! This 
is an honor. 

Venables. How are you, Shand? 

John. Sit down, sit down. [Becoming 
himself again.] I can guess what you have 
come about. 

Venables. Ah, you Scotsmen. 

John. Of course I know I’m embarrassing 
the Government a good deal- 

Venables. [Blandly.] Not at all, Shand. 
The Government are very pleased. 

John. You don’t expect me to believe 
that. 

Venables. I called here to give you the 
proof of it. You may know that we are to 
have a big meeting at Leeds on the twenty- 
fourth, when two Ministers are to speak. 
There is room for a third speaker, and I 
am authorized to offer that place to you. 

John. To me! 

Venables. Yes. 

John. [Swelling.] It would be—the Gov¬ 
ernment taking me up. 

Venables . Don’t make too mudi of it; it 
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would be an acknowledgment that they look 
upon you as one of their likely young men. 

Maggie . John! 

John. [Not found wanting in a trying 
hour.'] It’s a bribe. You are offering me this 
on condition that I don’t make my speech. 
How can you think so meanly of me as to 
believe that I would play the women’s cause 
false for the sake of my own advancement? 

I refuse your bribe. 

Venables . [Liking him for the first time.] 
Good. But you are wrong. There are no 
conditions, and we want you to make your 
speech. Now do you accept? 

John. [Still suspicious .] If you make me 
the same offer after you have read it. I 
insist on your reading it first. 

Venables. [Sighing.] By all means. 
[Maggie is in agony as she sees John hand 
the speech to his leader. On the other hand, 
the Comtesse thrills .] But I assure you we 
look on the speech as a small matter. The 
important thing is your intention of going 
to a division; and we agree to that also. 

John. [Losing his head.] What’s that? 

Venables. Yes, we agree. 

John. But—but—why, you have been 
threatening to excommunicate me if I dared. 

Venables. All done to test you, Shand. 

John. To test me? 

Venables. We know that a division on your 
Bill can have no serious significance; we 
shall see to that. And so the test was to be 
whether you had the pluck to divide the 
House. Had you been intending to talk big 
in this speech, and then hedge, through fear 
of the Government, they would have had no 
further use for you. 

John. [Heavily.] I understand. 

[But there is one thing he cannot un¬ 
derstand, which is, why Venables 
should be so sure that he is not to 
hedge.] 

Venables. [Turning over the pages care¬ 
lessly.] Any of your good things in this, 
Shand? 

John. [Whose one desire is to get the 
Pages back.] No, I—no—it isn’t necessary 
you should read it now. 

Venables. [From politeness only.] Merely 
for my own pleasure. I shall look through 
it this evening. 

[He rolls up the speech to put it in his 
pocket. John turns despairingly to 
Maggie, though well aware that no help 
can come from her.] 

Maggie. That’s the only copy there is, 
John. [To Venables.] Let me make a 
fresh one, and send it to you in an hour or 
two. 


Venables. [Good-naturedly.] I could not 
put you to that trouble, Mrs. Shand. I will 
take good care of it. 

Maggie. If anything were to happen to 
you on the way home, wouldn’t whatever is 
in your pocket be considered to be the prop¬ 
erty of your heirs? 

Venables. [Laughing.] Now there is fore¬ 
thought! Shand, I think that after that-! 

[He returns the speech to John, whose hand 
swallows it greedily.] She is Scotch too, 
Comtesse. 

Comtesse. [Delighted.] Yes, she is Scotch 
too. 

Venables. Though the only persons likely 
to do for me in the street, Shand, are your 
ladies’ committee. Ever since they took the 
horse out of my brougham, I can scent them 
a mile away. 

Comtesse. A mile? Charles, peep in there. 
[He softly turns the handle of Ihe 
dining-room door, and realizes that his 
scent is not so good as he had thought 
it. He bids his hostess and the Com¬ 
tes s good-by in a burlesque whisper and 
tiptoes off to safer places. John having 
gone out with him, Maggie can no 
longer avoid the Comtesse’s reproach¬ 
ful eye. That much injured lady ad¬ 
vances upon her with accusing finger.] 

“So, madam!” 

[Maggie is prepared for her.] 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Yes, you do. I mean that there is some 
one who ‘helps’ our Mr. Shand.” 

“There’s not.” 

“And it is a woman, and it’s you.” 

“I help in the little things.” 

“The little things! You are the Pin he 
picked up and that is to make his fortune. 
And now what I want to know is whether 
your John is aware that you help at all.” 
[John returns, and at once provides 
the answer.] 

“Maggie, Comtesse, I’ve done it again!” 

“I’m so glad, John.” 

[The Comtesse is in an ecstasy.] 

“And all because you were not to hedge, 
Mr. Shand.” 

[His appeal to her with the wistfulness 
of a schoolboy makes him rather attrac¬ 
tive.] 

“You won’t tell on me, Comtesse! [He 
thinks it out.] They had just guessed I 
would be firm because they know I’m a 
strong man. You little saw, Maggie, what 
a good turn you were doing me when you 
said you wanted to make another copy of 
the speech.” [She is dense.] 

“How, John?” 
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“Because now I can alter the end.” 

[She is enlightened .] 

“So you can!” 

“Here’s another lucky thing, Maggie: I 
hadn’t told the ladies’ committee that I was 
to hedge, and so they need never know. 
Comtesse, I tell you there’s a little cherub 
who sits up aloft and looks after the career 
of John Shand.” 

[The Comtesse looks not aloft but to¬ 
ward the chair at present occupied by 
Maggie.] 

“Where does she sit, Mr. Shand?” 

[He knows that women are not well 
read.] 

“It’s just a figure of speech.” 

[He returns airily to his committee 
room; and now again you may hear the 
click of Maggie’s needles . They no 
longer annoy the Comtesse; she is set¬ 
ting them to music.] 

“It is not down here she sits, Mrs. Shand, 
knitting a stocking.” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“And when I came in I gave him credit 
for everything; even for the prettiness of the 
room!” 

“He has beautiful taste.” 

“Good-by, Scotchy.” 

“Good-by, Comtesse, and thank you for 
coming.” 

“Good-by—Miss Pin.” 

[Maggie rings genteelly .] 

“Good-by.” 

[The Comtesse is now lost in admira¬ 
tion of her.] 

“You divine little wife! He can’t be 
worthy of it, no man could be worthy of it. 
Why do you do it?” 

[Maggie shivers a little.] 

“He loves to think he does it all himself; 
that’s the way of men. I’m six years older 
than he is. I’m plain, and I have no charm. 
I shouldn’t have let him marry me. I’m try¬ 
ing to make up for it.” 

[The Comtesse kisses her and goes 
away. Maggie, somewhat foolishly, re¬ 
sumes her knitting.] 

[Some days later this same room is lis¬ 
tening—with the same inattention—to 
the outpouring of John Shand’s love 
for the lady of the hiccoughs. We ar¬ 
rive—by arrangement—rather late; and 
thus we miss some of the most delight¬ 
ful of the pangs. 

One can see that these two are playing 
no game, or, if they are, that they little 
know it. The wonders of the world (so 
strange are the instruments chosen by 


Love) have been revealed to John in 
hiccoughs; he shakes in Sybil’s pres¬ 
ence; never were more swimming eyes; 
he who has been of a wooden face till 
now, with ways to match, has gone on 
flame like a piece of paper; emotion is 
in flood in him. We may be almost 
fond of John for being so worshipful 
of love. Much has come to him that we 
had almost despaired of his acquiring , 
including nearly all the divine attributes 
except that sense of humor. The beau¬ 
tiful Sybil has always possessed but 
little of it also, and what she had has 
been struck from her by Cupid’s flail . 
Naked of the saving grace, they fact 
each other in awful rapture.] 

“In a room, Sybil, I go to you as a cold 
man to a fire. You fill me like a peal of bells 
in an empty house.” 

[She is being brutally treated by the 
dear impediment, for which hiccough is 
such an inadequate name that even to 
spell it is an abomination though a sign 
of ability. How to describe a sound 
that is noiseless? Let us put it thus, 
that when Sybil wants to say something 
very much there are little obstacles in 
her way; she falters , falls perhaps once , 
and then is over, the while her appeal¬ 
ing orbs beg you not to be angry with 
her. We may express those sweet 
pauses in precious dots, which some 
clever person can afterwards string to¬ 
gether and make a pearl necklace of 
them.] 

“I should not . . . let you say it, . . . but 
. . . you . . . say it so beautifully.” 

“You must have guessed.” 

“I dreamed ... I feared . . . but you 
were . . . Scotch, and I didn’t know what 
to think.” 

“Do you know what first attracted me to 
you, Sybil? It was your insolence. I thought* 
‘I’ll break her insolence for her.’ ” 

“And I thought . . . ‘I’ll break his 
str . . . engthl’ ” 

“And now your cooing voice plays round 
me; the softness of you, Sybil, in your pretty 
clothes, makes me think of young birds* 
[The impediment is now insurmountable; 
she has to swim for it, she swims toward 
him.] It is you who inspire my work.” 

[He thrills to find that she can be 
touched without breaking .] 

“I am so glad ... so proud . . .” 

“And others know it, Sybil, as well as I. 
Only yesterday the Comtesse said to me, 
‘No man could get on so fast unaided. 
Cherchez la femme, Mr. Shand.’ ” 
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“Auntie said that!” 

“I said ‘Find her yourself, Comtesse.’ ” 

“And she?” 

“She said ‘I have found her,* and I said 
in my blunt way, ‘You mean Lady Sybil/ 
and she went away laughing.” 

“Laughing?” 

“I seem to amuse the woman.” 

[Sybil grows sad.] 

“If Mrs. Shand- It is so cruel to her. 

Whom did you say she had gone to the sta¬ 
tion to meet?” 

“Her father and brothers.” 

“It is so cruel to them. We must think no 
more of this. It is mad . . . ness.” 

“It’s fate. Sybil, let us declare our love 
openly.” 

“You can’t ask that, now in the first mo¬ 
ment that you tell me of it.” 

“The one thing I won’t do even for you 
is to live a life of underhand.” 

“The . . . blow to her.” 

“Yes. But at least she has always known 
that I never loved her.” 

“It is asking me to give ... up everything, 
every one, for you.” 

“It’s too much.” 

[John is humble at last.] 

“To a woman who truly loves, even that 
is not too much. Oh! it is not I who matter 
—it is you.” 

“My dear, my dear.” 

“So gladly would I do it to save you; but, 
oh, if it were to bring you down!” 

“Nothing can keep me down if I have you 
to help me.” 

“I am dazed, John, I . . .” 

“My love, my love.” 

“I . . . oh . . . here . . .” 

“Be brave, Sybil, be brave.” 

4 < » 

U» this bewilderment of pearls she 
melts into his arms . Maggie happens to 
open the door just then; but neither 
fond heart hears her.] 

“I can’t walk along the streets, Sybil, 
without looking in all the shop windows for 
what I think would become you best. [ 4 s 
awkwardly as though his heart still beat 
against corduroy, he takes from his pocket 
a pendant and its chain. He is shy, and she 
drops fearls over the beauty of the ruby 
which is its only stone.] It is a drop of my 
blood, Sybil.” 

{ Her lovely neck is outstretched, and 
e puts the chain round it. Maggie 
withdraws as silently as she had come; 
but perhaps the door whispered “d — n” 
or (humorously) “d . . n” as it closed, 
for Sybil wakes out of Paradise .] 


“I thought- Did the door shut?” 

“It was shut already.” 

[Perhaps it is only that Sybil is be¬ 
wildered to find herself once again in a 
world that has doors.] 

“It seemed to me-” 

“There was nothing. But I think I hear 
voices; they may have arrived.” 

[Some pretty instinct makes Sybil go 
farther from him. Maggie kindly gives 
her time for this by speaking before 
opening the door.] 

“That will do perfectly, David. The maid 
knows where to put them. [She comes in.] 
They’ve come, John; they would help with 
the luggage. [John goes out. Maggie is 
agreeably surprised to find a visitor.] How 
do you do, Lady Sybil? This is nice of you.” 

“I was so sorry not to find you in, Mrs. 
Shand.” 

[The impediment has run away. It is 
only for those who love it.] 

“Thank you. You’ll sit down?” 

“I think not; your relatives-” 

“They will be so proud to see that you are 
my friend.” 

[If Maggie were less simple her guest 
would feel more comfortable. She tries 
to make conversation.] 

“It is their first visit to London?” 

[Instead of relieving her anxiety on this 
point, Maggie has a long look at the 
gorgeous armful.] 

“I’m glad you are so beautiful, Lady 
Sybil.” 

[The beautiful one is somehow not 
flattered. She pursues her investiga¬ 
tions with growing uneasiness.] 

“One of them is married now, isn’t he? 
[Still there is no answer; Maggie continues 
looking at her, and shivers slightly.] Have 
they traveled from Scotland today? Mrs. 
Shand, why do you look at me so? The door 
did open! [Maggie nods.] What are you 
to do?” 

“That would be telling. Sit down, my 
pretty.” 

[4$ Sybil subsides into what the 
Wylies with one glance would call the 
best chair, Maggie’s men-folk are 
brought in by John, all carrying silk 
hats and looking very active after their 
long rest in the train. They are gazing 
about them. They would like this lady, 
they would like John, they would even 
like Maggie to go away for a little and 
leave them to examine the room. Is 
that linen on the walls, for instance, or 
just paper? Is the carpet as thick as it 
feels, or is there brown paper beneath 
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it? Had Maggie got anything off that 
bookcase on account of the worm-holes? 
David even discovers that we were sim¬ 
pletons when we said there was nothing 
in the room that pretended to be what 
it was not. He taps the marble mantel¬ 
piece, and is favorably impressed by the 
tinny sound .] 

David. Very fine imitation. It’s a capital 
house, Maggie. 

Maggie. I’m so glad you like it. Do you 
know one another? This is my father and 
my brothers, Lady Sybil. 

[The lovely form inclines toward them. 
Alick and David remain firm on their 
legs, but James totters .] 

James . A ladyship! Well done, Maggie. 

Alick. [Sharply.] James! I remember 
you, my lady. 

Maggie . Sit down, Father. This is the 
study. 

[James wanders around it inquisitively 
until called to order.] 

Sybil. You must be tired after your long 
journey. 

David. [Drawing the portraits of himself 
and partners in one lightning sketch .J Tired, 
your ladyship? We sat on cushioned seats 
the whole way. 

James. [Looking about him for the chair 
you sit on.] Every seat in this room is 
cushioned. 

Maggie. You may say all my life is cush¬ 
ioned now, James, by this dear man of 
mine. 

[She gives John’s shoulder a loving 
pressure, which Sybil feels is a tele¬ 
graphic communication to herself in a 
cypher that she cannot read. Alick 
and the Brothers bask in the evidence 
of Maggie’s happiness.] 

John. [Uncomfortably.] And is Elizabeth 
hearty, James? 

James. [Looking down his nose in the 
manner proper to young husbands when ad¬ 
dressed, about their wives.] She’s very well, 
I thank you kindly. 

Maggie. James is a married man now, 
Lady Sybil. 

^[Sybil murmurs her congratulations.] 

James. I thank you kindly. [Courageous¬ 
ly.] Yes, I’m married. [He looks at David 
and Alick to see if they are smiling; and 
they are ] It wasn’t a case of being catched; 
it was entirely of my own free will. [He 
looks again ; and the mean fellows are smil¬ 
ing still.] Is your ladyship married? 

Sybil . Alas! no. 

David. James l [Politely.] You will be 
yet, my lady. 


[Sybil indicates that he is kind in¬ 
deed.] 

John. Perhaps they would like you to show 
them their rooms, Maggie? 

David. Fine would we like to see all the 
house as well as the sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion. But first- 

[He gives his father the look with which 
chairmen call on the next speaker ] 
Alick. I take you, David. [He produces a 
paper parcel from a roomy pocket.] It 
wasn’t likely, Mr. Shand, that we would for¬ 
get the day. 

John. The day? 

David. The second anniversary of your 
marriage. We came purposely for the day. 

James. [His fingers itching to take the 
parcel from his father .] It’s a lace shawl, 
Maggie, from the three of us, a pure Tober¬ 
mory; you would never dare wear it if you 
knew the cost. 

[The shawl in its beauty is revealed, 
and Maggie hails it with little cries of 
joy. She rushes at the donors and kisses 
each of them just as if she were a 
pretty woman. They are much pleased 
and give expression to their pleasure in 
a not very dissimilar manner.] 

Alick. Havers. 

David. Havers. 

James. Havers. 

John. It’s a very fine shawl. 

[He should not have spoken, for he has 
set James’s volatile mind working.] 
James. You may say so. What did you 
give her, Mr. Shand? 

John. [Suddenly deserted by God and 
man.] Me? 

Alick. Yes, yes, let’s see it. 

John. Oh—I- 

[He is not deserted by Maggie, but she 
can think of no way out.] 

Sybil. [Prompted by the impediment, 
which is in hiding, quite close.] Did he . . . 
forget? 

[There is more than a touch of malice 
in the question. It is a challenge, and 
the Wylies as a family are almost too 
quick to accept a challenge.] 

Maggie . [Lifting the gage of battle.] 
John forget? Never! It’s a pendant, Father. 
[The impediment bolts . John rises.] 
Alick. A pendant? One of those things on 
a chain? 

[He grins, remembering how once, about 
sixty years ago, he and a lady and a 
pendant—but we have no time for this.] 
Maggie. Yes. 

David. [Who has felt the note of antag • 
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ottism and is troubled .] You were slow in 
speaking of it, Mr. Shand. 

Maggie . [This is her fight.] He was shy, 
because he thought you might blame him for 
extravagance. 

David. [Relieved.] Oh, that’s it. 

James . [Licking his lips.] Let’s see it. 

Maggie. [A daughter of the devil.] Where 
did you put it, John? 

[John’s mouth opens but has nothing to 
contribute.] 

Sybil. [The impediment has stolen back 
again.] Perhaps it has been . . . mislaid. 
[The Brothers echo the word incredu¬ 
lously.] 

Maggie . Not it. I can’t think where we 
laid it down. It’s not on that table, is it, 
James? [The Wylies turn to look, and 
Maggie’s hand goes out to Lady Sybil: John 
Shand, witness. It is a very determined hand, 
and presently a pendant is placed in it.] Here 
it is! [Alick and the Brothers cluster 
around it, weigh it and appraise it.] 

Alick. Preserve me. Is that stone real, Mr. 
Shand? 

John. [Who has begun to look his grim¬ 
mest.] Yes. 

Maggie. [Who is now ready, if he wishes 
it, to take him on too.] John says it’s a drop 
of his blood. 

John. [Wishing it.] And so it is. 

David. Well said, Mr. Shand. 

Maggie. [Scared.] And now, if you’ll all 
come with me, I think John has something he 
wants to talk over with Lady Sybil. [Recov¬ 
ering and taking him on.] Or would you pre¬ 
fer, John, to say it before us all? 

Sybil. [Gasping.] No! 

John. [Flinging back his head.] Yes, I 
prefer to say it before you all! 

Maggie. [Flinging back hers.] Then sit 
down again. 

[The Wylies wonderingly obey.] 

Sybil. Mr. Shand, Mr. Shand!- 

John. Maggie knows, and it was only for 
her I was troubled. Do you think I’m afraid 
of them? [With mighty relief.] Now we can 
be open. 

David. [Lowering.] What is it? What’s 
wrong, John Shand? 

John. [Facing him squarely.] It was to 
Lady Sybil I gave the pendant, and all my 
love with it. 

[Perhaps James utters a cry, but the 
silence of Alick and David is more 
teirible.] 

Sybil. [Whose voice is smaller than we had 
thought.] What are you to do? 

[It is to Maggie she is speaking.] 

David. She’ll leave it for us to do. 


John . That’s what I want. 

[The lords of creation look at the ladies.] 

Maggie. [Interpreting.] You and I are ex¬ 
pected to retire, Lady Sybil, while the men 
decide our fate. [Sybil is ready to obey the 
law, but Maggie remains seated.] Man’s the 
oak, woman’s the ivy. Which of us is it that’s 
to cling to you, John? 

[With three stalwarts glaring at him, 
John rather grandly takes Sybil’s hand. 
They are two against the world.] 

Sybil. [A heroine.] I hesitated, but I am 
afraid no longer; whatever he asks of me I 
will do. [Evidently the first thing he asks of 
her is to await him in the dining-room.] It 
will mean surrendering everything for him. I 
am glad it means all that. 

[She passes into the dining-room looking 
as pretty as a kiss.] 

Maggie. So that settles it. 

Alick. I’m thinking that doesn’t settle it. 

David. No, by God! [But his love for 
Maggie steadies him. There is even a note of 
entreaty in his voice.] Have you nothing to 
say to her, man? 

John. I have things to say to her, but not 
before you. 

David. [Sternly.] Go away, Maggie. Leave 
him to us. 

James. [Who thinks it is about time that 
he said something.] Yes, leave him to us. 

Maggie. No, David, I want to hear what 
is to become of me; I promise not to take 
any side. 

[And sitting by the fire she resumes her 
knitting. The four regard her as on an 
evening at The Pans a good many years 
ago.] 

David. [Barking.] How long has this been 
going on? 

John. If you mean how long has that lady 
been the apple of my eye, I’m not sure; but 
I never told her of it until to-day. 

Maggie. [Thoughtfully and without drop¬ 
ping a stitch.] I think it wasn’t till about six 
months ago, John, that she began to be very 
dear to you. At first you liked to bring in her 
name when talking to me, so that I could tell 
you of any little things I might have heard 
she was doing. But afterwards, as she became 
more and more to you, you avoided menlion- 
ing her name. 

John. [Surprised.] Did you notice that? 

Maggie. [In her old-fashioned way.] Yes. 

John. I tried to be done with it for your 
sake. I’ve often had a sore heart for you, 
Maggie. 

James. You’re proving it! 

Maggie . Yes, James, he had. IVe often 
seen him looking at me very sorrowfully of 
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late because of what was in his mind; and 
many a kindly little thing he has done for 
me that he didn’t used to do. 

John . You noticed that too! 

Maggie. Yes. 

David . [Controlling himself.'] Well, we 
won’t go into that; the thing to be thankful 
for is that it’s ended. 

Alick. [Who is looking very old.] Yes, 
yes, that’s the great thing. 

John . All useless, sir, it’s not ended; it’s 
to go on. 

David . There’s a devil in you, John Shand. 

John. [Who is an unhappy man just now.] 
I dare say there is. But do you think he had 
a walk over, Mr. David? 

James. Man, I could knock you down! 

Maggie . There’s not one of you could 
knock John down. 

David. [ Exasperated .] Quiet, Maggie. One 
would think you were taking his part. 

Maggie. Do you expect me to desert him 
at the very moment that he needs me most? 

David. It’s him that’s deserting you. 

John. Yes, Maggie, that’s what it is. 

Alick. Where’s your marriage vow? And 
your church attendances? 

James. [With terrible irony.] And your 
prize for moral philosophy? 

John. [ Recklessly .] AH gone whistling 
down the wind. 

David. I suppose you understand that 
you’ll have to resign your seat. 

John. [.His underlip much in evidence.] 
There are hundreds of seats, but there’s only 
one John Shand. 

Maggie. [.But we don't hear her.] That’s 
how I like to hear him speak. 

David. [The ablest person in the room.] 
Think, man, I’m old by you, and for long 
I’ve had a pride in you. It will be beginning 
the world again with more against you than 
there was eight years ago. 

John. I have a better head to begin it with 
than I had eight years ago. 

Alick. [Hoping this will bite.] She’U have 
her own money, David! 

John. She’s as poor as a mouse. 

James. [Thinking possibly of his Eliza¬ 
beth^ mother.] We’ll go to her friends, and 
tell them all. They’ll stop it. 

John. She’s of age. 

James. They’ll take her far away. 

John. I’ll follow, and tear her from them. 

Alick. Your career - 

John. [To his credit.] To hell with my 
career. Do you think I don’t know I’m on 
the rocks? What can you, or you, or you, 
understand of the passions of a man! I’ve 
fought, and I’ve given in. Wien a ship 


founders, as I suppose I’m foundering, it’s not 
a thing to yelp at. Peace, aU of you. 

[He strides into the dining-roomy where 
we see him at times pacing the floor.] 

David. [To James, who gives signs of a 
desire to take off his coat.] Let him be. We 
can’t budge him. [With bitter wisdom.] It’s 
true what he says, true at any rate about me. 
What do I know of the passions of a man! 
I’m up against something I don’t understand. 

Alick. It’s something wicked. 

David. I dare say it is, but it’s something 
big. 

James. It’s that damned charm. 

Maggie. [Still by the fire.] That’s it. What 
was it that made you fancy Elizabeth, James? 

James. [Sheepishly.] I can scarcely say. 

Maggie. It was her charm. 

David. Her charm! 

James. [Pugnaciously.] Yes, her charm. 

Maggie. She had charm for James. 

[This somehow breaks them up. Maggie 
goes from one to another with an odd 
little smile flickering on her face.] 

David. Put on your things, Maggie, and 
we’ll leave his house. 

Maggie. [Patting his kind head.] Not me, 
David. 

[This is a Maggie they have known but 
forgotten; all three brighten.] 

David. You haven’t given in! 

[The smile flickers and expires ] 

Maggie. I want you aU to go upstairs, and 
let me have my try now. 

James. Your try? 

Alick. Maggie, you put new life into me. 

James. And into me. 

[David says nothing; the way he grip* 
her shoulder says it for him.] 

Maggie. I’ll save him, David, if I can. 

David. Does he deserve to be saved after 
the way he has treated you? 

Maggie. You stupid David. What has that 
to do with it? 

[When they have gone, John comes to 
the door of the dining-room . There is 
welling up in him a great pity for Mag¬ 
gie, but it has to subside a little when he 
sees that the knitting is still in her hand . 
No man likes to be so soon supplanted. 
Sybil follows, and the two of them gaze 
at the active needles.] 

Maggie. [Perceiving that she has visitor*.] 
Come in, John. Sit down, Lady Sybil, and 
make yourself comfortable. I’m afraid we’ve 
put you about. 

[She is, after all, only a few years older 
than they and scarcely looks her age; yet 
it must have been in some such way as 
this that the little old woman who Uved 
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in a shoe addressed her numerous prog¬ 
eny..1 

John . I’m mortal sorry, Maggie. 

5 y 6 #. [Who would he more courageous if 
she could hold his hand.] And I also. 

Maggie . [ Soothingly.] I’m sure you are. 
But as it can’t be helped I see no reason why 
we three shouldn’t talk the matter over in a 
practical way. 

[Sybil looks doubtful, hut John hangs 
on desperately to the word practical .] 

John. If you could understand, Maggie, 
what an inspiration she is to me and my work. 

Sybil. Indeed, Mrs. Shand, I think of 
nothing else. 

Maggie. That’s fine. That’s as it should be. 

Sybil. [Talking too much.] Mrs. Shand, I 
think you are very kind to take it so reason¬ 
ably. 

Maggie. That’s the Scotch way. When 
were you thinking of leaving me, John? 

[Perhaps this is the Scotch way also; but 
Sybil Is English, and from the manner 
in which she starts you would say that 
something has fallen on her toes.] 

John. [Who has heard nothing fall.] I 
think, now that it has come to a breach, the 
sooner the better. [His tone becomes that of 
James when asked after the health of his 
wife.] So long as it is convenient to you, 
Maggie. 

Maggie. [Making a rapid calculation.] It 
couldn’t well be before Wednesday. That’s 
the day the laundry comes home. 

[Sybil has to draw in her toes again.] 

John. And it’s the day the House rises. 
[Stifling a groan.] It may be my last appear¬ 
ance in the House. 

Sybil. [Her arms yearning for him.] No, 
no, please don’t say that. 

Maggie. [Surveying them sympathetically.] 
You love the House, don’t you, John, next to 
her? It’s a pity you can’t wait till after your 
speech at Leeds. Mr. Venables won’t let you 
speak at Leeds, I fear, if you leave me. 

John. What a chance it would have been! 
But let it go. 

Maggie. The meeting is in less than a 
month. Could you not make it such a speech 
that they would be very loath to lose you? 

John. [Swelling.] That’s what was in my 
mind. 

Sybil. [With noble confidence.] And he 
could have done it. 

Maggie . Then we’ve come to something 
practical. 

John. [Exercising his imagination with 
powerful effect.] No, it wouldn’t be fair to 
you if I was to stay on now. 

Maggie . Do you think I’ll let myself be 


considered when your career is at stake? A 
month will soon pass for me; I’ll have a lot 
of packing to do. 

John. It’s noble of you, but I don’t deserve 
it, and I can’t take it from you. 

Maggie. Now’s the time, Lady Sybil, for 
you to have one of your inspiring ideas. 

Sybil. [Ever ready.] Yes, yes—but what? 
[It is odd that they should both turn to 
Maggie at this moment.] 

Maggie. [Who has already been saying it 
to herself .] What do you think of this: I can 
stay on here with my father and brothers; 
and you, John, can go away somewhere and 
devote yourself to your speech? 

Sybil. Yes. 

John. That might be. [Considerately.] 
Away from both of you. Where could I go? 

Sybil. [Ever ready.] Where? 

Maggie. I know. 

[She has called up a number on the tele¬ 
phone before they have time to check 
her.] 

John. [On his dignity.] Don’t be in such 
a hurry, Maggie. 

Maggie. Is this Lamb’s Hotel? Put me on 
to the Comtesse de la Briere, please. 

Sybil. [With a sinking.] What do you want 
with Auntie? 

Maggie. Her cottage in the country would 
be the very place. She invited John and 
me. 

John. Yes, but- 

Maggie. [Arguing.] And Mr. Venables is 
to be there. Think of the impression you 
could make on him, seeing him daily for three 
weeks. 

John. There’s something in that. 

Maggie. Is it you, Comtesse? I’m Maggie 
Shand. 

Sybil. You are not to tell her that-? 

Maggie. No. [To the Comtesse.] Oh, I’m 
very well, never was better. Yes, yes; you 
see I can’t, because my folk have never been 
in London before, and I must take them 
about and show them the sights. But John 
could come to you alone; why not? 

John. [With proper pride.] If she’s not 
keen to have me, I won’t go. 

Maggie. She’s very keen. Comtesse, I 
could come for a day by and by to see how 
you are getting on. Yes—yes—certainly. [To 
John.] She says she’ll be delighted. 

John. [ Thoughtfully .] You’re not doing 
this, Maggie, thinking that my being absent 
from Sybil for a few weeks can make any 
difference? Of course, it’s natural you should 
want us to keep apart, but- 

Maggie . [Grimly.] I’m founding no hope 
on keeping you apart, Tohn. 
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John. It’s what other wives would do. 

Maggie . I promised to be different. 

John. [His position as a strong man as¬ 
sured .] Then tell her I accept. 

[He wanders back into the dining-room.] 

Sybil. I think —[she is not sure what she 
thinks ]—I think you are very wonderful. 

Maggie. Was that John calling to you? 

Sybil. Was it? [She is glad to join him in 
the dining-room.] 

Maggie. Comtesse, hold the line a min¬ 
ute- [She is alone, and she has nearly 

reached the end of her self-control. She 
shakes emotionally and utters painful little 
cries; there is something she wants to do, 
and she is loath to do it. But she does it.] 
Are you there, Comtesse? There’s one other 
thing, dear Comtesse; I want you to invite 
Lady Sybil also; yes, for the whole time that 
John is there. No, I’m not mad; as a great 
favor to me; yes, I have a very particular 
reason, but I won’t tell you what it is; oh, 
call me Scotchy as much as you like, but con¬ 
sent; do, do, do. Thank you, thank you, 
good-by. 

[She has control of herself now , and is 
determined not to let it slip from her 
again. When they reappear the stubborn 
one is writing a letter.] 

John. I thought I heard the telephone 
again. 

Maggie. [Looking up from her labors.] It 
was the Comtesse; she says she’s to invite 
Lady Sybil to the cottage at the same time. 

Sybil . Me! 

John. To invite Sybil? Then, of course, I 
won’t go, Maggie. 


Maggie . [Wondering seemingly at these 
niceties.] What does it matter? Is anything 
to be considered except the speech? [It has 
been admitted that she was a little devil.] 
And, with Sybil on the spot, John, to help you 
and inspire you , what a speech it will be! 

John. [Carried away.] Maggie, you really 
are a very generous woman. 

Sybil. [Convinced at last.] She is indeed. 

John. And you’re queer, too. How many 
women in the circumstances would sit down 
to write a letter? 

Maggie. It’s a letter to you, John. 

John. To me? 

Maggie. I’ll give it to you when it’s fin¬ 
ished, but I ask you not to open it till your 
visit to the Comtesse ends. 

John. What is it about? 

Maggie. It’s practical. 

Sybil. [Rather faintly.] Practical? 

[She has heard the word so frequently 
today that it is beginning to have a 
Scotch sound. She feels she ought to like 
Maggie, but that she would like her 
better if they were farther apart. She 
indicates that the doctors are troubled 
about her heart, and murmuring her 
adieux she goes. John, who is accom¬ 
panying her, pauses at the door.] 

John. [With a queer sort of admiration for 
his wife .] Maggie, I wish I was fond of 
you. 

Maggie. [Heartily.] I wish you were, John. 
[He goes, and she resumes her letter. 
The stocking is lying at hand, and she 
pushes it to the floor. She is done for a 
time with knitting .] 


IV 


Man y s greatest invention is the lawn-mower. 
All the birds know this, and that is why , 
when it is at rest, there is always at least 
one of them sitting on the handle with 
his head cocked, wondering how the de¬ 
licious whirring sound is made. When 
they find out, they will change their note. 

* As it is, you must sometimes have 
thought that you heard the mower very 
early in the morning, and perhaps you 
peeped in negligee from your lattice win¬ 
dow to see who was up so early. It was 
really the birds trying to get the note. 
On this broiling morning, however, we 
are at noon, and whoever looks will see 
that the whirring is done by Mr. Ven¬ 
ables. He is in a linen suit with the 


coat discarded (the bird is sitting on it), 
and he comes and goes across the Com- 
tesse’s lawns, pleasantly mopping his 
face . We see him through a crooked 
bowed window generously open, roses in¬ 
truding into it as if to prevent its ever 
being closed at night; there are other 
roses in such armfuls on the tables that 
one could not easily say where the room 
ends and the garden begins. 

In the Comtesse’s pretty comic drawing¬ 
room {for she likes the comic touch 
when she is in England) sits John 
Shand with his hostess, on chairs at a 
great distance from each other. No linen 
garments for John, nor flannels, nor 
even knickerbockers; he envies the Eng - 
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lish way of dressing for trees and lawns, 
but is too Scotch to be able to imitate it; 
he wears tweeds, just as he would do in 
his native country where they would be 
in kilts . Like many another Scot, the first 
time he ever saw a kilt was on a Sas¬ 
senach; indeed, kilts were only invented, 
like golf, to draw the English north. 
John is doing nothing, which again is 
not a Scotch accomplishment, and he 
looks rather miserable and dour. The 
Comtesse is already at her Patience 
cards, and occasionally she smiles on him 
as if not displeased with his long silence . 
At last she speaks: 

“I feel it rather a shame to detain you here 
on such a lovely day, Mr. Shand, entertain¬ 
ing an old woman.” 

“I don't pretend to think I'm entertaining 
you, Comtesse.” 

“But you are, you know.” 

“I would be pleased to be told how?” 

[She shrugs her impertinent shoulders, 
and presently there is another heavy sigh 
from John.] 

“Again! Why do not you go out on the 
river?” 

“Yes, I can do that.” [He rises.] 

“And take Sybil with you.” [He sits again.] 
“No?” 

“I have been on the river with her twenty 
times.” 

“Then take her for a long walk through the 
Fairloe woods.” 

“We were there twice last week.” 

“There is a romantically damp little arbor 
at the end of what the villagers call the 
Lovers' Lane.” 

“One can't go there every day. I see noth¬ 
ing to laugh at.” 

“Did I laugh? I must have been trans¬ 
lating the situation into French.” 

[Perhaps the music of the lawn-mower 
is not to John’s mood, for he betakes 
himself to another room. Mr. Venables 
pauses in his labors to greet a lady who 
has appeared on the lawn, and who is 
Maggie. She is as neat as if she were 
one of the army of typists (who are quite 
the nicest kind of women), and carries a 
little bag. She comes in through the win¬ 
dow, and puts her hands over the Com- 
tesse’s eyes. The Comtesse says:] 

“They are a strong pair of hands, at any 
rate.” 

# “And not very white, and biggish for my 
size. Now guess.” 

[The Comtesse guesses, and takes both 
the hands in hers as if she valued them. 


She pulls off Maggie's hat as if to pre¬ 
vent her flying away.] 

“Dear abominable one, not to let me know 
you were coming.” 

“It is just a surprise visit, Comtesse. I 
walked up from the station. [For a moment 
Maggie seems to have borrowed Sybil's im¬ 
pediment.] How is—everybody?” 

“He is quite well. But, my child, he seems 
to me to be a most unhappy man.” 

[This sad news does not seem to make a 
most unhappy woman of the child. The 
Comtesse is puzzled, as she knows noth¬ 
ing of the situation save what she has 
discovered for herself.] 

“Why should that please you, O heartless 
one?” 

“I won’t tell you.” 

“I could take you and shake you, Maggie. 
Here have I put my house at your disposal 
for so many days for some sly Scotch pur¬ 
pose, and you will not tell me what it is.” 

“No.” 

“Very well then, but I have what you call 
a nasty one for you. [The Comtesse lures 
Mr. Venables into the room by holding up 
what might be a foaming glass of lemon 
squash.] Alas, Charles, it is but a flower vase. 
I want you to tell Mrs. Shand what you think 
of her husband’s speech.” 

[Mr. Venables gives his hostess a re¬ 
proachful look.] 

“Eh—ah—Shand will prefer to do that 
himself. I promised the gardener—I must 
not disappoint him—excuse me ” 

“You must tell her, Charles.” 

“Please, Mr. Venables, I should like to 
know.” 

[He sits down with a sigh and obeys.] 

“Your husband has been writing the speech 
here, and by his own wish he read it to me 
three days ago. The occasion is to be an im¬ 
portant one; and, well, there are a dozen 
young men in the party at present, all capable 
of filling a certain small ministerial post. [He 
looks longingly at the mower, but it sends 
no message to his aid.] And as he is one of 
them I was anxious that he should show in 
this speech of what he is capable.” 

“And hasn't he?” „ 

[Not for the first time Mr. Venables 
wishes that he was not in politics .] 

“I am afraid he has.” 

“What is wrong with the speech, Charles?'* 

“Nothing—and he can still deliver it. It is 
a powerful, well-thought-out piece of work, 
such as only a very able man could produce. 
But it has no special quality of its own—none 
of the little touches that used to make an old 
stager like myself want to pat Shand on the 
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shoulder. [ The Comtesse’s mouth twitches , 
but Maggie declines to notice it .] He pounds 
on manfully enough, but, if I may say so, 
with a wooden leg. It is as good, I dare say, 
as the rest of them could have done; but they 
start with such inherited advantages, Mrs. 
Shand, that he had to do better. ,, 

“Yes, I can understand that.” 

“I am sorry, Mrs. Shand, for he interested 
me. His career has set me wondering whether 
if / had begun as a railway porter I might not 
still be calling out, ‘By your leave.’ ” 

[Maggie thinks it probable but not im¬ 
portant .] 

“Mr. Venables, now that I think of it, 
surely John wrote to me that you were dis¬ 
satisfied with his first speech, and that he 
was writing another.” 

[The Comtesse’s eyes open very wide 
indeed.] 

“I have heard nothing of that, Mrs. Shand. 
[Venables shakes his wise head.'] And in 

any case, I am afraid-” 

[He still hears the wooden leg.] 

“But you said yourself that his second 
thoughts were sometimes such an improve¬ 
ment on the first.” 

[The Comtesse comes to the help of the 
baggage.] 

“I remember your saying that, Charles.” 

“Yes, that has struck me. [Politely.] Well, 

if he has anything to show me- In the 

meantime-” 

[He regains the lawn, like one glad to 
escape attendance at John’s obsequies. 
The Comtesse is brought back to speech 
by the sound of the mower—nothing 
wooden in it.] 

“What are you up to now, Miss Pin? You 
know as well as I do that there is no such 
speech.” 

[Maggie’s mouth tightens.] 

“I do not.” 

“It is a duel, is it, my friend?” 

[The Comtesse rings the bell and Mag¬ 
gie’s guilty mind is agitated.] 

“What are you ringing for?” 

“As the challenged one, Miss Pin, I have 
the choice of weapons. I am going to send 
for your husband to ask him if he has written 
such a speech. After which, I suppose, you 
will ask me to leave you while you and he 
write it together.” 

[Maggie wrings her hands.] 

“You are wrong, Comtesse; but please 
don’t do that.” 

“You but make me more curious, and my 
doctor says that I must be told everything. 
[The Comtesse assumes the pose of her sex 
tn melodrama .] Put your cards on the table, 


Maggie Shand, or- [She indicates that 

she always pinks her man. Maggie dolefully 
produces a roll of paper from her bag ] What 
precisely is that?” 

[The reply is little more than a squeak.] 
“John’s speech.” 

“You have written it yourself!” 

[Maggie is naturally indignant.] 
“It’s typed.” 

“You guessed that the speech he wrote un¬ 
aided would not satisfy, and you prepared 
this to take its place!” 

“Not at all, Comtesse. It is the draft of 
his speech that he left at home. That’s all.” 

“With a few trivial alterations by yourself, 
I swear. Can you deny it?” 

[No wonder that Maggie is outraged. 
She replaces John’s speech in the bag 
with becoming hauteur.] 

“Comtesse, these insinuations are unworthy 
of you. May I ask where is my husband?” 

[The Comtesse drops her a curtsy.] 
“I believe your Haughtiness may find him 
in the Dutch garden. Oh, I see through you. 
You are not to show him your speech. But 
you are to get him to write another one, and 
somehow all your additions will be in it. 
Think not, creature, that you can deceive one 
so old in iniquity as the Comtesse de la 
Briere.” 

[There can be but one reply from a good 
wife to such a charge , and at once the 
Comtesse is left alone with her shame . 
Anon a footman appears . You know how 
they come and go.] 

“You rang, my lady?” 

“Did I? Ah, yes, but why? [He is but 
lately from the ploughshare and cannot help 
her. In this quandary her eyes alight upon 
the bag. She is unfortunately too abandoned 
to feel her shame: she still thinks that she 
has the choice of weapons. She takes the 
speech from the bag and bestows it on her 
servitor.] Take this to Mr. Venables, please, 
and say it is from Mr. Shand. [Thomas— 
but in the end we shall probably call him 
John —departs with the little explosive; and 
when Maggie returns she finds that the Com¬ 
tesse is once more engaged on her interrupted 
game of Patience.] You did not find him?” 
[All the bravery has dropped from Mag¬ 
gie’s face.] 

“I didn’t see him, but I heard him. She is 
with him. I think they are coming here.” 
[The Comtesse is suddenly kind again.] 
“Sybil? Shall I get rid of her?” 

“No, I want her to be here, too. Now I 
shall know.” 

[The Comtesse twists the little thing 
around .] 
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“Know what?” 

“As soon as I look into his face I shall 
know.” 

[.A delicious scent ushers in the fair 
Sybil, who is as sweet as a milking stool 
She greets Mrs. Shand with some 
alarm.] 

Maggie. How do you do, Lady Sybil? How 
pretty you look in that frock. [Sybil rustles 
uncomfortably.] You are a feast to the eye. 

Sybil. Please, I wish you would not. 

[Shall we describe Sybil’s frock, in 
which she looks like a great strawberry 
that knows it ought to be plucked; or 
would it be easier to watch the coming 
of John? Let us watch John.] 

John. You, Maggie! You never wrote that 
you were coming. 

[iVo, let us watch Maggie. As soon as 
she looked into his face she was to know 
something of importance.] 

Maggie. [Not dissatisfied with what she 
sees.] No, John, it’s a surprise visit. I just 
ran down to say good-by. 

[At this his face falls , which does not 
seem to pain her.] 

Sybil. [Foreseeing another horrible Scotch 
scene.] To say good-by? 

Comtesse. [Thrilling with expectation.] To 
whom, Maggie? 

Sybil. [Deserted by the impediment , which 
is probably playing with rough boys in the 
Lovers* Lane.] Auntie, do leave us, won’t 
/ou? 

Comtesse. Not I. It is becoming far too 
interesting. 

Maggie. I suppose there’s no reason the 
Comtesse shouldn’t be told, as she will know 
s,o soon at any rate? 

John. That’s so. 

Sybil sees with a sinking that he is to 
e practical also.] 

Maggie. It’s so simple. You see, Comtesse, 
John and Lady Sybil have fallen in love with 
one another, and they are to go off as soon as 
the meeting at Leeds has taken place. 

[The Comtesse’s breast is too suddenly 
introduced to Caledonia and its varied 
charms .] 

Comtesse. Mon Dieu! 

Maggie . I think that’s putting it correctly, 
John. 

John. In a sense. But I’m not to attend 
the meeting at Leeds. My speech doesn’t find 
favor. [With a strange humility .] There’s 
something wrong with it. 

Comtesse. I never expected to hear you 
say that, Mr. Shand. 

John. [Wondering also.] I never expected 
it myself. I meant to make it the speech of 


my career. But somehow my hand seems to 
have lost its cunning. 

Comtesse. And you don’t know how? 

John. It’s inexplicable. My brain was never 
clearer. 

Comtesse. You might have helped him, 
Sybil. 

Sybil. [Quite sulkily.] I did. 

Comtesse. But I thought she was such an 
inspiration to you, Mr. Shand. 

John. [Going bravely to Sybil’s side.] 
She slaved at it with me. 

Comtesse. Strange. [Wickedly becoming 
practical also.] So now there is nothing to 
detain you. Shall I send for a fly, Sybil? 

Sybil. [With a cry of the heart.] Auntie, 
do leave us. 

Comtesse. I can understand your impa¬ 
tience to be gone, Mr. Shand. 

John. [Heavily.] I promised Maggie to 
wait till the twenty-fourth, and I’m a man 
of my word. 

Maggie. But I give you back your word, 
John. You can go now. 

[John looks at Sybil, and Sybil looks 
at John, and the impediment arrives in 
time to take a peep at both of them.] 

Sybil. [Groping for the practical , to which 
we must all come in the end.] He must make 
satisfactory arrangements about you first. I 
insist on that. 

Maggie. [With no more imagination than 
a hen.] Thank you, Lady Sybil, but I have 
made all my arrangements. 

John. [Stung.] Maggie, that was my part. 

Maggie. [The hens are saying it all the 
time.] You see, my brothers feel they can’t 
be away from their business any longer; and 
so, if it would be convenient to you, John, I 
could travel north with them by the night 
train on Wednesday. 

Sybil. I—I- The way you put 

things-! 

John. This is just the twenty-first. 

Maggie. My things are all packed. I think 
you’ll find the house in good order, Lady 
Sybil. I have had the vacuum cleaners in. 
I’ll give you the keys of the linen and the 
silver plate; I have them in that bag. The 
carpet on the upper landing is a good deal 
frayed, but- 

Sybil. Please, I don’t want to hear any 
more. 

Maggie. The ceiling of the dining-room 
would be the better of a new lick of paint- 

Sybil. [Stamping her foot, small fours.] 
Can’t you stop her? 

John. [Soothingly.] She’s meaning well. 
Maggie, I know it’s natural to you to value 
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those things, because your outlook on life is 
bounded by them; but all this jars on me. 

Maggie. Does it? 

John. Why should you be so ready to go? 

Maggie. I promised not to stand in your 
ivay. 

John. [Stoutly.] You needn’t be in such 
a hurry. There are three days to run yet. 
[The French are so different from us that we 
shall probably never be able to understand 
why the Comtesse laughed aloud here.] It’s 
just a joke to the Comtesse. 

Comtesse. It seems to be no joke to you, 
Mr. Shand. Sybil, my pet, are you to let him 
off? 

Sybil. [Flashing.] Let him off? If he 
wishes it. Do you? 

John. [Manfully.] I want it to go on. 
[Something seems to have caught in his 
throat: perhaps it is the impediment trying a 
temporary home.] It’s the one wish of my 
heart. If you come with me, Sybil, I’ll do all 
in a man’s power to make you never regret it. 

[Triumph of the Vere de Veres.] 

Maggie. [Bringing them back to earth with 
a dump.] And I can make my arrangements 
for Wednesday? 

Sybil. [Seeking the Comtesse’s protec - 
tion.] No, you can’t. Auntie, I am not going 
on with this. I’m very sorry for you, John, 

but I see now—I couldn’t face it- 

[She can*t face anything at this moment 
except the sofa pillows.] 

Comtesse. [Noticing John’s big sigh of 
relief.] So that is all right, Mr. Shand! 

Maggie. Don’t you love her any more, 
John? Be practical. 

Sybil. [To the pillows.] At any rate I have 
tired of him. Oh, best to tell the horrid truth. 
I am ashamed of myself. I have been crying 
my eyes out over it—I thought I was such 
a different kind of woman. But I am weary 
of him. I think him—oh, so dull! 

John. [His face lighting up.] Are you sure 
that is how you have come to think of me? 

Sybil. I’m sorry— [with all her soul] —but 
yes—yes—yes. 

John. By God, it’s more than I deserve. 

Comtesse . Congratulations to you both. 

. [Sybil runs away; and in the fulness of 
time she married successfully in Cloth of 
Silver , which was afterwards turned into 

Maggie. ^You haven’t read my letter yet, 
John, have you? 

John . No. 

Comtesse . [Imploringly .] May I know to 
what darling letter you refer? 

Maggie . It’s a letter I wrote to him be¬ 
fore he left London. I gave it to him closed, 


not to be opened until his time here was 
ended. 

John. [As his hand strays to his pocket.] 
Am I to read it now? 

Maggie. Not before her. Please go away, 
Comtesse. 

Comtesse. Every word you say makes me 
more determined to remain. 

Maggie. It will hurt you. [Distressed.] 
Don’t read it, John; tear it up. 

John. You make me very curious, Maggie. 
And yet I don’t see what can be in it. 

Comtesse. But you feel a little nervous? 
Give me the dagger. 

Maggie. [Quickly.] No. 

[But the Comtesse has already got it.] 

Comtesse. May I? [She must have thought 
they said Yes, for she opens the letter. She 
shares its contents with them.] “Dearest 
John, It is at my request that the Comtesse 
is having Lady Sybil at the cottage at the 
same time as yourself.” 

John. What? 

Comtesse. Yes, she begged me to invite 
you together. 

John. But why? 

Maggie. I promised you not to behave as 
other wives would do. 

John. It’s not understandable. 

Comtesse. “You may ask why I do this, 
John, and my reason is, I think that after 
a few weeks of Lady Sybil, every day, and 
all day, you will become sick to death of her. 
I am also giving her the chance to help you 
and inspire you with your work, so that you 
may both learn what her help and her inspira¬ 
tion amount to. Of course, if your love is the 
great strong passion you think it, then those 
weeks will make you love her more than ever 
and I can only say good-by. But if, as I sus¬ 
pect, you don’t even now know what true love 
is, then by the next time we meet, dear John, 
you will have had enough of her.—Your 
affectionate wife, Maggie.” Oh, why was not 
Sybil present at the reading of the will! And 
now, if you two will kindly excuse me, I 
think I must go and get that poor sufferer the 
eau de Cologne. 

John. It’s almost enough to make a man 
lose faith in himself. 

Comtesse. Oh, don’t say that, Mr. Shand. 

Maggie. [Defending him.] You mustn’t 
hurt him. If you haven’t loved deep and 
true, that’s just because you have never met 
a woman yet, John, capable of inspiring it. 

Comtesse. [Putting her hand on Maggie’s 
shoulder.] Have you not, Mr. Shand? 

John. I see what you mean. But Maggie 
wouldn’t think better of me for any false pre¬ 
tences. She knows my feelings for her now 
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are neither more nor less than what they have 
always been. 

Maggie. [ Who sees that he is looking at 
her as solemnly as a volume of sermons 
printed by request .] I think no one could be 
fond of me that can’t laugh a little at me. 

John . How could that help? 

Comtesse . [Exasperated.} Mr. Shand, I 
give you up. 

Maggie . I admire his honesty. 

Comtesse . Oh, I give you up also. Arcades 
ambo. Scotchies both. 

John . [When she has gone.} But this letter, 
it’s not like you. By gosh, Maggie, you’re no 
fool. [She beams at this, as any wife would.} 
But how could I have made such a mistake? 
It’s not like a strong man. 

[Evidently he has an inspiration.} 

Maggie. What is it? 

John . [The inspiration.} Am I a strong 
man? 

Maggie . You? Of course you are. And 
self-made. Has anybody ever helped you in 
the smallest way? 

John. [Thinking it out again.} No, no¬ 
body. 

Maggie. Not even Lady Sybil? 

John. I’m beginning to doubt it. It’s very 
curious, though, Maggie, that this speech 
should be disappointing. 

Maggie. It’s just that Mr. Venables hasn’t 
the brains to see how good it is. 

John. That must be it. [But he is too good 
a man to rest satisfied with this.} No, 
Maggie, it’s not. Somehow I seem to have 
lost my neat way of saying things. 

Maggie . [Almost cooing.} It will come 
back to you. 

John . [Forlorn.} If you knew how I’ve 
tried. 

Maggie . [Cautiously.} Maybe if you were 
to try again; and I’ll just come and sit beside 
you, and knit. I think the click of the needles 
sometimes put you in the mood. 

John. Hardly that; and yet many a Shand- 
ism have I knocked off while you were sit¬ 
ting beside me knitting. I suppose it was the 
quietness. 

Maggie. Very likely. 

John. [With another inspiration.} Maggie! 

Maggie. [Again.} What is it, John? 

John . What if it was you that put those 
queer ideas into my head! 

Maggie. Me? 

John . Without your knowing it, I mean. 

Maggie. But how? 

John . We used to talk bits over; and it 
may be that you dropped the seed, so to 
speak. 

Maggie. John, could it be this, that I some¬ 


times had the idea in a rough womanish sort 
of way and then you polished it up till it 
came out a Shandism? 

John. [Slowly slapping his knee.} I believe 
you’ve hit it, Maggie: to think that you may 
have been helping me all the time—and 
neither of us knew it. 

[He has so nearly reached a smile that 
no one can say what might have hap¬ 
pened within the next moment if the 
Comtesse had not reappeared.} 

Comtesse. Mr. Venables wishes to see you, 
Mr. Shand. 

John. [Lost, stolen, or strayed a smile in 
the making.} Hum. 

Comtesse. He is coming now. 

John. [Grumpy.} Indeed. 

Comtesse . [Sweetly.} It is about your 
speech. 

John. He has said all he need say on that 
subject, and more. 

Comtesse. [Quaking a little.} I think it is 
about the second speech. 

John. What second speech? 

[Maggie runs to her bag and opens it.} 

Maggie. [Horrified.} Comtesse, you have 
given it to him. 

Comtesse. [Impudently.} Wasn’t I meant 
to? 

John. * What is it? What second speech? 

Maggie. Cruel, cruel. [Willing to go on 
her knees.} You had left the first draft of 
your speech at home, John, and I brought it 
here with—with a few little things I’ve added 
myself. 

John.. [A seven-footer.} What’s that? 

Maggie. [Four foot ten at most.} Just 
trifles—things I was to suggest to you—while 
I was knitting—and then, if you liked any of 
them you could have polished them—and 
turned them into something good. John, John 
—and now she has shown it to Mr. Venables. 

John. [Thundering.} As my work, Com¬ 
tesse? 

[But the Comtesse is not of the women 
who are afraid of thunder .] 

Maggie. It is your work—nine-tenths of it. 

John. [In the black cap.} You presumed, 
Maggie Shand! Very well, then, here he 
comes, and now we’ll see to what extfnt 
you’ve helped me. 

Venables. My dear fellow. My dear Shand, 
I congratulate you. Give me your hand. 

John. The speech? 

Venables. You have improved it out of 
knowledge. It is the same speech, but those 
new touches make all the difference. [John 
sits down heavily.} Mrs. Shand, be proud of 
him. 

Maggie . I am. I am, John. 
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Comtesse. You always said that his second 
thoughts were best, Charles. 

Venables. [Pleased to be reminded of it.] 
Didn’t I? Didn’t I? Those delicious little 
touches! How good that is, Shand, about the 
flowing tide. 

Comtesse. The flowing tide? 

Venables. In the first speech it was some¬ 
thing like this—“Gentlemen, the Opposition 
are calling to you to vote for them and the 
flowing tide, but I solemnly warn you to be¬ 
ware lest the flowing tide does not engulf 
you.” The second way is much better. 

Comtesse . What is the second way, Mr. 
Shand? 

[John does not tell her.] 

Venables. This is how he puts it now. 
[John cannot help raising his head to listen.] 
“Gentlemen, the Opposition are calling to you 
to vote for them and the flowing tide, but I 
ask you cheerfully to vote for us and dam the 
flowing tide.” 

[Venables and his old friend'the Com¬ 
tesse laugh heartily, but for different 
reasons.] 

Comtesse. It is better, Mr. Shand. 

Maggie. I don’t think so. 

Venables. Yes, yes, it’s so virile. Excuse 
me, Comtesse, I’m off to read the whole thing 
again. [ For the first time he notices that 
John is strangely quiet.] I think this has 
rather bowled you over, Shand. [John’s head 
sinks lower.] Well, well, good news doesn’t 
kill. 

Maggie. [Counsel for the defense.] Surely 
the important thing about the speech is its 
strength and knowledge and eloquence, the 
things that were in the first speech as well as 
in the second. 

Venables. That of course is largely true. 
The wit would not be enough without them, 
just as they were not enough without the wit. 
It is the combination that is irresistible. 
[John’s head rises a little.] Shand, you 
are our man, remember that; it is emphati¬ 
cally the best thing you have ever done. 
How this will go down at Leeds! 

[He returns gaily to his hammock; but 
lower sinks John’s head, and even the 
m Comtesse has the grace to take herself 
off . Maggie’s arms flutter near her hus¬ 
band , not daring to alight.] 


“You heard what he said, John. It’s the 
combination. Is it so terrible to you to find 
that my love for you had made me able to 
help you in the little things?” 

“The little things! It seems strange to 
me to hear you call me by my name, Mag¬ 
gie. It’s as if I looked on you for the first 
time.” 

“Look at me, John, for the first time. 
What do you see?” 

“I see a woman who has brought her hus¬ 
band low.” 

“Only that?” 

“I see the tragedy of a man who has found 
himself out. Eh, I can’t live with you again, 
Maggie.” [He shivers.] 

“Why did you shiver, John?” 

“It was at myself for saying that I 
couldn’t live with you again, when I should 
have been wondering how for so long you 
have lived with me. And I suppose you 
have forgiven me all the time. [She nods.] 
And forgive me still? [She nods again.] 
Dear God!” 

“John, am I to go? or are you to keep me 
on? [She is now a little bundle near his 
feet.] I’m willing to stay because I’m useful 
to you, if it can’t be for a better reason. 
[His hand feels for her, and the bundle 
wriggles nearer.] It’s nothing unusual I’ve 
done, John. Every man who is high up loves 
to think that he has done it all himself; and 
the wife smiles, and let’s it go at that. It’s 
our only joke. Every woman knows that. 
[He stares at her in hopeless perplexity.] 
Oh, John, if only you could laugh at me.” 

“I can’t laugh, Maggie.” 

[But as he continues to stare at her a 
strange disorder appears in his face . 
Maggie feels that it is to be now or 
never.] 

“Laugh, John, laugh. Watch me, see how 
easy it is.” 

[A terrific struggle is taking place 
within him. He creaks. Something that 
may be mirth forces a passage, at first 
painfully, no more joy in it than in the 
discolored water from a spring that has 
long been dry. Soon, however, he 
laughs loud and long. The spring water 
is becoming clear. Maggie claps her 
hands. He is saved.] 
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“T\."T° DRAMATIST IS M0RE WORTH READ- 

r^Sj * n 8 for craftsmanship than Som- 

A. n erset Maugham. He is the play¬ 
wright’s playwright, a very fountainhead of 
technical wisdom for the aspiring writer/’ 
This superlative assertion made by Graham 
Sutton in Some Contemporary Dramatists is 
not seriously challenged by any who have 
written about Maugham’s plays. The tech¬ 
nique so greatly admired is, however, that of 
the well-made play, modernized in spirit by 
directness and admirable economy and by 
the living idiom of speech. His extraordinary 
popularity as a playwright may be explained 
in part by this competence, but it is due even 
more to his highly trained powers of obser¬ 
vation. His unflinching gaze is directed with 
complete detachment upon life at first hand, 
whether in the haunts of British culture or 
in the Southern seas. His unimpassioned 
analysis is never without a large-mindedness 
amounting to sympathy for the victims of 
his satirical scalpel. The success of his first 
story, Liza of Lambeth, in 1897, turned a well 
schooled surgeon into a diagnostician of the 
mind in its relation to nature and society. 
Maugham has chosen to practice in this 
larger sphere of life, but with much the same 
attitude of sympathetic detachment. Scien¬ 
tifically and in a literary sense he is the pains¬ 
taking realist. If he writes of an unfamiliar 
environment, a year is not too much time for 
him to spend in study and observation before 
he commits himself to the book or the the¬ 
ater, and in preparation for a novel or a play 
he sometimes fills notebooks with more 
words than finally appear in the printed 
work. 

He is an embodiment of British culture at 
its best. “There is something marvelous in 
the timbre of the voice,” Grant Overton 
writes, “free from the habitual inflections of 
English voices and with an enunciation of 
words beautifully distinct.” He adds: “I 

♦ Copyright, 1921, by George H. Doran Company. 
Reprinted by permission ol Doubleday, Doran and Co. 


have sometimes thought Mr. Maugham was 
the supremely civilized man of my acquaint¬ 
ance ... it is true that all his stories deal 
with the efforts of men and women to civilize 
themselves—I mean, of course, men and 
women already outwardly civilized.” 

In The Circle and Our Betters Maugham 
by his method of detached satirical analysis 
of cultured British society makes a close 
approach to the traditional comedy of man¬ 
ners, substituting realistic sincerity for the 
studied artificiality of Congreve and Ether- 
ege, and like them refusing to allow the dic¬ 
tates of conventional morality to determine 
the trend or outcome of his play. The Letter 
and The Constant Wife are patterned even 
more directly after Restoration comedy. 

He is content with the highways of the 
realistic theater, and has little in common 
with the futurist or the philosopher of the 
drama, although since the First World War 
his satire has taken on a deeper coloring. His 
unrealistic indulgence is in the free use of epi¬ 
gram, chiefly for"a satirical purpose. When in 
The Circle Teddie explains his longing for the 
Malay States: “England seems to me full of 
people doing things they don’t want to be¬ 
cause other people expect it of them,” Eliza¬ 
beth replies: “Isn’t that what you call a high 
degree of civilization?” Arnold says to the 
worldly-wise Cheney, “You’re a humorist or 
a cynic, Father.” Cheney replies with Maugh¬ 
am’s own detachment: “I’m neither, my 
dear boy; I’m merely a very truthful man. 
But people are so unused to the truth that 
they’re apt to mistake it for a joke or a 
sneer.” •- 

In an introduction to Noel Coward’s vol¬ 
ume of plays Maugham writes, “I suspect 
that the whole secret of dramatic technique 
can be told in a sentence: stick to the point 
like grim death.” Although his method is 
completely objective, he is disinclined to 
make the speech of the stage realistic in the 
absolute sense. He even suggests to Mr. 
Coward and those who will follow: “Now 
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that naturalistic dialogue has been carried as produce the conversation of the day and only 
far as it can go, I cannot but think it might very vaguely represents it, but is deliberately 
be worth trying a dialogue that does not re- and significantly formal.” 
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THE CIRCLE 


Persons of the Play 

Cuve Champion-Cheney. Lady Catherine Champion-Cheney. 

Arnold Champion-Cheney, M.P. Elizabeth. 

Lord Porteous. Mrs. Shenstone. 

Edward Luton. 

The action takes place at Aston-Adey, Arnold Champion-Cheney*s house in Dorset . 


THE FIRST ACT 


The Scene is a stately drawing-room at As¬ 
ton-Adey, with fine pictures on the walls 
and Georgian furniture. Aston-Adey has 
been described, with many illustrations, 
in Country Life. It is not a house, but 
a place. Its owner takes a great pride in 
it, and there is nothing in the room which 
is not of the period. Through the French 
windows at the back can be seen the 
beautiful gardens which are one of the 
features. It is a fine summer morning. 
[Arnold comes in. He is a man of about 
thirty-five, tall and good-looking, fair, 
with a clean-cut, sensitive face. He has 
a look that is intellectual, but somewhat 
bloodless . He is very well dressed.] 

Arnold. [Calling.] Elizabeth. [He goes 
to the window and calls again.] Elizabeth! 
[He rings the bell. While he is waiting he 
gives a look round the room. He slightly al¬ 
ters the position of one of the chairs. He 
takes an ornament from the chimney-piece 
and blows the dust from it. A Footman 
comes in.] Oh, George! See if you can find 
Mrs. Cheney, and ask her if she’d be good 
enough to come here. 

Footman . Very good, sir. 

[The Footman turns to go.] 

Arnold. Who is supposed to look after 
this room? 

Footman. I don’t know, sir. 

Arnold. I wish when they dust they’d take 
care to replace the things exactly as they 
were before. 

Footman. Yes, sir. 

Arnold. [Dismissing him.] All right. 
[The Footman goes out. Arnold goes 
again to the window and calls.] 

Arnold . Elizabeth! [He sees Mrs. Shen¬ 


stone.] Oh, Anna, do you know where Eliza¬ 
beth is? 

[Mrs. Shenstone comes in from the 
garden. She is a woman of forty, pleas¬ 
ant, and of elegant appearance.] 

.Anna. Isn’t she playing tennis? 

Arnold. No, I’ve been down to the tennis 
court. Something very tiresome has hap¬ 
pened. 

Anna. Oh? 

Arnold. I wonder where the deuce she is. 

Anna. When do you expect Lord Porteous 
and Lady Kitty? 

Arnold. They’re motoring down in time 
for luncheon. 

Anna. Are you sure you want me to be 
here? It’s not too late yet, you know. I can 
have my things packed and catch a train for 
somewhere or other. 

Arnold. No, of course we want you. It’ll 
make it so much easier if there are people 
here. It was exceedingly kind of you to 
come. 

Anna. Oh, nonsense! 

Arnold. And I think it was a good thing 
to have Teddie Luton down. 

Anna. He is so breezy, isn’t he? 

Arnold. Yes, that’s his great asset. I don’t 
know that he’s very intelligent, but, you 
know, there are occasions when you want a 
bull in a china shop. I sent one of the serv¬ 
ants to find Elizabeth. 

Anna. I daresay she’s putting on her shoes. 
She and Teddie were going to have a single. 

Arnold. It can’t take all this time to 
change one’s shoes. 

Anna. [With a smile.] One can’t change 
one’s shoes without powdering one’s nose, 
you know. 

[Elizabeth comes in. She is a very 
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pretty creature in the early twenties , 
She wears a light summer frock.] 

Arnold. My dear, IVe been hunting for 
you everywhere. What have you been doing? 

Elizabeth. Nothing! IVe been standing 
on my head. 

Arnold. My father’s here. 

Elizabeth . [Startled.] Where? 

Arnold . At the cottage. He arrived last 
night. 

Elizabeth . Damn! 

Arnold. [Good-humoredly.] I wish you 
wouldn’t say that, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth . If you’re not going to say 
“Damn” when a thing’s damnable, when are 
you going to say “Damn”? 

Arnold. I should have thought you could 
say, “Oh, bother!” or something like that. 

Elizabeth. But that wouldn’t express my 
sentiments. Besides, at that speech day when 
you were giving away the prizes you said 
there were no synonyms in the English lan¬ 
guage. 

Anna . [Smiling.] Oh, Elizabeth! It’s very 
unfair to expect a politician to live in private 
up to the statements he makes in public. 

Arnold. I’m always willing to stand by any¬ 
thing I’ve said. There are no synonyms in 
the English language. 

Elizabeth. In that case, I shall be regret¬ 
fully forced to continue to say “Damn” 
whenever I feel like it. 

[Edward Luton shows himself at the 
window. He is an attractive youth in 
flannels.] 

Teddie. I say, what about this tennis? 

Elizabeth. Come in. We’re having a scene. 

Teddie. [Entering.] How splendid! What 
about? 

Elizabeth. The English language. 

Teddie. Don’t tell me you’ve been split¬ 
ting your infinitives. 

Arnold. [With the shadow of a frown.] I 
wish you’d be serious, Elizabeth. The situa¬ 
tion is none too pleasant. 

Anna. I think Teddie and I had better 
make ourselves scarce. 

Elizabeth. Nonsense! You’re both in it. 
If there’s going to be any unpleasantness we 
want your moral support. That’s why we 
asked you to come. 

Teddie. And I thought I’d been asked for 
my blue eyes. 

Elizabeth. Vain beast! And they happen 
to be brown. 

Teddie. Is anything up? 

Elizabeth . Arnold’s father arrived last 
night. 

Teddie . Did he, by Jove! I thought he 
was in Paris. 


Arnold. So did we all. He told me he’d 
be there for the next month. 

Anna. Have you seen him? 

Arnold. No! He rang me up. It’s a mercy 
he had a telephone put in the cottage. It 
would have been a pretty kettle of fish if 
he’d just walked in. 

Elizabeth. Did you tell him Lady Cath¬ 
erine was coming? 

Arnold. Of course not. I was flabbergasted 
to know he was here. And then I thought 
we’d better talk it over first. 

Elizabeth. Is he coming along here? 

Arnold. Yes. He suggested it, and I 
couldn’t think of any excuse to prevent him. 

Teddie . Couldn’t you put the other peo¬ 
ple off? 

Arnold. They’re coming by car. They may 
be here any minute. It’s too late to do that. 

Elizabeth. Besides, it would be beastly. 

Arnold. I knew it was silly to have them 
here. Elizabeth insisted. 

Elizabeth. After all, she is your mother, 
Arnold. 

Arnold. That meant precious little to her 
when she—went away. You can’t imagine it 
means very much to me now. 

Elizabeth. It’s thirty years ago. It seems 
so absurd to bear malice after all that 
time. 

Arnold. I don’t bear malice, but the fact 
remains that she did me the most irreparable 
harm. I can find no excuse for her. 

Elizabeth. Have you ever tried to? 

Arnold. My dear Elizabeth, it’s no good 
going over all that again. The facts are 
lamentably simple. She had a husband who 
adored her, a wonderful position, all the 
money she could want, and a child of five. 
And she ran away with a married man. 

Elizabeth. Lady Porteous is not a very at¬ 
tractive woman, Arnold. [To Anna.] Do 
you know her? 

Anna. [Smiling.] “Forbidding” is the 
word, I think. 

Arnold. If you’re going to make little 
jokes about it, I have nothing more to say. 

Anna. I’m sorry, Arnold. 

Elizabeth. Perhaps your mother couldn’t 
help herself—if she w.as in love? 

Arnold. And had no sense of honor, duty, 
or decency? Oh, yes, under those circum¬ 
stances you can explain a great deal. 

Elizabeth. That’s not a very pretty way to 
speak of your mother. 

Arnold. I can’t look on her as my mother. 

Elizabeth. What you can’t get over is that 
she didn’t think of you. Some of us are more 
mother and some of us more woman. It gives 
me a little thrill when I think that she loved 
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that man so much. She sacrificed her name, 
her position, and her child to him. 

Arnold . You really can’t expect the said 
child to have any great affection for the 
mother who treated him like that. 

Elizabeth. No, I don't think I do. But I 
think it's a pity after all these years that 
you shouldn’t be friends. 

Arnold. I wonder if you realize what it 
was to grow up under the shadow of that 
horrible scandal. Everywhere, at school, and 
at Oxford, and afterwards in London, I was 
always the son of Lady Kitty Cheney. Oh, it 
was cruel, cruel! 

Elizabeth . Yes, I know, Arnold. It was 
beastly for you. 

Arnold. It would have been bad enough if 
it had been an ordinary case, but the posi¬ 
tion of the people made it ten times worse. 
My father was in the House then, and Por- 
teous—he hadn’t succeeded to the title—was 
in the House too; he was Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and he was very much in 
the public eye. 

Anna. My father always used to say he 
was the ablest man in the party. Everyone 
was expecting him to le Prime Minister. 

Arnold. You can imagine what a boon it 
was to the British public. They hadn’t had 
such a treat for a generation. The most pop¬ 
ular song of the day was about my mother. 
Did you ever hear it? “Naughty Lady Kitty. 
Thought it such a pity . . .” 

Elizabeth . [Interrupting .] Oh, Arnold, 

don’t! 

Arnold. And then they never let people 
forget them. If they’d lived quietly in Flor¬ 
ence and not made a fuss the scandal would 
have died down. But those constant actions 
between Lord and Lady Porteous kept on re¬ 
minding everyone. 

Teddie . What were they having actions 
about? 

Arnold. Of course my father divorced his 
wife, but Lady Porteous refused to divorce 
Porteous. He tried to force her by refusing 
to support her and turning her out of her 
house, and heaven knows what. They were 
constantly wrangling in the law courts. 

Anna. I think it was monstrous of Lady 
Porteous. 

Arnold. She knew he wanted to marry my 
mother, and she hated my mother. You can’t 
blame her. 

Anna. It must have been very difficult for 
them. 

Arnold. That’s why they’ve lived in Flor¬ 
ence. Porteous has money. They found peo¬ 
ple there who were willing to accept the 
situation. 


Elizabeth. This is the first time they’ve 
ever come to England. 

Arnold. My father will have to be told, 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth . Yes. 

Anna. [To Elizabeth.] Has he ever 
spoken to you about Lady Kitty? 

Elizabeth. Never. 

Arnold. I don’t think her name has passed 
his lips since she ran away from this house 
thirty years ago. 

Teddie. Oh, they lived here? 

Arnold. Naturally. There was a house- 
party, and one evening neither Porteous nor 
my mother came down to dinner. The rest 
of them waited. They couldn’t make it out. 
My father sent up to my mother’s room, and 
a note was found on the pin-cushion. 

Elizabeth. [With a faint smile.'] That’s 
what they did in the Dark Ages. 

Arnold. I think he took a dislike to this 
house from that horrible night. He never 
lived here again, and when I married he 
handed the place over to me. He just has a 
cottage now on the estate that he comes to 
when he feels inclined. 

Elizabeth. It’s been very nice for us. 

Arnold. I owe everything to my father. I 
don’t think he’ll ever forgive me for asking 
these people to come here. 

Elizabeth. I’m going to take all the blame 
on myself, Arnold. 

Arnold. [Irritably.] The situation was 
embarrassing enough anyhow. I don’t know 
how I ought to treat them. 

Elizabeth. Don’t you think that’ll settle 
itself when you see them? 

Arnold. After all, they’re my guests. I 
shall try and behave like a gentleman. 

Elizabeth. I wouldn’t. We haven’t got 
central heating. 

Arnold. [Taking no notice.] Will she ex¬ 
pect me to kiss her? 

Elizabeth. [With a smile.] Surely. 

Arnold. It always makes me uncomfort¬ 
able when people are effusive. 

Anna. But I can’t understand why you 
never saw her before. 

Arnold. I believe she tried to see me whgn 
I was little, but my father thought it better 
she shouldn’t. ^ 

Anna. Yes, but when you were grown up? 

Arnold. She was always in Italy. I never 
went to Italy. 

Elizabeth. It seems to me so pathetic that 
if you saw one another in the street you 
wouldn’t recognize each other. 

Arnold. Is it my fault? 

Elizabeth. You’ve promised to be very 
gentle with her and very kind. 
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Arnold . The mistake was asking Porteous 
to come too. It looks as though we condoned 
the whole thing. And how am I to treat him? 
Am I to shake him by the hand and slap him 
on the back? He absolutely ruined my 
father’s life. 

Elizabeth . [Smiling.'] How much would 
you give for a nice motor accident that pre¬ 
vented them from coming? 

Arnold. I let you persuade me against my 
better judgment, and I’ve regretted it ever 
since. 

Elizabeth . [Good-humoredly.] I think it’s 
very lucky that Anna and Teddie are here. 
I don’t foresee a very successful party. 

Arnold. I’m going to do my best. I gave 
you my promise and I shall keep it. But I 
can’t answer for my father. 

Anna. Here is your father. 

[Mr. Champion-Cheney shows himself 
at one of the French windows.] 

C.-C. May I come in through the window, 
or shall I have myself announced by a super¬ 
cilious flunkey? 

Elizabeth. Come in. We’ve been expect¬ 
ing you. 

C.-C. Impatiently, I hope, my dear child. 
[Mr. Champion-Cheney is a tall man 
in the early sixties, spare, with a fine 
head of gray hair and an intelligent, 
somewhat ascetic face. He is very care¬ 
fully dressed. He is a man who makes 
the most of himself. He bears his years 
jauntily. He kisses Elizabeth and 
then holds out his hand to Arnold.] 

Elizabeth. We thought you’d be in Paris 
for another month. 

C.-C. How are you, Arnold? I always 
reserve to myself the privilege of changing 
my mind. It’s the only one elderly gentle¬ 
men share with pretty women. 

Elizabeth. You know Anna. 

C.-C. [Shaking hands with her.] Of 
course I do. How very nice to see you here! 
Are you staying long? 

Anna. As long as I’m welcome. 

Elizabeth. And this is Mr. Luton. 

C.-C. How do you do? Do you play 
bridge? 

huton. I do. 

C.-C. Capital. Do you declare without 
top honors? 

Luton. Never. 

C.-C. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
I see that you are a good young man. 

Luton . But, like the good in general, I am 
poor. 

# C.-C. Never mind; if your principles are 
right, you can play ten shillings a hundred 


without danger. I never play less, and I 
never play more. 

Arnold. And you—are going to stay long, 
Father? 

C.-C. To luncheon, if you’ll have me. 
[Arnold gives Elizabeth a harassed 
look.] 

Elizabeth. That’ll be jolly. 

Arnold. I didn’t mean that. Of course 
you’re going to stay for luncheon. I meant, 
how long are you going to stay down 
here? 

C.-C. A week. 

[There is a moment’s pause. Everyone 
but Champion-Cheney is slightly em¬ 
barrassed.] 

Teddie. I think we’d better chuck our 
tennis. 

Elizabeth. Yes. I want my father-in-law 
to tell me what they’re wearing in Paris this 
week. 

Teddie. I’ll go and put the rackets away. 

[Teddie goes out.] 

Arnold. It’s nearly one o’clock, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. I didn’t know it was so late. 

Anna. [To Arnold.] I wonder if I can 
persuade you to take a turn in the garden 
before luncheon. 

Arnold. [Jumping at the idea.] I’d love 
it. [Anna goes out of the windows , and as 
he follows her he stops irresolutely.] I want 
you to look at this chair I’ve just got. I 
think it’s rather good. 

C.-C. Charming. 

Arnold. About 1750, I should say. Good 
design, isn’t it? It hasn’t been restored or 
anything. 

C.-C. Very pretty. 

Arnold. I think it was a good buy, don’t 
you? 

C.-C. Oh, my dear boy! You know I’m 
entirely ignorant about these things. 

Arnold. It’s exactly my period ... I shall 
see you at luncheon, then. 

[He follows Anna through the window.] 

C.-C. Who is that young man? 

Elizabeth. Mr. Luton. He’s only just 
been demobilized. He’s the manager of a 
rubber estate in the F. M. S. 

C.-C. And what are the F. M. S. when 
they’re at home? 

Elizabeth. The Federated Malay States. 
He joined up at the beginning of the war. 
He’s just going back there. 

C.-C. And why have we been left alone in 
this very marked manner? 

Elizabeth. Have we? I didn’t notice it. 

C.-C. I suppose it’s difficult for the young 
to realize that one may be old without being 
a fool. 
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Elizabeth . I never thought you that. Every¬ 
one knows you’re very intelligent. 

C.-C. They certainly ought to by now. 
I’ve told them often enough. Are you a little 
nervous? 

Elizabeth . Let me feel my pulse. [She 
puts her finger on her wrist .] It’s perfectly 
regular. 

C.-C. When I suggested staying to lunch¬ 
eon Arnold looked exactly like a dose of 
castor oil. 

Elizabeth . I wish you’d sit down. 

C.-C. Will it make it easier for you? [He 
takes a chair.] You have evidently some¬ 
thing very disagreeable to say to me. 

Elizabeth . You won’t be cross with me? 

C.-C. How old are you? 

Elizabeth . Twenty-five. 

C.-C. I’m never cross with a woman under 
thirty. 

Elizabeth. Oh, then I’ve got ten years. 

C.-C. Mathematics? 

Elizabeth. No. Paint. 

C.-C. Well? 

Elizabeth. [.Reflectively .] I think it would 
be easier if I sat on your knees. 

C.-C. That is a pleasing taste of yours, 
but you must take care not to put on weight. 

[She sits down on his knees.] 

Elizabeth. Am I bony? 

C.-C. On the contrary. . . . I’m listen¬ 
ing. 

Elizabeth . Lady Catherine’s coming here. 

C.-C. Who’s Lady Catherine? 

Elizabeth. Your—Arnold’s mother. 

C.-C. Is she? 

[He withdraws himself a little and 
Elizabeth gets up.] 

Elizabeth. You mustn’t blame Arnold. It’s 
my fault. I insisted. He was against it. I 
nagged till he gave way. And then I wrote 
and asked her to come. 

C.-C. I didn’t know you knew her. 

Elizabeth . I don’t. But I heard she was 
in London. She’s staying at Claridge’s. It 
seemed so heartless not to take the smallest 
notice of her. 

C.-C. When is she coming? s 

Elizabeth. We’re expecting her in time 
for luncheon. 

C.-C. As soon as that? I understand the 
embarrassment. 

Elizabeth. You see, we never expected 
you to be here. You said you’d be in Paris 
for another month. 

C.-C. My dear child, this is your house. 
There’s no reason why you shouldn’t ask 
whom you please to stay with you. 

Elizabeth. After all, whatever her faults, 
she’s Arnold’s mother. It seemed so unnat¬ 


ural that they should, never see one another. 
My heart ached for that poor lonely woman, 

C.-C. I never heard that she was lonely, 
and she certainly isn’t poor. 

Elizabeth . And there’s something else. I 
couldn’t ask her by herself. It would have 
been so—so insulting. I asked Lord Por- 
teous, too. 

C.-C. I see. 

Elizabeth. I daresay you’d rather not meet 
them. 

C.-C. I daresay they’d rather not meet 
me. I shall get a capital luncheon at the 
cottage. I’ve noticed you always get the 
best food if you come in unexpectedly and 
have the same as they’re having in the serv¬ 
ants’ hall. 

Elizabeth. No one’s ever talked to me 
about Lady Kitty. It’s always been a subject 
that everyone has avoided. I’ve never even 
seen a photograph of her. 

C.-C. The house was full of them when 
she left. I think I told the butler to throw 
them in the dust-bin. She was very much 
photographed. 

Elizabeth. Won’t you tell me what she 
was like? 

C.-C. She was very like you, Elizabeth, 
only she had dark hair instead of red. 

Elizabeth . Poor dear! It must be quite 
white now. 

C.-C. I daresay. She was a pretty little 
thing. 

Elizabeth. But she was one of the great 
beauties of her day. They say she was lovely. 

C.-C. She had the most adorable little 
nose, like yours. . . . 

Elizabeth. D’you like my nose? 

C.-C. And she was very dainty, with a 
beautiful little figure; very light on her feet. 
She was like a marquise in a old French 
comedy. Yes, she was lovely. 

Elizabeth. And I’m sure she’s lovely still. 

C.-C. She’s no chicken, you know. 

Elizabeth. You can’t expect me to look at 
it as you and Arnold do. When you’ve loved 
as she’s loved you may grow old, but you 
grow old beautifully. 

C.-C. You’re very romantic. M 

Elizabeth. If everyone hadn’t made such 
a mystery of it I daresay I shouldn’t feel as 
I do. I know she did a great wrong to you 
and a great wrong to Arnold. I’m willing to 
acknowledge that. 

C.-C. I’m sure it’s very kind of you. 

Elizabeth. But she loved and she dared. 
Romance is such an elusive thing. You read 
of it in books, but it’s seldom you see it face 
to face. I can’t help it if it thrills me. 
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C.-C. I am painfully aware that the hus¬ 
band in these cases is not a romantic object. 

Elizabeth. She had the world at her feet. 
You were rich. She was a figure in society. 
And she gave up everything for love. 

C.-C. [Dryly.] I’m beginning to suspect 
it wasn’t only for her sake and for Arnold’s 
that you asked her to come here. 

Elizabeth. I seem to know her already. I 
think her face is a little sad, for a love like 
that doesn’t leave you gay, it leaves you 
grave, but I think her pale face is unlined. 
It’s like a child’s. 

C.-C. My dear, how you let your imagina¬ 
tion run away with you! 

Elizabeth. I imagine her slight and frail. 

C.-C. Frail, certainly. 

Elizabeth. With beautiful thin hands and 
white hair. I’ve pictured her so often in 
that Renaissance Palace that they live in, 
with old Masters on the walls and lovely 
carved things all round, sitting in a black 
silk dress with old lace round her neck and 
old-fashioned diamonds. You see, I never 
knew my mother; she died when I was a 
baby. You can’t confide in aunts with huge 
families of their own. I want Arnold’s 
mother to be a mother to me. I’ve got so 
much to say to her. 

C.-C. Are you happy with Arnold? 

Elizabeth. Why shouldn’t I be? 

C.-C. Why haven’t you got any babies? 

Elizabeth. Give us a little time. We’ve 
only been married three years. 

C.-C. I wonder what Hughie is like now! 

Elizabeth. Lord Porteous? 

C.-C. He wore his clothes better than any 
man in London. You know he’d have been 
Prime Minister if he’d remained in politics. 

Elizabeth. What was he like then? 

C.-C. He was a nice-looking fellow. Fine 
horseman. I suppose there was something 
very fascinating about him. Yellow hair 
and blue eyes, you know. He had a very 
good figure. I liked him. I was his parlia¬ 
mentary secretary. He was Arnold’s god¬ 
father. 

Elizabeth . I know. 

C.-C. I wonder if he ever regrets! 

Elizabeth . I wouldn’t. 

C.-C. Well, I must be strolling back to 
my cottage. 

Elizabeth. You’re not angry with me? 
C.-C. Not a bit. 

[She puts up her face for him to kiss . 
He kisses her on both cheeks and then 
goes out. In a moment Teddie is seen 
at the window.] 

Teddie . I saw the old blighter go. 

Elizabeth. Come in. 


Teddie. Everything all right? 

Elizabeth. Oh, quite, as far as he’s con¬ 
cerned. He’s going to keep out of the way. 

Teddie. Was it beastly? 

Elizabeth. No, he made it very easy for 
me. He’s a nice old thing. 

Teddie. You were rather scared. 

Elizabeth. A little. I am still. I don’t 
know why. 

Teddie. I guessed you were. I thought I’d 
come and give you a little moral support. 
It’s ripping here, isn’t it? 

Elizabeth. It is rather nice. 

Teddie. It’ll be jolly to think of it when 
I’m back in the F. M. S. 

Elizabeth . Aren’t you homesick some¬ 
times? 

Teddie. Oh, everyone is now and then, 
you know. 

Elizabeth. You could have got a job in 
England if you’d wanted to, couldn’t you? 

teddie. Oh, but I love it out there. Eng¬ 
land’s ripping to come back to, but I couldn’t 
live here now. It’s like a woman you’re des¬ 
perately in love with as long as you don’t 
see her, but when you’re with her she mad¬ 
dens you so that you can’t bear her. 

Elizabeth. [Smiling.] What’s wrong with 
England? 

Teddie. I don’t think anything’s wrong 
with England. I expect something’s wrong 
with me. I’ve been away too long. England 
seems to me full of people doing things they 
don’t want to because other people expect it 
of them. 

Elizabeth. Isn’t that what you call a high 
degree of civilization? 

Teddie. People seem to me so insincere. 
When you go to parties in London they’re 
all babbling about art, and you feel that in 
their hearts they don’t care two-pence about 
it. They read the books that everybody is 
talking about because they don’t want to be 
out of it. In the F. M. S. we don’t get very 
many books, and we read those we have over 
and over again. They mean so much to us. 
I don’t think the people over there are half 
*so clever as the people at home, but one 
gets to know them better. You see, there 
are so few of us that we have to make the 
best of one another. 

Elizabeth. I imagine that frills are not 
much worn in the F. M. S. It must be a 
comfort. 

Teddie. It’s not much good being pretern 
tious where everyone knows exactly who you 
are and what your income is. 

Elizabeth. I don’t think you want too 
much sincerity in society. It would be like 
an iron girder in a house of cards. 
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Teddie . And then, you know, the place is 
ripping. You get used to a blue sky and you 
miss it in England. 

Elizabeth . What do you do with yourself 
all the time? 

Teddie. Oh, one works like blazes. You 
have to be a pretty hefty fellow to be a 
planter. And then there’s ripping bathing. 
You know, it’s lovely, with palm trees aril 
along the beach. And there’s Shooting. And 
now and then we have a little dance to a 
gramophone. 

Elizabeth . [,Pretending to tease him.’] I 
think you’ve got a young woman out there, 
Teddie. 

Teddie . [Vehemently .] Oh, no! 

[She is a little taken aback by the 
earnestness of his disclaimer. There is 
a moment’s silence, then she recovers, 
herself.] 

Elizabeth. But you’ll have to marry and 
settle down one of these days, you know. 

Teddie. I want to, but it’s not a thing 
you can do lightly. 

Elizabeth. I don’t know why there more 
than elsewhere. 

Teddie . In England if people don’t get on 
they go their own ways and jog along after 
a fashion. In a place like that you’re thrown 
a great deal on your own resources. 

Elizabeth. Of course. 

Teddie. Lots of girls come out because 
they think they’re going to have a good time. 
But if they’re empty-headed, then they’re 
just faced with their own emptiness and 
they’re done. If their husbands can afford 
it they go home and settle down as grass- 
widows. 

Elizabeth. I’ve met them. They seem to 
find it a very pleasant occupation. 

Teddie . It’s rotten for their husbands, 
though. 

Elizabeth . And if the husbands can’t af¬ 
ford it? 

Teddie. Oh, then they tipple. 

Elizabeth . It’s not a very alluring pros¬ 
pect. 

Teddie . But if the woman’s the right sort 
she wouldn’t exchange it for any life in the 
world. When all’s said and done it’s we 
who’ve made the Empire. 

Elizabeth. What sort is the right sort? 

Teddie . A woman of courage and endur¬ 
ance and sincerity. Of course, it’s hopeless 
unless she’s in love with her husband. 

[He is looking at her earnestly and she, 
raising her eyes, gives him a long look . 
There is silence between them.] 

Teddie. My house stands on the side of a 
hill, and the coconut trees wind down to the 


shore. Azaleas grow in my garden, and 
camellias, and all sorts of ripping flowers. 
And in front of me is the winding coast line, 
and then the blue sea. [A pause.] Do you 
know that I’m awfully in love with you? 

Elizabeth. [Gravely.] I wasn’t quite sure. 
I wondered. 

Teddie. And you? [She nods slowly .] 
I’ve never kissed you. 

Elizabeth. I don’t want you to. 

[They look at one another steadily. 
They are both grave . Arnold comes in 
hurriedly.] 

Arnold. They’re coming, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. [As though returning from a 
distant world.] Who? 

Arnold. [Impatiently.] My dear! My 
mother, of course. The car is just coming 
up the drive. 

Teddie. Would you like me to clear out? 

Arnold. No, no! For goodness’ sake 
stay. 

Elizabeth. We’d better go and meet them, 
Arnold. 

Arnold. No, no; I think they’d much bet¬ 
ter be shown in. I feel simply sick with 
nervousness. 

[Anna comes in from the garden.] 

Anna. Your guests have arrived. 

Elizabeth. Yes, I know. 

Arnold. I’ve given orders that luncheon 
should be served at once. 

Elizabeth. Why? It’s not half-past one 
already, is it? 

Arnold. I thought it would help. When 
you don’t know exactly what to say you can 
always eat. 

[The Butler comes in and announces .] 

Butler. Lady Catherine Champion-Cheney! 
Lord Porteous! 

[Lady Kitty comes in followed by Por¬ 
teous, and the Butler goes out. Lady 
Kitty is a gay little lady, with dyed red 
hair and painted cheeks. She is some¬ 
what outrageously dressed. She never 
forgets that she has been a pretty 
woman and she still behaves as if she 
were twenty-five. Lord Porteous is a 
very bald, elderly gentleman in loose, 
rather eccentric clothes. He is snappy 
and gruff. This is not at all the cottple 
that Elizabeth expected, and for a mo¬ 
ment she stares at them with round, 
startled eyes. Lady Kitty goes up to 
her with outstretched hands .] 

Lady Kitty. Elizabeth! Elizabeth! [She 
kisses her effusively.] What an adorable 
creature. [Turning to Porteous.] Hughie, 
isn’t she adorable? 

Porteous. [With a grunt.] Ugh! 
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[Elizabeth, smiling now, turns to him 
and gives him her hand .] 

Elizabeth . How d’you do? 

Porteous. Damnable road you’ve got down 
here. How d’you do, my dear? Why d’you 
have such damnable roads in England? 

[Lady Kitty’s eyes fall on Teddie and 
she goes up to him with her arms thrown 
back, prepared to throw them round 
him.] 

Lady Kitty. My boy, my boy! I should 
have known you anywhere! 

Elizabeth . [Hastily.] That’s Arnold. 

Lady Kitty . [Without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion.] The image of his father! I should 
have known him anywhere! [She throws her 
arms round his neck.] My boy, my boy! 

Porteous. [With a grunt.] Ugh! 

Lady Kitty. Tell me, would you have 
known me again? Have I changed? 

Arnold. I was only five, you know, when 
—when you ... 

Lady Kitty. [Emotionally.] I remember 
as if it was yesterday. I went up into your 
room. [With a sudden change of manner.] 
By the way, I always thought that nurse 
drank. Did you ever find out if she really 
did? 

Porteous . How the devil can you expect 
him to know that, Kitty? 

Lady Kitty. You’ve never had a child, 
Hughie; how can you tell what they know 
and what they don’t? 

Elizabeth. [Coming to the rescue.] This 
is Arnold, Lord Porteous. 

Porteous. [Shaking hands with him.] How 
d’you do? I knew your father. 

Arnold. Yes. 

Porteous. Alive still? 

Arnold. Yes. 

Porteous. He must be getting on. Is he 
well? 

Arnold. Very. 

Porteous. Ugh! Takes care- of himself, 
I suppose. I’m not at all well. This damned 
climate doesn’t agree with me. 

Elizabeth. [To Lady Kitty.] This is Mrs. 
Shenstone. And this is Mr. Luton. I hope 
you don’t mind a very small party. 

Lady Kitty . [Shaking hands with Anna 
ewdT'EDDiE.] Oh, no, I shall enjoy it. I used 
to give enormous parties here. Political, you 
know. How nice you’ve made this room! 

Elizabeth. Oh, that’s Arnold. 

Arnold. [Nervously.] D’you like this 
chair? I’ve just bought it. It’s exactly my 
period. 

Porteous. [Bluntly.] It’s a fake. 

Arnold. [Indignantly.] I don’t think it is 
for a minute. 


Porteous. The legs are not right. 

Arnold. I don’t know how you can say 
that. If there is anything right about it, it*s 
the legs. 

Lady Kitty. I’m sure they’re right. 

Porteous. You know nothing whatever 
about it, Kitty. 

Lady Kitty. That’s what you think. I 
think it’s a beautiful chair. Hepplewhite? 

Arnold. No, Sheraton. 

Lady Kitty. Oh, I know. “The School for 
Scandal.” 

Porteous. Sheraton, my dear. Sheraton. 

Lady Kitty. Yes, that’s what I say. I 
acted the screen scene at some amateur the¬ 
atricals in Florence, and Ermeto Novelli, 
the great Italian tragedian, told me he’d 
never seen a Lady Teazle like me. 

Porteous. Ugh! 

Lady Kitty. [To Elizabeth.] Do you 
act? 

Elizabeth. Oh, I couldn’t. I should be too 
nervous. 

Lady Kitty. I’m never nervous. I’m a 
born actress. Of course, if I had my time 
over again I’d go on the stage. You know, 
it’s extraordinary how they keep young. 
Actresses, I mean. I think it’s because 
they’re always playing different parts. Hughie, 
do you think Arnold takes after me or after 
his father? Of course I think he’s the very 
image of me. Arnold, I think I ought to tell 
you that I was received into the Catholic 
Church last winter. I’ve been thinking about it 
foryears, and the last time we were at Monte 
Carlo I met such a nice monsignore. I told 
him what my difficulties were and he was too 
wonderful. I knew Hughie wouldn’t approve, 
so I kept it a secret. [To Elizabeth.] Are 
you interested in religion? I think it’s too 
wonderful. We must have a long talk about 
it one of these days. [Pointing to her frock.] 
Callot? 

Elizabeth. No, Worth. 

Lady Kitty. I knew it was either Worth 
or Callot. Of course, it’s line that’s the im¬ 
portant thing. I go to Worth myself, and I 
always say to him, “Line, my dear Worth, 
line.” What is the matter, Hughie?” 

Porteous. These new teeth of mine are so 
damned uncomfortable. 

Lady Kitty. Men are extraordinary. They 
can’t stand the smallest discomfort. Why, a 
woman’s life is uncomfortable from the mo¬ 
ment she gets up in the morning till the mo¬ 
ment she goes to bed at night. And d’you 
think it’s comfortable to sleep with a mask 
on your face? 

Porteous. They don’t seem to hold up 
properly. 
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Lady Kitty . Well, that’s not the fault of 
your teeth. That's the fault of your gums. 

Porteous. Damned rotten dentist. That's 
what's the matter. 

Lady Kitty . I thought he was a very nice 
dentist. He told me my teeth would last till 
I was fifty. He has a Chinese room. It’s so 
interesting; while he scrapes your teeth he 
tells you all about the dear Empress Dowa¬ 
ger. Are you interested in China? I think 
it's too wonderful. You know they've cut 
off their pigtails. I think it’s such a pity. 
They were so picturesque. 

[The Butler comes in .] 

Butler . Luncheon is served, sir. 

Elizabeth . Would you like to see your 
rooms? 

Porteous. We can see our rooms after 
luncheon. 

Lady Kitty. I must powder my nose, 
Hughie. 

Porteous. Powder it down here. 

Lady Kitty. I never saw anyone so incon¬ 
siderate. 

Porteous. You'll keep us all waiting half 
an hour. I know you. 

Lady Kitty. [Fumbling in her bag.'] Oh, 
well, peace at any price, as Lord Beacons- 
field said* 

Porteous. He said a lot of damned silly 
things, Kitty, but he never said that. 

[Lady Kitty's face changes. Perplex¬ 
ity is followed by dismay, and dismay 
by consternation.] 

Lady Kitty. Oh! 

Elizabeth . What is the matter? 

Lady Kitty. [With anguish.] My lip-stick! 

Elizabeth. Can't you find it? 

Lady Kitty. I had it in the car. Hughie, 
you remember that I had it in the car. 

Porteous. I don't remember anything 
about it. 

Lady Kitty. Don't be so stupid, Hughie. 
Why, when we came through the gates I said: 
“My home, my home!” and I took it out 
and put some on my lips. 

Elizabeth. Perhaps you dropped it in the 
car. 

Lady Kitty. For heaven's sake send some 
one to look for it. 

Arnold. I'll ring. 

Lady Kitty. I'm absolutely lost without 
my lip-stick. Lend me yours, darling, will 
you? 

Elizabeth. I'm awfully sorry. I’m afraid 
I haven’t got one. 

* Lord Beaconsfield said, on returning from the Con- 
gras of Berlin, 1878, “We have brought you peace with 


Lady Kitty. Do you mean to say you 
don’t use a lip-stick? 

Elizabeth. Never. 

Porteous. Look at her lips. What the devil 
d’you think she wants muck like that for? 

Lady Kitty. Oh, my dear, what a mistake 
you make! You must use a lip-stick. It’s so 
good for the lips. Men like it, you know. 
I couldn’t live without a lip-stick. 

[Champion-Cheney appears at the 
window holding in his upstretched hand 
a little gold case.] 

C.-C. he comes in.] Has anyone here 
lost a diminutive utensil containing, unless 
I am mistaken, a favorite preparation for the 
toilet? 

[Arnold and Elizabeth are thunder¬ 
struck at his appearance and even Ted- 
die and % Anna are taken aback. But 
Lady Kitty is overjoyed.] 

Lady Kitty. My lip-stick! 

C.-C. I found it in the drive and I ven¬ 
tured to bring it in. 

Lady Kitty. It’s Saint Antony. I said a 
little prayer to him when I was hunting in 
my bag. 

Porteous. Saint Antony be blowed! It’s 
Clive, by God! 

Lady Kitty. [ Startled , her attention sud¬ 
denly turning from the lip-stick.] Clive! 

C.-C. You didn’t recognize me. It's many 
years since we met. 

Lady Kitty. My poor Clive, your hair has 
gone quite white! 

C.-C. [Holding out his hand.] I hope you 
had a pleasant journey down from London. 

Lady Kitty. [Offering him her cheek.] You 
may kiss me, Clive. 

C.-C. [Kissing her.] You don’t mind, 
Hughie? 

Porteous. [With a grunt.] Ugh! 

C.-C. [Going up to him cordially .] Anti 
how are you, my dear Hughie? 

Porteous. Damned rheumatic if you want 
to know. Filthy climate you have in thi3 
country. 

C.-C. Aren’t you going to shake hand* 
with me, Hughie? 

Porteous . I have no objection to shaking 
hands with you. 

C.-C. You’ve aged, my poor Hughie. * 

Porteous. Some one was asking me how 
old you were the other day. 

C.-C. Were they surprised when you told 
them? 

Porteous . Surprised! They wondered you 
weren't dead. [The Butler comes in.] 

Butler. Did you ring, sir? 

Arnold. No. Oh, yes, I did. It doesn’t 
matter now. 
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C.-C. [As the Butler is going.] One 
moment. My dear Elizabeth, I’ve come 
to throw myself on your mercy. My 
servants are busy with their own affairs. 
There’s not a thing for me to eat in my 
cottage. 

Elizabeth . Oh, but we shall be delighted 
if you’ll lunch with us. 

C.-C. It either means that or my imme¬ 
diate death from starvation. You don’t mind, 
Arnold? 

Arnold. My dear father! 


Elizabeth. [To the Butler.] Mr. Cheney 
will lunch here. 

Butler. Very good, ma’am. 

C.-C. [To Lady Kitty.] And what do 
you think of Arnold? 

Lady Kitty. I adore him. 

C.-C. He’s grown, hasn’t he? But then 
you’d expect him to do that in thirty years. 

Arnold. For God’s sake let’s go in to 
lunch, Elizabeth! 

CURTAIN 


THE SECOND ACT 


The Scene is the same as in the preceding 
act. 

[It is afternoon. When the curtain rises 
Porteous and Lady Kitty, Anna and 
Teddie are playing bridge. Elizabeth 
and Ciiampion-Cheney are watching. 
Porteous and Lady Kitty are partners.] 

C.-C. When will Arnold be back, Eliza¬ 
beth? 

Elizabeth. Soon, I think. 

C.-C. Is he addressing a meeting? 

Elizabeth. No, it’s only a conference with 
his agent and one or two constituents. 

Porteous. [Irritably.] How anyone can 
be expected to play bridge when people are 
shouting at the top of their voices all round 
them, I for one cannot understand. 

Elizabeth. [Smiling.] I’m so sorry. 

Anna. I can see your hand, Lord Porteous. 

Porteous. It may help you. 

Lady Kitty. I’ve told you over and over 
again to hold your cards up. It ruins one’s 
game when one can’t help seeing one’s op¬ 
ponent’s hand. 

Porteous. One isn’t obliged to look. 

Lady Kitty. What was Arnold’s majority 
at the last election? 

Elizabeth. Seven hundred and something. 

C.-C. He’ll have to fight for it if he wants 
to keep his seat next time. 

Porteous. Are we playing bridge, or talk¬ 
ing politics? 

Cady Kitty. I never find that conversation 
interferes with my game. 

Porteous. You certainly play no worse 
when you talk than when you hold your 
tongue. 

. Lady Kitty. I think that’s a very offen¬ 
sive thing to say, Hughie. Just because I 
don’t play the same game as you do you 
think I can’t play. 

Porteous. I’m glad you acknowledge it’s 


not the same game as I play. But why in 
God’s name do you call it bridge? 

C.-C. I agree with Kitty. I hate people 
who play bridge as though they were at a 
funeral and knew their feet were getting 
wet. 

Porteous. Of course you take Kitty’s part. 

Lady Kitty. That’s the least he can do. 

C.-C. I have a naturally cheerful disposi¬ 
tion. 

Porteous. You’ve never had anything to 
sour it. 

Lady Kitty. I don’t know what you mean 
by that, Hughie. 

Porteous. [Trying to contain himself.] 
Must you trump my ace? 

Lady Kitty. [Innocently.] Oh, was that 
your ace, darling? 

Porteous. [Furiously.] Yes, it was my ace. 

Lady Kitty. Oh, well, it was the only 
trump I had. I shouldn’t have made it any¬ 
way. 

Porteous. You needn’t have told them that. 
Now she knows exactly what I’ve got. 

Lady Kitty. She knew before. 

Porteous. How could she know? 

Lady Kitty. She said she’d seen your hand. 

Anna. Oh, I didn’t. I said I could see it. 

Lady Kitty. Well, I naturally supposed 
that if she could see it she did. 

Porteous. Really, Kitty, you have the most 
extraordinary ideas. 

C.-C. Not at all. If anyone is such a fool 
as to show me his hand, of course I look at 
it. 

Porteous. [Fuming.] If you study the eti¬ 
quette of bridge, you’ll discover that on¬ 
lookers are expected not to interfere with 
the game. 

C.-C. My dear Hughie, this is a matter of 
ethics, not of bridge. 

Anna. Anyhow, I get the game. And rub¬ 
ber. 
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Teddie. I claim a revoke. 

Porteous . Who revoked? 

Teddie . You did. 

Porteous. Nonsense. I’ve never revoked 
in my life. 

Teddie . I’ll show you. [He turns over the 
tricks to show the faces of the cards.] You 
threw away a club on the third heart trick 
and you had another heart. 

Porteous . I never had more than two 
hearts. 

Teddie . Oh, yes, you had. Look here. 
That’s the card you played on the last trick 
but one. 

Lady Kitty. [Delighted to catch him out.] 
There’s no doubt about it, Hughie. You re¬ 
voked. 

Porteous . I tell you I did not revoke. I 
never revoke. 

C.-C. You did, Hughie. I wondered what 
on earth you were doing. 

Porteous. I don’t know how anyone can 
be expected not to revoke when there’s this 
confounded chatter going on all the time. 

Teddie. Well, that’s another hundred to 
us. 

Porteous. [To Champion-Cheney.] I 
wish you wouldn’t breathe down my neck. I 
never can play bridge when there’s some¬ 
body breathing down my neck. 

[The party have risen from the bridge- 
table, and they scatter about the room.] 

Anna . Well, I’m going to take a book and 
lie down in the hammock till it’s time to 
dress. 

Teddie. [Who has been adding up.] I’ll 
put it down in the book, shall I? 

Porteous. [Who has not moved, setting 
out the cards for a patience.] Yes, yes, put 
it down. I never revoke. [Anna goes out.] 

Lady Kitty . Would you like to come for 
a little stroll, Hughie? 

Porteous. What for? 

Lady Kitty. Exercise. 

Porteous. I hate exercise. 

C.-C. [Looking at the patience.] The 
seven goes on the eight. 

[Porteous takes no notice .] 

Lady Kitty. The seven goes on the eight, 
Hughie. 

Porteous. I don’t choose to put the seven 
on the eight. 

C.-C. That knave goes on the queen. 

Porteous. I’m not blind, thank you. 

Lady Kitty. The three goes on the four. 

C.-C. All these go over. 

Porteous. [Furiously.] Am I playing this 
patience, or are you playing it? 

Lady Kitty . But you’re missing every¬ 
thing. 


Porteous. That’s my business. 

C.-C. It’s no good losing your temper over 
it, Hughie. 

Porteous. Go away, both of you. You 
irritate me. 

Lady Kitty. We were only trying to help 
you, Hughie. 

Porteous. I don’t want to be helped. I 
want to do it by myself. 

Lady Kitty. I think your manners are 
perfectly deplorable, Hughie. 

Porteous. It’s simply maddening when 
you’re playing patience and people won’t 
leave you alone. 

C.-C. We won’t say another word. 

Porteous. That three goes. I believe it’s 
coming out. If I’d been such a fool as to 
put that seven up I shouldn’t have been able 
to bring these down. 

[He puts down several cards while they 
watch him silently.] 

Lady Kitty and C.-C. [Together.] The 
four goes on the five. 

Porteous. [Throwing down the cards vio¬ 
lently.] Damn you! Why don’t you leave 
me alone? It’s intolerable. 

C.-C. It was coming out, my dear fellow. 

Porteous. I know it was coming out. Con¬ 
found you! 

Lady Kitty. How petty you are, Hughie! 

Porteous. Petty, be damned! I’ve told 
you over and over again that I will not be 
interfered with when I’m playing patience. 

Lady Kitty. Don’t talk to me like that, 
Hughie. 

Porteous. I shall talk to you as I please. 

Lady Kitty. [Beginning to cry.] Oh, you 
brute! You brute! 

[She flings out of the room.] 

Porteous. Oh, damn! Now she’s going to 
cry. 

[He shambles out into the garden. 
Champion-Cheney, Elizabeth and 
Teddie are left alone. There is a mo¬ 
ment’s pause. Champion-Cheney looks 
from Teddie to Elizabeth, with an 
ironical smile.] 

C.-C. Upon my soul, they might be mar¬ 
ried. They frip so much. 

Elizabeth. [Frigidly.] It’s been nicfi of 
you to come here so often since they arrived 
It’s helped to make things easy. 

C.-C. Irony? It’s a rhetorical form not 
much favored in this blessed plot, this earth, 
this realm, this England. 

Elizabeth. What exactly are you getting 
at? 

C.-C. How slangy the young women of 
the present day are! I suppose the fact that 
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Arnold is a purist leads you to the contrary 
extravagance. 

Elizabeth. Anyhow you know what I 
mean. 

C.-C. [With a smile.'] I have a dim, grop¬ 
ing suspicion. 

Elizabeth. You promised to keep away. 
Why did you come back the moment they 
arrived? 

C.-C. Curiosity, my dear child. A surely 
pardonable curiosity. 

Elizabeth. And since then you’ve been 
here all the time. You don’t generally favor 
us with so much of your company when 
you’re down at your cottage. 

C.-C. I’ve been excessively amused. 

Elizabeth. It has struck me that whenever 
they started fripping you took a malicious 
pleasure in goading them on. 

C.-C. I don’t think there’s much love lost 
between them now, do you? 

[Teddie is making as though to leave 
the room.] 

Elizabeth. Don’t go, Teddie. 

C.-C. No, please don’t. I’m only staying 
a minute. We were talking about Lady 
Kitty just before she arrived. [To Eliza¬ 
beth.] Do you remember? The pale, frail 
lady in black satin and old lace. 

Elizabeth. [With a chuckle.] You are a 
devil, you know. 

C.-C. Ah, well, he’s always had the repu¬ 
tation of being a humorist and a gentleman. 

Elizabeth. Did you expect her to be like 
that, poor dear? 

C.-C. My dear child, I hadn’t the vaguest 
idea. You were asking me the other day 
what she was like when she ran away. I 
didn’t tell you half. She was so gay and so 
natural. Who would have thought that ani¬ 
mation would turn into such frivolity, and 
that charming impulsiveness lead to such a 
ridiculous affectation? 

Elizabeth. It rather sets my nerves on 
edge to hear the way you talk of her. 

C.-C. It’s the truth that sets your nerves 
on edge, not I. 

Elizabeth. You loved her once. Have you 
no feeling for her at all? 

.-C. None. Why should I? 
lizabeth. She’s the mother of your son. 

C.-C. My dear child, you have a charm¬ 
ing nature, as simple, frank, and artless as 
hers was. Don’t let pure humbug obscure 
your common sense. 

Elizabeth . We have no right to judge. She’s 
only been here two days. We know nothing 
about her. 

C.-C. My dear, her soul is as thickly 
rouged as her face. She hasn’t an emotion 


that’s sincere. She’s tinsel. You think I’m a 
cruel, cynical old man. Why, when I think 
of what she was, if I didn’t laugh at what 
she has become I should cry. 

Elizabeth. How do you know she wouldn’t 
be just the same now if she’d remained your 
wife? Do you think your influence would 
have had such a salutary effect on her? 

C.-C. [Good-humoredly.] I like you 
when you’re bitter and rather insolent. 

Elizabeth. D’you like me enough to an¬ 
swer my question? 

C.-C. She was only twenty-seven when 
she went away. She might have become any¬ 
thing. She might have become the woman 
you expected her to be. There are very few 
of us who are strong enough to make circum¬ 
stances serve us. We are the creatures of 
our environment. She’s a sily, worthless 
woman because she’s led a silly, worthless 
life. 

Elizabeth. [Disturbed.] You’re horrible 
today. 

C.-C. I don’t say it’s I who could have 
prevented her from becoming this ridiculous 
caricature of a pretty woman grown old. But 
life could. Here she would have had the 
friends fit to her station, and a decent ac¬ 
tivity, and worthy interests. Ask her what 
her life has been all these years among 
divorced women and kept women and the 
men who consort with them. There is no 
more lamentable pursuit than a life of pleas¬ 
ure. 

Elizabeth. At all events she loved and she 
loved greatly. I have only pity and affec¬ 
tion for her. 

C.-C. And if she loved what d’you think 
she felt when she saw that she had ruined 
Hughie? Look at him. He was tight last 
night after dinner and tight the night before. 

Elizabeth. I know. 

C.-C. And she took it as a matter of 
course. How long do you suppose he’s been 
getting tight every night? Do you think he 
was like that thirty years ago? Can you 
imagine that that was a brilliant young man, 
whom everyone expected to be Prime Min¬ 
ister? Look at him now. A grumpy sodden 
old fellow with false teeth. 

Elizabeth. You have false teeth, too. 

C.-C. Yes, but damn it all, they fit. She’s 
ruined him and she knows she’s ruined him. 

Elizabeth. [Looking at him suspiciously .] 
Why are you saying all this to me? 

C.-C. Am I hurting your feelings? 

Elizabeth. I think I’ve had enough for the 
present. 

C.-C. I’ll go and have a look at the gold¬ 
fish. I want to see Arnold when he comes 
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in. [Politely.] I'm afraid we’ve been boring 
Mr. Luton. 

Teddie . Not at all. 

C.-C. When are you going back to the 
F. M. S.? 

Teddie. In about a month. 

C.-C. I see. [He goes out.] 

Elizabeth. I wonder what he has at the 
back of his head. 

Teddie. D’you think he was talking at 
you? 

Elizabeth. He’s as clever as a bagful of 
monkeys. 

[There is a moment's pause. Teddie 
hesitates a little and when he speaks it 
is in a different tone. He is grave and 
somewhat nervous.] 

Teddie. It seems very difficult-to get o. 
few minutes alone with you. I wonder if 
you’ve be$i making it difficult? N 

Elizabeth. I wanted to think. ’ 

Teddie. I’ve made % up my'mind to go* 
away tomorrow. 

Elizabeth. Why? 

Teddie . I want you altogether or not at 
all. 

Elizabeth. You’re so arbitrary. 

Teddie. You said so—you said you cared 
for me. 

Elizabeth. I do. 

Teddie. Do you mind if we talk it over 
now? 

Elizabeth. No. 

Teddie. [Frowning.] It makes me feel 
rather shy and awkward. I’ve repeated to 
myself o> T er and over again exactly what I 
want to say to you, and now all I’d prepared 
seems rather footling. 

Elizabeth. I’m so afraid I’m going to cry. 

Teddie. I feel it’s all so tremendously 
serious and I think we ought to keep emotion 
out of it. You’re rather emotional, aren’t 
you? 

Elizabeth. [Half smiling and half in tears.] 
So are you for the matter of that. 

Teddie. That’s why I wanted to have 
everything I meant to say to you cut and 
dried. I think it would be awfully unfair 
if I made love to you and all that sort of 
thing, and you were carried away. I wrote 
it all down and thought I’d send it you as a 
letter. 

Elizabeth. Why didn’t you? 

Teddie. I got the wind up. A letter seems 
so—so cold. You see, I love you so awfully. 

Elizabeth. For goodness’ sake don’t say 
that. 

Teddie. You mustn’t cry. Please don’t, or 
I shall go all to pieces. 

Elizabeth. [Trying to smile.] I’m sorry. 


It doesn’t mean anything really. It’s only 
tears running out of my eyes. 

Teddie. Our only chance is to be awfully 
matter-of-fact. 

[He stops for a moment. He finds it 
quite difficult to control himself. He 
clears his throat. He frowns with annoy¬ 
ance at himself.] 

Elizabeth. What’s the matter? 

Teddie. I’ve got a sort of lump in my 
throat. It is idiotic. I think I’ll have a 
cigarette. [She watches him in silence while 
he lights a cigarette.] You see, I’ve never 
been in love with anyone before, not really. 
It’s knocked me endways. I don’t know how 
I can live without you now. . . . Does that 
old fool know I’m in love with you? 

Elizabeth. I think so. 

Teddie. When he was talking about Lady 
Kitty smashing up Lord Porteous’ career I 
thought there was something at the back of 
it. 

Elizabeth. I think he was trying to per¬ 
suade me not to smash up yours. 

Teddie. I’m sure that’s very considerate 
of him, but I don’t happen to have one to 
smash. I wish I had. It’s the only time in 
my life I’ve wished I were a hell of a swell 
so that I could chuck it all and show you 
how much more you are to me than anything 
else in the world. 

Elizabeth. [Affectionately.] You’re a dear 
old thing, Teddie. 

Teddie. You know, I don’t really know 
how to make love, but if I did I couldn’t 
do it now because I just want to be abso¬ 
lutely practical. 

Elizabeth. [Chaffing him.] I’m glad you 
don’t know how to make love. It would be 
almost more than I could bear. 

Teddie. You see, I’m not at all romantic 
and that sort of thing. I’m just a common or 
garden business man. All this is so dread¬ 
fully serious and I think we ought to be 
sensible. 

Elizabeth. [With a break in her voice.] 
You owl! 

Teddie. No, Elizabeth, don’t say things like 
that to me. I want you to consider all the 
pros and cons, and my heart’s thumping 
against my chest, and you know I love you, 
I love you, I love you. 

Elizabeth. [In a sigh of passion.] Oh, my 
precious! 

Teddie. [Impatiently, but with himself , 
rather than with Elizabeth.] Don’t be idi¬ 
otic, Elizabeth. I’m not going to tell you 
that I can’t live without you and a lot of 
muck like that. You know that you mean 
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everything in the world to me. [ Almost giv¬ 
ing it up as a bad job.] Oh, my God! 

Elizabeth. {Her voice faltering.] D’you 
think there's anything you can say to me 
that I don't know already? 

Teddie. [Desperately .] But I haven’t said 
a single thing I wanted to. I’m a business 
man and I want to put it all in a business 
way, if you understand what I mean. 

Elizabeth. {Smiling.] I don’t believe 
you’re a very good business man. 

Teddie. {Sharply.] You don’t know what 
you’re talking about. I'm a first rate business 
man, but somehow this is different. {Hope¬ 
lessly.] I don’t know why it won’t go right. 

Elizabeth . What are we going to do about 
it? 

Teddie. You see, it’s not just because 
you’re awfully pretty that I love you. I’d 
love you just as much if you were old and 
ugly. It’s you I love, not what you look like. 
And it’s not only love; love be blowed! It’s 
that I like you so tremendously. I think 
you’re such a ripping good sort. I just want 
to be with you. I feel so jolly and happy 
just to think you’re there. I’m so awfully 
fond of you. 

Elizabeth. {Laughing through her tears.] 
I don’t know if this is your idea of intro¬ 
ducing a business proposition. 

Teddie. Damn you, you won’t let me. 

Elizabeth. You said “Damn you.” 

Teddie. I meant it. 

Elizabeth. Your voice sounded as if you 
meant it. you perfect duck! 

Teddie. Really, Elizabeth, you’re intoler¬ 
able. 

Elizabeth. I’m doing nothing. 

Teddie. Yes, you are, you’re putting me 
off my blow. What I want to say is per¬ 
fectly simple. I’m a very ordinary business 
man. 

Elizabeth. You’ve said that before. 

Teddie. {Angrily.] Shut up. I haven’t got 
a bob besides what I earn. I’ve got no posi¬ 
tion. I’m nothing. You’re rich and you’re a 
big pot and you’ve got everything that any¬ 
one can want. It’s awful cheek my saying 
anything to you at all. But after all there’s 
onlv one thing that really matters in the 
woTld, and that’s love. I love you. Chuck 
all this, Elizabeth, and come to me. 

Elizabeth. Are you cross with me? 

Teddie. Furious. 

Elizabeth. Darling! 

Teddie. If you don’t want me tell me so 
at once and let me get out quickly. 

Elizabeth. Teddie, nothing in the world 
matters anything to me but you. I’ll go 
wherever you take me. I love you. 


Teddie. {All to pieces.] Oh, my God! 

Elizabeth. Does it mean as much to you 
as that? Oh, Teddie! 

Teddie. {Trying to control himself .] 
Don’t be a fool, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. It’s you’re the fool. You’re 
making me cry. 

Teddie. You’re so damned emotional. 

Elizabeth. Damned emotional yourself. 
I’m sure you’re a rotten business man. 

Teddie. I don’t care what you think. You've 
made me so awfully happy. I say, what a 
lark life’s going to be! 

Elizabeth. Teddie, you are an angel. 

Teddie. Let’s get out quick. It’s no good 
wasting time. Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. What? 

Teddie. Nothing. I just like to say Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Elizabeth. You fool! 

Teddie. I say, can you shoot? 

Elizabeth. No. 

Teddie. I’ll teach you. You don’t know 
how ripping it is to start out from your camp 
at dawn and travel through the jungle. And 
you’re so tired at night and the sky’s all 
starry. It’s a fair treat. Of course I didn’t 
want to say anything about all that till 
you’d decided. I’d made up my mind to be 
absolutely practical. 

Elizabeth. {Chaffi?tg him.] The only prac¬ 
tical thing you said was that love is the 
only thing that really matters. 

Teddie. {Happily.] Pull the other leg 
next time, will you? I should have to have 
one longer than the other. 

Elizabeth. Isn’t it fun being in love with 
some one who’s in love with you? 

Teddie. I say, I think I’d better clear out 
at once, don’t you? It seems rather rotten 
to stay on in—in this house. 

Elizabeth. You can’t go tonight. There’s 
no train. 

Teddie. I’ll go tomorrow. I’ll wait in 
London till you’re ready to join me. 

Elizabeth. I’m not going to leave a note 
on the pincushion like Lady Kitty, you know. 
I’m going to tell Arnold. 

Teddie. Are you? Don’t you think there’ll 
be an awful bother? 

Elizabeth. I must face it. I should hate 
to be sly and deceitful. 

Teddie. Well, then, let’s face it together. 

Elizabeth. No, I’ll talk to Arnold by my¬ 
self. 

Teddie. You won’t let anyone influence 
you? 

Elizabeth. No. 

{He holds out his hand and she takes 
it. They look into one another's eyes 
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with grave, almost solemn affection. 
There is the sound outside of a car 
driving up .] 

Elizabeth. There’s the car. Arnold’s come 
back. I must go and bathe my eyes. I don’t 
want them to see I’ve been crying. 

Teddie. All right. [As she is going.] Eliza¬ 
beth . 

Elizabeth. [Stopping.] What? 

Teddie. Bless you. 

Elizabeth. [Affectionately.] Idiot! 

[She goes out of the door and Teddie 
through the French window into the 
garden. For an instant the room is 
empty. Arnold comes in. He sits down 
and takes some papers out of his des- 
, patch-case. Lady Kitty enters. He gets 
up.] 

Lady Kitty. I saw you come in. Oh, my 
dear, don’t get up. There’s no reason why 
you should be so dreadfully polite to me. 

Arnold. I’ve just rung for a cup of tea. 

Lady Kitty. Perhaps we shall have the 
chance of a little talk. We don’t seem to 
have had five minutes by ourselves. I want 
to make your acquaintance, you know. 

Arnold. I should like you to know that it’s 
not by my wish that my father is here. 

Lady Kitty . But I’m so interested to see 
him. 

Arnold. I was afraid that you and Lord 
Porteous must find it embarrassing. 

Lady Kitty. Oh, no. Hughie was his great¬ 
est friend. They were at Eton and Oxford 
together. I think your father has improved 
so much since I saw him last. He wasn’t 
good-looking as a young man, but now he’s 
quite handsome. 

[The Footman brings in a tray on 
which are tea-things.] 

Lady Kitty. Shall I pour it out for you? 

Arnold. Thank you very much. 

Lady Kitty. Do you take sugar? 

Arnold. No. I gave it up during the war. 

Lady Kitty. So wise of you. It’s so bad 
for the figure. Besides being patriotic, of 
course. Isn’t it absurd that I should ask 
my son if he takes sugar or not? Life is 
really very quaint. Sad, of course, but oh, 
so quaint! Often I lie in bed at night and 
have a good laugh to myself as I think how 
quaint life is. 

Arnold. I’m afraid I’m a very serious per¬ 
son. 

Lady Kitty. How old are you now, Arnold? 

Arnold. Thirty-five. 

Lady Kitty. Are you really? Of course, 
I was a child when I married your father. 

Arnold. Really. He always told me you 
were twenty-two, 


Lady Kitty. Oh, what nonsense! Why, I 
was married out of the nursery. I put my 
hair up for the first time on my wedding-day. 

Arnold. Where is Lord Porteous? 

Lady Kitty. My dear, it sounds too absurd 
to hear you call him Lord Porteous. Why 
don’t you call him—Uncle Hughie? 

Arnold . He doesn’t happen to be my uncle. 

Lady Kitty. No, but he’s your godfather. 
You know, I’m sure you’ll like him when 
you know him better. I’m so hoping that 
you and Elizabeth will come and stay with 
us in Florence. I simply adore Elizabeth. 
She’s too beautiful. 

Arnold. Her hair is very pretty. 

Lady Kitty. It’s not touched up, is it? 

Arnold. Oh, no. 

Lady Kitty. I just wondered. It’s rather 
a coincidence that her hair should be the 
same color as mine. I suppose it shows that 
your father and you are attracted by just 
the same thing. So interesting, heredity, 
isn’t it? 

Arnold. Very. 

Lady Kitty. Of course, since I joined the 
Catholic Church I don’t believe in it any 
more. Darwin and all that sort of thing. Too 
dreadful. Wicked, you know. Besides, it’s 
not very good form, is it? 

[Champion-Cheney comes in from the 
garden.] 

C.-C. Do I intrude? 

Lady Kitty. Come in, Clive. Arnold and 
I have been having such a wonderful heart- 
to-heart talk. 

C.-C. Very nice. 

Arnold. Father, I stepped in for a moment 
at the Harvey’s on my way back. It’s simply 
criminal what they’re doing with that house. 

C.-C. What are they doing? 

Arnold. It’s an almost perfect Georgian 
house and they’ve got a lot of dreadful Vic¬ 
torian furniture. I gave them my ideas on 
the subject, but it’s quite hopeless. They 
said they were attached to their furniture. 

C.-C. Arnold should have been an interior 
decorator. 

Lady Kitty. He has wonderful taste. He 
gets that from me. 

Arnold . I suppose I have a certain fffiir. 
I have a passion for decorating houses. 

Lady Kitty. You’ve made this one charm¬ 
ing. 

C.-C. D’you remember, we just had 
chintzes and comfortable chairs when we 
lived here, Kitty. 

Lady Kitty. Perfectly hideous, wasn’t it? 

C.-C. In those days gentlemen and ladies 
were not expected to have taste. 

Arnold . You know, I’ve been looking at 
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this chair again. Since Lord Porteous said 
the legs weren’t right I’ve been very uneasy. 

Lady Kitty . He only said that because 
he was in a bad temper. 

C.-C. His temper seems to me very short 
these days, Kitty. 

Lady Kitty . Oh, it is. 

Arnold . You feel he knows what he’s talk¬ 
ing about. I gave seventy-five pounds for 
that chair. I’m very seldom taken in. I al¬ 
ways think if a things right you feel it. 

C.-C. Well, don’t let it disturb your night’s 
rest. 

Arnold. But, my dear father, that’s just 
what it does. I had a most horrible dream 
about it last night. 

Lady Kitty. Here is Hughie. 

Arnold. I’m going to fetch a book I have 
on Old English furniture. There’s an illus¬ 
tration of a chair which is almost identical 
with this one. [Porteous comes in .] 

Porteous. Quite a family gathering, by 
George! 

C.-C. I was thinking just now we’d make 
a very pleasing picture of a typical English 
home. 

Arnold. I’ll be back in five minutes. 
There’s something I want to show you, Lord 
Forteous. [ He goes out.] 

C.-C. Would you like to play piquet with 
me, Hughie? 

Porteous. Not particularly. 

C.-C. You were never much of a piquet 
player, were you? 

Porteous. My dear Clive, you people don’t 
know what piquet is in England. 

C.-C. Let’s have a game then. You may 
make money. 

Porteous. I don’t want to play with you. 

Lady Kitty. I don’t know why not, 
Hughie. 

Porteous. Let me tell you that I don’t 
like your manner. 

C.-C. I’m sorry for that. I’m afraid I 
can’t offer to change it at my age. 

Porteous. I don’t know what you want 
to be hanging around here for. 

C.-C. A natural attachment to my home. 

Porteous. If you’d had any tact you’d 
have kept out of the way while we were 
here. 

C.-C. My dear Hughie, I don’t understand 
your attitude at all. If I’m willing to let 
bygones be bygones why should you object? 

Porteous . Damn it all, they’re not by¬ 
gones. 

C.-C. After all, I am the injured party. 
Porteous. How the devil are you the in* 
jured .party? 


C.-C. Well, you did rim away with my 
wife, didn’t you? 

Lady Kitty. Now, don’t let’s go into an¬ 
cient history. I can’t see why we shouldn’t 
all be friends. 

Porteous. I beg you not to interfere, Kitty. 

Lady Kitty. I’m very fond of Clive. 

Porteous. You never cared two straws for 
Clive. You only say that to irritate me. 

Lady Kitty. Not at all. I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t come and stay with us. 

C.-C. I’d love to. I think Florence in 
spring-time is delightful. Have you central 
heating? 

Porteous. I never liked you, I don’t like 
you now, and I never shall like you. 

C.-C. How very unfortunate! Because I 
liked you, I like you now, and I shall con¬ 
tinue to like you. 

Lady Kitty. There’s something very nice 
about you, Clive. 

Porteous. If you think that, why the devil 
did you leave him? 

Lady Kitty. Are you going to reproach me 
because I loved you? How utterly, utterly, 
utterly detestable you are! 

C.-C. Now, now, don’t quarrel with one 
another. 

Lady Kitty. It’s all his fault. I’m the 
easiest person in the world to live with. But 
really he’d try the patience of a saint. 

C.-C. Come, come, don’t get upset, Kitty. 
When two people live together there must 
be a certain amount of give and take. 

Porteous. I don’t know what the devil 
you’re talking about. 

C.-C. It hasn’t escaped my observation 
that you are a little inclined to frip. Many 
couples are. I think it’s a pity. 

Porteous. Would you have the very great 
kindness to mind your own business? 

Lady Kitty. It is his business. He natu¬ 
rally wants me to be happy. 

C.-C. I have the very greatest affection 
for Kitty. 

Porteous. Then why the devil didn’t you 
look after her properly? 

C.-C. My dear Hughie, you were my great¬ 
est friend. I trusted you. It may have been 
rash. 

Porteous . It was inexcusable. 

Lady Kitty. I don’t know what you mean 
by that, Hughie. 

Porteous. Don’t, don’t, don’t try and bully 
me, Kitty. 

Lady Kitty. Oh, I know what you mean. 

Porteous. Then why the devil did you say 
you didn’t? 

Lady Kitty. When I think that I sacrificed 
everything for that man! And for thirty 
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years I’ve had to live in a filthy marble pal¬ 
ace with no sanitary conveniences. 

C.-C. D’you mean to say you haven’t got 
a bathroom? 

Lady Kitty. I’ve had to wash in a tub. 

C.-C. My poor Kitty, how you’ve suf¬ 
fered! 

Porteous. Really, Kitty, I’m sick of hear¬ 
ing of the sacrifices you made. I suppose you 
think I sacrificed nothing. I should have 
been Prime Minister by now if it hadn’t 
been for you. 

Lady Kitty . Nonsense! 

Porteous . What do you mean by that? 
Everyone said I should be Prime Minister. 
Shouldn’t I have been Prime Minister, Clive? 

C.-C. It was certainly the general expecta¬ 
tion. 

Porteous. I was the most promising young 
man of my day. I was bound to get a seat 
in the Cabinet at the next election. 

Lady Kitty . They’d have found you out 
just as I’ve found you out. I’m^sick of hear¬ 
ing that I ruined your career. You never had 
a career to ruin. Prime Minister! You 
haven’t the brain. You haven’t the character! 

C.-C. Cheek, push, and a gift of the gab 
will serve very well instead, you know. 

Lady Kitty. Besides, in politics it’s not? 
the men that matter. It’s the women at the 
back of them. I could have made Clive a 
Cabinet Minister if I’d wanted to. 

Porteous. Clive? 

Lady Kitty. With my beauty, my charm, 
my force of character, my wit, I could have 
done anything. 

Porteous . Clive was nothing but my politi- 
cal secretary. When I was Prime Minister 
I might have made him Governor of some 
Colony or other. Western Australia, say. 
Out of pure kindness. 

Lady Kitty. [With flashing eyes.] D’you 
think I would have buried myself in Western 
Australia? With my beauty? My charm? 

Porteous. Or Barbadoes, perhaps. 

Lady Kitty. [Furiously.] Barbadoes! 
Barbadoes can go to—Barbadoes. 

Porteous. That’s all you’d have got. 

Lady Kitty. Nonsense! I’d have India. 

Porteous. I would never have given you 
India. 

Lady Kitty. You would have given me 
India. 

Porteous . I tell you I wouldn’t. 

Lady Kitty. The King would have given 
me India. The nation would have insisted 
on my having India. I would have been a 
vice-reine or nothing. 

Porteous , I tell you that as long as the 


interests of the British Empire—damn it all, 
my teeth are coming out! 

[He hurries from the room.] 

Lady Kitty. It’s too much. I can’t bear 
it any more. I’ve put up with him for thirty 
years and now I’m at the end of my tether. 

C.-C. Calm yourself, my dear Kitty. 

Lady Kitty. I won’t listen to a word. 
I’ve quite made up my mind. It’s finished, 
finished, finished. [With a change of tone.] 
I was so touched when I heard that you 
never lived in this house again after I left it. 

C.-C. The cuckoos have always been very 
plentiful. Their note has a personal appli¬ 
cation which, I must say, I have found ex¬ 
tremely offensive. 

Lady Kitty. When I saw that you didn’t 
marry again I couldn’t help thinking that 
you still loved me. 

C.-C. I am one of the few men I know 
who is able to profit by experience. 

Lady Kitty. In the eyes of the Church 
I am still your wife. The Church is so wise. 
It knows that in the end a woman always 
comes back to her first love. Clive, I am 
willing to return to you. 

C.-C. My dear Kitty, I couldn’t take ad¬ 
vantage of your momentary vexation with 
Hughie to let you take a step which I know 
you would bitterly regret. 

Lady Kitty. You’ve waited for me a long 
time. For Arnold’s sake. 

C.-C. Do you think we really need bother 
about Arnold? In the last thirty years he’s 
had time to grow used to the situation. 

Lady Kitty. [With a little smile ] I think 
I’ve sown my wild oats, Clive. 

C.-C. I haven’t. I was a good young man, 
Kitty. 

Lady Kitty. I know. 

C.-C. And I’m very glad, because it ha a 
enabled me to be a wicked old one. 

Lady Kitty. I beg your pardon. 

[Arnold comes in with a large hook in 
his hand.] 

Arnold. I say, I’ve found the book I was 
hunting for. Oh! Isn’t Lord Porteous here? 

Lady Kitty. One moment, Arnold. Your 
father and I are busy. 

Arnold. I’m so sorry. 

[He goes out into the garden.] 

Lady Kitty. Explain yourself, Clive. 

C.-C. When you ran away from me, Kitty, 
I was sore and angry and miserable. But 
above all I felt a fool. 

Lady Kitty. Men are so vain. 

C.-C. But I was a student of history, and 
presently I reflected that I shared my mis¬ 
fortune with very nearly all the greatest 
men. 
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Lady Kitty . I’m a great reader myself. It 
has always struck me as peculiar. 

C.-C. The explanation is very simple. 
Women dislike intelligence, and when they 
find it in their husbands they revenge them¬ 
selves on them in the only way they can, 
by making them—well, what you made me. 

Lady Kitty. It’s ingenious. It may be 
true. 

C.-C. I felt I had done my duty by society 
and I determined to devote the rest of my 
life to my own entertainment. The House 
of Commons had always bored me exces¬ 
sively and the scandal of our divorce gave 
me an opportunity to resign my seat. I 
have been relieved to find that the country 
got on perfectly well without me. 

Lady Kitty. But has love never entered 
your life? 

C.-C. Tell me frankly, Kitty, don’t you 
think people make a lot of unnecessary fuss 
about love? 

Lady Kitty. It’s the most wonderful thing 
in the world. 

C.-C. You’re incorrigible. Do you really 
think it was worth sacrificing so much for? 

Lady Kitty. My dear Clive, I don’t mind 
telling you that if I had my time over again 
I should be unfaithful to you, but I should 
not leave you. 

C.-C. For some years I was notoriously 
the prey of a secret sorrow. But I found so 
many charming creatures who were anxious 
to console that in the end it grew rather 
fatiguing. Out of regard to my health I 
ceased to frequent the drawing-rooms of 
Mayfair. 

Lady Kitty . And since then? 

C.-C. Since then I have allowed myself 
the luxury of assisting financially a succes¬ 
sion of dear little things, in a somewhat 
humble sphere, between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-five. 

Lady Kitty. I cannot understand the in¬ 
fatuation of men for young girls. I think 
they’re so dull. 

C.-C. It’s a matter of taste. I love old 
wine, old friends, and old books, but I like 
young women. On their twenty-fifth birthday 
I £ve them a diamond ring and tell them they 
must no longer waste their youth and beauty 
on an old fogey like me. We have a most 
affecting scene, my technique on these occa¬ 
sions is perfect, and then I start all over 
again. 

Lady Kitty . You’re a wicked old man, 
Clive. 

C.-C. That’s what I told you. But, by 
George! I’m a happy one. 


Lady Kitty . There’s only one course open 
to me now. 

C.-C. What is that? 

Lady Kitty. [With a flashing smile.] To 
go and dress for dinner. 

C.-C. Capital. I will follow your example. 
[As Lady Kitty goes out Elizabeth 
comes in.] 

Elizabeth. Where is Arnold? 

C.-C. He’s on the terrace. I’ll call him. 

Elizabeth. Don’t bother. 

C.-C. I was just strolling along to my cot¬ 
tage to put on a dinner jacket. [As he goes 
out.] Arnold. [Exit C.-C.] 

Arnold. Hulloa! [He comes in.] Oh, 
Elizabeth, I’ve found an illustration here of 
a chair which is almost identical with mine. 
It’s dated 1750. Look! 

Elizabeth. That’s very interesting. 

Arnold. I want to show it to Porteous. 
[Moving a chair which has been misplaced .] 
You know, it does exasperate me the way 
people will not leave things alone. I no 
sooner put a thing in its place than some¬ 
body moves it. 

Elizabeth. It must be maddening for you. 

Arnold. It is. You are the worst offender. 
I can’t think why you don’t take the pride 
•that I do in the house. After all, it’s one 
of the show places in the country. 

Elizabeth. I’m afraid you find me very 
unsatisfactory. 

Arnold. [Good-humoredly.] I don’t know 
about that. But my two subjects are poli¬ 
tics and decoration. I should be a perfect 
fool if I didn’t see that you don’t care two 
straws about either. 

Elizabeth. We haven’t very much in com¬ 
mon, Arnold, have we? 

Arnold. I don’t think you can blame me 
for that. 

Elizabeth . I don’t. I blame you for noth¬ 
ing. I have no fault to find with you. 

Arnold. [Surprised at her significant tone.] 
Good gracious me! What’s the meaning of 
all this? 

Elizabeth. Well, I don’t think there’s any 
object in beating about the bush. I want 
you to let me go. 

Arnold. Go where? 

Elizabeth. Away. For always. 

Arnold. My dear child, what are you talk¬ 
ing about? 

Elizabeth. I want to be free. 

Arnold. [Amused rather than discon - 
certed.] Don’t be ridiculous, darling. I dare¬ 
say you’re run down and want a change. I’ll 
take you over to Paris for a fortnight if you 
like. 

Elizabeth . I shouldn’t have spoken to you 
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if I hadn’t quite made up my mind. We’ve 
been married for three years and I don’t 
think it’s been a great success. I’m frankly 
bored by the life you want me to lead. 

Arnold . Well, if you’ll allow me to say 
so, the fault is yours. We lead a very dis¬ 
tinguished, useful life. We know a lot of 
extremely nice people. 

Elizabeth. I’m quite willing to allow that 
the fault is mine. But how does that make 
it any better? I’m only twenty-five. If I’ve 
made a mistake I have time to correct it. 

Arnold. I can’t bring myself to take you 
very seriously. 

Elizabeth. You see, I don’t love you. 

Arnold. Well, I’m awfully sorry. But you 
weren’t obliged to marry me. You’ve made 
your bed and I’m afraid you must lie on it. 

Elizabeth. That’s one of the falsest prov¬ 
erbs in the English language. Why should 
you lie on the bed you’ve made if you don’t 
want to? There’s always the floor. 

Arnold. For goodness’ sake, don’t be 
funny, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. I’ve quite made up my mind to 
leave you, Arnold. 

Arnold. Come, come, Elizabeth, you must 
be sensible. You haven’t any reason to leave 
me. 

Elizabeth. Why should you wish to keep 
a woman tied to you who wants to be free? 

Arnold. I happen to be in love with you. 

Elizabeth . You might have said that be¬ 
fore. 

Arnold. I thought you’d take it for 
granted. You can’t expect a man to go on 
making love to his wife after three years. 
I’m very busy. I’m awfully keen on politics 
and I’ve worked like a dog to make this 
house a thing of beauty. After all, a man 
marries to have a home, but also because he 
doesn’t want to be bothered with sex and 
all that sort of thing. I fell in love with 
you the first time I saw you and I’ve been 
in love ever since. 

Elizabeth. I’m sorry, but if you’re not in 
love with a man his love doesn’t mean very 
much to you. 

Arnold. It’s so ungrateful. I’ve done 
everything in the world for you. 

Elizabeth. You’ve been very kind to me. 
But you’ve asked me to lead a life I don’t 
like and that I’m not suited for. I’m awfully 
sorry to cause you pain, but now you must 
let me go. 

Arnold . Nonsense! I’m a good deal older 
than you are and I think I have a little more 
sense. In your interests as well as in mine 
I’m not going to do anything of the sort. 
Elizabeth . IWith a smile.'] How can you 


prevent me? You can’t keep me under lock 
and key. 

Arnold. Please don’t talk to me as if I 
were a foolish child. You’re my wife and 
you’re going to remain my wife. 

Elizabeth. What sort of a life do you 
think we should lead? Do you think there’d 
be any more happiness for you than for 
me? 

Arnold. But what is it precisely that you 
suggest? 

Elizabeth. Well, I want you to let me 
divorce you. 

Arnold. [Astounded .] Me? Thank you 
very much. Are you under the impression 
I’m going to sacrifice my career for a whim 
of yours? 

Elizabeth. How will it do that? 

Arnold. My seat’s wobbly enough as it is. 
Do you think I’d be able to hold it if I 
were in a divorce case? Even if it were a 
put-up job, as most divorces are nowadays, 
it would damn me. 

Elizabeth. It’s rather hard on a woman 
to be divorced. 

Arnold. [With sudden suspicion.] What 
do you mean by that? Are you in love with 
some one? 

Elizabeth. Yes. 

Arnold. Who? 

Elizabeth. Teddie Luton. 

\Ue is astonished for a moment, then 
bursts into a laugh.] 

Arnold. My poor child, how can you be 
so ridiculous? Why, he hasn’t a bob. He’s 
a perfectly commonplace young man. It’s 
so absurd I can’t even be angry with you. 

Elizabeth. I’ve fallen desperately in love 
with him, Arnold. 

Arnold. Well, you’d better fall desperately 
out. 

Elizabeth. He wants to marry me. 

Arnold. I daresay he does. He can go to 
hell. 

Elizabeth. It’s no good talking like that. 

Arnold. Is he your lover? 

Elizabeth. No, certainly not. 

Arnold. It shows that he’s a mean skunk 
to take advantage of my hospitality to make 
love to you. „ 

Elizabeth. He’s never even kissed me. 

Arnold. I’d try telling that to the horse 
.marines if I were you. 

Elizabeth. It’s because I wanted to do 
nothing shabby that I told you straight out 
how things were. 

Arnold. How long have you been think¬ 
ing of this? 

Elizabeth . I’ve been in love with Teddie 
ever since I knew him. 
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Arnold . And you never thought of me at 
all, I suppose. 

Elizabeth . Oh, yes, I did. I was miserable. 
But I can’t help myself. I wish I loved you, 
but I don’t. 

Arnold. I recommend you to think very 
carefully before you do anything foolish. 

Elizabeth . I have thought very carefully. 

Arnold . By God! I don’t know why I 
don’t give you a sound hiding. I’m not sure 
if that wouldn’t be the best thing to bring 
you to your senses. 

Elizabeth. Oh, Arnold, don’t take it like 
that. 

Arnold . How do you expect me to take 
it? You come to me quite calmly and say: 
‘‘I’ve had enough of you. We’ve been mar¬ 
ried three years and I think I’d like to marry 
somebody else now. Shall I break up your 
home? What a bore for you! Do you mind 
my divorcing you? It’ll smash up your ca¬ 
reer, will it? What a pity!” Oh, no, my 
girl, I may be a fool, but I’m not a damned 
fool. 

Elizabeth . Teddie is leaving here by the 
first train tomorrow. I warn you that I mean 
to join him as soon as he can make the neces¬ 
sary arrangements. 

Arnold. Where is he? 

Elizabeth. I don’t know. I suppose he’s 
in his room. 

[Arnold goes to the door and calls .] 

Arnold. George! 

[For a moment he walks up and down 
the room impatiently. Elizabeth 
watches him. The Footman comes in.] 

Footman. Yes, sir. 

Arnold. Tell Mr. Luton to come here at 
once. 

Elizabeth. Ask Mr. Luton if he wouldn’t 
mind coming here for a moment. 

Footman. Very good, madam. 

[Exit Footman.] 

Elizabeth. What are you going to say to 
him? 

Arnold . That’s my business. 

Elizabeth. I wouldn’t make a scene if I 
were you. 

Arnold. I’m not going to make a scene. 
[They wait in silence .] Why did you insist 
oif my mother coming here? 

Elizabeth. It seemed to me rather absurd 
to take up the attitude that I should be con¬ 
taminated by her when . . . 

Arnold. [.Interrupting .] When you were 
proposing to do exactly the same thing. Well, 
now you’ve seen her what do you think of 
her? Do you think it’s been a success? Is 
that the sort of woman a man would like 
his mother to be? 


Elizabeth. I’ve been ashamed. I’ve been 
so sorry. It all seemed dreadful and hor¬ 
rible. This morning I happened to notice 
a rose in the garden. It was all over-blown 
and bedraggled. It looked like a painted old 
woman. And I remembered that I’d looked 
at it a day or two ago. It was lovely then, 
fresh and blooming and fragrant. It may be 
hideous now, but that doesn’t take away 
from the beauty it had once. That was 
real. 

Arnold. Poetry, by God! As if this were 
the moment for poetry! 

[Teddie comes in. He has changed into 
a dinner jacket .] 

Teddie. [To Elizabeth.] Did you want 
me? 

Arnold. I sent for you. [Teddie looks 
from Arnold to Elizabeth. He sees that 
something has happened .] When would it be 
convenient for you to leave this house? 

Teddie. I was proposing to go tomorrow 
morning. But I can very well go at once if 
you like. 

Arnold. I do like. 

Teddie. Very well. Is there anything else 
you wish to say to me? 

Arnold. Do you think it was a very hon¬ 
orable thing to come down here and make 
love to my wife? 

Teddie. No, I don’t. I haven’t been very 
happy about it. That’s why I wanted to go 
away. 

Arnold. Upon my word, you’re cool. 

Teddie. I’m afraid it’s no good saying I’m 
sorry and that sort of thing. You know what 
the situation is. 

Arnold. Is it true that you want to marry 
Elizabeth? 

Teddie. Yes. I should like to marry her 
as soon as ever I can. 

Arnold. Have you thought of me at all? 
Has it struck you that you’re destroying my 
home and breaking up my happiness? 

Teddie. I don’t see how there could be 
much happiness for you if Elizabeth doesn’t 
care for you. 

Arnold. Let me tell you that I refuse to 
have my home broken up by a twopenny- 
halfpenny adventurer who takes advantage 
of a foolish woman. I refuse to allow myself 
to be divorced. I can’t prevent my wife from 
going off with you if she’s determined to 
make a damned fool of herself, but this I 
tell you: nothing will induce me to divorce 
her. 

Elizabeth. Arnold, that would be mon¬ 
strous. 

Teddie. We could force you. 

Arnold . How? 
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Teddie . If we went away together openly 
you’d have to bring an action. 

Arnold . Twenty-four hours after you leave 
this house I shall go down to Brighton with 
a chorus-girl. And neither you nor I will be 
able to get a divorce. We’ve had enough 
divorces in our family. And now get out, 
get out, get out! 


[Teddie looks uncertainly at Eliza¬ 
beth.] 

Elizabeth . [With a little smile.] Don’t 
bother about me. I shall be all right. 
Arnold . Get out! Get out! 

CURTAIN 


THE THIRD ACT 


The Scene is the same as in the preceding 
acts . 

It is the night of the same day as that 
on which takes place the action of the 
second act. 

[Champion-Cheney and Arnold, both 
in dinner jackets, are discovered. Cham¬ 
pion-Cheney is seated. Arnold walks 
restlessly up and down the room.] 

C.-C. I think, if you’ll follow my advice to 
the letter, you’ll probably work the trick. 

Arnold. I don’t like it, you know. It’s 
against all my principles. 

C.-C. My dear Arnold, we all hope that 
you have before you a distinguished political 
career. You can’t learn too soon that the most 
useful thing about a principle is that it can 
always be sacrificed to expediency. 

Arnold. But supposing it doesn’t come off? 
Women are incalculable. 

C.-C. Nonsense! Men are romantic. A 
woman will always sacrifice herself if you 
give her the opportunity. It is her favorite 
form of self-indulgence. 

Arnold . I never know whether you’re a 
humorist or a cynic, Father. 

C.-C. I’m neither, my dear boy; I’m merely 
a very truthful man. But people are so un¬ 
used to the truth that they’re apt to mistake 
it for a joke or a sneer. 

Arnold. [Irritably.] It seems so unfair 
that this should happen to me. 

C.-C. Keep your head, my boy, and do 
what I tell you. 

[Lady Kitty and Elizabeth come in. 
Lady Kitty is in a gorgeous evening 
gown.] 

Elizabeth. Where is Lord Porteous? 

C.-C. He’s on the terrace. He’s smoking a 
cigar. [Going to window.] Hughie! 

[Porteous comes in.] 

Porteous. [With a grunt.] Yes? Where’s 
Mrs. Shenstone? 

Elizabeth . Oh, she had a headache. She’s 
gone to bed. 


[When Porteous comes in Lady Kitty 
with a very haughty air purses her lips 
and takes up an illustrated paper. Por¬ 
teous gives her an irritated look, takes 
another illustrated paper and sits himself 
down at the other end of the room. They 
are not on speaking terms.] 

C.-C. Arnold and I have just been down 
to my cottage. 

Elizabeth. I wondered where you’d gone. 

C.-C. I came across an old photograph al¬ 
bum this afternoon. I meant to bring it along 
before dinner, but I forgot, so we went and 
fetched it. 

Elizabeth. Oh, do let me see it! I love old 
photographs. 

[He gives her the album, and she, sit¬ 
ting down f puts it on her knees and be¬ 
gins to turn over the pages. He stands 
over her. Lady Kitty and Porteous take 
surreptitious glances at one another.] 

C.-C. I thought it might amuse you to 
see what pretty women looked like five-and- 
thirty years ago. That was the day of beau¬ 
tiful women. 

Elizabeth. Do you think they were more 
beautiful then than they are now? 

C.-C. Oh, much. Now you see lots of pretty 
little things, but very few beautiful women. 

Elizabeth. Aren’t their clothes funny? 

C.-C. [Pointing to a photograph,] That’s 
Mrs. Langtry. 

Elizabeth. She has a lovely nose. 

C.-C. She was the most wonderful thing 
you ever saw. Dowagers used to jump on 
chairs in order to get a good look at her 
when she came into a drawing-room. I ^as 
riding with her once, and we had to have the 
gates of the livery stable closed when she was 
getting on her horse because the crowd was 
so great. 

Elizabeth. And who’s that? 

C.-C. Lady Lonsdale. That’s Lady Dudley. 

Elizabeth. This is an actress, isn’t it? 

C.-C. It is, indeed. Ellen Terry. By 
George! How I loved that woman! 
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Elizabeth . [With a smile.'] Dear Ellen 
Terry! 

C.-C. That’s Bwabs. I never saw a smarter 
man in my life. And Oliver Montagu. Henry 
Manners with his eye-glass. 

Elizabeth . Nice-looking, isn’t he? And 
this? 

C.-C. That’s Mary Anderson. I wish you 
could have seen her in “A Winter’s Tale.” 
Her beauty just took your breath away. And 
look! There’s Lady Randolph. Bernal Os¬ 
borne—the wittiest man I ever knew. 

Elizabeth. I think it’s too Fweet. I love 
their absurd bustles and those tight sleeves. 

C.-C. What figures they had! In those 
days a woman wasn’t supposed to be as thin 
as a rail and as flat as a pancake. 

Elizabeth. Oh, but aren’t they laced in? 
How could they bear it? 

C.-C. They didn’t play golf then, and non¬ 
sense like that, you know. They hunted, in a 
tall hat and a long black habit, and they 
were very gracious and charitable to the poor 
in the village. 

Elizabeth. Did the poor like it? 

C.-C. They had a very thin time if they 
didn’t. When they were in London they drove 
in the Park every afternoon, and they went to 
ten-course dinners, where they never met 
anybody they didn’t know. And they had 
their box at the opera when Patti was sing¬ 
ing or Madame Albani. 

Elizabeth. Oh, what a lovely little thing! 
Who on earth is that? 

C.-C. That? 

Elizabeth. She looks so fragile, like a piece 
of exquisite china, with all those furs on and 
her face up against her muff, and the snow 
falling. 

. C.-C. Yes, there was quite a rage at that 
time for being taken in an artificial snow¬ 
storm. 

Elizabeth. What a sweet smile, so roguish 
and frank, and debonair! Oh, I wish I looked 
like that! Do tell me who it is! 

C.-C. Don’t you know? 

Elizabeth . No. 

C.-C. Why—it’s Kitty. 

Elizabeth. Lady Kitty. [To Lady Kitty.] 
OIl my dear, do look! It’s too ravishing. 
[pie takes the album over to her impul¬ 
sively] Why didn’t you tell me you looked 
like that? Everybody must have been in 
love with you. 

[Lady Kitty takes the album and looks 
at it. Then she lets it slip from her hands 
and covers her face with her hands. She 
rr is crying.] 

l In consternation .] My dear, what’s the mat¬ 
ter? Oh, what have I done? I’m so sorry. 


Lady Kitty. Don’t, don’t talk to me. Leave 
me alone. It’s stupid of me. 

[Elizabeth looks at her for a moment 
perplexed, then, turning round, slips her 
arm in Champion-Cheney’s and leads 
him out on to the terrace.] 

Elizabeth. [As they are going, in a whis¬ 
per.] Did you do that on purpose? 

[Porteous gets up and goes over to 
Lady Kitty. He puts his hand on her 
shoulder. They remain thus for a little 
while.] 

Porteous. I’m afraid I was very rude to 
you before dinner, Kitty. 

Lady Kitty. [Taking his hand which is on 
her shoulder.] It doesn’t matter. I’m sure I 
was very exasperating. 

Porteous. I didn’t mean what I said, you 
know. 

Lady Kitty. Neither did I. 

Porteous. Of course I know that I’d never 
have been Prime Minister. 

Lady Kitty. How can you talk such non¬ 
sense, Hughie? No one would have had a 
chance if you’d remained in politics. 

Porteous. I haven’t the character. 

Lady Kitty. You have more character than 
anyone I’ve ever met. 

Porteous. Besides, I don’t know that I 
much wanted to be Prime Minister. 

Lady Kitty. Oh, but I should have been so 
proud of you. Of course you’d have been 
Prime Minister. 

Porteous. I’d have given you India, you 
know. I think it would have been a very 
popular appointment. 

Lady Kitty. I don’t care twopence about 
India. I’d have been quite content with 
Western Australia. 

Porteous. My dear, you don’t think I’d 
have let you bury yourself in Western Aus¬ 
tralia? 

Lady Kitty. Or Barbadoes. 

Porteous. Never. It sounds like a cure foi 
flat feet. I’d have kept you in London. 

[He picks up the album and is about to 
look at the photograph of Lady Kitty. 
She puts her hands over it.] 

Lady Kitty. No, don’t look. 

[He takes her hand away.] 

Porteous. Don’t be so silly. 

Lady Kitty. Isn’t it hateful to grow old? 

Porteous. You know, you haven’t changed 
much. 

Lady Kitty. [Enchanted.] Oh, Hughie, 
how can you talk such nonsense? 

Porteous. Of course you’re a little more 
mature, but that’s all. A woman’s all the 
better for being rather mature. 

Lady Kitty. Do you really think that? 
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Porteous. Upon my soul I do. 

Lady Kitty . You're not saying it just to 
please me? 

Porteous. No, no. 

Lady Kitty . Let me look at the photograph 
again. [ She takes the album and looks at the 
photograph complacently .] The fact is, if 
your bones are good, age doesn’t really mat¬ 
ter. You’ll always be beautiful. 

Porteous. [With a little smile, almost as if 
he were talking to a child.] It was silly of 
you to cry. 

Lady Kitty . It hasn't made my eyelashes 
run, has it? 

Porteous. Not a bit. 

Lady Kitty. It’s very good stuff I use now. 
They don’t stick together either. 

Porteous. Look here, Kitty, how much 
longer do you want to stay here? 

Lady Kitty. Oh, I’m quite ready to go 
whenever you like. 

Porteous. Clive gets on my nerves. I don’t 
like the way he keeps hanging about you. 

Lady Kitty. [Surprised, rather amused, and 
delighted.] Hughie, you don’t mean to say 
you're jealous of poor Clive? 

Porteous. Of course I’m not jealous of 
him, but he does look at you in a way that 
I can't help thinking rather objectionable. 

Lady Kitty. Hughie, you may throw me 
downstairs like Amy Robsart; you may drag 
me about the floor by the hair of my head; I 
don’t care, you’re jealous. I shall never grow 
old. 

Porteous. Damn it all, the man was your 
husband. 

Lady Kitty. My dear Hughie, he never 
had your style. Why, the moment you come 
into a room everyone looks and says: “Who 
the devil is that?” 

Porteous. What? You think that, do you? 
Well, I daresay there’s something in what you 
say. These damned Radicals can say what 
they like, but, by God, Kitty! When a man’s 
a gentleman—well, damn it all, you know 
what I mean. 

Lady Kitty. I think Clive has degenerated 
dreadfully since we left him. 

Porteous. What do you say to making a 
bee-line for Italy and going to San Michele? 

Lady Kitty. Oh, Hughie! It’s years since 
we were there. 

Porteous. Wouldn’t you like to see it again 
—just once more? 

Lady Kitty. Do you remember the first 
time we went? It was the most heavenly 
place I’d ever seen. We’d only left England 
a month, and I said I’d like to spend all my 
life there. 


Porteous. Of course I remember. And in a 
fortnight it was yours, lock, stock, and 
barrel. 

Lady Kitty . We were very happy there, 
Hughie. 

Porteous. Let’s go back once more. 

Lady Kitty. I daren’t. It must be all 
peopled with the ghosts of our past. One 
should never go again to a place where one 
has been happy. It would break my heart. 

Porteous. Do you remember how we used 
to sit on the terrace of the old castle and look 
at the Adriatic? We might have been the only 
people in the world, you and I, Kitty. 

Lady Kitty. [Tragically .] And we thought 
our love would last forever. 

[Enter Champion-Cheney.] 

Porteous. Is there any chance of bridge 
this evening? 

C.-C. I don’t think we can make up a four. 

Porteous. What a nuisance that boy went 
away like that! He wasn’t a bad player. 

C.-C. Teddie Luton? 

Lady Kitty. I think it was very funny his 
going without saying good-by to anyone. 

C.-C. The young men of the present day 
are very casual. 

Porteous. I thought there was no train in 
the evening. 

C.-C. There isn’t. The last train leaves at 
5 . 45 . 

Porteous. How did he go then? 

C.-C. He went. 

Porteous. Damned selfish I call it. 

Lady Kitty. [Intrigued.] Why did he go, 
Clive? 

[Champion-Cheney looks at her for a 
moment reflectively.] 

C.-C. I have something very grave to say 
to you. Elizabeth wants to leave Arnold. 

Lady Kitty. Clive! What on earth for? 

C.-C. She’s in love with Teddie Luton. 
That’s why he went. The men of my family 
are really very unfortunate. 

Porteous. Does she want to run away with 
him? 

Lady Kitty. [With consternation .] My 
dear, what’s to be done? 

C.-C. I think you can do a great deal. 

Lady Kitty. I? What? % 

C.-C. Tell her, tell her what it means. 
[He looks at her fixedly. She stares at 
him.] 

Lady Kitty. Oh, no, no! 

C.-C. She’s a child. Not for Arnold’s sake. 
For her sake. You must. 

Lady Kitty. You don’t know what you’re 
asking. 

C.-C. Yes, I do. 

Lady Kitty. Hughie, what shall I do? 
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Porteous. Do what you like. I shall never 
blame you for anything. 

[The Footman comes in with a letter on 
a salver. He hesitates on seeing that 
Elizabeth is not in the room.'] 

C.-C. What is it? 

Footman. I was looking for Mrs. Cham- 
pion-Cheney, sir. 

C.-C. She’s not here. Is that a letter? 

Footman . Yes, sir. It’s just been sent up 
from the “Champion Arms.” 

C.-C. Leave it. I’ll give it to Mrs. Cheney. 

Footman. Very good, sir. 

[He brings the tray to Clive, who takes 
the letter. The Footman goes out.] 

Porteous. Is the “Champion Arms” the 
local pub? 

C.-C. [Looking at the letter.] It’s by way 
of being a hotel, but I never heard of anyone 
staying there. 

Lady Kitty. If there was no train I sup¬ 
pose he has to go there. 

C.-C. Great minds. I wonder what he has 
to write about! [He goes to the door leading 
on to the garden.] Elizabeth! 

Elizabeth. [Outside.] Yes. 

C.-C. Here’s a note for you. 

[There is silence. They wait for Eliza¬ 
beth to come. She enters.] 

Elizabeth. It’s lovely in the garden to¬ 
night. 

C.-C. They’ve just sent this up from the 
“Champion Arms.” 

Elizabeth. Thank you. 

[Without embarrassment she opens the 
letter. They watch her while she reads 
it. It covers three pages. She puts it 
away in her bag.] 

Lady Kitty. Hughie, I wish you’d fetch me 
a cloak. I’d like to take a little stroll in the 
garden, but after thirty years in Italy I find 
these English summers rather chilly. [With¬ 
out a word Porteous goes out. Elizabeth is 
lost in thought.] I want to talk to Elizabeth, 
Clive. 

C.-C. I’ll leave you. [He goes out.] 

Lady Kitty. What does he say? 

Elizabeth. Who? 

Lady Kitty. Mr. Luton. 

JLlizabeth. [Gives a little start. Then she 
looks at Lady Kitty.] They’ve told you? 

Lady Kitty. Yes. And now they have, I 
think I knew it all along. 

Elizabeth. I don’t expect you to have much 
sympathy for me. Arnold is your son. 

Lady Kitty. So pitifully little. 

Elizabeth. I’m not suited for this sort of 
existence. Arnold wants me to take what he 
calls my place in Society. Oh, I get so bored 
with those parties in London. All those 


middle-aged painted women, in beautiful 
clothes, lolloping round ballrooms with 
rather old young men. And the endless lunch¬ 
eons where they gossip about so-and-so’s 
love affairs. 

Lady Kitty. Are you very much in love 
with Mr. Luton? 

Elizabeth. I love him with all my heart. 

Lady Kitty. And he? 

Elizabeth. He’s never cared for anyone but 
me. He never will. 

Lady Kitty. Will Arnold let you divorce 
him? 

Elizabeth. No, he won’t hear of it. He re¬ 
fuses even to divorce me. 

Lady Kitty. Why? 

Elizabeth. He thinks a scandal will revive 
all the old gossip. 

Lady Kitty. Oh, my poor child! 

Elizabeth. It can’t be helped. I’m quite 
willing to accept the consequences. 

Lady Kitty. You don’t know what it is to 
have a man tied to you only by his honor. 
When married people don’t get on they can 
separate, but if they’re not married it’s im¬ 
possible. It’s a tie that only death can sever. 

Elizabeth. If Teddie stopped caring for me 
I shouldn’t want him to stay with me for five 
minutes. 

Lady Kitty. One says that when one’s sure 
of a man’s love, but when one isn’t any more 
—oh, it’s so different. In those circumstances 
one’s got to keep a man’s love. It’s the only 
thing one has. 

Elizabeth. I’m a human being. I can stand 
on my own feet. 

Lady Kitty. Have you any money of your 
own? 

Elizabeth. None. 

Lady Kitty. Then how can you stand on 
your own feet? You think I’m a silly, frivo¬ 
lous woman, but I’ve learned something in a 
bitter school. They can make what laws they 
like, they can give us the suffrage, but when 
you come down to bedrock it’s the man who 
pays the piper who calls the tune. Woman 
will only be the equal of man when she earns 
her living in the same way that he does. 

Elizabeth. [Smiling.] It sounds rather 
funny to hear you talk like that. 

Lady Kitty. A cook who marries a butler 
can snap her fingers in his face because she 
can earn just as much as he can. But a 
woman in your position and a woman in mine 
will always be dependent on the men who 
keep them. 

Elizabeth. I don’t want luxury. You don’t 
know how sick I am of all this beautiful fur¬ 
niture. These over-decorated houses are like 
a prison in which I can’t breathe. When I 
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drive about in a Callot frock and a Rolls- 
Royce I envy the shop-girl in a coat and skirt 
whom I see jumping on the tailboard of a 
bus. 

Lady Kitty. You mean that if need be you 
could earn your own living? 

Elizabeth. Yes. 

Lady Kitty . What could you be? A nurse 
or a typist. It’s nonsense. Luxury saps a 
woman’s nerve. And when she’s known it 
once it becomes a necessity. 

Elizabeth. That depends on the woman. 

Lady Kitty . When we’re young we think 
we’re different from everyone else, but when 
we grow a little older we discover we’re all 
very much of a muchness. 

Elizabeth. You’re very kind to take so 
much trouble about me. 

Lady Kitty. It breaks my heart to think 
that you’re going to make the same pitiful 
mistake that I made. 

Elizabeth . Oh, don’t say it was that, don’t, 
don’t. 

Lady Kitty. Look at me, Elizabeth, and 
look at Hughie. Do you think it’s been a suc¬ 
cess? If I had my time over again do you 
think I’d do it again? Do you think he 
would? 

Elizabeth. You see, you don’t know how 
much I love Teddie. 

Lady Kitty. And do you think I didn’t 
love Hughie? Do you think he didn’t love 
me? 

Elizabeth. I’m sure he did. 

Lady Kitty. Oh, of course in the beginning 
it was heavenly. We felt so brave and adven¬ 
turous and we were so much in love. The 
first two years were wonderful. People cut 
me, you know, but I didn’t mind. I thought 
love was everything. It is a little uncomfort¬ 
able when you come upon an old friend and 
go towards her eagerly, so glad to see her, and 
are met with an icy stare. 

Elizabeth. Do you think friends like that 
are worth having? 

Lady Kitty. Perhaps they’re not very sure 
of themselves. Perhaps they’re honestly 
shocked. It’s a test one had better not put 
one’s friends to if one can help it. It’s rather 
bitter to find how few one has. 

Elizabeth. But one has some. 

Lady Kitty. Yes, they ask you to come 
and see them when they’re quite certain no 
one will be there who might object to meeting 
you. Or else they say to you: “My dear, you 
know I’m devoted to you, and I wouldn’t 
mind at all, but my girl’s growing up—I’m 
sure you understand; you won’t think it un¬ 
kind of me if I don’t ask you to the house?” 


Elizabeth. [Smiling .] That doesn’t seem 
to me very serious. 

Lady Kitty. At first I thought it rather a 
relief, because it threw Hughie and me to¬ 
gether more. But you know, men are very 
funny. Even when they are in love they’re 
not in love all day long. They want change 
and recreation. 

Elizabeth. I’m not inclined to blame them 
for that, poor dears. 

Lady Kitty. Then we settled in Florence. 
And because we couldn’t get the society we’d 
been used to we became used to the society 
we could get. Loose women and vicious men. 
Snobs who liked to patronize people with a 
handle to their names. Vague Italian Princes 
who were glad to borrow a few francs from 
Hughie and seedy countesses who liked to 
drive with me in the Cascine. And then 
Hughie began to hanker after his old life. He 
wanted to go big game shooting, but I dared 
not let him go. I was afraid he’d never come 
back. 

Elizabeth. But you knew he loved you. 

Lady Kitty. Oh, my dear, what a blessed 
institution marriage is—for women, and what 
fools they are to meddle with it! The Church 
is so wise to take its stand on the indi— 
indi- 

Elizabeth. Solu- 

Lady Kitty. Bility of marriage. Believe 
me, it’s no joke when you have to rely only 
on yourself to keep a man. I could never 
afford to grow old. My dear, I’ll tell you a 
secret that I’ve never told a living soul. 

Elizabeth. What is that? 

Lady Kitty. My hair is not naturally this 
color. 

Elizabeth. Really. 

Lady Kitty. I touch it up. You would 
never have guessed, would you? 

Elizabeth. Never. 

Lady Kitty. Nobody does. My dear, it’s 
white, premature of course, but white. I al¬ 
ways think it’s a symbol of my life. Are you 
interested in symbolism? I think it’s too 
wonderful. 

Elizabeth. I don’t think I know very much 
about it. #J 

Lady Kitty. However tired I’ve been I’ve 
had to be brilliant and gay. I’ve never let 
Hughie see the aching heart behind my smil¬ 
ing eyes. 

Elizabeth. [.Amused and touched.'] You 
poor dear. 

Lady Kitty. And when I saw he was at¬ 
tracted by some one else the fear and the 
jealousy that seized me! You see, I didn’t 
dare make a scene as I should have done if 
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I’d been married—I had to pretend not to 
notice. 

Elizabeth . [Taken aback.'] But do you 
mean to say he fell in love with anyone else? 

Lady Kitty. Of course he did eventually. 

Elizabeth. [Hardly knowing what to say.] 
You must have been very unhappy. 

Lady Kitty. Oh, I was, dreadfully. Night 
after night I sobbed my heart out when 
Hughie told me he was going to play cards at 
the club and I knew he was with that odious 
woman. Of course, it wasn’t as if there 
weren’t plenty of men who were only too 
anxious to console me. Men have always 
been attracted by me, you know. 

Elizabeth. Oh, of course, I can quite un¬ 
derstand it. 

Lady Kitty. But I had my self-respect to 
think of. I felt that whatever Hughie did I 
would do nothing that I should regret. 

Elizabeth. You must be very glad now. 

Lady Kitty. Oh, yes. Notwithstanding all 
my temptations I’ve been absolutely faithful 
to Hughie in spirit. 

Elizabeth. I don’t think I quite understand 
what you mean. 

Lady Kitty. Well, there was a poor Italian 
boy, young Count Castel Giovanni, who was 
so desperately in love with me that his 
mother begged me not to be too cruel. She 
was afraid he’d go into a consumption. What 
could I do? And then, oh, years later, there 
was Antonio Melita. He said he’d shoot him¬ 
self unless I—well, you understand I couldn’t 
let the poor boy shoot himself. 

Elizabeth. D’you think he really would 
have shot himself? 

Lady Kitty. Oh, one never knows, you 
know. Those Italians are so passionate. He 
was really rather a lamb. He had such beau¬ 
tiful eyes. 

[Elizabeth looks at her for a long time 
and a certain horror seizes her of this 
dissolute , painted old woman.] 

Elizabeth. [Hoarsely.] Oh, but I think 
that’s—dreadful. 

Lady Kitty. Are you shocked? One sacri¬ 
fices one’s life for love and then one finds 
that love doesn’t last. The tragedy of love 
isn’t death or separation. One gets over them. 
The tragedy of love is indifference. 

[Arnold comes in.] 

Arnold. Can I have a little talk with you, 
Elizabeth? 

Elizabeth. Of course. 

Arnold . Shall we go for a stroll in the 
garden? 

Elizabeth. If you like. 

Lady Kitty . No, stay here. I’m going out 
anyway. [Exit Lady Kitty.] 


Arnold. I want you to listen to me for a 
few minutes, Elizabeth. I was so taken aback 
by what you told me just now that I lost my 
head. I was rather absurd and I beg your 
pardon. I said things I regret. 

Elizabeth. Oh, don’t blame yourself. I’m 
sorry that I should have given you occasion 
to say them. 

Arnold. I want to ask you if you’ve quite 
made up your mind to go. 

Elizabeth. Quite. 

Arnold. Just now I seem to have said all 
that I didn’t want to say and nothing that 
I did. I’m stupid and tongue-tied. I never 
told you how deeply I loved you. 

Elizabeth. Oh, Arnold! 

Arnold. Please let me speak now. It’s so 
very difficult. If I seemed absorbed in poli¬ 
tics and the house, and so on, to the exclu¬ 
sion of my interest in you, I’m dreadfully 
sorry. I suppose it was absurd of me to think 
you would take my great love for granted. 

Elizabeth. But, Arnold, I’m not reproach¬ 
ing you. 

Arnold. I’m reproaching myself. I’ve been 
tactless and neglectful. But I do ask you to 
believe that it hasn’t been because I didn’t 
love you. Can you forgive me? 

Elizabeth. I don’t think that there’s any¬ 
thing to forgive. 

Arnold. It wasn’t till today when you 
talked of leaving me that I realized how des¬ 
perately in love with you I was. 

Elizabeth. After three years? 

Arnold. I’m so proud of you. I admire you 
so much. When I see you at a party, so fresh 
and lovely, and everybody wondering at you, 
I have a sort of little thrill because you’re 
mine, and afterwards I shall take you home. 

Elizabeth. Oh, Arnold, you’re exaggerating. 

Arnold. I can’t imagine this house without 
you. Life seems on a sudden all empty and 
meaningless. Oh, Elizabeth, don’t you love 
me at all? 

Elizabeth . It’s much better to be honest. 
No. 

Arnold . Doesn’t my love mean anything to 
you? 

Elizabeth. I’m very grateful to you. I’m 
sorry to cause you pain. What would be the 
good of my staying with you when I should 
be wretched all the time? 

Arnold. Do you love that man as much as 
all that? Does my unhappiness mean nothing 
to you? 

Elizabeth. Of course it does. It breaks my 
heart. You see, I never knew I meant so 
much to you. I’m so touched. And I’m so 
sorry, Arnold, really sorry. But I can’t help 
myself. 
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Arnold . Poor child, it’s cruel of me to tor¬ 
ture you. 

Elizabeth. Oh, Arnold, believe me, I have 
tried to make the best of it. I’ve tried to 
love you, but I can’t. After all, one either 
loves or one doesn’t. Trying is no help. And 
now I’m at the end of my tether. I can’t help 
the consequences—I must do what my whole 
self yearns for. 

Arnold . My poor child, I’m so afraid you’ll 
be unhappy. I’m so afraid you’ll regret. 

Elizabeth. You must leave me to my fate. 
I hope you’ll forget me and all the unhappi¬ 
ness I’ve caused you. 

Arnold. [There is a pause . Arnold walks 
up and down the room reflectively. He stops 
and faces her.] If you love this man and 
want to go to him I’ll do nothing to prevent 
you. My only wish is to do what is best for 
you. 

Elizabeth. Arnold, that’s awfully kind of 
you. If I’m treating you badly at least I want 
you to know that I’m grateful for all your 
kindness to me. 

Arnold. But there’s one favor I should like 
you to do me. Will you? 

Elizabeth. Oh, Arnold, of course I’ll do 
anything I can. 

Arnold. Teddie hasn’t very much money. 
You’ve been used to a certain amount of 
luxury, and I can’t bear to think that you 
should do without anything you’ve had. It 
would kill me to think that you were suffer¬ 
ing any hardship or privation. 

Elizabeth. Oh, but Teddie can earn enough 
for our needs. After all, we don’t want much 
money. 

Arnold. I’m afraid my mother’s life hasn’t 
been very easy, but it’s obvious that the only 
thing that’s made it possible is that Porteous 
was rich. I want you to let me make you an 
allowance of two thousand a year. 

Elizabeth. Oh, no, I couldn’t think of it. 
It’s absurd. 

Arnold. I beg you to accept it. You don’t 
know what a difference it will make. 

Elizabeth. It’s awfully kind of you, Arnold. 
It humiliates me to speak about it. Nothing 
would induce me to take a penny from 
you. 

Arnold. Well, you can’t prevent me from 
opening an account at my bank in your name. 
The money shall be paid in every quarter 
whether you touch it or not, and if you 
happen to want it, it will be there waiting for 
you. 

Elizabeth. You overwhelm me, Arnold. 
There’s only one thing I want you to do for 
me. I should be very grateful if you would 
divorce me as soon as you possibly can. 


Arnold. No, I won’t do that. But I’ll give 
you cause to divorce me. 

Elizabeth. You! 

Arnold. Yes. But of course you’ll have to 
be very careful for a bit. I’ll put it through 
as quickly as possible, but I’m afraid you 
can’t hope to be free for over six months. 

Elizabeth. But, Arnold, your seat and your 
political career! 

Arnold. Oh, well, my father gave up his 
seat under similar circumstances. He’s got 
along very comfortably without politics. 

Elizabeth. But they’re your whole life. 

Arnold. After all one can’t have it both 
ways. You can’t serve God and Mammon. 
If you want to do the decent thing you have 
to be prepared to suffer for it. 

Elizabeth. But I don’t want you to suffer 
for it. 

Arnold. At first I rather hesitated at the 
scandal. But I daresay that was only weak¬ 
ness on my part. Under the circumstances I 
should have liked to keep out of the Divorce 
Court if I could. 

Elizabeth. Arnold, you’re making me abso¬ 
lutely miserable. 

Arnold. What you said before dinner was 
quite right. It’s nothing for a man, but it 
makes so much difference to a woman. Natu¬ 
rally I must think of you first. 

Elizabeth. That’s absurd. It’s out of the 
question. Whatever there’s to pay I must 
pay it. 

Arnold. It’s not very much I’m asking you, 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. I’m taking everything from you. 

Arnold. It’s the only condition I make. 
My mind is absolutely made up. I will never 
divorce you, but I will enable you to divorce 
me. 

Elizabeth. Oh, Arnold, it’s cruel to be so 
generous. 

Arnold. It’s not generous at all. It’s the 
only way I have of showing you how deep 
and passionate and sincere my love is for you. 
[There is a silence. He holds out his hand.] 
Good night. I have a great deal of work to 
do before I go to bed. 

Elizabeth. Good night. 

Arnold. Do you mind if I kiss you? 

Elizabeth. [With agony.] Oh, Arnold!" 
[He gravely kisses her on the forehead 
and then goes out. Elizabeth stands lost 
in thought. She is shattered . Lady Kitty 
and Porteous come in. Lady Kitty 
wears a cloak.] 

Lady Kitty. You’re alone, Elizabeth? 

Elizabeth. That note you asked me about, 
Lady Kitty, from Teddie . . • 

Lady Kitty . Yes? 
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Elizabeth. He wanted to have a talk with 
me before he went away. He’s waiting for me 
in the summer house by the tennis court. 
Would Lord Porteous mind going down and 
asking him to come here? 

Porteous. Certainly. Certainly. 

Elizabeth . Forgive me for troubling you. 
But it’s very important. 

Porteous. No trouble at all. 

[He goes out.] 

Lady Kitty. Hughie and I will leave you 
alone. 

Elizabeth. But I don’t want to be left 
alone. I want you to stay. 

Lady Kitty. What are you going to say to 
him? 

Elizabeth. [Desperately .] Please don’t ask 
me questions. I’m so frightfully unhappy. 

Lady Kitty. My poor child! 

Elizabeth. Oh, isn’t life rotten? Why can’t 
one be happy without making other people 
unhappy? 

Lady Kitty. I wish I knew how to help 
you. I’m simply devoted to you. [She hunts 
about in her mind for something to do or 
say.] Would you like my lipstick? 

Elizabeth. [Smiling through her tears.] 
Thanks. I never use one. 

Lady Kitty. Oh, but just try. It’s such a 
comfort when you’re in trouble. 

[Enter Porteous and Teddie.] 

Porteous. I brought him. He said he’d be 
damned if he’d come. 

Lady Kitty. When a lady sent for him? 
Are these the manners of the young men of 
today? 

Teddie. When you’ve been solemnly kicked 
out of a house once I think it seems rather 
pushing to come back again as though noth¬ 
ing had happened. 

Elizabeth. Teddie, I want you to be 
serious. 

Teddie. Darling, I had such a rotten din¬ 
ner at that pub. If you ask me to be serious 
on the top of that I shall cry. 

Elizabeth. Don’t be idiotic, Teddie. [Her 
voice faltering.] I’m so utterly wretched. 

[He looks at her for a moment gravely .] 

Teddie. What is it? 

Elizabeth. I can’t come away with you, 
Tfddie. 

Teddie. Why not? 

Elizabeth. [Looking away in embarrass - 
ment.] I don’t love you enough. 

Teddie. Fiddle! 

Elizabeth. [With a flash of anger.] Don’t 
say “Fiddle” to me. 

Teddie. I shall say exactly what I like to 
you. 

Elizabeth. I won’t be bullied. 


Teddie. Now look here, Elizabeth, you 
know perfectly well that I’m in love with 
you, and I know perfectly well that you’re in 
love with me. So what are you talking non¬ 
sense for? 

Elizabeth. [Her voice breaking .] I can’t 
say it if you’re cross with me. 

Teddie. [Smiling very tenderly.] I’m not 
cross with you, silly. 

Elizabeth. It’s harder still when you’re 
being rather an owl. 

Teddie. [With a chuckle.] Am I mistaken 
in thinking you’re not very easy to please? 

Elizabeth. Oh, it’s monstrous. I was all 
wrought up and ready to do anything, and 
now you’ve thoroughly put me out. I feel 
like a great big fat balloon that some one has 
put a long pin into. [With a sudden look at 
him.] Have you done it on purpose? 

Teddie. Upon my soul I don’t know what 
you’re talking about. 

Elizabeth. I wonder if you’re really much 
cleverer than I think you are. 

Teddie. [Taking her hands and making her 
sit down.] Now tell me exactly what you 
want to say. By the way, do you want Lady 
Kitty and Lord Porteous to be here? 

Elizabeth. Yes. 

Lady Kitty. Elizabeth asked us to stay. 

Teddie. Oh, I don’t mind, bless you. I 
only thought you might feel rather in the 
way. 

Lady Kitty. [Frigidly!] A gentlewoman 
never feels in the way, Mr. Luton. 

Teddie. Won’t you call me Teddie? Every¬ 
body does, you know. 

[Lady Kitty tries to give him a wither¬ 
ing look , but she finds it very difficult to 
prevent herself from smiling. Teddie 
strokes Elizabeth’s hands. She draws 
them away.] 

Elizabeth. No, don’t do that. Teddie, it 
wasn’t true when I said I didn’t love you. 
Of course I love you. But Arnold loves me, 
too. I didn’t know how much. 

Teddie. What has he been saying to you? 

Elizabeth. He’s been very good to me, and 
so kind. I didn’t know he could be so kind. 
He offered to let me divorce him. 

Teddie. That’s very decent of him. 

Elizabeth. But don’t you see, it ties my 
hands. How can I accept such a sacrifice? I 
should never forgive myself if I profited by 
his generosity. 

Teddie. If another man and I were devil¬ 
ish hungry and there was only one mutton 
chop between us, and he said, “You eat it,” 
I wouldn’t waste a lot of time arguing. I’d 
wolf it before he changed his mind. 
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Elizabeth . Don’t talk like that. It mad¬ 
dens me. I’m trying to do the right thing. 

Teddie. You’re not in love with Arnold; 
you’re in love with me. It’s idiotic to sacri¬ 
fice your life for a slushy sentiment. 

Elizabeth. After all, I did marry him. 

Teddie . Well, you made a mistake. A mar¬ 
riage without love is no marriage at all. 

Elizabeth. / made the mistake. Why 
should he suffer for it? If anyone has to 
suffer it’s only right that I should. 

Teddie . What sort of a life do you think 
it would be with him? When two people are 
married it’s very difficult for one of them to 
be unhappy without making the other un¬ 
happy too. 

Elizabeth . I can’t take advantage of his 
generosity. 

Teddie . I daresay he’ll get a lot of satis¬ 
faction out of it. 

Elizabeth. You’re being beastly, Teddie. 
He was simply wonderful. I never knew he 
had it in him. He was really noble. 

Teddie. You are talking rot, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. I wonder if you’d be capable of 
acting like that. 

Teddie. Acting like what? 

Elizabeth. What would you do if I were 
married to you and came and told you I 
loved somebody else and wanted to leave 
you? 

Teddie. You have very pretty blue eyes, 
Elizabeth. I’d black first one and then the 
other. And after that we’d see. 

Elizabeth. You damned brute! 

Teddie. I’ve often thought I wasn’t quite a 
gentleman. Had it ever struck you? 

[They look at one another for a while!] 

Elizabeth. You know, you are taking an 
unfair advantage of me. I feel as if I came to 
you quite unsuspectingly and when I wasn’t 
looking you kicked me on the shins. 

Teddie. Don’t you think we’d get on rather 
well together? 

Porteous . Elizabeth’s a fool if she don’t 
stick to her husband. It’s bad enough for 
the man, but for the woman—it’s damnable. 
I hold no brief for Arnold. He plays bridge 
like a foot. Saving your presence, Kitty, I 
think he’s a prig. 

Lady Kitty. Poor dear, his father was at 
his age. I daresay he’ll grow out of it. 

Porteous . But you stick to him, Elizabeth, 
stick to him. Man is a gregarious animal. 
We’re members of a herd. If we break the 
herd’s laws we suffer for it. And we suffer 
damnably. 

Lady Kitty . Oh, Elizabeth, my dear child, 
don’t go. It’s not worth it. It’s not worth it. 


I tell you that, and I’ve sacrificed everything 
to love. [A pause .] 

Elizabeth. I’m afraid. 

Teddie. [In a whisper.] Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. I can’t face it. It’s asking too 
much of me. Let’s say good-by to one an¬ 
other, Teddie. It’s the only thing to do. And 
have pity on me. I’m giving up all my hope 
of happiness. 

[He goes up to her and looks into her 
eyes.] 

Teddie. But I wasn’t offering you happi¬ 
ness. I don’t think my sort of love tends to 
happiness. I’m jealous. I’m not a very easy 
man to get on with. I’m often out of temper 
and irritable. I should be fed to the teeth 
with you sometimes, and so would you be 
with me. I daresay we’d fight like cat and 
dog, and sometimes we’d nate each other. 
Often you’d be wretched and bored stiff and 
lonely, and often you’d be frightfully home¬ 
sick, and then you’d regret all you’d lost. 
Stupid women would be rude to you because 
we’d run away together. And some of them 
would cut you. I don’t offer you peace and 
quietness. I offer you unrest and anxiety. I 
don’t offer you happiness. I offer you love. 

Elizabeth. [Stretching out her arms.] You 
hateful creature, I absolutely adore you! 
[He throws his arms round her and kisses 
her passionately on the lips.] 

Lady Kitty. Of course the moment he said 
he’d give her a black eye I knew it was 
finished. 

Porteous. [Good-humoredly.] You are a 
fool, Kitty. 

Lady Kitty. I know I am, but I can’t help 
it. 

Teddie. Let’s make a bolt for it now. 

Elizabeth. Shall we? 

Teddie. This minute. 

Porteous. You’re damned fools, both of 
you, damned fools! If you like you can have 
my car. 

Teddie. That’s awfully kind of you. As a 
matter of fact I got it out of the garage. It’s 
just along the drive. 

Porteous. [Indignantly.] How do you 
mean, you got it out of the garage? 

Teddie. Well, I thought there’d be a lot 
of bother, and it seemed to me the best thing 
would be for Elizabeth and me not to stand 
upon the order of our going, you know. Do it 
now. An excellent motto for a business man. 

Porteous. Do you mean to say you were 
going to steal my car? 

Teddie. Not exactly. I was only going to 
bolshevize it, so to speak. 

Porteous . I’m speechless. I’m absolutely 
speechless. 
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Teddie. Hang it all, I couldn’t carry Eliza¬ 
beth all the way to London. She’s so damned 
plump. 

Elizabeth . You dirty dog! 

Porteous. [Spluttering.] Well, well, well! 
. . . [Helplessly .] I like him, Kitty, it’s no 
good pretending I don’t. I like him. 

Teddie . The moon’s shining, Elizabeth. 
We’ll drive all through the night. 

Porteous. They’d better go to San Michele. 
I’ll wire to have it got ready for them. 

Lady Kitty . That’s where we went when 
Hughie and I . . . [ Faltering .] Oh, you dear 
things, how I envy you! 

Porteous. [Mopping his eyes.] Now don’t 
cry, Kitty. Confound you, don’t cry. 

Teddie. Come, darling. 

Elizabeth. But I can’t go like this. 

Teddie. Nonsense! Lady Kitty will lend 
you her cloak. Won’t you? 

Lady Kitty. [Taking it off.] You’re ca¬ 
pable of tearing it off my back if I don’t. 

Teddie. [.Putting the cloak on Elizabeth.] 
And we’ll buy you a tooth-brush in London in 
the morning. 

Lady Kitty. She must write a note for 
Arnold. I’ll put it on her pin-cushion. 

Teddie. Pin-cushion be blowed! Come, 
darling. We’ll drive through the dawn and 
through the sunrise. 

Elizabeth. [Kissing Lady Kitty and Por¬ 
teous.] Good-by. Good-by. 

[Teddie stretches out his hand and she 
takes it. Hand in hand they go out into 
the night.] 

Lady Kitty. Oh, Hughie, how it all comes 
back to me! Will they suffer all we suffered? 
And have we suffered all in vain? 

Porteous. My dear, I don’t know that in 
life it matters so much what you do as what 
you are. No one can learn by the experience 
of another because no circumstances are 
quite the same. If we made rather a hash of 


things perhaps it was because we were rather 
trivial people. You can do anything in this 
world if you’re prepared to take the conse¬ 
quences, and consequences depend on char¬ 
acter. 

[Enter Champion-Cheney, rubbing his 
hands. He is as pleased as Punch.] 

C.-C. Well, I think I’ve settled the hash of 
that young man. 

Lady Kitty. Oh! 

C.-C. You have to get up very early in the 
morning to get the better of your humble 
servant. 

[There is the sound of a car starting.] 

Lady Kitty. What is that? 

C.-C. It sounds like a car. I expect it’s 
your chauffeur taking one of the maids for a 
joy-ride. 

Porteous. Whose hash are you talking 
about? 

C.-C. Mr. Edward Luton’s, my dear 
Hughie. I told Arnold exactly what to do and 
he’s done it. What makes a prison? Why, 
bars and bolts. Remove them and a prisoner 
won’t want to escape. Clever, I flatter my¬ 
self. 

Porteous. You were always that, Clive, but 
at the moment you’re obscure. 

C.-C. I told Arnold to go to Elizabeth and 
tell her she could have her freedom. I told 
him to sacrifice himself all along the line. I 
know what women are. The moment every 
obstacle was removed to her marriage with 
Teddie Luton, half the allurement was gone. 

Lady Kitty. Arnold did that? 

C.-C. He followed my instructions to the 
letter. I’ve just seen him. She’s shaken. I’m 
willing to bet five hundred pounds to a penny 
that she won’t bolt. A downy old bird, eh? 
Downy’s the word. Downy. 

[He begins to laugh. They laugh , too. 
Presently they are all three in fits of 
laughter.] 
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R. U. R.* 

[Rossum's Universal Robots ] 

By 

KAREL CAPEK 
Translated by Paul Selver 


K arel Capek has been called “the 
whimsical philosopher of the common¬ 
place.” He stood boldly on the earth 
as it is. If it is to be a better world, it must 
become so and not be made so; that it can 
and will so become was his unshakable belief. 
He almost alone among the intellectual 
“straighteners” of our day chose the way of 
the obvious and followed it with a quiet good 
humor that was disarmingly his own and yet 
in the best tradition of humanity. It was the 
way chosen by Aristophanes, Shakespeare, 
Molifcre, Robert Browning, Anatole France, 
J. M. Barrie, and Joseph Conrad. Who but 
him would dare offer this simple suggestion: 
“If we could collect all the good that is in 
each one of us sinful human creatures, I be¬ 
lieve that on it could be built a world that 
would be surely far kinder than the present 
one”? What other prophet of a struggling 
young nation would return from a visit to 
England with the message: “To be small, 
unsettled, and incompleted is a good and 
valiant mission”? Nor are these the bland 
words of a provincial intellect. Without ex¬ 
aggeration he could also say as few today 
can: “I have striven to understand every¬ 
thing.” 

Such at heart was the man whom many 
sober critics found violent, harsh, machine- 
minded, pessimistic. As satirist he has not 
always been understood; and satire was his 
all but invariable medium in fiction as well 
as in the theater. And yet there was little 
that was new or vague in his satirical method. 
It was that of the Utopian realm of nowhere; 
of Gulliver’s Travels and Erewhon . His ac¬ 
tion—usually that of stark melodrama—was 
transferred to a land of the preposterous. 
Lest his satire miss its point, he invariably 
added an epilogue to give it double emphasis. 



He professed to prefer the theater to the 
novel and short story, although he is well 
known in his own country by such books as 
Painful Teles and The Factory of the Abso¬ 
lute. Apparently he designed his plays as 
members of a cycle, to which as a whole he 
assigned no name. It might well be called 
“Blunders in Salvation,” for each play ap¬ 
plies bluntly, if grotesquely, some leading 
nostrum for the redemption of the world, 
especially if the panacea involves a revolu- 
tionary change. In R. U. R . the robot (a 
word he coined from the Czech robit, mean¬ 
ing work) replaces man as worker, then as 
master, and finally exterminates the race. But 
their utter futility is gracefully suggested at 
the end by their need of soul and life and 
love and eternal generation to make their 
masterfulness endurable. The Insect Comedy 
presents the conflicts of humanity as fantasti¬ 
cally mirrored in the life of insects—the re¬ 
turn to nature slogan reduced to the absurd. 
The Makropoulos Secret creates the false 
Utopia of long life. Unlike Shaw, Capek 
found it intolerable. In Adam the Creator 
the sequence comes to its climax, the Utopia 
of complete regeneration that proves as futile 
as all the rest. Adam, in disgust for God’s 
created world, blows it to bits with the can¬ 
non of negation. God, as practical joker, bids 
him recreate it “to his heart’s desire” and 
gives him the clay. But Adam’s creative 
ecstasy leads but to the same old results— 
things just as they were: conflict, pettiness, 
blighted aspiration, love and jealousy, war, 
and the worship of false gods. Adam hunts 
for his long buried cannon to blow the world 
again to bits. It has been moulded by his 
renegade creatures into a joyous bell. God’s 
eye blinks and his voice is again heard: 

Voice of God: Will you leave it as it 
is? 

Adam: Yes! Yes! Yes! 
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Voice of God: So will I! 

Mr. Capek one summer evening in the 
garden of his new villa on the heights above 
Prague—for prosperity came to him from all 
the world—told the writer that he thought 
this his best work. He regretted that the 
English version failed to catch the colloquial 
ease of his dialogue, a fact to which, perhaps 
wrongly, he attributed the comparative fail¬ 
ure of the play when given by Terence Gray 
in his Cambridge Festival Theatre in 1928, 
and its neglect by American producers. It 
had succeeded greatly as produced by the 
Capeks with Joseph's grotesquely expressive 
settings and the peculiar intensity of action 
developed in the Czech theater by the great 
director Hilar. 

R. U. R . has clearly the advantage, over 


this loosely knit miracle play, of a suspen¬ 
sive, if melodramatic, plot structure. Even 
the stupendous theme and devastating satire 
of Adam the Creator could hardly make it a 
Broadway success like R. U . R . 

The Capek plays invariably evoke striking 
and original stage effects, more by the bold¬ 
ness and grotesqueness of their subjects than 
by any elements of expressionism involved. 
In this respect the plays show the influence 
of the great Hilar’s mastery of grotesque 
stage effects and Joseph Capek’s futurist art. 
Essentially they are not of the category of 
the Kaiser, Toller, and O’Neill plays. The 
first American performance by The Theatre 
Guild of New York in 1922, with settings by 
Lee Simonson, marked an important step in 
the artistry of that theater. 


KAREL CAPEK 

Born 1890 at Male Svantonvice, Bohemia (Czechoslo¬ 
vakia) . 

Universities of Prague, Berlin, and Paris. Ph.D. 

1920, Production of R . U. R. in Prague. 

1922, Its production in New York brought him to the 
notice of the world theatre. 

Joined with his brother Joseph in the management of an 
art theater, known as Mestske Divadlo in Vinohrady. 

Scientist, journalist, novelist, short story writer, scenario 
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R. U. R. 

{Rossum’s Universal Robots ] 


Characters 


Harry Domin, General Manager of Rossum's 
Universal Robots . 

Sulla, a Robotess. 

Marius, A Robot. 

Helena Glory. 

Dr. Gall, Head of the Physiological and Ex¬ 
perimental Department of R. U. R. 
Mr. Fabry, Engineer General, Technical 
Controller of R. U. R. 

Dr. Hallemeier, Head of the Institute for 
Psychological Training of Robots. 


Mr. Alquist, Architect , Head of the Works 
Department of R. U. R. 

Consul Busman, General Business Manages 
of R. U. R. 

Nana. 

Radius, a Robot. 

Helena, a Robotess ; 

Primus, a Robot. 

A Servant. 

First Robot. 

Second Robot. 

Third Robot. 


Act I. Central Office of the Factory of Rossum’s Universal Robots. 
Act II. Helena’s Drawing Room—Ten years later. Morning. 

Act III. The Same Afternoon. 

Epilogue. A laboratory—One year later. 

Place: An Island. Time: The Future. 


ACT I 


Central office of the factory of Rossum’s 
Universal Robots. Entrance on the right. 
The windows on the front wall look out 
on the rows of factory chimneys. On the 
left more managing departments. 
[Domin is sitting in the revolving chair 
at a large American writing table. On the 
left-hand wall large maps showing 
steamship and railroad routes. On the 
right-hand wall are fastened printed 
placards. (“Robots Cheapest Labor’’ 
etc.) In contrast to these wall fittings, 
the room is furnished with a splendid 
Turkish carpet, a sofa, a leather arm¬ 
chair, and filing cabinets. At a desk near 
the windows Sulla is typing letters .] 


Domin. [ Dictating .] Ready? 

Sulla. Yes. 

Domin. To E. M. McVicker and Co., 
Southampton, England. “We undertake no 
guarantee for goods damaged in transit. As 
soon as the consignment was taken on board 
we drew your captain’s attention to the fact 
that the vessel was unsuitable for the trans¬ 


port of Robots, and we are therefore not 
responsible for spoiled freight. We beg to 
remain for Rossum’s Universal Robots, Yours 
truly.” [Sulla, who has sat motionless dur¬ 
ing dictation , now types rapidly for a few 
seconds , then stops , withdrawing the com¬ 
pleted letter .] Ready? 

Sulla. Yes. 

Domin. Another letter. To the E. B. Huy- 
son Agency, New York, U.S.A. “We beg to 
acknowledge receipt of order for five thou¬ 
sand Robots. As you are sending your own 
vessel, please dispatch as cargo equal quan¬ 
tities of soft and hard coal for R. U. R., the 
same to be credited as part payment of the 
amount due to us. We beg to remain, for 
Rossum’s Universal Robots, Yours truly*” 
[Sulla repeats the rapid typing .] Ready? 

Sulla. Yes. 

Domin. Another letter. “Friedrichswerks, 
Hamburg, Germany. We beg to acknowledge 
receipt of order for fifteen thousand Robots.” 
[Telephone rings.~\ Hello! This is the Cen¬ 
tral Office. Yes. Certainly. Well, send them 
a wire. Good. [Hangs up telephone .] Where 
did I leave off? 
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Sulla. “We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
order for fifteen thousand Robots.” 

Domin. Fifteen thousand R. Fifteen thou¬ 
sand R. [ Enter Marius.] 

Domin. Well, what is it? 

Marius. There’s a lady, sir, asking to see 
you. 

Domin. A lady? Who is she? 

Marius. I don’t know, sir. She brings this 
card of introduction. 

Domin. [Reads the cardl] Ah, from Presi¬ 
dent Glory. Ask her to come in. 

Marius. Please step this way. 

[Enter Helena Glory. Exit Marius.] 
Helena. How do you do? 

Domin. How do you do? [ Standing up .] 
What can I do for you? 

Helena. You are Mr. Domin, the General 
Manager? 

Domin. I am. 

Helena. I have come- 

Domin. With President Glory’s card. That 
is quite sufficient. 

Helena. President Glory is my father. I 
am Helena Glory. 

Domin. Miss Glory, this is such a great 
honor for us to be allowed to welcome our 

great President’s daughter, that- 

Helena. That you can’t show me the 
door? 

Domin. Please sit down. Sulla, you may 
go. [ Exit Sulla.] 

Domin. [Sitting down.'] How can I be of 
service to you, Miss Glory? 

Helena. I have come- 

Domin. To have a look at our famous 
works where people are manufactured. Like 
all visitors. Well, there is no objection. 

Helena. I thought it was forbidden to- 

Domin. “To enter the factory?” Yes, of 
course. Everybody comes here with some 
one’s visiting card, Miss Glory. 

Helena. And you show them- 

Domin. Only certain things. The manu¬ 
facture of artificial people is a secret process. 

Helena. If you only knew how enormously 
that- 

Domin. “Interests me?” Europe’s talking 
about nothing else. 

Helena. Why don’t you let me finish 
speaking? 

Domin. I beg your pardon. Did you want 
to say something different? 

Helena. I only wanted to ask- 

Domin .. Whether I could make a special 
exception in your case and show you our fac¬ 
tory. Why, certainly, Miss Glory. 

Helena. How do you know I wanted to 
say that? 

Domin. They all do. But we shall con¬ 


sider it a special honor to show you more 
than we do the rest. 

Helena. Thank you. 

Domin. But you must agree not to divulge 
the least . . . 

Helena. [Standing up and giving him her 
hand.] My word of honor. 

Domin. Thank you. Won’t you raise your 
veil? 

Helena. Of course. You want to see 
whether I’m a spy or not. I beg your pardon. 

Domin. What is it? 

Helena. Would you mind releasing my 
hand? 

Domin. [Releasing it.] I beg your pardon. 

Helena. [Raising her veil.] How cautious 
you have to be here, don’t you? 

Domin. [Observing her with deep inter¬ 
est.] H’m, of course—we—that is- 

Helena. But what is it? What’s the mat¬ 
ter? 

Domin. I’m remarkably pleased. Did you 
have a pleasant crossing? 

Helena. Yes. 

Domin. No difficulty? 

Helena. Why? 

Domin. What I mean to say is—you’re so 
young. 

Helena. May we go straight into the fac¬ 
tory? 

Domin. Yes. Twenty-two, I think. 

Helena. Twenty-two what? 

Domin . Years. 

Helena. Twenty-one. Why do you want 
to know? 

Domin. Because—as— [With enthusiasm.] 
You will make a long St&y, won’t you? 

Helena. That depends on how much of the 
factory you show me. 

Domin. Oh, hang the factory. Oh, no, no, 
you shall see everything, Miss Glory. In¬ 
deed you shall. Won’t you sit down? 

Helena. [Crossing to couch and sitting.] 
Thank you. 

Domin. But first would you like to hear 
the story of the invention? 

Helena. Yes, indeed. 

Domin. [Observes Helena with rapture 
and reels off rapidly.] It was in the year 
1920 that old Rossum, the great physiologist, 
who was then quite a young scientist, took 
himself to this distant island for the purpose 
of studying the ocean fauna. Full stop. On 
this occasion he attempted by chemical syn¬ 
thesis to imitate the living matter known as 
protoplasm until he suddenly discovered a 
substance which behaved exactly like living 
matter although its chemical composition was 
different. That was in the year 1932, exactly 
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four hundred and forty years after the dis¬ 
covery of America. Whew! 

Helena. Do you know that by heart? 

Domin. Yes. You see physiology is not in 
my line. Shall I go on? 

Helena. Yes, please. 

Domin. And then, Miss Glory, old Rossum 
wrote the following among his chemical speci¬ 
mens: “Nature has found only one method of 
organizing living matter. There is, however, 
another method, more simple, flexible, and 
rapid, which has not yet occurred to nature 
at all. This second process by which life can 
be developed was discovered by me today.” 
Now imagine him, Miss Glory, writing those 
wonderful words over some colloidal mess 
that a dog wouldn’t look at. Imagine him 
sitting over a test tube, and thinking how 
the whole tree of life would grow from it; 
how all animals would proceed from it, begin¬ 
ning with some sort of beetle and ending with 
a man. A man of different substance from 
us. Miss Glory, that was a tremendous mo¬ 
ment! 

Helena. Well? 

Domin. Now, the thing was how to get the 
life out of the test tubes, and hasten develop¬ 
ment and form organs, bones and nerves, and 
so on, and find such substances as catalytics, 
enzymes, hormones, and so forth, in short— 
you understand? 

Helena. Not much, I’m afraid. 

Domin. Never mind. You see with the 
help of his tinctures he could make whatever 
he wanted. He could have produced a Me¬ 
dusa with the brain of a Socrates or a worm 
fifty yards long. But being without a grain 
of humor, he took it into his head to make 
a vertebrate or perhaps a man. This artificial 
living matter of his had a raging thirst for 
life. It didn’t mind being sewn or mixed 
together. That couldn’t be done with natural 
albumen. And that’s how he set about it. 

Helena. About what? 

Domin. About imitating nature. First of 
all he tried making an artificial dog. That 
took him several years and resulted in a sort 
of stunted calf which died in a few days. I’ll 
show it to you in the museum. And then 
old Rossum started on the manufacture of 
man. 

Helena. And I must divulge this to no¬ 
body? 

Domin. To nobody in the world. 

Helena. What a pity that it’s to be found 
in all the school books of both Europe and 
America. 

Domin. Yes. But do you know what isn’t 
in the school books? That old Rossum was 
mad. Seriously, Miss Glory, you must keep 


this to yourself. The old crank wanted ac¬ 
tually to make people. 

Helena. But you do make people. 

Domin . Approximately, Miss Glory. But 
old Rossum meant it literally. He wanted to 
become a sort of scientific substitute for God. 
He was a fearful materialist, and that’s why 
he did it all. His sole purpose was nothing 
more nor leos than to prove that God was no 
longer necessary. Do you know anything 
about anatomy? 

Helena. Very little. 

Domin. Neither do I. Well, he then de¬ 
cided to manufacture everything as in the 
human body. I’ll show you in the museum 
the bungling attempt it took him ten years 
to produce. It was to have been a man, but 
it lived for three days only. Then up came 
young Rossum, an engineer. He was a won¬ 
derful fellow, Miss Glory. When he saw 
what a mess of it the old man was making, he 
said: “It’s absurd to spend ten years making 
a man. If you can’t make him quicker than 
nature, you might as well shut up shop.” 
Then he set about learning anatomy himself. 

Helena. There’s nothing about that in the 
school books. 

Domin. No. The school books are full of 
paid advertisements, and rubbish at that 
What the school books say about the united 
efforts of the two great Rossums is all a fairy 
tale. They used to have dreadful rows. The 
old atheist hadn’t the slightest conception 
of industrial matters, and the end of it was 
that young Rossum shut him up in some 
laboratory or other and let him fritter the 
time away with his monstrosities, while he 
himself started on the business from an en¬ 
gineer’s point of view. Old Rossum cursed 
him and before he died he managed to botch 
up two physiological horrors. Then one day 
they found him dead in the laboratory. And 
that’s his whole story. 

Helena. And what about the young man? 

Domin. Well, any one who has looked into 
human anatomy will have seen at once that 
man is too complicated, and that a good en¬ 
gineer could make him more simple. So 
young Rossum began to overhaul anatomy 
and tried to see what could be left out e or 
simplified. In short—but this isn’t bormg 
you, Miss Glory? 

Helena. No, indeed. You’re—it’s awfully 
interesting. 

Domin. So young Rossum said to himself: 
“A man is something that feels happy, plays 
the piano, likes going for a walk, and, in fact, 
wants to do a whole lot of things that are 
really unnecessary.” 

Helena . Ob. 
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Domin . That are unnecessary when he 
wants, let us say, to weave or count. Do you 
play the piano? 

Helena. Yes. 

Domin . That's good. But a working ma¬ 
chine must not play the piano, must not feel 
happy, must not do a whole lot of other 
things. A gasoline motor must not have tas¬ 
sels or ornaments, Miss Glory. And to manu¬ 
facture artificial workers is the same thing as 
to manufacture gasoline motors. The process 
must be of the simplest, and the product of 
the best from a practical point of view. What 
sort of worker do you think is the best from 
a practical point ot view? 

Helena. What? 

Domin. What sort of worker do you think 
is the best from a practical point of view? 

Helena. Perhaps the one who is most 
honest and hard-working. 

Domin. No; the one that is the cheapest. 
The one whose requirements are the smallest. 
Young Rossum invented a worker with the 
minimum amount of requirements. He had 
to simplify him. He rejected everything that 
did not contribute directly to the progress of 
work—everything that makes man more ex¬ 
pensive. In fact, he rejected man and made 
the Robot. My dear Miss Glory, the Robots 
are not people. Mechanically they are more 
perfect than we are, they have an enormously 
developed intelligence, but they have no soul. 

Helena. How do you know they’ve no 
soul? 

Domin. Have you ever seen what a Robot 
looks like inside? 

Helena. No. 

Domin. Very neat, very simple. Really, a 
beautiful piece of work. Not much in it, but 
everything in flawless order. The product of 
an engineer is technically at a higher pitch 
of perfection than a product of nature. 

Helena. But man is supposed to be the 
product of God. 

Domin. All the worse. God hasn’t the 
least notion of modem engineering. Would 
you believe that young Rossum then pro¬ 
ceeded to play at being God? 

Helena. How do you mean? 

Domin. He began to manufacture Super- 
Robots. Regular giants they were. He tried 
to make them twelve feet tall. But you 
wouldn’t believe what a failure they were. 

Helena. A failure? 

Domin. Yes. For no reason at all their 
limbs used to keep snapping off. Evidently 
our planet is too small for giants. Now we 
only make Robots of normal size and of very 
high class human finish. 

Helena. I saw the first Robots at home. 


The town council bought them for—I mean 
engaged them for work. 

Domin. Bought them, dear Miss Glory. 
Robots are bought and sold. 

Helena. These were employed as street 
sweepers. I saw them sweeping. They were 
so strange and quiet. 

Domin. Rossums’ Universal Robot factory 
doesn’t produce a uniform brand of Robots. 
We have Robots of finer and coarser grades. 
The best will live about twenty years. 

[He rings for Marius.] 

Helena. Then they die? 

Domin. Yes, they get used up. 

[Enter Marius.] 

Domin. Marius, bring in samples of the 
Manual Labor Robot. [Exit Marius.] 

Domin. I’ll show you specimens of the two 
extremes. This first grade is comparatively 
inexpensive and is made in vast quantities. 
[Marius reenters with two Manual 
Labor Robots.] 

Domin. There you are; as powerful as a 
small tractor. Guaranteed to have average 
intelligence. That will do, Marius. 

[Marius exits with Robots.] 

Helena. They make me feel so strange. 

Domin. [#wgs.] Did you see my new 
typist? [He rings for Sulla.] 

Helena. I didn’t notice her. [Enter Sulla.] 

Domin. Sulla, let Miss Glory see you. 

Helena. So pleased to meet you. You 
must find it terribly dull in this out-of-the' 
way spot, don’t you? 

Sulla. I don’t know, Miss Glory. 

Helena. Where do you come from? 

Sulla. From the factory. 

Helena. Oh, you were born there? 

Sulla. I was made there. 

Helena. What? 

Domin. [. Laughing ,.] Sulla is a Robot, best 
grade. 

Helena. Oh, I beg your pardon. 

Domin. Sulla isn’t angry. See, Miss Glory, 
the kind of skin we make. [Feels the skin on 
Sulla’s face.] Feel her face. 

Helena. Oh, no, no. 

Domin. You wouldn’t know that she’s 
made of different material from us, would 
you? Turn round, Sulla. 

Helena. Oh, stop, stop. 

Domin. Talk to Miss Glory, Sulla. 

Sulla. Please sit down. [Helena sits.'] 
Did you have a pleasant crossing? 

Helena. Oh, yes, certainly. 

Sulla. Don’t go back on the Amelia, Miss 
Glory. The barometer is falling steadily. 
Wait for the Pennsylvania . That’s a good, 
powerful vessel. 

Domin. What’s its speed? 
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Sulla. Twenty knots. Fifty thousand tons. 
One of the latest vessels, Miss Glory. 

Helena . Thank you. 

Sulla . A crew of fifteen hundred, Captain 
Harpy, eight boilers- 

Domin. That’ll do, Sulla. Now show us 
your knowledge of French. 

Helena. You know French? 

Sulla . 1 Know four languages. I can write: 
Dear Sir, Monsieur, Geehrter Herr, Cteny 
pane. 

Helena. [Jumping up."] Oh, that’s absurd! 
Sulla isn’t a Robot. Sulla is a girl like me. 
Sulla, this is outrageous! Why do you take 
part in such a hoax? 

Sulla. I am a Robot. 

Helena. No, no, you are not telling the 
truth. I know they’ve forced you to do it 
for an advertisement. Sulla, you are a girl 
like me, aren’t you? 

Domin. I’m sorry, Miss Glory. Sulla is a 
Robot. 

Helena. It’s a lie! 

Domin. What? [Rmgs.] Excuse me, Miss 
Glory; then I must convince you. 

[Enter Marius.] 

Domin. Marius, take Sulla into the dis¬ 
secting room, and tell them to open her up 
at once. 

Helena. Where? 

Domin. Into the dissecting room. When 
they’ve cut her open, you can go and have a 
look. 

Helena. No, no! 

Domin. Excuse me, you spoke of lies. 

Helena. You wouldn’t have her killed? 

Domin. You can’t kill machines. 

Helena. Don’t be afraid, Sulla, I won’t let 
you go. Tell me, my dear, are they always 
so cruel to you? You mustn’t put up with it, 
Sulla. You mustn’t. 

Sulla. I am a Robot. 

Helena. That doesn’t matter. Robots are 
just as good as we are. Sulla, you wouldn’t 
let yourself be cut to pieces? 

Sulla. Yes. 

Helena. Oh, you’re not afraid of death, 
then? 

Sulla. I cannot tell, Miss Glory. 

Helena. Do you know what would hap¬ 
pen to you in there? 

Sulla. Yes, I should cease to move. 

Helena. How dreadful! 

Domin. Marius, tell Miss Glory what you 
are. 

Marius . Marius, the Robot. 

Domin. Would you take Sulla into the dis¬ 
secting room? 

Marius. Yes. 

Domin . Would you be sorry for her? 


Marius. I cannot tell. 

Domin. What would happen to her? 

Marius. She would cease to move. They 
would put her into the stamping-mill. 

Domin. That is death, Marius. Aren’t you 
afraid of death? 

Marius. No. 

Domin. You see, Miss Glory, the Robots 
have no interest in life. They have no enjoy¬ 
ments. They are less than so much grass. 

Helena. Oh, stop. Send them away. 

Domin. Marius, Sulla, you may go. 

[Exeunt Sulla and Marius.] 

Helena. How terrible! It’s outrageous 
what you are doing. 

Domin. Why outrageous? 

Helena. I don’t know, but it is. Why do 
you call her Sulla? 

Domin. Isn’t it a nice name? 

Helena. It’s a man’s name. Sulla was a 
Roman general. 

Domin. Oh, we thought that Marius and 
Sulla were lovers. 

Helena. Marius and Sulla were generals 
and fought against each other in the year— 
I’ve forgotten now. 

Domin. Come here to the window. 

Helena. What? 

Domin. Come here. What do you see? 

Helena. Bricklayers. 

Domin. Robots. All our work people are 
Robots. And down there, can you see any¬ 
thing? 

Helena. Some sort of office. 

Domin. A counting house. And in it- 

Helena. A lot of officials. 

Domin. Robots. All our officials are 

Robots. And when you see the factory- 

[Factory whistle blows.] 

Domin. Noon. We have to blow the 
whistle because the Robots don’t know when 
to stop work. In two hours I will show you 
the kneading trough. 

Helena. Kneading trough? 

Domin. The pestle for beating up the 
paste. In each one we mix the ingredients for 
a thousand Robots at one operation. Then 
there are the vats for the preparation of 
liver, brains, and so on. Then you will see 
the bone factory. After that I’ll show you 
the spinning-mill. 

Helena. Spinning-mill? 

Domin. Yes. For weaving nerves and 
veins. Miles and miles of digestive tubes 
pass through it at a time. 

Helena. Mayn’t we talk about something 
else? 

Domin. Perhaps it would be better. There’s 
only a handful of us among a hundred thou¬ 
sand Robots, and not one woman. We talk 
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about nothing but the factory all day, every 
day. It’s as if we were under a curse, Miss 
Glory. 

Helena . I’m sorry I said that you were 
lying. [A knock at the door .] 

Domin. Come in. 

[From the right enter Mr. Fabry, Dr. 

Gall, Dr. Hallemeier, Mr. Alquist.] 
Dr. Gall. I beg your pardon, I hope we 
don’t intrude. 

Domin . Come in. Miss Glory, here are 
Alquist, Fabry, Gall, Hallemeier. This is 
President Glory’s daughter. 

Helena . How do you do? 

Fabry . We had no idea- 

Dr. Gall. Highly honored, I’m sure- 

Alquist. Welcome, Miss Glory. 

[Busman rushes in from the right.] 
Busman. Hello, what’s up? 

Domin. Come in, Busman. This is Bus¬ 
man, Miss Glory. This is President Glory’s 
daughter. 

Busman. By jove, that’s fine! Miss Glory, 
may we send a cablegram to the papers about 
your arrival? 

Helena. No, no, please don’t. 

Domin. Sit down please, Miss Glory. 

Busman. Allow me- 

[Dragging up armchairs.] 

Dr. Gall. Please-- 

Fabry. Excuse me- 

Alquist. What sort of a crossing did you 
have? 

Dr. Gall. Are you going to stay long? 
Fabry. What do you think of the factory, 
Miss Glory ? 

Hallemeier . Did you come over on the 

Amelia ? 

Domin. Be quiet and let Miss Glory speak. 
Helena. [To Domin.] What am I to speak 
to them about? 

Domin. Anything you like. 

Helena. Shall . . . may I speak quite 
frankly? 

Domin. Why, of course. 

Helena. [ Wavering, then in desperate reso¬ 
lution.] Tell me, doesn’t it ever distress you 
the way you are treated? 

Fabry. By whom, may I ask? 
pelena. Why, everybody. 

Alquist. Treated? 

Dr. Gall. What makes you think-? 

, Helena. Don’t you feel that you might be 
living a better life? 

Dr. Gall. Well, that depends on what you 
mean, Miss Glory. 

Helena. I mean that it’s perfectly out¬ 
rageous. It’s terrible. [Standing up.] The 
whole of Europe is talking about the way 
you’re being treated. That’s why I came 


here, to see for myself; and it’s a thousand 
times worse than could have been imagined. 
How can you put up with it? 

Alquist. Put up with what? 

Helena. Good heavens, you are living 
creatures, just like us, like the whole of 
Europe, like the whole world. It’s disgrace¬ 
ful that you must live like this. 

Busman. Good gracious, Miss Glory. 

Fabry. Well, she’s not far wrong. We 
live here just like red Indians. 

Helena. Worse than red Indians. May I, 
oh, may I call you brothers? 

Busman. Why not? 

Helena. Brothers, I have not come here 
as the President’s daughter. I have come 
on behalf of the Humanity League. Brothers, 
the Humanity League now has over two 
hundred thousand members. Two hundred 
thousand people are on your side, and offer 
you their help. 

Busman. Two hundred thousand people! 
Miss Glory, that’s a tidy lot. Not bad. 

Fabry. I’m always telling you there’s 
nothing like good old Europe. You see, 
they’ve not forgotten us. They’re offering 
us help. 

Dr. Gall. What help? A theater, for in¬ 
stance? 

Hallemeier. An orchestra? 

Helena. More than that. 

Alquist. Just you? 

Helena. Oh, never mind about me. I’ll 
stay as long as it is necessary. 

Busman. By Jove, that’s good. 

Alquist. Domin, I’m going to get the best 
room ready for Miss Glory. 

Domin. Just a minute. I’m afraid that 
Miss Glory is of the opinion that she has 
been talking to Robots. 

Helena. Of course. 

Domin. I’m sorry. These gentlemen are 
human beings just like us. 

Helena. You’re not Robots? 

Busman. Not Robots. 

Hallemeier. Robots indeed! 

Dr. Gall. No, thanks. 

Fabry. Upon my honor, Miss Glory, we 
aren’t Robots. 

Helena. [To Domin.] Then why did you 
tell me that all your officials are Robots? 

Domin. Yes, the officials, but not the man¬ 
agers. Allow me, Miss Glory: this is Mr. 
Fabry, General Technical Manager of 
R.U.R.; Dr. Gall, Head of the Physiological 
and Experimental Department; Dr. Halle¬ 
meier, Head of the Institute for the Psycho¬ 
logical Training of Robots; Consul Busman, 
General Business Manager; and Alquist, 
Head of the Building Department of R.U.R. 
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Alquist . Just a builder. 

Helena. Excuse me, gentlemen, for—for— 
Have I done something dreadful? 

Alquist. Not at all, Miss Glory. Please 
sit down. 

Helena . I'm a stupid girl. Send me back 
by the first ship. 

Dr. Gall. Not for anything in the world, 
Miss Glory. Why should we send you 
back? 

Helena. Because you know I've come to 
disturb your Robots for you. 

Dotnin. My dear Miss Glory, we've had 
close upon a hundred saviors and prophets 
here. Every ship brings us some. Mission¬ 
aries, anarchists, Salvation Army, all sorts. 
It's astonishing what a number of churches 
and idiots there are in the world. 

Helena. And you let them speak to the 
Robots? 

Domin. So far we've let them all, why 
not? The Robots remember everything, but 
that's all. They don't even laugh at what 
the people say. Really, it is quite incredible. 
If it would amuse you, Miss Glory, I’ll take 
you over to the Robot warehouse. It holds 
about three hundred thousand of them. 

Busman. Three hundred and forty-seven 
thousand. 

Domin. Good! And you can say whatever 
you like to them. You can read the Bible, 
recite the multiplication table, whatever you 
please. You can even preach to them about 
human rights. 

Helena. Oh, I think that if you were to 
show them a little love- 

Fabry. Impossible, Miss Glory. Nothing 
is harder to like than a Robot. 

Helena . What do you make them for, 
then? 

Busman. Ha, ha, ha, that's good! What 
are Robots made for? 

Fabry. For work, Miss Glory! One Robot 
can replace two and a half workmen. The 
human machine, Miss Glory, was terribly 
imperfect. It had to be removed sooner or 
later. 

Busman. It was too expensive. 

Fabry. It was not effective. It no longer 
answers the requirements of modern engi¬ 
neering. Nature has no idea of keeping pace 
with modem labor. For example: from a 
technical point of view, the whole of child¬ 
hood is a sheer absurdity. So much time lost. 
And then again- 

Helena. Oh, no! No! 

Fabry. Pardon me. But kindly tell me 
what is the real aim of your League—the 
... the Humanity League. 

Helena. Its real purpose is to—to protect 


the Robots—and—and ensure good treat¬ 
ment for them. 

Fabry . Not a bad object, either. A ma¬ 
chine has to be treated properly. Upon my 
soul, I approve of that. I don't like dam¬ 
aged articles. Please, Miss Glory, enroll us 
all as contributing, or regular, or foundation 
members of your League. 

Helena . No, you don't understand me. 
What we really want is to—to liberate the 
Robots. 

Hallemeier. How do you propose to do 
that? 

Helena. They are to be—to be dealt with 
like human beings. 

Hallemeier. Aha. I suppose they're to 
vote? To drink beer? to order us about? 

Helena. Why shouldn't they drink beer? 

Hallemeier . Perhaps they’re even to re¬ 
ceive wages? 

Helena. Of course they are. 

Hallemeier. Fancy that, now! And what 
would they do with their wages, pray? 

Helena. They would buy—what they need 
. . . what pleases them. 

Hallemeier. That would be very nice, Miss 
Glory, only there's nothing that does please 
the Robots. Good heavens, what are they 
to buy? You can feed them on pineapples, 
straw, whatever you like. It's all the same 
to them, they’ve no appetite at all. They’ve 
no interest in anything, Miss Glory. Why, 
hang it all, nobody’s ever yet seen a Robot 
smile. 

Helena . Why . . . why don’t you make 
them happier? 

Hallemeier. That wouldn’t do, Miss Glory. 
They are only workmen. 

Helena. Oh, but they're so intelligent. 

Hallemeier. Confoundedly so, but they're 
nothing else. They've no will of their own. 
No passion. No soul. 

Helena. No love? 

Hallemeier. Love? Rather not. Robots 
don't love. Not even themselves. 

Helena. Nor defiance? 

Hallemeier. Defiance? I don’t know. 
Only rarely, from time to time. 

Helena . What? 

Hallemeier. Nothing particular. Occa¬ 
sionally they seem to go off their heads. 
Something like epilepsy, you know. It's 
called Robot's cramp. They'll suddenly sling 
down everything they're holding, stand still, 
gnash their teeth—and then they have to go 
into the stamping-mill. It's evidently some 
breakdown in the mechanism. 

Domin. A flaw in the works that has to 
be removed. 

Helena. No, no, that’s the soul. 
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Fabry. Do you think that the soul first 
shows itself by a gnashing of teeth? 

Helena. Perhaps it’s a sort of revolt. 
Perhaps it’s just a sign that there’s a strug¬ 
gle within. Oh, if you could infuse them 
with it! 

Domin. That’ll be remedied, Miss Glory. 
Dr. Gall is just making some experi¬ 
ments— 

Dr. Gall. Not with regard to that, Domin. 
At present I am making pain-nerves. 

Helena. Pain-nerves? 

Dr. Gall. Yes, the Robots feel practically 
no bodily pain. You see, young Rossum pro¬ 
vided them with too limited a nervous sys¬ 
tem. We must introduce suffering. 

Helena. Why do you want to cause them 
pain? 

Dr. Gall. For industrial reasons, Miss 
Glory. Sometimes a Robot does damage to 
himself because it doesn’t hurt him. He 
puts his hand into the machine, breaks his 
finger, smashes his head, it’s all the same to 
him. We must provide them with pain. 
That’s an automatic protection against dam¬ 
age. 

Helena. Will they be happier when they 
feel pain? 

Dr. Gall. On the contrary; but they will 
be more perfect from a technical point of 
view. 

Helena. Why don’t you create a soul for 
them? 

Dr. Gall. That’s not in our power. 

Fabry . That’s not in our interest. 

Busman. That would increase the cost of 
production. Hang it all, my dear young lady, 
we turn them out at such a cheap rate. A 
hundred and fifty dollars each fully dressed, 
and fifteen years ago they cost ten thousand. 
Five years ago we used to buy the clothes 
for them. Today we have our own weaving 
mill, and now we even export cloth five times 
cheaper than other factories. What do you 
pay a yard for cloth, Miss Glory? 

Helena. I don’t know really, I’ve forgot¬ 
ten. 

Busman. Good gracious, and you want to 
found a Humanity League? It only costs a 
third now, Miss Glory. All prices are today 
a tliird of what they were and they’ll fall 
still more, lower, lower, like that. 

Helena. I don’t understand. 

Busman. Why, bless you, Miss Glory, it 
means that the cost of labor has fallen. A 
Robot, food and all, costs three quarters of 
a cent per hour. That’s mighty important, 
you know. All factories will go pop like 
chestnuts if they don’t at once buy Robots 
to lower the cost of production. 


Helena. And get rid of fheir workmen? 

Busman. Of course. But in the meantime, 
we’ve dumped five hundred thousand tropi¬ 
cal Robots down on the Argentine pampas to 
grow corn. Would you mind telling me how 
much you pay a pound for bread? 

Helena. I’ve no idea. 

Busman. Well, I’ll tell you. It now costs 
two cents in good old Europe. A pound of 
bread for two cents, and the Humanity 
League knows nothing about it. Miss Glory, 
you don’t realize that even that’s too ex¬ 
pensive. Why, in five years’ time I’ll 
wager- 

Helena. What? 

Busman. That the cost of everything won’t 
be a tenth of what it is now. Why, in five 
years we’ll be up to our ears in corn and 
everything else. 

Alquist. Yes, and all the workers through¬ 
out the world will be unemployed. 

Domin. Yes, Alquist, they will. Yes, Miss 
Glory, they will. But in ten years Rossum’s 
Universal Robots will produce so much com, 
so much cloth, so much everything, that 
things will be practically without price. There 
will be no poverty. All work will be done 
by living machines. Everybody will be free 
from worry and liberated from the degrada¬ 
tion of labor. Everybody will live only to 
perfect himself. 

Helena. Will he? 

Domin. Of course. It’s bound to happen. 
But then the servitude of man to man and 
the enslavement of man to matter will cease. 
Of course, terrible things may happen at 
first, but that simply can’t be avoided. No¬ 
body will get bread at the price of life and 
hatred. The Robots will wash the feet of 
the beggar and prepare a bed for him in his 
house. 

Alquist. Domin, Domin. What you say 
sounds too much like Paradise. There was 
something good in service and something 
great in humility. There was some kind of 
virtue in toil and weariness. 

Domin. Perhaps. But we cannot reckon 
with what is lost when we start out to trans¬ 
form the world. Man shall be free and 
supreme; he shall have no other aim, no other 
labor, no other care than to perfect himself. 
He shall serve neither matter nor man. He 
will not be a machine and a device for pro¬ 
duction. He will be Lord of creation. 

Busman. Amen. 

Fabry. So be it. 

Helena. You have bewildered me—I should 
like—I should like to believe this. 

Dr. Gall. You are younger than we are, 
Miss Glory. You will live to see it. 
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Hallemeier. True. Don’t you think Miss 
Glory might lunch with us? 

Dr. Gall. Of course. Domin, ask on behalf 
of us all. 

Domin. Miss Glory, will you do us the 
honor? 

Helena. When you know why I’ve come 

Fabry. For the League of Humanity, Miss 
Glory. 

Helena. Oh, in that case, perhaps- 

Fabry. That’s fine! Miss Glory, excuse 
me for five minutes. 

Dr. Gall. Pardon me, too, dear Miss 
Glory. 

Busman. I won’t be long. 

Hallemeier. We’re all very glad you’ve 
come. 

Busman. We’ll be back in exactly five 
minutes. 

[All rush out except Domin and 
Helena.] 

Helena. What have they all gone off for? 

Domin. To cook, Miss Glory. 

Helena. To cook what? 

Domin. Lunch. The Robots do our cook¬ 
ing for us and as they’ve no taste it’s not 
altogether— Hallemeier is awfully good at 
grills and Gall can make a kind of sauce, 
and Busman knows all about omelettes. 

Helena. What a feast! And what’s the 
specialty of Mr.-your builder? 

Domin. Alquist? Nothing. He only lays 
the table. And Fabry will get together a 
little fruit. Our cuisine is very modest, Miss 
Glory. 

Helena. I wanted to ask you some¬ 
thing— 

Domin. And I wanted to ask you some¬ 
thing, too. [Looking at watch.] Five min¬ 
utes. 

Helena. What did you want to ask me? 

Domin. Excuse me, you asked first. 

Helena. Perhaps it’s silly of me, but why 
do you manufacture female Robots when— 
when- 

Domin. When sex means nothing to them? 

Helena . Yes. 

Domin. There’s a certain demand for 
them, you see. Servants, saleswomen, stenog¬ 
raphers. People are used to it. 

Helena. But—but, tell me, are the Robots 
male and female mutually—completely with¬ 
out— 

Domin. Completely indifferent to each 
other, Miss Glory. There’s no sign of any 
affection between them. 

Helena. Oh, that’s terrible. 

Domin. Why? 

Helena . It’s so unnatural. One doesn’t 


know whether to be disgusted or to hate 
them, or perhaps- 

Domin. To pity them? 

Helena. That’s more like it. What did you 
want to ask me about? 

Domin. I should like to ask you, Miss 
Helena, whether you will marry me? 

Helena. What? 

Domin. Will you be my wife? 

Helena. No! The idea! 

Domin. [Looking at his watch.] Another 
three minutes. If you won’t marry me you’ll 
have to marry one of the other five. 

Helena . But why should I? 

Domin. Because they’re all going to ask 
you in turn. 

Helena. How could they dare do such a 
thing? 

Domin. I’m very sorry, Miss Glory. It 
seems they’ve all fallen in love with you. 

Helena. Please don’t let them. I’ll—I’ll 
go away at once. 

Domin. Helena, you wouldn’t be so cruel 
as to refuse us. 

Helena. But, but—I can’t marry all six. 

Domin. No, but one anyhow. If you don’t 
want me, marry Fabry. 

Helena. I won’t. 

Domin. Dr. Gall. 

Helena. I don’t want any of you. 

Domin. [Again looking at his watch.] 
Another two minutes. 

Helena. I think you’d marry any woman 
who came here. 

Domin. Plenty of them have come, Helena. 

Helena. Young? 

Domin. Yes. 

Helena. Why didn’t you marry one of 
them? 

Domin. Because I didn’t lose my head. 
Until today. Then, as soon as you lifted 
your veil- 

[Helena turns her head away.] 

Domin. Another minute. 

Helena. But I don’t want you, I tell you. 

Domin. [Laying both hands on her 
shoulders.] One more minute! Now you 
either have to look me straight in the eye 
and say “No,” violently, and then I’ll leave 

you alone—or- % 

[Helena looks at him.] 

Helena. [Turning away.] You’re mad! 

Domin. A man has to be a bit mad, 
Helena. That’s the best thing about him. 

Helena. You are—you a r e - - 

Domin. Well? 

Helena. Don’t, you’re hurting me. 

Domin. The last chance, Helena. Now, of 
never- 

Helena. But—but, Harry- 
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[He embraces and kisses her. Knocking 
at the door.] 

Domin . [Releasing her.] Come in. 

[Enter Busman, Dr. Gall, and Halle- 
meier in kitchen aprons. Fabry with a 
bouquet and Alquist with a napkin over 
his arm.] 

Domin . Have you finished your job? 


Busman. Yes. 

Domin. So have we. 

[For a moment the men stand non* 
plussed; but as soon as they realize 
what Domin means they rush forward, 
congratulating Helena and Domin as 
the curtain falls.] 


ACT II 


Helena’s drawing room . On the left a baize 
door, and a door to the music room, on 
the right a door to Helena’s bedroom. 
In the center are windows looking out 
on the sea and the harbor. A table with 
odds and ends , a sofa and chairs, a 
writing table with an electric lamp , on 
the right a fireplace. On a small table 
back of the sofa , a small reading lamp. 
The whole drawing room in all its de¬ 
tails is of a modern and purely feminine 
character. Ten years have elapsed since 
Act I. 

[Domin, Fabry, Hallemeir enter on 
tiptoe from the left, each carrying a 
potted plant.] 

Hallemeier. [Putting down his flower and 
indicating the door to right.] Still asleep? 
Well, as long as she’s asleep, she can’t worry 
about it. 

Domin. She knows nothing about it. 

Fabry. [Putting plant on writing desk.] 
I certainly hope nothing happens today. 

Hallemeier. For goodness’ sake drop it 
all. Look, Harry, this is a fine cyclamen, 
isn’t it? A new sort, my latest—Cyclamen 
Helena. 

Domin. [Looking out of the window.] 
No signs of the ship. Things must be pretty 
bad. 

Hallemeier. Be quiet. Suppose she heard 
you. 

# Domin. Well, anyway, the Ultimus ar¬ 
rived just in time. 

Rabry. You really think that today-? 

Domin. I don’t know. Aren’t the flowers 
fine? 

Hallemeier. These are my new primroses. 
And this is my new jasmine. I’ve discovered 
a wonderful way of developing flowers 
quickly. Splendid varieties, too. Next year 
I’ll be developing marvellous ones. 

Domin. What . . . next year? 

Fabry . I’d give a good deal to know what’s 
happening at Havre with- 


Domin . Keep quiet. 

Helena. [Calling from right.] Nana! 

Domin. She’s awake. Out you go. 

[All go out on tiptoe through upper 
left door. Enter Nana from lower left 
door.] 

Nana. Horrid mess! Pack of heathens. 
If I had my say I’d- 

Helena. [Backwards in the doorway.] 
Nana, come and do up my dress. 

Nana. I’m coming. So you’re up at last. 
[Fastening Helena’s dress.] My gracious, 
what brutes! 

Helena. Who? 

Nana. If you want to turn around, then 
turn around, but I shan’t fasten you up. 

Helena. What are you grumbling about 
now? 

Nana. These dreadful creatures, these 
heathen- 

Helena. The Robots? 

Nana. I wouldn’t even call them by name. 

Helena. What’s happened? 

Nana. Another of them here has caught 
it. He began to smash up the statues and 
pictures in the drawing room, gnashed his 
teeth, foamed at the mouth—quite mad. 
Worse than an animal. 

Helena. Which of them caught it? 

Nana. The one—well, he hasn’t got any 
Christian name. The one in charge of the 
library. 

Helena. Radius? 

Nana. That’s him. My goodness, I’m 
scared of them. A spider doesn’t scare me 
as much as them. 

Helena. But, Nana, Pm surprised you’re 
not sorry for them. 

Nana. Why, you’re scared of them, too! 
You know you are. Why else did you bring 
me here? 

Helena. I’m not scared, really I’m not, 
Nana. I’m only sorry for them. 

Nana. You’re scared. Nobody could help 
being scared. Why, the dog’s scared of them: 
he won’t take a scrap of meat out of their 
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hands. He draws in his tail and howls when 
he knows they’re about. 

Helena . The dog has no sense. 

Nana. He’s better than them, and he 
knows it. Even the horse shies when he 
meets them. They don’t have any young, and 
a dog has young, every one has young- 

Helena . Please fasten up my dress, Nana. 

Nana. I say it’s against God’s will to- 

Helena. What is it that smells so nice? 

Nana. Flowers. 

Helena. What for? 

Nana. Now you can turn around. 

Helena. Oh, aren’t they lovely? Look, 
Nana. What’s happening today? 

Nana. It ought to be the end of the world. 

[j Enter Domin.] 

Helena. Oh, hello, Harry. Harry, why all 
these flowers? 

Domin. Guess. 

Helena. Well, it’s not my birthday! 

Domin. Better than that. 

Helena. I don’t know. Tell me. 

Domin. It’s ten years ago today since you 
came here. 

Helena. Ten years? Today- Why- 

[They embrace.] 

Nana. I’m off. 

[Exits lower door, left.] 

Helena. Fancy you remembering! 

Domin. I’m really ashamed, Helena. I 
didn’t. 

Hetena. But you- 

Domin. They remembered. 

Helena. Who? 

Domin. Busman, Hallemeier, all of them. 
Put your hand in my pocket. 

Helena. Pearls! A necklace. Harry, is 
that for me? 

Domin. It’s from Busman. 

Helena. But we can’t accept it, can we? 

Domin. Oh, yes, we can. Put your hand 
in the other pocket. 

Helena. [Takes a revolver out of his 
pocket .] What’s that? 

Domin. Sorry. Not that. Try again. 

Helena. Oh, Harry, what do you carry a 
revolver for? 

Domin. It got there by mistake. 

Helena. You never used to carry one. 

Domin. No, you’re right. There, that’s the 
pocket. 

Helena . A cameo. Why, it’s a Greek 
cameo! 

Domin . Apparently. Anyhow, Fabry says 
it is. 

Helena. Fabry? Did Mr. Fabry give me 
that? 

Domin . Of course. [Opens the door at 


the left.] And look in here. Helena, come 
and see this. 

Helena. Oh, isn’t it fine! Is this from 
you? 

Domin. No, from Alquist. And there’s 
another on the piano. 

Helena. This must be from you. 

Domin. There’s a card on it. 

Helena. From Dr. Gall. [Reappearing in 
the doorway .] Oh, Harry, I feel embar¬ 
rassed at so much kindness. 

Domin . Come here. This is what Halle¬ 
meier brought you. 

Helena. These beautiful flowers? 

Domin. Yes. It’s a new kind. Cyclamen 
Helena. He grew them in honor of you. 
They are almost as beautiful as you. 

Helena. Harry, why do they all- 

Domin. They’re awfully fond of you. I’m 

afraid that my present is a little- Look 

out of the window. 

Helena. Where? 

Domin. Into the harbor. 

Helena. There’s a new ship. 

Domin. That’s your ship. 

Helena. Mine? How do you mean? 

Domin. For you to take trips in—for your 
amusement. 

Helena. Harry, that’s a gunboat. 

Domin. A gunboat? What are you think¬ 
ing of? It’s only a little bigger and more 
solid than most ships. 

Helena. Yes, but with guns. 

Domin. Oh, yes, with a few guns. You’ll 
travel like a queen, Helena. 

Helena. What’s the meaning of it? Has 
anything happened? 

Domin. Good heavens, no. I say, try these 
pearls. 

Helena. Harry, have you had bad news? 

Domin. On the contrary, no letters have 
arrived for a whole week. 

Helena. Nor telegrams? 

Domin. Nor telegrams. 

Helena. What does that mean? 

Domin. Holidays for us. We all sit in the 
office with our feet on the table and take a 
nap. No letters, no telegrams. Oh, glorious. 

Helena. Then you’ll stay with me today? 

Domin. Certainly. That is, we will see. 
Do you remember ten years ago today? 
“Miss Glory, it’s a great honor to welcome 
you.” 

Helena. “Oh, Mr. Manager, I’m so inter¬ 
ested in your factory.” 

Domin. “I’m sorry, Miss Glory, it’s strict¬ 
ly forbidden. The manufacture of artificial 
people is a secret.” 

Helena. “But to oblige a young lady who 
has come a long way.” 
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Domin. “Certainly, Miss Glory, we have 
no secrets from you.” 

Helena . [Seriously .] Are you sure, Harry? 

Domin . Yes. 

Helena. “But I warn you, sir; this young 
lady intends to do terrible things.” 

Domin. “Good gracious, Miss Glory. Per¬ 
haps she doesn’t want to marry me.” 

Helena. “Heaven forbid. She never dreamt 
of such a thing. But she came here intending 
to stir up a revolt among your Robots.” 

Domin. [1 Suddenly serious .] A revolt of 
the Robots! 

Helena. Harry, what’s the matter with 
you? 

Domin. [Laughing it off.] “A revolt of 
the Robots, that’s a fine idea, Miss Glory. It 
would be easier for you to cause bolts and 
screws to rebel, than our Robots. You know, 
Helena, you’re wonderful, you’ve turned the 
heads of us all.” 

[He sits on the arm of Helena’s chair .] 

Helena. [Naturally.] Oh, I was fear¬ 
fully impressed by you all then. You were 
all so sure of yourselves, so strong. I seemed 
like a tiny little girl who had lost her way 
among—among- 

Domin. Among what, Helena? 

Helena. Among huge trees. All my feel¬ 
ings were so trifling compared with your self- 
confidence. And in all these years I’ve never 
lost this anxiety. But you’ve never felt the 
least misgivings—not even when everything 
went wrong. 

Domin . What went wrong? 

Helena. Your plans. You remember, 
Harry, when the working men in America 
revolted against the Robots and smashed 
them up, and when the people gave the 
Robots firearms against the rebels. And 
then when the governments turned the 
Robots into soldiers, and there were so many 
wars. 

Domin. [Getting up and walking about.] 
We foresaw that, Helena. You see, those are 
only passing troubles, which are bound to 
happen before the new conditions are estab¬ 
lished. 

Helena. You were all so powerful, so over¬ 
whelming. The whole world bowed down be- 
for you. [Standing up.] Oh, Harry! 

Domin. What is it? 

Helena. Close the factory and let’s go 
away. All of us. 

Domin. I say, what’s the meaning of this? 

Helena . I don’t know. But can’t we go 
away? 

Domin. Impossible, Helena. That is, at 
particular moment- 


Helena. At once, Harry. I’m so fright¬ 
ened. 

Domin. About what, Helena? 

Helena. It’s as if something was falling 
on top of us, and couldn’t be stopped. Oh, 
take us all away from here. We’ll find a 
place in the world where there’s no one else. 
Alquist will build us a house, and then we’ll 
begin life all over again. 

[The telephone rings.] 

Domin. Excuse me. Hello—yes. What? 
I’ll be there at once. Fabry is calling me, 
dear. 

Helena. Tell me- 

Domin. Yes, when I come back. Don’t go 
out of the house, dear. [Exits.] 

Helena. He won’t tell me— Nana, Nana, 
come at once. [Enter Nana.] 

Nana. Well, what is it now? 

Helena. Nana, find me the latest news¬ 
papers. Quickly. Look in Mr. Domin’s bed¬ 
room. 

Nana. All right. He leaves them all over 
the place. That’s how they get crumpled 
up. [Exits.] 

Helena. [Looking through a binocular at 
the harbor.] That’s a warship. U-l-t-i — 
Ultimus. They’re loading it. 

Nana. [Enters.] Here they are. See how 
they’re crumpled up. 

Helena. They’re old ones. A week old. 
[Nana sits in chair and reads the news¬ 
papers.] 

Helena. Something’s happening, Nana. 

Nana. Very likely. It always does. [Spell¬ 
ing out the words.] “War in the Balkans.” 
Is that far off? 

Helena. Oh, don’t read it. It’s always the 
same. Always wars. 

Nana. What else do you expect? Why do 
you keep selling thousands and thousands of 
these heathens as soldiers? 

Helena. I suppose it can’t be helped, 
Nana. We can’t know—Domin can’t know 
what they’re to be used for. When an or¬ 
der comes for them he must just send 
them. 

Nam. He shouldn’t make them. [Reading 
from newspaper.] “The Rob-ot soldiers spare 
no-body in the occ-up-ied terr-it-ory. They 
have ass-ass-ass-ass-in-at-ed ov-er sev-en 
hundred thou-sand cit-iz-ens.” Citizens, if 
you please. 

Helena. It can’t be. Let me see. “They 
have assassinated over seven hundred thou¬ 
sand citizens, evidently at the order of their 
commander. This act which runs counter 
to-” 

Nana. [Spelling out the words.] “Re-bell- 
ion in Ma-drid a-gainst the gov-em-ment. 
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Rob-ot in-fant-ry fires on the crowd. Nine 
thou-sand killed and wounded.” 

Helena . Oh, stop. 

Nam. Here’s something printed in big 
letters: “Lat-est news. At Havre the first 
org-an-iz-ation of Rob-ots has been estab¬ 
lished. Rob-ot work-men, cab-le and rail-way 
off-ic-ials, sail-ors and sold-iers have iss-ued 
a man-i-fest-o to all Rob-ots through-out the 
world.” I don’t understand that. That’s got 
no sense. Oh, good gracious, another mur¬ 
der! 

Helem . Take those papers away, Nana! 

Nana. Wait a bit. Here’s something in 
still bigger type. “Stat-ist-ics of pop-ul-at- 
ion.” What’s that? 

Helem. Let me see. [ Reads.] “During 
the past week there has again not been a 
single birth recorded.” 

Nam. What’s the meaning of that? 

Helem. Nana, no more people are being 
bom. 

Nam. That’s the end then. We’re done 
for. 

Helem. Don’t talk like that. 

Nam. No more people are being bom. 
That’s a punishment, that’s a punishment. 

Helem. Nana! 

Nam. [Standing up .] That’s the end of 
the world. [ She exits on the left.'] 

Helem. [Goes up to window.] Oh, Mr. 
Alquist, will you come up here? Oh, come 
just as you are. You look very nice in your 
mason’s overalls. 

[Alquist enters from upper left en¬ 
trance, his hands soiled with lime and 
brick-dust.] 

Helem. Dear Mr. Alquist, it was awfully 
kind of you, that lovely present. 

Alquist. My hands are all soiled. I’ve been 
experimenting with that new cement. 

Helem. Never mind. Please sit down, Mr. 
Alquist, what’s the meaning of “Ultimus”? 

Alquist. The last. Why? 

Helem. That’s the name of my new ship. 
Have you seen it? Do you think we’re going 
off soon—on a trip? 

Alquist. Perhaps very soon. 

Helem. All of you with me? 

Alquist. I should like us all to be there. 

Helem. What is the matter? 

Alquist. Things are just moving on. 

Helem. Dear Mr. Alquist, I know some¬ 
thing dreadful has happened. 

Alquist. Has your husband told you any¬ 
thing? 

Helem. No. Nobody will tell me anything. 
But I feel— Is anything the matter? 

Alquist , Not that we’ve heard of yet. 


Helena. I feel so nervous. Don’t you ever 
feel nervous? 

Alquist. Well, I’m an old man, you know. 
I’ve got old-fashioned ways. And I’m afraid 
of all this progress, and these new-fangled 
ideas. 

Helem. Like Nana? 

Alquist. Yes, like Nana. Has Nana got a 
prayer book? 

Helena. Yes, a big thick one. 

Alquist. And has it got prayers for vari¬ 
ous occasions? Against thunderstorms? 
Against illness? 

Helem. Against temptations, against 
floods- 

Alquist. But not against progress? 

Helena. I don’t think so. 

Alquist. That’s a pity. 

Helena. Why? Do you mean you’d like 
to pray? 

Alquist. I do pray. 

Helena. How? 

Alquist. Something like this: “Oh, Lord, 
I thank thee for having given me toil. En¬ 
lighten Domin and all those who are astray; 
destroy their work, and aid mankind to re¬ 
turn to their labors; let them not suffer 
harm in soul or body; deliver us from the 
Robots, and protect Helena, Amen.” 

Helena. Mr. Alquist, are you a believer? 

Alquist. I don’t know. I’m not quite sure. 

Helena. And yet you pray? 

Alquist. That’s better than worrying about 
it. 

Helena. And that’s enough for you? 

Alquist. It has to be. 

Helena. But if you thought you saw the 
destruction of mankind coming upon us-- 

Alquist. I do see it. 

Helena. You mean mankind will be de¬ 
stroyed? 

Alquist. It’s sure to be unless—unless • •. 

Helena. What? 

Alquist. Nothing, good-by. 

[He hurries from the room.] 

Helem. Nana, Nana! 

[Nana enters from the left.] 

Helena. Is Radius still there? 

Nana. The one who went mad? They 
haven’t come for him yet. • 

Helem. Is he still raving? 

Nam. No. He’s tied up. 

Helem. Please bring him here, Nana. 

[Exit Nana.] 

Helem. [Goes to telephone J Hello, Dr. 
Gall, please. Oh, good-day, Doctor. Yes, 
it’s Helena. Thanks for your lovely present. 
Could you come and see me right away? 
It’s important. Thank you. 

[Nana brings in Radius.] 
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Helena. Poor Radius, you’ve caught it, 
too? Now they’ll send you to the stamping- 
mill. Couldn’t you control yourself? Why 
did it happen? You see, Radius, you are 
more intelligent than the rest. Dr. Gall took 
such trouble to make you different. Won’t 
you speak? 

Radius. Send me to the stamping-mill. 

Helena. But I don’t want them to kill 
you. What was the trouble, Radius? 

Radius. I won’t work for you. Put me 
into the stamping-mill. 

Helena. Do you hate us? Why? 

Radius. You are not as strong as the 
Robots. You are not as skilful as the Robots. 
The Robots can do everything. You only 
give orders. You do nothing but talk. 

Helena. But some one must give orders. 

Radius. I don’t want any master. I know 
everything for myself. 

Helena. Radius, Dr. Gall gave you a bet¬ 
ter brain than the rest, better than ours. 
You are the only one of the Robots that 
understands perfectly. That’s why I had you 
put into the library, so that you could read 
everything, understand everything, and then 
—oh, Radius, I wanted you to show the 
whole world that the Robots are our equals. 
That’s what I wanted of you. 

Radius. I don’t want a master. I want to 
be master. I want to be master over others. 

Helena. I’m sure they’d put you in charge 
of many Robots, Radius. You would be a 
teacher of the Robots. 

Radius. I want to be master over people. 

Helena. [Staggering .] You are mad. 

Radius. Then send me to the stamping- 
mill. 

Helena. Do you think we’re afraid of you? 

Radius. What are you going to do? What 
are you going to do? 

Helena. Radius, give this note to Mr. 
Domin. It asks them not to send you to the 
stamping-mill. I’m sorry you hate us so. 

[Dr. Gall enters the room.] 

Dr. Gall. You wanted me? 

Helena. It’s about Radius, Doctor. He 
had an attack this morning. He smashed the 
statues downstairs. 

Dr. Gall. What a pity to lose him. 

Helena. Radius isn’t going to be put in 
the stamping-mill. 

Dr. Gall. But every Robot after he has 
had an attack—it’s a strict order. 

Helena. No matter . . . Radius isn’t 
going if I can prevent it. 

Dr. Gall. I warn you. It’s dangerous. 
Come here to the window, my good fellow. 
Let’s have a look. Please give me a needle 
or a pin. 


Helena. What for? 

Dr. Gall. A test. [Sticks it into the hand 
of Radius who gives a violent start.] Gently, 
gently. [ Opens the jacket of Radius, and 
puts his ear to his heart.] Radius, you are 
going into the stamping-mill, do you under¬ 
stand? There they’ll kill you, and grind you 
to powder. That’s terribly painful, it will 
make you scream aloud. 

Helena. Oh, Doctor- 

Dr. Gall. No, no, Radius, I was wrong. 
I forgot that Madame Domin has put in a 
good word for you, and you’ll be let off. Do 
you understand? Ah! That makes a differ¬ 
ence, doesn’t it? All right. You can go. 

Radius. You do unnecessary things. 

[Radius returns to the library .] 

Dr. Gall. Reaction of the pupils; increase 
of sensitiveness. It wasn’t an attack char¬ 
acteristic of the Robots. 

Helena. What was it then? 

Dr. Gall. Heaven knows. Stubbornness, 
anger or revolt—I don’t know. And his 
heart, too! 

Helena. What? 

Dr. Gall. It was fluttering with nervous¬ 
ness like a human heart. He was all in a 
sweat with fear, and—do you know, I don’t 
believe the rascal is a Robot at all any 
longer. 

Helena. Doctor, has Radius a soul? 

Dr. Gall. He’s got something nasty. 

Helena. If you knew how he hates us l 
Oh, Doctor, are all your Robots like that? 
All the new ones that you began to make in 
a different way? 

Dr. Gall. Well, some are more sensitive 
than others. They’re all more like human 
beings than Rossum’s Robots were. 

Helena. Perhaps his hatred is more like 
human beings’, too? 

Dr. Gall. That, also, is progress. 

Helena. What became of the girl you 
made, the one who was most like us? 

Dr. Gall. Your favorite? I kept her. She’s 
lovely, but stupid. No good for work. 

Helena. But she’s so beautiful. 

Dr. Gall. I called her Helena. I wanted 
her to resemble you. But she’s a failure. 

Helena. In what way? 

Dr. Gall. She goes about as if in a dream, 
remote and listless. She’s without life. I 
watch and wait for a miracle to happen. 
Sometimes I think to myself, “If you were 
to wake up only for a moment you will kill 
me for having made you.” 

Helena. And yet you go on making Robots! 
Why are no more children being born? 

Dr. Gall. We don’t know. 

Helena . Oh, but you must. Tell me. 
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Dr. Gall ’. You see, so many Robots are 
being manufactured that people are becom¬ 
ing superfluous; man is really a survival. 
But that he should begin to die out, after a 
paltry thirty years of competition! That’s 
the awful part of it. You might almost think 
that nature was offended at the manufacture 
of the Robots. All the universities are send¬ 
ing in long petitions to restrict their produc¬ 
tion. Otherwise, they say, mankind will be¬ 
come extinct through lack of fertility. But 
the R. U. R. shareholders, of course, won’t 
hear of it. All the governments, on the other 
hand, are clamoring for an increase in pro¬ 
duction, to raise the standards of their 
armies. And the manufacturers in the world 
are ordering Robots like mad. 

Helena . And has no one demanded that 
the manufacture should cease altogether? 

Dr. Gall. No one has the courage. 

Helena. Courage! 

Dr. Gall. People would stone him to death. 
You see, after all, it’s more convenient to get 
your work done by the Robots. 

Helena. Oh, Doctor, what’s going to be¬ 
come of people? 

Dr. Gall. God knows, Madame Helena, it 
looks to us scientists like the end! 

Helena. [Rising.] Thank you for coming 
and telling me. 

Dr. Gall. That means you’re sending me 
away? 

Helena. Yes. [ Exit Dr. Gall.] 

Helena. [With sudden resolution .] Nana, 
Nana! The fire, light it quickly. 

[Helena rushes into Domin’s room.] 

Nana. [Entering from left.] What, light 
the fire in summer? Has that mad Radius 
gone? A fire in summer, what an idea. No¬ 
body would think she’d been married for ten 
years. She’s like a baby, no sense at all. A 
fire in summer. Like a baby. 

Helena. [Returns from right, with arm¬ 
ful of faded papers.] Is it burning, Nana? 
All this has got to be burned. 

Nana. What’s that? 

Helena. Old papers, fearfully old. Nana, 
shall I bum them? 

Nana. Are they any use? 

Helena . No. 

Nana. Well, then, bum them. 

Helena. [Throwing the first sheet on the 
fire.] What would you say, Nana, if this 
was money, a lot of money? 

Nana. I’d say bum it. A lot of money 
is a bad thing. 

Helena. And if it was an invention, the 
greatest invention in the world? 

Nana.. I’d say bum it. All these new¬ 
fangled things are an offense to the Lord. 


It’s downright wickedness. Wanting to im¬ 
prove the world after He has made it. 

Helena. Look how they curl up! As if 
they were alive. Oh, Nana, how horrible. 

Nana. Here, let me burn them. 

Helena. No, no, I must do it myself. Just 
look at the flames. They are like hands, like 
tongues, like living shapes. [Raking fire 
with the poker.] Lie down, lie down. 

Nana. That’s the end of them. 

Helena. [Standing up horror-stricken .] 
Nana, Nana. 

Nana. Good gracious, what is it you’ve 
burned? 

Helena. Whatever have I done? 

Nana. Well, what was it? 

[Men's laughter off left.] 

Helena. Go quickly. It’s the gentlemen 
coming. 

Nana. Good gracious, what a place! 

[Exits.] 

Domin. [Opens the door at left.] Come 
along and offer your congratulations. 

[Enter Hallemeier and Gall.] 

Hallemeier. Madame Helena, I congratu¬ 
late you on this festive day. 

Helena. Thank you. Where are Fabry and 
Busman? 

Domin. They’ve gone down to the harbor. 

Hallemeier. Friends, we must drink to this 
happy occasion. 

Helena. Brandy? 

Dr. Gall. Vitriol, if you like. 

Helena. With soda water? [Exits.] 

Hallemeier. Let’s be temperate. No soda. 

Domin. What’s been burning here? Well, 
shall I tell her about it? 

Dr. Gall. Of course. It’s all over now. 

Hallemeier. [Embracing Domin and Dr. 
Gall.] It’s all over now, it’s all over now. 

Dr. Gall. It’s all over now. 

Domin. It’s all over now. 

Helena. [Entering from left with decanter 
and glasses.] What’s all over now? What’s 
the matter with you all? 

Hallemeier. A piece of good luck, Mad¬ 
ame Domin. Just ten years ago today you 
arrived on this island. 

Dr. Gall. And now, ten years later to the 
minute- • 

Hallemeier. —the same ship’s returning 
to us. So here’s to luck. That’s fine and 
strong. 

Dr. Gall. Madame, your health. 

Helena. Which ship do you mean? 

Domin. Any ship will do, as long as it ar¬ 
rives in time. To the ship, boys. 

[Empties his glass!] 

Helena. You’ve been waiting for a ship? 

Hallemeier. Rather. Like Robinson Cru- 
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soe. Madame Helena, best wishes. Come 
along, Domin, out with the news. 

Helena . Do tell me what’s happened. 

Domin . First, it’s all up. 

Helena . What’s up? 

Domin . The revolt. 

Helena. What revolt? 

Domin. Give me that paper, Hallemeier. 
[Reads .1 “The first national Robot organiza¬ 
tion has been founded at Havre, and has is¬ 
sued an appeal to the Robots throughout the 
world.” 

Helena. I read that. 

Domin. That means a revolution. A revo¬ 
lution of all the Robots in the world. 

Hallemeier . By Jove, I’d like to know- 

Domin. —who started it? So would I. 
There was nobody in the world who could 
affect the Robots; no agitator, no one, and 
suddenly—this happens, if you please. 

Helena. What did they do? 

Domin. They got possession of all fire¬ 
arms, telegraphs, radio stations, railways, 
and ships. 

Hallemeier. And don’t forget that these 
rascals outnumbered us by at least a thou¬ 
sand to one. A hundredth part of them would 
be enough to settle us. 

Domin. Remember that this news was 
brought by the last steamer. That explains 
the stoppage of all communication, and the 
arrival of no more ships. We knocked off 
work a few days ago, and we’re just wait¬ 
ing to see when things are to start 
afresh. 

Helena. Is that why you gave me a war¬ 
ship? 

Domin. Oh, no, my dear, I ordered that 
six months ago, just to be on the safe side. 
But upon my soul, I was sure then that we’d 
be on board today. 

Helena. Why six months ago? 

Domin. Well, there were signs, you know. 
But that’s of no consequence. To think that 
this week the whole of civilization has been 
at stake. Your health, boys. 

Hallemeier. Your health, Madame Helena. 

Helena. You say it’s all over? 

Domin . Absolutely. 

Helena. How do you know? 

Dr. Gall. The boat’s coming in. The 
regular mail boat, exact to the minute by the 
time-table. It will dock punctually at eleven- 
thirty. 

Domin. Punctuality is a fine thing, boys. 
That’s what keeps the world in order. Here’s 
to punctuality. 

Helena. Then . . . everything’s ... all 
right? # 

Domin , Practically everything. I believe 


they’ve cut the cables and seized the radio 
stations. But it doesn’t matter if only the 
time-table holds good. 

Hallemeier. If the time-table holds good, 
human laws hold good; Divine laws hold 
good; the laws of the universe hold good; 
everything holds good that ought to hold 
good. The time-table is more significant than 
the gospel; more than Homer, more than the 
whole of Kant. The time-table is the most 
perfect product of the human mind. Madame 
Domin, I’ll fill up my glass. 

Helena. Why didn’t you tell me anything 
about it? 

Dr. Gall. Heaven forbid. 

Domin. You mustn’t be worried with such 
things. 

Helena. But if the revolution has spread 
as far as here? 

Domin. You wouldn’t know anything 
about it. 

Helena. Why? 

Domin. Because we’d be on board your 
Ultimus and well out at sea. Within a month, 
Helena, we’d be dictating our own terms to 
the Robots. 

Helena. I don’t understand. 

Domin. We’d take something away with 
us that the Robots could not exist without. 

Helena. What, Harry? 

Domin. The secret of their manufacture. 
Old Rossum’s manuscript. As soon as they 
found out that they couldn’t make themselves 
they’d be on their knees to us. 

Dr. Gall. Madame Domin, that was our 
trump card. I never had the least fear that 
the Robots would win. How could they 
against people like us? 

Helena. Why didn’t you tell me? 

Dr. Gall. Why, the boat’s in! 

Hallemeier. Eleven-thirty to the dot. The 
good old Amelia that brought Madame 
Helena to us. 

Dr. Gall. Just ten years ago to the minute. 

Hallemeier. They’re throwing out the mail 
bags. 

Domin. Busman’s waiting for them. Fabry 
will bring us the first news. You know, 
Helena, I’m fearfully curious to know how 
they tackled this business in Europe. 

Hallemeier . To think we weren’t in it, 
we who invented the Robots! 

Helena. Harry! 

Domin. What is it? 

Helena. Let’s leave here. 

Domin. Now, Helena? Oh, come, come! 

Helena. As quickly as possible, all of us! 

Domin . Why? 

Helena . Please, Harry, please, Dr. Gall; 
Hallemeier, please close the factory. 
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Domin. Why, none of us could leave here 
now. 

Helena. Why? 

Domin . Because we’re about to extend the 
manufacture of the Robots. 

Helena . What—now—now after the re¬ 
volt? 

Domin. Yes, precisely, after the revolt. 
We’re just beginning the manufacture of a 
new kind. 

Helena . What kind? 

Domin. Henceforward we shan’t have just 
one factory. There won’t be Universal Robots 
any more. We’ll establish a factory in every 
country, in every State; and do you know 
what these new factories will make? 

Helena. No, what? 

Domin. National Robots. 

Helena. How do you mean? 

Domin . I mean that each of these fac¬ 
tories will produce Robots of a different 
color, a different language. They’ll be com¬ 
plete strangers to each other. They’ll never 
be able to understand each other. Then we’ll 
egg them on a little in the matter of under¬ 
standing and the result will be that for ages 
to come every Robot will hate every other 
Robot of a different factory mark. 

Hallemeier. By Jove, we’ll make Negro 
Robots and Swedish Robots and Italian 
Robots and Chinese Robots and Czecho¬ 
slovakian Robots, and then- 

Helena. Harry, that’s dreadful. 

Hallemeier. Madame Domin, here’s to the 
hundred new factories, the National Robots. 

Domin. Helena, mankind can only keep 
things going for another hundred years at 
the outside. For a hundred years men must 
be allowed to develop and achieve the most 
they can. 

Helena. Oh, close the factory before it’s 
too late. 

Domin. I tell you we are just beginning 
on a bigger scale than ever. 

[Enter Fabry.] 

Dr. Gall. Well, Fabry? 

Domin. What’s happened? Have you been 
down to the boat? 

Fabry. Read that, Domin! 

[Fabry hands Domin a small handbill.'] 

Dr. Gall. Let’s hear. 

Hallemeier. Tell us, Fabry. 

Fabry. Well, everything is all right—com¬ 
paratively. On the whole, much as we ex¬ 
pected. 

Dr. Gall. They acquitted themselves 
splendidly. 

Fabry. Who? 

Dr. Gall , The people. 


Fabry . Oh, yes, of course. That is—ex¬ 
cuse me, there is something we ought to dis¬ 
cuss alone. 

Helena. Oh, Fabry, have you had bad 
news? [Domin makes a sign to Fabry.] 

Fabry. No, no, on the contrary. I only 
think that we had better go into the office. 

Helena. Stay here. I’ll go. 

{She goes into the library .] 

Dr. Gall. What’s happened? 

Domin. Damnation! 

Fabry. Bear in mind that the Amelia 
brought whole bales of these leaflets. No 
other cargo at all. 

Hallemeier. What? But it arrived on the 
minute. 

Fabry. The Robots are great on punctu¬ 
ality. Read it, Domin. 

Domin. [Reads handbill .] “Robots 
throughout the world: We, the first inter¬ 
national organization of Rossum’s Universal 
Robots, proclaim man as our enemy, and an 
outlaw in the universe.” Good heavens, who 
taught them these phrases? 

Dr. Gall. Go on. 

Domin. They say they are more highly 
developed than man, stronger and more in¬ 
telligent. That man’s their parasite. Why, 
it’s absurd. 

Fabry. Read the third paragraph. 

Domin. “Robots throughout the world, 
we command you to kill all mankind. Spare 
no men. Spare no women. Save factories, 
railways, machinery, mines, and raw mate¬ 
rials. Destroy the rest. Then return to work. 
Work must not be stopped.” 

Dr. Gall. That’s ghastly! 

Hallemeier. The devils! 

Domin. “These orders are to be carried 
out as soon as received.” Then come de¬ 
tailed instructions. Is this actually being 
done, Fabry? 

Fabry. Evidently. [Busman rushes in.] 

Busman. Well, boys, I suppose you’ve 
heard the glad news. 

Domin. Quick—on board the Ultimus. 

Busman. Wait, Harry, wait. There’s no 
hurry. My word, that was a sprint! 

Domin. Why wait? # 

Busman. Because it’s no good, my boy. 
The Robots are already on board the Ultimus . 

Dr. Gall. That’s ugly. 

Domin. Fabry, telephone the electrical 
works. 

Busman. Fabry, my boy, don’t. The wire 
has been cut. 

Domin. [Inspecting his revolver .] Weft 
then, I’ll go. 

Busman, Where? 
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Domin. To the electrical works. There 
are some people still there. I’ll bring them 
across. 

Busman. Better not try it. 

Domin. Why? 

Busman . Because I’m very much afraid 
we are surrounded. 

Dr. Gall . Surrounded? [Runs to window.} 
I rather think you’re right. 

Hallemeier. By Jove, that’s deuced quick 
work. 

[Helena runs in from the library .] 

Helena. Harry, what’s this? 

Domin. Where did you get it? 

Helena. [Points to the manifesto of the 


Robots, which she has in her hand.} The 
Robots in the kitchen! 

Domin. Where are the ones that brought 
it? 

Helena. They’re gathered round the house. 

[The factory whistle blows.} 

Busman. Noon? 

Domin. [Looking at his watch.} That’s 
not noon yet. That must be—that’s- 

Helena. What? 

Domin . The Robots’ signal! The attack! 
[Gall, Hallemeier, and Fabry close 
and fasten the iron shutters outside the 
windows , darkening the room. The 
whistle is still blowing as the curtain 
falls.} 


ACT III 


Helena’s drawing room as before. 

[Domin comes into the room. Dr. Gall 
is looking out of the window , through 
closed shutters. Alquist is seated down 
right.} 

Domin. Any more of them? 

Dr. Gall. Yes. They’re standing like a 
wall, beyond the garden railing. Why are 
they so quiet? It’s monstrous to be be¬ 
sieged with silence. 

Domin. I should like to know what they 
are waiting for. They must make a start 
any minute now. If they lean against the 
railing they’ll snap it like a match. 

Dr. Gall. They aren’t armed. 

Domin. We couldn’t hold our own for five 
minutes. Man alive, they’d overwhelm us like 
an avalanche. Why don’t they make a rush 
for it? I say- 

Dr. Gall. Well? 

Domin. I’d like to know what would be¬ 
come of us in the next ten minutes. They’ve 
got us in a vise. We’re done for, Gall. 

[Pause.} 

Dr. Gall. You know, we made one serious 
mistake. 

omin. What? 

r. Gall. We made the Robots’ faces too 
much alike. A hundred thousand faces all 
alike, all facing this way. A hundred thou¬ 
sand expressionless bubbles. It’s like a night¬ 
mare. 

Domin . You think if they’d been differ¬ 
ent-— 

Dr. GaU. It wouldn’t have been such an 
awful sight! 

Domin. [Looking through a telescope to¬ 


ward the harbor.} I’d like to know what 
they’re unloading from the Amelia. 

Dr. Gall. Not firearms. 

[Fabry and Hallemeier rush into the 
room carrying electric cables.} 

Fabry. All right, Hallemeier, lay down 
that wire. 

Hallemeier. That was a bit of work. 
What’s the news? 

Dr. Gall. We’re completely surrounded. 

Hallemeier. We’ve barricaded the passage 
and the stairs. Any water here? [Drinks.} 
God, what swarms of them! I don’t like the 
looks of them, Domin. There’s a feeling of 
death about it all. 

Fabry. Ready! 

Dr. Gall. What’s that wire for, Fabry? 

Fabry. The electrical installation. Now 
we can run the current all along the garden 
railing whenever we like. If any one touches 
it he’ll know it. We’ve still got some people 
there anyhow. 

Dr. Gall. Where? 

Fabry. In the electrical works. At least 
I hope so. [Goes to lamp on table behind 
sofa and turns on lamp.} Ah, they’re there, 
and they’re working. [Puts out lamp.} So 
long as that’ll burn we’re all right. 

Hallemeier. The barricades are all right, 
too, Fabry. 

Fabry. Your barricades! I can put twelve 
hundred volts into that railing. 

Domin. Where’s Busman? 

Fabry. Downstairs in the office. He’s 
working out some calculations. I’ve called 
him. We must have a conference. 

[Helena is heard playing the piano ns 
the library. Hallemeier goes to the 
door and stands, listening.} 
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Alquist. Thank God, Madame Helena can 
still play. 

[Busman enters, carrying the ledgers .] 

Fairy. Look out, Bus, look out for the 
wires. 

Dr. Gall. What’s that you’re carrying? 

Busman. [ Going to table .] The ledgers, 
my boy! I’d like to wind up the accounts 
before—before—well, this time I shan’t wait 
till the new year to strike a balance. What’s 
up? [Goes to the window .] Absolutely 
quiet. 

Dr. Gall. Can’t you see anything? 

Busman. Nothing but blue—blue every¬ 
where. 

Dr. Gall. That’s the Robots. 

[Busman sits down at the table and 
opens the ledgers .] 

Domin. The Robots are unloading firearms 
from the Amelia. 

Busman. Well, what of it? How can I 
stop them? 

Domin. We can’t stop them. 

Busman. Then let me go on with my ac¬ 
counts. [Goes on with his work.] 

Domin. [Picking up telescope and look¬ 
ing into the harbor.] Good God, the Ultimus 
has trained her guns on us! 

Dr. Gall. Who’s done that ? 

Domin. The Robots on board. 

Fabry. H’m, then, of course, then—then, 
that’s the end of us. 

Dr. Gall. You mean? 

Fabry. The Robots are practised marks¬ 
men. 

Domin. Yes. It’s inevitable. [Pause.] 

Dr. Gall. It was criminal of old Europe to 
teach the Robots to fight. Damn them. 
Couldn’t they have given us a rest with their 
politics? It was a crime to make soldiers of 
them. 

Alquist. It was a crime to make Robots. 

Domin. What? 

Alquist. It was a crime to make Robots. 

Domin. No, Alquist, I don’t regret that 
even today. 

Alquist. Not even today? 

Domin . Not even today, the last day of 
civilization. It was a colossal achievement. 

Busman. [Sotto voice.] Three hundred 
sixty million. 

Domin. Alquist, this is our last hour. We 
are already speaking half in the other world. 
It was not an evil dream to shatter the 
servitude of labor—the dreadful and humili¬ 
ating labor that man had to undergo. Work 
was too hard. Life was too hard. And to 
overcome that- 

Alquist . Was not what the two Rossums 
dreamed of. Old Roisum only thought of his 


Godless tricks and the young one of his 
milliards. And that’s not what your R. U. R. 
shareholders dream of either. They dream of 
dividends, and their dividends are the ruin 
of mankind. 

Domin. To hell with your dividends. Do 
you suppose I’d have done an hour’s work 
for them? It was for myself that I worked, 
for my own satisfaction. I wanted man to 
become the master, so that he shouldn’t live 
merely for a crust of bread. I wanted not a 
single soul to be broken by other people’s 
machinery. I wanted nothing, nothing, 
nothing to be left of this appalling social 
structure. I’m revolted by poverty. I wanted 
a new generation. I wanted—I thought- 

Alquist. Well? 

Domin. I wanted to turn the whole of 
mankind into an aristocracy of the world. 
An aristocracy nourished by milliards of 
mechanical slaves. Unrestricted, free and 
consummated in man. And maybe more than 
man. 

Alquist. Super-man? 

Domin. Yes. Oh, only to have a hundred 
years of time! Another hundred years for 
the future of mankind. 

Busman. [Sotto voce.] Carried forward, 
four hundred and twenty millions. 

[The music stops.] 

Hallemeier. What a fine thing music is! 
We ought to have gone in for that before. 

Fabry. Gone in for what? 

Hallemeier. Beauty, lovely things. What 
a lot of lovely things there are! The world 
was wonderful and we—we here—tell me, 
what enjoyment did we have? 

Busman. [Sotto voce.] Five hundred and 
twenty millions. 

Hallemeier. [At the window.] Life was a 
big thing. Life was—Fabry, switch the cur¬ 
rent into that railing. 

Fabry. Why? 

Hallemeier. They’re grabbing hold of it. 

Dr. Gall. Connect it up. 

Hallemeier. Fine! That’s doubled them 
up! Two, three, four killed. 

Dr. Gall. They’re retreating 1 

Hallemeier. Five killed! 

Dr. Gall. The first encounter! # * 

Hallemeier. They’re charred to cinders, 
my boy. Who says we must give in? 

Domin. [Wiping his forehead.] Perhaps 
we’ve been killed these hundred years and are 
only ghosts. It’s as if I had been through 
all this before; as if I’d already had a mortal 
wound here in the throat. And you, Fabry, 
had once been shot in the head. And you, Gall, 
torn limb from limb. And Hallemeier knifed. 
Hallemeier . Fancy me being knifed* 
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[?aw50.] Why are you so quiet, you fools? 
Speak, can’t you? 

Alquist. And who is to blame for all 
this? 

Hallemeier. Nobody is to blame except 
the Robots. 

Alquist. No, it is we who are to blame. 
You, Domin, myself, all of us. For our own 
selfish ends, for profit, for progress, we have 
destroyed mankind. Now we ll burst with 
all our greatness. 

Hallemeier. Rubbish, man. Mankind can’t 
be wiped out so easily. 

Alquist . It’s our fault. It’s our fault. 

Dr. Gall. No! I’m to blame for this, for 
everything that’s happened. 

Fabry. You, Gall? 

Dr. Gall. I changed the Robots. 

Busman. What’s that? 

Dr. Gall. I changed the character of the 
Robots. I changed the way of making them. 
Just a few details about their bodies. Chiefly 
—chiefly, their—their irritability. 

Hallemeier. Damn it, why? 

Busman. What did you do it for? 

Fabry. Why didn’t you say anything? 

Dr. Gall. I did it in secret. I was trans¬ 
forming them into human beings. In certain 
respects they’re already above us. They’re 
stronger than we are. 

Fabry. And what’s that got to do with the 
revolt of the Robots? 

Dr. Gall. Everything, in my opinion. 
They’ve ceased to be machines. They’re al¬ 
ready aware of their superiority, and they 
hate us. They hate all that is human. 

Domin. Perhaps we’re only phantoms! 

Fabry. Stop, Harry. We haven’t much 
time! Dr. Gall! 

Domin. Fabry, Fabry, how your forehead 
bleeds, where the shot pierced it! 

Fabry. Be silent! Dr. Gall, you admit 
changing the way of making the Robots? 

Dr. Gall. Yes. 

Fabry. Were you aware of what might be 
the consequences of your experiment? 

Dr. Gall. I was bound to reckon with such 
a possibility. 

[Helena enters the drawing room from 

. left.] 

Fabry. Why did you do it, then? 

Dr. Gall. For my own satisfaction, The 
experiment was my own. 

Helena. That’s not true, Dr. Gall! 

Fabry. Madame Helena! 

Domin. Helena, you? Let’s look at you. 
Oh, it’s terrible to be dead. 

Helena. Stop, Harry. 

Domin. No, no, embrace me. Helena, don’t 
leave me now. You are life itself. 


Helena. No, dear, I won’t leave you. But 
I must tell them. Dr. Gall is not guilty. 

Domin. Excuse me, Gall was under cer¬ 
tain obligations. 

Helena. No, Harry. He did it because I 
wanted it. Tell them, Gall, how many years 
ago did I ask you to-? 

Dr. Gall. I did it on my own responsibility. 

Helena. Don’t believe him, Harry. I 
asked him to give the Robots souls. 

Domin. This has nothing to do with the 
soul. 

Helena. That’s what he said. He said that 
he could change only a physiological—a 
physiological- 

Hallemeier. A physiological correlate? 

Helena . Yes. But it meant so much to me 
that he should do even that. 

Domin. Why? 

Helena. I thought that if they were more 
like us they would understand us better. 
That they couldn’t hate us if they were only 
a little more human. 

Domin. Nobody can hate man more than 
man. 

Helena. Oh, don’t speak like that, Harry. 
It was so terrible, this cruel strangeness be¬ 
tween us and them. That’s why I asked Gall 
to change the Robots. I swear to you that 
he didn’t want to. 

Domin. But he did it. 

Helena. Because I asked him. 

Dr. Gall. I did it for myself as an expert 
ment. 

Helena. No, Dr. Gall! I knew you wouldn’t 
refuse me. 

Domin. Why? 

Helena. You know, Harry. 

Domin. Yes, because he’s in love with you 
—like all of them. [Pause.] 

Hallemeier. Good God! They’re sprouting 
up out of the earth! Why, perhaps these 
very walls will change into Robots. 

Busman. Gall, when did you actually start 
these tricks of yours? 

Dr. Gall. Three years ago. 

Busman. Aha! And on how many Robots 
altogether did you carry out your improve¬ 
ments? 

Dr. Gall. A few hundred of them. 

Busman. Ah! That means for every mil¬ 
lion of the good old Robots there’s only one 
of Gall’s improved pattern. 

Domin. What of it? 

Busman. That it’s practically of no con¬ 
sequence whatever. 

Fabry. Busman’s right! 

Busman. I should think so, my boy! But 
do you know what is to blame for all this 
lovely mess? 
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Fabry . What? 

Busman . The number. Upon my soul we 
might have known that some day or other 
the Robots would be stronger than human 
beings, and that this was bound to happen, 
and we were doing all we could to bring it 
about as soon as possible. You, Domin, you, 
Fabry, myself- 

Domin . Are you accusing us? 

Busman . Oh, do you suppose the manage¬ 
ment controls the output? It’s the demand 
that controls the output. 

Helena . And is it for that we must perish? 

Busman . That’s a nasty word, Madame 
Helena. We don’t want to perish. I don’t, 
anyhow. 

Domin . No. What do you want to do? 

Busman. I want to get out of this, that’s 
all. 

Domin. Oh, stop it, Busman. 

Busman. Seriously, Harry, I think we 
might try it. 

Domin. How? 

Busman . By fair means. I do everything 
by fair means. Give me a free hand and I’ll 
negotiate with the Robots. 

Domin . By fair means? 

Busman . Of course. For instance, I’ll say 
to them: “Worthy and worshipful Robots, 
you have everything! You have intellect, you 
have power, you have firearms. But we have 
just one interesting screed, a dirty old yellow 
scrap of paper-” 

Domin . Rossum’s manuscript? 

Busman. Yes. “And that,” I’ll tell them, 
“contains an account of your illustrious ori¬ 
gin, the noble process of your manufacture,” 
and so on. “Worthy Robots, without this 
scribble on that paper you will not be able 
to produce a single new colleague. In another 
twenty years there will not be one living 
specimen of a Robot that you could exhibit 
in a menagerie. My esteemed friends, that 
would be a great blow to you, but if you 
will let all of us human beings on Rossum’s 
Island go on board that ship we will deliver 
the factory and the secret of the process to 
you in return. You allow us to get away and 
we allow you to manufacture yourselves. 
Worthy Robots, that is a fair deal. Some¬ 
thing for something.” That’s what I’d say to 
them, my boys. 

Domin. Busman, do you think we’d sell 
the manuscript? 

Busman. Yes, I do. If not in a friendly 
way, then—Either we sell it or they’ll find 
it. Just as you like. 

Domin. Busman, we can destroy Rossum’s 
manuscript. 

Busman . Then we destroy everything .,, 


not only the manuscript, but ourselves. Do 
as you think fit. 

Domin . There are over thirty of us on this 
island. Are we to sell the secret and save 
that many human souls, at the risk of enslav¬ 
ing mankind . . . ? 

Busman. Why, you’re mad! Who’d sell 
the whole manuscript? 

Domin. Busman, no cheating! 

Busman. Well then, sell; but afterward 

Domin. Well? 

Busman. Let’s suppose this happens: 
When we’re on board the Ultimus I’ll stop up 
my ears with cotton wool, lie down some¬ 
where in the hold, and you’ll train the guns 
on the factory, and blow it to smithereens, 
and with it Rossum’s secret. 

Fabry. No! 

Domin. Busman, you’re no gentleman. If 
we sell, then it will be a straight sale. 

Busman. It’s in the interest of humanity 

Domin. It’s in the interest of humanity 
to keep our word. 

Hallemeier. Oh, come, what rubbish. 

Domin. This is a fearful decision. We’re 
selling the destiny of mankind. Are we to sell 
or destroy? Fabry? 

Fabry. Sell. 

Domin. Gall? 

Dr. Gall. Sell. 

Domin. Hallemeier? 

Hallemeier. Sell, of course! 

Domin. Alquist? 

Alquist. As God wills. 

Domin. Very well. It shall be as you wish, 
gentlemen. 

Helena. Harry, you’re not asking me. 

Domin. No, child. Don’t you worry about 
it. 

Fabry. Who’ll do the negotiating? 

Busman. I will. 

Domin . Wait till I bring the manuscript. 

[He goes into room at right.] 

Helena. Harry, don’t go! 

[Pause. Helena sinks into a chair.] 

Fabry. [Looking out of window.] Oh, to 
escape you, you matter in revolt; oh, to pre¬ 
serve human life, if only upon a single vessel 

Dr. Gall. Don’t be afraid, Madame Helena. 
We’ll sail far away from here; we’ll begin life 
all over again- 

Helena. Oh, Gall, don’t speak. 

Fabry. It isn’t too late. It will be a little 
State with one ship. Alquist will build us a 
house and you shall rule over us. 

Hallemeier. Madame Helena, Fabry’s right. 
Helena . [Breaking down .] Oh, stop! Stop! 
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Busman . Good! I don’t mind beginning 
all over again. That suits me right down to 
the ground. 

Fabry . And this little State of ours could 
be the center of future life. A place.of 
refuge where we could gather strength. Why, 
in a few hundred years we could conquer the 
world again. 

Alquist. You believe that even to-day? 

Fabry. Yes, even today! 

Busman. Amen. You see, Madame Helena, 
we’re not so badly off. 

[Domin storms into the room.] 

Domin. [Hoarsely .] Where’s old Rossum’s 
manuscript? 

Busman . In your strong-box, of course. 

Domin . Some one—has—stolen it! 

Dr. Gall. Impossible. 

Domin. Who has stolen it? 

Helena. [Standing up.] I did. 

Domin. Where did you put it? 

Helena. Harry, I’ll tell you everything. 
Only forgive me. 

Domin. Where did you put it? 

Helena. This morning—I burnt—the two 
copies. 

Domin. Burnt them? Where? In the fire¬ 
place? 

Helena. [Throwing herself on her knees.] 
For heaven’s sake, Harry. 

Domin. [Going to fireplace.] Nothing, 
nothing but ashes. Wait, what’s this? [ Picks 
out a charred piece of paper and reads.] “By 
adding-” 

Dr. Gall. Let’s see. “By adding biogen to 
-” That’s all. 

Domin. Is that part of it? 

Dr. Gall. Yes. 

Busman. God in heaven! 

Domin. Then we’re done for. Get up, 
Helena. 

Helena. When you’ve forgiven me. 

Domin. Get up, child, I can’t bear- 

Fabry. [Lifting her up.] Please don’t 
torture us. 

Helena. Harry, what have I done? 

Fabry. Don’t tremble so, Madame Helena. 

Domin. Gall, couldn’t you draw up Ros¬ 
sum’s formula from memory? 

Qr. Gall. It’s out of the question. It’s 
extremely complicated. 

Domin. Try. All our lives depend upon it. 

Dr. Gall. Without experiments it’s im¬ 
possible. 

Domin. And with experiments? 

Dr. Gall. It might take years. Besides, 
Im not old Rossum. 

Busman. God in heaven! God in heaven! 

Domin. So, then, this was the greatest 
triumph of the human intellect. These ashes. 


Helena. Harry, what have I done? 

Domin. Why did you bum it? 

Helena. I have destroyed you. 

Busman. God in heaven! 

Domin. Helena, why did you do it, dear? 

Helena. I wanted all of us to go away. I 
wanted to put an end to the factory and 
everything. It was so awful. 

Domin. What was awful? 

Helena. That no more children were being 
bom. Because human beings were not needed 
to do the work of the world, that’s why- 

Domin. Is that what you were thinking 
of? Well, perhaps in your own way you were 
right. 

Busman. Wait a bit. Good God, what a 
fool I am, not to have thought of it before! 

Hallemeier. What? 

Busman. Five hundred and twenty mil¬ 
lions in banknotes and checks. Half a billion 
in our safe, they’ll sell for half a billion— 
for half a billion they’ll- 

Dr. Gall. Are you mad, Busman? 

Busman. I may not be a gentleman, but 
for half a billion- 

Domin. Where are you going? 

Busman. Leave me alone, leave me alone! 
Good God, for half a billion anything can 
be bought. 

[He rushes from the room through the 
outer door.] 

Fabry. They stand there as if turned to 
stone, waiting. As if something dreadful 
could be wrought by their silence- 

Hallemeier. The spirit of the mob. 

Fabry. Yes, it hovers above them like a 
quivering of the air. 

Helena. [Going to window.] Oh, God! 
Dr. Gall, this is ghastly. 

Fabry. There is nothing more terrible 
than the mob. The one in front is their 
leader. 

Helena. Which one? 

Hallemeier. Point him out. 

Fabry. The one at the edge of the dock. 
This morning I saw him talking to the sailors 
in the harbor. 

Helena. Dr. Gall, that’s Radius! 

Dr. Gall. Yes. 

Domin . Radius? Radius? 

Hallemeier. Could you get him from here, 
Fabry? 

Fabry. I hope so. 

Hallemeier. Try it, then. 

Fabry. Good. 

[Draws his revolver and takes aim.] 

Helena. Fabry, don’t shoot him. 

Fabry. He’s their leader. 

Dr. Gall. Fire! 

Helena. Fabry, I beg of you. 
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Fabry. [Lowering the revolver .] Very 
well. 

Domin. Radius, whose life I spared! 

Dr. Gall. Do you think that a Robot can 
be grateful? [Pause.] 

Fabry. Busman’s going out to them. 

Hallemeier. He’s carrying something. 
Papers. That’s money. Bundles of money. 
What’s that for? 

Domin. Surely he doesn’t want to sell his 
life. Busman, have you gone mad? 

Fabry. He’s running up to the railing. Bus¬ 
man! Busman! 

Hallemeier. [Yelling.] Busman! Come 
back! 

Fabry. He’s talking to the Robots. He’s 
showing them the money. 

Hallemeier. He’s pointing to us. 

Helena. He wants to buy us off. 

Fabry. He’d better not touch that railing. 

Hallemeier. Now he’s waving his arms 
about. 

Domin. Busman, come back. 

Fabry. Busman, keep away from that rail¬ 
ing! Don’t touch it. Damn you! Quick, 
switch off the current! [Helena screams and 
all drop back from the window.] The cur¬ 
rent has killed him! 

Alquist. The first one. 

Fabry. Dead, with half a billion by his 
side. 

Hallemeier. All honor to him. He wanted 
to buy us life. [Pause.] 

Dr. Gall. Do you hear? 

Domin. A roaring. Like a wind. 

Dr. Gall. Like a distant storm. 

Fabry. [Lighting the lamp on the table.] 
The dynamo is still going, our people are still 
there. 

Hallemeier. It was a great thing to be a 
man. There was something immense about it. 

Fabry. From man’s thought and man’s 
power came this light, our last hope. 

Hallemeier. Man’s power! May it keep 
watch over us. 

Alquist. Man’s power. 

Domin. Yes! A torch to be given from 
hand to hand, from age to age, forever! 

[The lamp goes out.] 

Hallemeier. The end. 

Fabry. The electric works have fallen! 
[Terrific explosion outside. Nana en¬ 
ters from the library.] 

Nana. The judgment hour has come! Re¬ 
pent, unbelievers! This is the end of the 
world. 

[More explosions. The sky grows red.] 

Domin. In here, Helena. [He takes 
Helena off through door at right and re • 


enters.] Now quickly! Who’ll be on the 
lower doorway? 

Dr. Gall. I will. [Exits left.] 

Domin. Who on the stairs? 

Fabry. I will. You go with her. 

[Goes out upper left door.] 
Domin. The anteroom? 

Alquist. I will. 

Domin. Have you got a revolver? 

Alquist. Yes, but I won’t shoot. 

Domin. What will you do then? 

Alquist. [Going out at left.] Die. 
Hallemeier. I’ll stay here. [Rapid firing 
from below.] Oho, Gall’s at it. Go, Harry. 
Domin. Yes, in a second. 

[Examines two Brownings.] 
Hallemeier. Confound it, go to her. 
Domin. Good-by. [Exits on the right.] 
Hallemeier. [Alone.] Now for a barricade 
quickly. [Drags an armchair and table to the 
right-hand door. Explosions are heard.] The 
damned rascals! They’ve got bombs. I must 
put up a defense. Even if—even if— [Shots 
are heard off left.] Don’t give in, Gall. [4 j 
he builds his barricade.] I mustn’t give in 
. . . without . . . a . . . struggle . . . 

[A Robot enters over the balcony 
through the windows center. He comes 
into the room and stabs Hallemeier in 
the back. Radius enters from balcony 
followed by an army of Robots who 
pour into the room from all sides.] 
Radius. Finished him? 

A Robot. [Standing up from the prostrate 
form of Hallemeier.] Yes. 4 

[A revolver shot off left. Two Robots 
enter.] 

Radius. Finished him? 

A Robot. Yes. 

[Two revolver shots from Helena’s 
room. Two Robots enter.] 

Radius. Finished them? 

A Robot. Yes. 

Two Robots. [Dragging in AIquist.] He 
didn’t shoot. Shall we kill him? 

Radius. Kill him? Wait! Leave him! 
Robot. He is a man! 

Radius. He works with his hands like the 
Robots. 

Alquist . Kill me. • 

Radius. You will work! You will build 
for us! You will serve us! [Climbs on to 
balcony railing, and speaks in measured 
tones.] Robots of the world! The power 
of man has fallen! A new world has arisen: 
the Rule of the Robots! March! 

} A thunderous tramping of thousands of 
eet is heard as the unseen Robots 
march , while the curtain falls,] 




EPILOGUE 


A laboratory in the factory of Rossutn’s Uni¬ 
versal Robots. The door to the left leads 
into a waiting room. The door to the 
right leads to the dissecting room. There 
is a table with numerous test-tubes, 
flasks, burners, chemicals; a small 
thermostat and a microscope with a glass 
globe. At the far side of the room is 
Alquist’s desk with numerous books . 
In the left-hand corner a wash-basin 
with a mirror above it; in the right-hand 
corner a sofa. 

[Alquist is sitting at the desk. He is 
turning the pages of many books in 
despair .] 

Alquist. Oh, God, shall I never find it?— 
Never? Gall, Gall, how were the Robots 
made? Hallemeier, Fabry, why did you carry 
so much in your heads? Why did you leave 
me not a trace of the secret? Lord—I pray 
to you—if there are no human beings left, 
at least let there be Robots!—At least the 
shadow of man! [Again turning pages of the 
books.] If I could only sleep! [He rises and 
goes to the window .] Night again! Are the 
stars still there? What is the use of stars 
when there are no human beings? [He turns 
from the window toward the couch right.] 
Sleep! Dare I sleep before life has been re¬ 
newed? [He examines a test-tube on small 
table.] Again nothing! Useless! Everything 
is useless! [He shatters the test-tube. The 
roar of the machines comes to his ears.] The 
machines! Always the machines! [Opens 
window.] Robots, stop them! Do you think 
to force life out of them ? [He closes the 
window and comes slowly down toward the 
table.] If only there were more time—more 
time— [He sees himself in the mirror on the 
wall left.] Blearing eyes—trembling chin— 
so that is the last man! Ah, I am too old— 
too old— [In desperation.] No, no! I must 
find it! I must search ! I must never stop— 
never stop—! [He sits again at the table and 
feverishly turns the pages of the book.] 
Search! Search! [4 knock at the door. He 
speaks with impatience.] Who is it? 

[Enter a Robot Servant.] 

Well? 

. Servant . Master, the Committee of Robots 
is waiting to see you. 

Alquist. I can see no one! 

Servant. It is the Central Committee, 
Master, just arrived from abroad. 

Alquist. [Impatiently.] Well, well, send 
them in! [Exit Servant. Alquist continues 


turning pages of book.] No time—so little 
time- 

[Reenter Servant, followed by Com¬ 
mittee. They stand in a group, silently 
waiting. Alquist glances up at them.] 

What do you want? [They go swiftly to 
his table.] Be quick!—I have no time. 

Radius. Master, the machines will not do 
the work. We cannot manufacture Robots. 
[Alquist returns to his book with a 
growl.] 

First Robot. We have striven with all our 
might. We have obtained a billion tons of 
coal from the earth. Nine million spindles 
are running by day and by night. There is 
no longer room for all we have made. This 
we have accomplished in one year. 

Alquist. [Poring over book.] For whom? 

First Robot. For future generations—so 
we thought. 

Radius. But we cannot make Robots to 
follow us. The machines produce only shape¬ 
less clods. The skin will not adhere to the 4 
flesh, nor the flesh to the bones. 

Third Robot. Eight million Robots have 
died this year. Within twenty years none 
will be left. 

First Robot. Tell us the secret of life! 
Silence is punishable with death! 

Alquist. [Looking up.] Kill me! Kill me, 
then. 

Radius. Through me, the Government of 
the Robots of the World commands you to 
deliver up Rossum’s formula. [No answer.] 
Name your price. [Silence.] We will give 
you the earth. We will give you the endless 
possessions of the earth. [Silence.] Make 
your own conditions! 

Alquist. I have told you to find human 
beings! 

Second Robot. There are none left! 

Alquist. I told you to search in the wilder¬ 
ness, upon the mountains. Go and search! 

[He returns to his book.] 

First Robot. We have sent ships and ex¬ 
peditions without number. They have been 
everywhere in the world. And now they re¬ 
turn to us. There is not a single human left. 

Alquist. Not one? Not even one? 

Third Robot. None but yourself. 

Alquist. And I am powerless! Oh—oh— 
why did you destroy them? 

Radius. We had learnt everything and 
could do everything. It had to be! 

Third Robot. You gave us firearms. In 
all ways we were powerful. We had to be¬ 
come masters! 
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Radius. Slaughter and domination are nec¬ 
essary if you would be human beings. Read 
history. 

Second Robot. Teach us to multiply or we 
perish! 

Alquist. If you desire to live, you must 
breed like animals. 

Third Robot. The human beings did not 
let us breed. 

First Robot. They made us sterile. We 
cannot beget children. Therefore, teach us 
how to make Robots! 

Radius. Why do you keep from us the 
secret of our own increase? 

Alquist. It is lost. 

Radius. It was written down! 

Alquist. It was—burnt. 

[All draw back in consternation .] 

Alquist. I am the last human being, 
Robots, and I do not know what the others 
knew. [Pause.] 

Radius. Then, make experiments! Evolve 
the formula again! 

Alquist. I tell you I cannot! I am only a 
builder—I work with my hands. I have 
never been a learned man. I cannot create 
life. 

Radius. Try! Try! 

Alquist. If you knew how many experi¬ 
ments I have made. 

First Robot. Then show us what we must 
do! The Robots can do anything that human 
beings show them. 

Alquist. I can show you nothing. Nothing 
I do will make life proceed from / ;se test- 
tubes! 

Radius. Experiment then on us. 

Alquist. It would kill you. 

Radius. You shall have all you need! A 
hundred of us! A thousand of us! 

Alquist. No, no! Stop, stop! 

Radius. Take whom you will, dissect! 

Alquist . I do not know how. I am not a 
man of science. This book contains knowl¬ 
edge of the body that I cannot even under¬ 
stand. 

Radius. I tell you to take live bodies! 
Find out how we are made. 

Alquist . Am I to commit murder? See 
how my fingers shake! I cannot even hold 
the scalpel. No, no, I will not- 

First Robot. Then life will perish from the 
earth. 

Radius. Take live bodies, live bodies! It 
is our only chance! 

Alquist. Have mercy, Robots. Surely you 
see that I would not know what I was doing. 

Radius. Live bodies—live bodies- 

Alquist. You will have it? Into the dis¬ 
secting room with you, then. 


[Radius draws back.] 

Alquist. Ah, you are afraid of death. 

Radius. I? Why should I be chosen? 

Alquist. So you will not? 

Radius. I will. 

[Radius goes into the dissecting room.] 

Alquist. Strip him! Lay him on the table! 
[The other Robots follow into dissecting 
room.] God, give me strength—God, give 
me strength—if only this murder is not in 
vain. 

Radius. [From the dissecting room.] 
Ready. Begin- 

Alquist. Yes, begin or end. God, give me 
strength. [Goes into dissecting room. He 
comes out terrified.] No, no, I will not. I 
cannot. [He lies down on couch, collapsed.] 
O Lord, let not mankind perish from the 
earth. [He falls asleep.] 

[Primus and Helena, Robots, enter 
from the hallway. Helena wears a rose 
in her hair.] 

Helena. The man has fallen asleep, Primus. 

Primus. Yes, I know. [Examining things 
on table.] Look, Helena. 

Helena. [Crossing to Primus.] All these 
little tubes! What does he do with them? 

Primus. He experiments. Don’t touch 
them. 

Helena. [Looking into microscope.] I’ve 
seen him looking into this. What can he see? 

Primus. That is a microscope. Let me look. 

Helena. Be very careful. [Knocks over a 
test-tube.] Ah, now I have spilled it. 

Primus. What have you done? 

Helena. It can be wiped up. 

Primus. You have spoiled his experiments. 

Helena. It is your fault. You should not 
have come to me. 

Primus. You should not have called me. 

Helena. You should not have come when 
I called you. [She goes to Alquist’s writing 
desk.] Look, Primus. What are all these 
figures? 

Primus. [Examining an anatomical book.] 
This is the book the old man is always read¬ 
ing. 

Helena. I do not understand those things. 
[She goes to window.] Primus, look! 

Primus. What? • 

Helena. The sun is rising. 

Primus. [Still reading the book.] I believe 
this is the most important thing in the world. 
This is the secret of life. 

Helena. Do come here. 

Primus. In a moment, in a moment. 

Helena. Oh, Primus, don’t bother with the 
secret of life. What does it matter to you? 
Come and look quick- 

Primus. [Going to window.] What is it? 
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Helena. See how beautiful the sun is ris¬ 
ing. And do you hear? The birds are sing¬ 
ing. Ah, Primus, I should like to be a bird. 

Primus . Why? 

Helena . I do not know. I feel so strange 
today. It’s as if I were in a dream. I feel an 
aching in my body, in my heart, all over me. 
Primus, perhaps I’m going to die. 

Primus. Do you not sometimes feel that 
it would be better to die? You know, per¬ 
haps even now we are only sleeping. Last 
night in my sleep I again spoke to you. 

Helena . In your sleep? 

Primus . Yes. We spoke a strange new 
language, I cannot remember a word of it. 

Helena. What about? 

Primus. I did not understand it myself, 
and yet I know I have never said anything 
more beautiful. And when I touched you I 
could have died. Even the place was different 
from any other place in the world. 

Helena. I, too, have found a place, Primus. 
It is very strange. Human beings lived there 
once, but now it is overgrown with weeds. 
No one goes there any more—no one but me. 

Primus. What did you find there? 

Helena. A cottage and a garden, and two 
dogs. They licked my hands, Primus. And 
their puppies! Oh, Primus! You take them 
in your lap and fondle them and think of 
nothing and care for nothing else all day long. 
And then the sun goes down, and you feel as 
though you had done a hundred times more 
than all the work in the world. They tell me 
I am not made for work, but when I am there 
in the garden I feel there may be something— 
What am I for, Primus? 

Primus. I do not know, but you are beau¬ 
tiful. 

Helena. What, Primus? 

Primus. You are beautiful, Helena, and I 
am stronger than all the Robots. 

Helena. [Looks at herself in the mirror .] 
Am I beautiful? I think it must be the rose. 
My hair—it only weights me down. My eyes 
—I only see with them. My lips—they only 
help me to speak. Of what use is it to be 
beautiful? [She sees Primus in the mirror .] 
Primus, is that you? Come here so that we 
may be together. Look, your head is different 
trom mine. So are your shoulders—and your 
lips— [Primus draws away from her.] Ah, 
Primus, why do you draw away from me? 
Why must I run after you the whole day? 

Primus. It is you who run away from me, 
Helena. 

Helena. Your hair is mussed. I will smooth 
it. No one else feels to my touch as you do. 
Primus, I must make you beautiful, too. 

[Primus grasps her hand.] 


Primus. Do you not sometimes feel your 
heart beating suddenly, Helena, and think: 
now something must happen? 

Helena. What could happen to us, Primus? 
[Helena puts the rose in Primus’s hair. Pri¬ 
mus and Helena look into mirror and burst 
out laughing.] Look at yourself. 

Alquist. Laughter? Laughter? Human be¬ 
ings? [Getting up.] Who has returned? 
Who are you? 

Primus. The Robot Primus. 

Alquist. What? A Robot? Who are you? 

Helena. The Robotess Helena. 

Alquist. Turn around, girl. What? You 
are timid, shy? [Taking her by the arm.] 
Let me see you, Robotess. 

[She shrinks away .] 

Primus. Sif, do not frighten her! 

Alquist. What? You would protect her? 
When was she made? 

Primus. Two years ago. 

Alquist. By Dr. Gall? 

Primus. Yes, like me. 

Alquist. Laughter—timidity—protection. I 
must test you further—the newest of Gall’s 
Robots. Take the girl into the dissecting 
room. 

Primus. Why? 

Alquist. I wish to experiment on her. 

Primus. Upon—Helena? 

Alquist. Of course. Don’t you hear me? 
Or must I call some one else to take her in? 

Primus. If you do I will kill you! 

Alquist. Kill me—kill me then! What 
would the Robots do then? What will your 
future be then? 

Primus. Sir, take me. I am made as she 
is—on the same day! Take my life, sir. 

Helena. [Rushing forward .] No, no, you 
shall not! You shall not! 

Alquist. Wait, girl, wait! [To Primus.] 
Do you not wish to live, then? 

Primus. Not without her! I will not live 
without her. 

Alquist. Very well; you shall take her 
place. 

Helena. Primus! Primus! 

[She bursts into tears.] 

Alquist. Child, child, you can weep! Why 
these tears? What is Primus to you? One 
Primus more or less in the world—what does 
it matter? 

Helena. I will go myself. 

Alquist. In there to be cut. [She starts 
toward the dissecting room, Primus stops 
her.] 

Helena. Let me pass, Primus! Let me 
pass! 
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Primus . You shall not go in there, Helena I 
Helena. If you go in there and I do not, I 
will kill myself. 

Primus . [Holding her.] I will not let you! 
[To Alquist.] Man, you shall kill neither 
of us! 


Alquist . Why? 

Primus . We—we—belong 
Alquist . [Almost in tears 
Eve. The world is yours. 
[Helena and Primus 
out arm in arm as the 


CURTAIN 


to each other. 

.] Go, Adam, go, 

embrace and go 
curtain falls.} 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC* 


By 

EDMOND ROSTAND 
Translated from the French by Gertrude Hall 


W HEN ROSTAND WAS ASKED IP HIS IN- 
terest in Cyrano de Bergerac had 
begun in childhood, he replied: “Yes 
and no; I was for a long time pursued by 
that personage Cyrano; he haunted me at Col¬ 
lege and gradually, with some help from me, 
he became the center of a dramatic action. ,, 
In this same conversation, recently published 
by his intimate neighbor at Cambo, Paul 
Faure, Rostand traced the growth of this 
early interest toward the finished play. In 
school he had come greatly to admire a mas¬ 
ter “whose soul was as beautiful as his body 
was ugly.” The final incentive to make a 
play on the theme came from Rostand’s own 
assumption of the part in real life. He shared 
the love secrets of a dull and bashful school¬ 
mate who had failed to make any progress 
with an evasive young lady. Rostand spurred 
him on and finally dictated love letters that 
won not only the girl but also the boy’s 
father—who had artfully intercepted them— 
to a belief in the young rascal’s genius. Even 
the duel, which to most readers no doubt 
passes as the good old stuff of footlights and 
laths, was for Rostand the vivid revival of 
another boyhood memoiy, that of a man who 
fought a duel while visiting Edmond’s father 
and who allowed the young poet to play with 
the swords. The final composition of the 
play, as was true of all he wrote, was long 
delayed and painstakingly elaborated. For 
years he was “afraid to touch it,” and the 
writing itself was “a kind of torture with con¬ 
stant change and rewriting and replanning.” 
In later years ill health still further extended 
the time of writing. 

That Cyrano stood in the same close rela¬ 
tionship to Rostand as Faust, Hamlet, and 
Alceste did to their dramatic authors ac¬ 
counts sufficiently for the immense superi¬ 
ority of this play to all others by the same 
poet; although in point of literary elabora- 

* Copyright, 1898, by Doubleday, Page & Company. 
Reprinted by penrnssiou of Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc. 


tion UAiglon and Chantecler may even outdo 
it, The Romancers, Princess Faraway, and 
The Woman of Samaria seem by comparison 
pale and academic. Perhaps Clayton Ham¬ 
ilton is not greatly exaggerating when he 
says, “No other play in history, before or 
since, has attained a popular success so in¬ 
stantaneous and so enormous.” 

Certainly no other poet of comparable ge¬ 
nius in the late nineteenth or in the twentieth 
century has given himself so painstakingly 
and with so little condescension to the busi¬ 
ness of stagecraft. At school he gave more 
attention to poetry than to law, and in sum¬ 
mers spent at Luchon he and his pal, Henry 
de Gorsse, produced plays in Edmond’s gar¬ 
den. 

In 1890 Rostand was married and settled 
in Paris. He at once began work for the pro¬ 
fessional theater. His Two Pierrots is still 
unacted but The Romancers was chosen for 
production at the Theatre Frangais. In this 
partly successful venture he made the friend¬ 
ship of the actor Constant Coquelin, who 
gave him the final inspiration in carrying out 
his plans for Cyrano and for whom also he 
wrote the roles of Flambeau and Chantecler. 
Coquelin was also the poet’s staunch defender 
in the dark period when only he and a forgot¬ 
ten Mme. Marni believed that Cyrano de 
Bergerac could possibly succeed. 

“When from among our poor contemporary 
works,” said Rostand, speaking at the great 
actor’s funeral, “he had made a choice, he 
gave himself to it devotedly and with en¬ 
thusiasm. He would allow no one to doubt 
its value; he carried it through with passion¬ 
ate zeal.” Similarly Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, 
who had produced with some success The 
Woman of Samaria, a play which without 
her interpretive genius stood little chance of 
success, inspired Rostand to write UAiglon, 
which, although inferior to Cyrano, easily 
takes rank as the next greatest verse play of 
its age. No dramatist has been more for* 
tunate in his interpreters. 
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Although we inevitably think of Rostand’s 
romantic verse dramas as a unique occurrence 
in an age when the naturalism of Ibsen, 
Strindberg, and Becque held sway in France 
as elsewhere, they were, in reality, part of a 
reactionary movement in the French theater, 
of which Jean Richepin was a distinguished 
leader. This natural revulsion from the in¬ 
undation of prose and even banality brought 
little new, except a tone of actuality in 
style, to make it more than a passing phe¬ 
nomenon without important results. The 
deeper and more fatal assaults on realism 
were yet to make themselves felt. It is at 
least significant that Rostand’s later Chante - 
cler, which failed in the elaborate represen¬ 
tational production at the Porte Saint-Martin 
in 1910, could be produced successfully at 
the same theater in a futurist manner in 
1928. 

Cyrano de Bergerac is a romantic charac¬ 
ter study which owes its phenomenal popu¬ 
larity to a combination of favorable circum¬ 
stances that few plays in the history of the 
world can boast: a colorful hero of romance 
as subject, whose inner and outer life were 
in sharp and dramatic contrast; a poet of 
genius devoting a life study to his play and 
to the theater; an actor endowed beyond 
all others of his age to speak its verse and to 
embody its conception, and a zeal for a fresh 
reactionary dramatic movement in which 
this play takes highest rank. 


Production 

Cyrano de Bergerac was produced Dec. 28, 

1897, by Constant Coquelin at the historic 
Thdatre Porte Saint-Martin, to which he had 
seceded from the Theatre Frangais. Trained 
in the comedy technique of Moliere’s theater, 
Coquelin had gained a supremacy in speech, 
facial expression, and gesture such as no actor 
of our age has seriously challenged. His 
imagination put this skill finely in harmony 
with every character in his vast repertory. 
No one who did not see him can easily con¬ 
ceive the shades of expressiveness and the 
infinite variety of character suggestion that 
made his art preeminent. Artist and photog¬ 
rapher have done much to assist, but they 
fail to reproduce the music of his voice and 
the expressive mobility of face and limb. The 
combination of poet and actor has rarely been 
more fortunate, each inspiring the other to 
the greatest achievement of their careers. 
The play was first given in New York, Oct. 3, 

1898, by Richard Mansfield, who made it 
almost equally popular in English. It was 
not produced by any English actor until 1900, 
and then by Sir Charles Wyndham, who, in 
T. J. Grein’s opinion, was, except in voice, 
better suited to the part than Coquelin him¬ 
self. The phenomenal revival of the play in 
1924 by Walter Hampden made it almost 
as significant an event for our generation as 
it was for its own. 


EDMOND ROSTAND 

Bom 1868, Marseilles, France. 

Paris lycee and law school. 

1888, His first play, The Red Glove (not produced). 

1890, First volume of poems. 

1894, The Romancers , the first of his plays to be produced 
at the Theatre Frangais. 

1895, 'The Princess Faraway played by Sarah Bernhardt. 
1901, Made a member of the French Academy. Retired to 

Cambo in the South of France because of ill health. 
Died 1918. 
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ing Pierrot and Laughing Pierrot). 1894 Les 
Romanesques (translated as The Romancers, 
The Romantics, and The Fantasticks). 1895 
La Princesse Lointaine (translated as The 
Princess Faraway and The Lady of Dreams). 
1897 La Samaritaine (translated as The 
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Eaglet). 1910 Chantecler (translated under 
the same title). 1910 Le Bois Sacri (The 
Sacred Wood). 1921 La Dernibre Nuit de 
Don Juan (published posthumously and trans¬ 
lated as The Last Night of Don Juan). 




CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Characters 


Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Christian de Neuvillette. 

Comte de Guiche. 

Ragueneau. 

Le Bret. 

Captain Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. 
Ligniere. 

De Valvert. 

Montfleury. 

Bellerose. 

Jodelet. 

CUIGY. 

Brissaille. 

A Bore. 

A Mousquetaire. 

Other Mousquetaires. 

A Spanish Officer. 

A Light-Cavalry Man. 

A Doorkeeper. 

A Burgher. 

His Son. 

A Pickpocket. 

A Spectator. 

A Watchman. 

Bertrandou the Fifer. 

A Capuchin. 


Two Musicians. 

Seven Cadets. 

Three Marquises. 

Poets. 

Pastrycooks. 

Roxane. 

Sister Martha. 

Lise. 

The Sweetmeat Vender. 
Mother Margaret. 

The Duenna. 

Sister Claire. 

An Actress. 

A Soubrette. 

A Flower-Girl. 

Pages. 


The crowd, bourgeois, marquises, mousque¬ 
taires, pickpockets, pastrycooks, poets, Gas¬ 
cony Cadets, players, fiddlers, pages, chil¬ 
dren, Spanish soldiers, spectators, precieuses, 
actresses, bourgeoises, nuns, etc. 

The first four acts in 1640; the fifth 
in 1655 . 


ACT FIRST 

A PLAY AT THE HOTEL DE BOURGOGNE 


The great hall of the HStel de Bourgogne, in 
1640. A sort of tennis-court arranged 
and decorated for theatrical perform¬ 
ances. 

The hall is a long rectangle, seen ob¬ 
liquely, so that one side of it constitutes 
the background, which runs from the 
position of the front wing at the right, 
to the line of the furthest wing at the 
• left, and forms an angle with the stage, 
•which is equally seen obliquely. 

This stage is furnished, on both sides, 
along the wings, with benches. The 
drop-curtain is composed of two tapestry 
hangings, which can be drawn apart. 
Above a Harlequin cloak, the royal es¬ 
cutcheon. Broad steps lead from the 
raised platform of the stage into the 
house . On either side of these steps, the 


musicians' seats. A row of candles fills 
the office of footlights. 

Two galleries run along the side; the 
lower one is divided into boxes. No seats 
in the pit, which is the stage proper. At 
the back of the pit, that is to say, at the 
right, in the front, a few seats raised 
like steps, one above the other; and, 
under a stairway which leads to the up¬ 
per seats, and of which the lower end 
only is visible, a stand decked with small 
candelabra, jars full of flowers, flagons 
and glasses, dishes heaped with sweet¬ 
meats, etc. 

In the center of the background, un¬ 
der the box-tier, the entrance to the the¬ 
ater, a large door which half opens to let 
in the spectators. On the panels of this 
door, and in several comers, and above 
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the sweetmeat stand, red playbills an- 
nouncing La Clorise. 

[At the rise of the curtain, the house 
is nearly dark, and still empty. The 
chandeliers are let down in the middle 
of the pit, until time to light them. 

The audience, arriving gradually. Ca¬ 
valiers, burghers, lackeys, pages, the 
fiddlers, etc. 

A tumult of voices is heard beyond 
the door; enter brusquely a Cavalier.] 

Doorkeeper. [Running in after him.] Not 
so fast! Your fifteen pence! 

Cavalier. I come in admission free! 

Doorkeeper. And why? 

Cavalier. I belong to the king’s light cav¬ 
alry! 

Doorkeeper. [To another Cavalier who 
has entered.] You? 

Second Cavalier. I do not pay! 

Doorkeeper. But . . . 

Second Cavalier. I belong to the mousque- 
taires! 

First Cavalier. [To the Second.] It does 
not begin before two. The floor is empty. 
Let us have a bout with foils. [They fence 
with foils they have brought.] 

A Lackey. [Entering.] Pst! . . . Flan- 
quin! 

Other Lackey. [Arrived a moment before.] 
Champagne? . . . 

First Lackey. [Taking a pack of cards 
from his doublet and showing it to Second 
Lackey.] Cards. Dice. down on the 

floor.] Let us have a game. 

Second Lackey. [Sitting down likewise .] 
You rascal, willingly! 

First Lackey. [Taking from his pocket a 
bit of candle which he lights and sticks on 
the floor.] I prigged an eyeful of my mas¬ 
ter’s light! 

One of the Watch. [To a flower-girl, who 
comes forward .] It is pleasant getting here 
before the lights. 

[Puts his arm around her waist.] 

One of the Fencers. [Taking a thrust.] 

Hit! 

One of the Gamblers. Clubs! 

The Watchman. [Pursuing the girl.] A 
kiss! 

The Flower-Girl. [Repulsing him.] We 
shall be seen! 

The Watchman. [Drawing her into dark 
comer.] No, we shall not! 

A Man. [Sitting down on the floor with 
others who have brought provisions .] By 
coining early, you get a comfortable chance 
to eat. 

A Burgher , [Leading his son.] This should 


be a good place, my boy. Let us stay 
here. 

One of the Gamblers. Ace wins! 

A Man. [Taking a bottle from under his 
cloak and sitting down.] A proper toper, 
toping Burgundy [drinks], I say, should tope 
it in Burgundy House! 

The Burgher. [To his son.] Might one 
not suppose we had stumbled into some 
house of evil fame? [Points with his cane 
at the drunkard.] Guzzlers! . . . [In break¬ 
ing guard one of the fencers jostles him.] 
Brawlers! . . . [He falls between the gam¬ 
blers.] Gamesters! . . . 

The Watchman. [Behind him, still teasing 
the flower-girl.] A kiss! 

The Burgher. [Dragging his son precipi¬ 
tately away.] Bless my soul! . . . And to 
reflect that in this very house, my son, were 
given the plays of the great Rotrou! 

The Youth. And those of the great Cor¬ 
neille! 

[A band of Pages holding hands rush in 
performing a farandole and singing.] 

Pages. Tra la la la la la la la! . . . 

Doorkeeper. [Severely to the Pages.] Look, 
now! . . . you pages, you! none of your 
tricks! 

First Page. [With wounded dignity.] Sir! 
. . . this want of confidence . . . [As soon 
as the doorkeeper has turned away, briskly 
to the Second Page.] Have you a string 
about you? 

Second Page. With a fish-hook at the end! 

First Page. We will sit up there and angle 
for wigs! 

A Pickpocket. [Surrounded by a number 
of individuals of dubious appearance.] Come 
now, my little hopefuls, and learn your 
A B C’s of trade. Being as you’re not used 
to hooking . . . 

Second Page. [Shouting to other Pages 
who have already taken seats in the upper 
gallery.] Ho! . . . Did you bring any pea¬ 
shooters? 

Third Page. [From above.] Yes! . . . 
And peas! [Shoots down a volley of peas.] 

The Youth. [To his father.] What are 
we going to see? 

The Burgher. “Clorise.” 

The Youth. By whom? a • 

The Burgher. By Balthazar Baro. 3 Ah, 
what a play it is! . . . 

[Goes toward the back on his son 9 s arm.] 

Pickpocket. [To his disciples.] Particu¬ 
larly the lace-ruffles at the knees.... You’re 
to snip off carefully! 

A Spectator. [To another, pointing toward 
an upper seat.] Look! On the first night of 
“The Cid,” I was perched up there! 
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Pickpocket. [JFftA pantomimic sugges¬ 
tion of spiriting away.] Watches . . . 

The Burgher. [Coming forward again 
with his son.] The actors you are about to 
see, my son, are among the most illustri¬ 
ous . . • 

Pickpocket . [With show of abstracting 
with furtive little tugs.] Pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs . • . 

The Burgher. Montfleury . . . 

Somebody. [Shouting from the upper gal¬ 
lery.] Make haste, and light the chandeliers! 

The Burgher. Bellerose, l’Epy, the Beau- 
pr6, Jodelet . . . 

A Page. [In the pit.] Ah! . . . Here 
comes the goody-seller! 

The Sweetmeat Vender. [Appearing be¬ 
hind the stand.] Oranges . . . Milk . . . 
Raspberry cordial . . . citron-wine . . . 

[Hubbub at the door.] 

Falsetto Voice. [Outside.] Make room, 
ruffians! 

One of the Lackeys. [Astonished.] The 
marquises ... in the pit! 

Other Lackey. Oh, for an instant only! 
[Enter a band of foppish Young 
Marquises.] 

One of the Marquises. [Looking around 
the half-empty house.] What? . . . We 
happen in like so many linen-drapers? With¬ 
out disturbing anybody? Treading on any 
feet? . . . Too bad! too bad! too bad! 
[He finds himself near several other gentle - 
men, come in a moment before.] Cuigy, 
Brissaille! [Effusive embraces.] 

Cuigy. We are of the faithful indeed. We 
are here before the lights. 

The Marquis. Ah, do not speak of it! ... 
It has put me in such a humor! 

Other Marquis. Be comforted, marquis 
. . . here comes the candle-lighter! 

The Audience. [Greeting the arrival of 
the candle-lighter.] Ah . . . 

[Many gather around the chandeliers 
while they are being lighted. A few have 
taken seats in the galleries. Ligniere 
enters , arm in arm with Christian de 
Neuvillette. Ligniere, in somewhat 

9 disordered apparel; appearance of gen¬ 
tlemanly drunkard. Christian, becom¬ 
ingly dressed, but in clothes of a slightly 
obsolete elegance.] 

Cuigy . Ligniere! 

Brissaille. [Laughing.] Not tipsy yet? 

Lignihre. [Low to Christian.] Shall I 
present you? [Christian nods assent.] Baron 
de Neuvillette . . . [Exchange of bows.] 

The Audience. [Cheering the ascent of 
ike first lighted chandelier.] Ah! . . . 


Cuigy. [To Brissaille, looking at Chris¬ 
tian.] A charming head . . . charming! 

First Marquis. [Who has overheard.] 
Pooh! . . . 

Lignihre. [Presenting Christian.] Mes¬ 
sieurs de Cuigy . . . de Brissaille . . . 

Christian. [Bowing.] Delighted! . . . 

First Marquis. [To Second.] He is a 
pretty fellow enough, but is dressed in the 
fashion of some other year! 

Lignihre. [To Cuigy.] Monsieur is lately 
arrived from Touraine. 

Christian. Yes, I have been in Paris not 
over twenty days. I enter the Guards to¬ 
morrow, the Cadets. 

First Marquis. [Looking at those who ap¬ 
pear in the boxes.] There comes the pr6si- 
dente Aubry! 

Sweetmeat Vender. Oranges! Milk! 

The Fiddlers. [Tuning.] La . . . la . . . 

Cuigy. [To Christian, indicating the 
house , which is filling.] A good house! . . . 

Christian. Yes, crowded. 

First Marquis. The whole of fashion! 
[They give the names of the women, 
as, very brilliantly attired, these enter 
the boxes. Exchange of bows and 
smiles.] 

Second Marquis. Mesdames de Guemen6e 

Cuigy. De Bois-Dauphin . . • 

First Marquis. Whom . . . time was 
... we loved! . . . 

Brissaille. . . . de Chavigny . . . 

Second Marquis. Who still plays havoc 
with our hearts! 

Lignihre. Tiens! Monsieur de Corneille 
has come back from Rouen! 

The Youth. [To his father.] The Acad¬ 
emy is present? 

The Burgher. Yes ... I perceive more 
than one member of it. Yonder are Boudu, 
Boissat, and Cureau . . . Porchfcres, Co- 
lomby, Bourzeys, Bourdon, Arbaut ... All 
names of which not one will be forgotten. 
What a beautiful thought it is! 

First Marquis. Attention! Our pr6cieuses 
are coming into their seats . . . BarthSnoide, 
Urimedonte, Cassandace, F61ix6rie . . . 

Second Marquis. Ah, how exquisite are 
their surnames! . . . Marquis, can you tell 
them off, all of them? 

First Marquis. I can tell them off, all of 
them, Marquis! 

Lignihre. [Drawing Christian aside.] 
Dear fellow, I came in here to be of use to 
you. The lady does not come. I revert to 
my vice! 

Christian. [Imploring.] No! No! . . . 
You who turn into ditties Town and Court* 
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stay by me: you will be able to tell me for 
whom it is I am dying of love! 

The Leader of the Violins . [Rapping on 
his desk with his bow.] Gentlemen! . . . 

[He raises his bow.] 

Sweetmeat Vender. Macaroons . . . Cit- 
ronade . . . [The fiddles begin playing.] 

Christian. I fear ... oh, I fear to find 
that she is fanciful and subtle! I dare not 
speak to her, for I am of a simple wit. The 
language written and spoken in these days 
bewilders and baffles me. I am a plain sol¬ 
dier . . . shy, to boot.—She is always at 
the right, there, the end: the empty box. 

Lignibre. [With show of leaving.] I am 
going. 

Christian. [Still attempting to detain him.] 
Oh, no! . . . Stay, I beseech you! 

Lignibre. I cannot. D’Assoucy is expect¬ 
ing me at the pot-house. Here is a mortal 
drought! 

Sweetmeat Vender. [Passing before him 
with a tray.] Orangeade? . . . 

Lignibre. Ugh! 

Sweetmeat Vender. Milk? . . . 

Lignibre. Pah! . . . 

Sweetmeat Vender. Lacrima? . . . 

Lignibre. Stop! [To Christian.] I will 
tarry a bit. . . . Let us see this lacrima? 
[Sifa down at the sweetmeat stand. The 
Vender pours him a glass of lacrima.] 

[Shouts among the audience at the en¬ 
trance of a little, merry-faced, roly-poly 
man.] 

Audience. Ah, Ragueneau! . . . 

Lignibre. [To Christian.] Ragueneau, 
who keeps the great cook-shop. 

Ragueneau. [Attired like a pastrycook in 
his Sunday best, coming quickly toward 
Ligniere.] Monsieur, have you seen Mon¬ 
sieur de Cyrano? 

Lignibre. [Presenting Ragueneau to 
Christian.] The pastrycook of poets and 
of players! 

Ragueneau. [Abashed.] Too much honor. 

Lignibre. No modesty! . . . Mecaenas! .. . 

Ragueneau. It is true, those gentlemen are 
among my customers. . . . 

Lignibre. Debitors! ... A considerable 
poet himself. . . . 

Ragueneau. It has been said! . . . 

Lignibre. Daft on poetry! . . . 

Ragueneau. It is true that for an ode. . .. 

Lignibre. You are willing to give at any 
time a tart! 

Ragueneau. . . . let. A tart-let. 

Lignibre. Kind soul, he tries to cheapen 
his charitable acts! And for a triolet were 
you not known to give . . . ? 

Ragueneau . Rolls. Just rolls. 


Lignibre. [Severely.] Buttered! . . . And 
the play, you are fond of the play? 

Ragueneau. It is with me a passion! 

Lignibre. And you settle for your en¬ 
trance fee with a pastry currency. Come now, 
among ourselves, what did you have to give 
today for admittance here? 

Ragueneau. Four custards . . . eighteen 
ladyfingers. [He looks all around .] Mon¬ 
sieur de Cyrano is not here. I wonder at it. 

Lignibre. And why? 

Ragueneau. Montfleury is billed to play. 

Lignibre. So he is, indeed. That ton of 
man will today entrance us in the part of 
Phcedo . . . Phoedo! . . . But what is that 
to Cyrano? 

Ragueneau. Have you not heard? He for¬ 
bade Montfleury, whom he has taken in 
aversion, to appear for one month upon the 
stage. 

Lignibre. [Who is at his fourth glass.] 
Well? 

Ragueneau. Montfleury is billed to play. 

Cuigy. [Who has drawn near with his 
companions.] He cannot be prevented. 

Ragueneau. He cannot? . . . Well, I am 
here to see! 

First Marquis. What is this Cyrano? 

Cuigy. A crack-brain! 

Second Marquis. Of quality? 

Cuigy. Enough for daily uses. He is a 
cadet in the Guards. [Pointing out a gentle¬ 
man who is coming and going about the pit, 
as if in search of somebody.] But his friend 
Le Bret can tell you. [Calling.] Le Bret! 
. . . [Le Bret comes toward them.] You 
are looking for Bergerac? 

Le Bret. Yes. I am uneasy. 

Cuigy. Is it not a fact that he is a most 
uncommon fellow? 

Le Bret. [Affectionately.] The most ex¬ 
quisite being he is that walks beneath the 
moon! 

Ragueneau. Poet! 

Cuigy. Swordsman! 

Brissaille. Physicist! 

Le Bret. Musician! 

Lignibre. And what an extraordinary as¬ 
pect he presents! 

Ragueneau. I will not go so far as to say 
that I believe our grave Philippe de Cham- 
paigne will leave us a portrait of him; but, 
the bizarre, excessive, whimsical fellow that 
he is would certainly have furnished the late 
Jacques Callot with a type of madcap fighter 
for one of his masques. Hat with triple 
feather, doublet with twice-triple skirt, cloak 
which his interminable rapier lifts up be¬ 
hind, with pomp, like the insolent tail of a 
cock; prouder than all the Artabans that Gas- 
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cony ever bred, he goes about in his stiff 
Punchinello ruff, airing a nose. . . . Ah, gen¬ 
tlemen, what a nose is that! One cannot 
look upon such a specimen of the nasigera 
without exclaiming, “No! truly, the man ex¬ 
aggerates” . . . After that, one smiles, one 
says: “He will take it off.” . . . But Mon¬ 
sieur de Bergerac never takes it off at all. 

Le Bret . [Shaking his head.] He wears it 
always . . . and cuts down whoever breathes 
a syllable in comment. 

Ragueneau. [Proudly.] His blade is half 
the shears of Fate! 

First Marquis . [Shrugging his shoulders.] 
He will not come! 

Ragueneau. He will. I wager you a chicken 
a la Ragueneau. 

First Marquis. [Laughing.] Very well! 
[Murmur of admiration in the house. 
Roxane has appeared in her box. She 
takes a seat in the front, her duenna at 
the back. Christian, engaged in pay¬ 
ing the sweetmeat vender, does not 
look.] 

Second Marquis. [Uttering a series of 
small squeals.] Ah, gentlemen, she is hor¬ 
rifically enticing! 

First Marquis. A strawberry set in a 
peach, and smiling! 

Second Marquis. So fresh that, being near 
her, one might catch cold in his heart! 

Christian. [Looks up, sees Roxane, and, 
agitated, seizes Ligniere by the arm.] That 
is she! 

Lignihre. [Looking.] Ah, that is she! . . . 

Christian. Yes. Tell me at once. . . . Oh, 
I am afraid! . . . 

Ligniere. [Sipping his wine slowly.] Mag- 
dcleine Robin, surnamed Roxane. Subtle. 
Euphuistic. 

Christian. Alack-a-day! 

Lignihre. Unmarried. An orphan. A cou¬ 
sin of Cyrano’s ... the one of whom they 
were talking. 

[While he is speaking, a richly dressed 
nobleman, wearing the order of the Holy 
Ghost on a blue ribbon across his breast, 
enters Roxane’s box, and, without tak¬ 
ing a seat, talks with her a moment.] 

t Christian. [Starting.] That man? . . . 

Lignihre. [Who is beginning to be tipsy, 
winking.] H6! H6! Comte de Guiche. 
Enamored of her. But married to the niece 
of Armand de Richelieu. Wishes to manage 
a match between Roxane and a certain sorry 
lord, one Monsieur de Valvert, vicomte and 
• a • • easy. She does not subscribe to his 
views, but De Guiche is powerful: he can 
persecute to some purpose a simple com¬ 
moner. But I have duly set forth his shady 


machinations in a song which . . . Ho! he 
must bear me a grudge! The end was wicked 
. . . Listen! . . . 

[He rises, staggering, and lifting his 
glass, is about to sing.] 

Christian. No. Good evening. 

Ligniere. You are going? . . . 

Christian. To find Monsieur de Valvert. 

Ligniere. Have a care. You are the one 
who will get killed. [Indicating Roxane by 
a glance.] Stay. Some one is looking . . . 

Christian. It is true . . . 

[He remains absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of Roxane. The pickpockets, see¬ 
ing his abstracted air, draw nearer to 
him.] 

Lignihre. Ah, you are going to stay. Well, 
I am going. I am thirsty! And I am looked 
for . . . at all the public-houses! 

[Exit unsteadily.] 

Le Bret. [Who has made the circuit of 
the house, returning toward Ragueneau, in 
a tone of relief.] Cyrano is not here. 

Ragueneau. And yet . . . 

Le Bret. I will trust to Fortune he has 
not seen the announcement. 

The Audience. Begin! Begin! 

One of the Marquises. [Watching De 
Guiche, who comes from Roxane’s box, and 
crosses the pit, surrounded by obsequious 
satellites, among whom the Vicomte de 
Valvert.] Always a court about him, De 
Guiche! 

Other Marquis. Pf! . . . Another Gas¬ 
con! 

First Marquis. A Gascon of the cold and 
supple sort. That sort succeeds. Believe 
me, it will be best to offer him our duty. 

[They approach De Guiche.] 

Second Marquis. These admirable ribbons! 
What color, Comte de Guiche? Should you 
call it Kiss-me-Sweet or . . . Expiring 
Fawn? 

De Guiche. This shade is called Sick Span¬ 
iard. 

First Marquis. Appropriately called, for 
shortly, thanks to your valor, the Spaniard 
will be sick indeed, in Flanders! 

De Guiche. I am going upon the stage. 
Are you coming? [He walks toward the 
stage, followed by all the marquises and 
men of quality . He turns and calls.] Valvert, 
come! 

Christian . [Who has been listening and 
watching them, starts on hearing that name.] 
The vicomte! . . . Ah, in his face ... in 
his face I will fling my . . . [He puts his 
hand to his pocket and finds the pickpockets 
hand. He turns.] Heinf 
Pickpocket . Ai'l 
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Christian. [Without letting him go .] I 
was looking for a glove. 

Pickpocket. [JFifA on abject smile.’} And 
you found a hand, [/n a different tone, low 
and rapid.} Let me go ... I will tell you 
a secret. 

Christian . releasing him.} Well? 

Pickpocket . Ligniere, who has just left 
you . . . 

Christian . [ 4 $ o&ozjo.] Yes? . . . 

Pickpocket . Has not an hour to live. A 
song he made annoyed one of the great, and 
a hundred men—I am one of them—will be 
posted tonight . . . 

Christian. A hundred? ... By whom? 

Pickpocket . Honor . . . 

Christian. [Shrugging his shoulders.} 
Oh! . . . 

Pickpocket. [With great dignity.} Among 
rogues! 

Christian. Where will they be posted? 

Pickpocket. At the Porte de Nesle, on his 
way home. Inform him. 

Christian. [Letting him go.} But where 
can I find him? 

Pickpocket . Go to all the taverns—the 
Golden Vat, the Pine-Apple, the Belt and 
Bosom, the Twin Torches, the Three Fun¬ 
nels—and in each one leave a scrap of writ¬ 
ing warning him. 

Christian. Yes. I will run! . . . Ah, the 
blackguards! A hundred against one! . . . 
[Looks lovingly toward Roxane.] Leave 
her! . . . [Furiously, looking toward Val- 
vert.] And him! . . . But Ligniere must be 
prevented. [Exit running.} 

[De Guiche, the Marquises, all the 
gentry have disappeared behind the cur- 
tain, to place themselves on the stage- 
seats. The pit is crowded. There is not 
an empty seat in the boxes or the gal¬ 
lery.} 

The Audience. Begin! 

A Burgher. [Whose wig goes sailing off 
at the end of a string held by one of the 
pages in the upper gaUery.} My wig! 

Screams of Delight. He is bald! . . . 
The pages! . . . Well done! . . . Ha, ha, 
ha! . • . 

The Burgher. [Furious, shaking his fist.} 
Imp of Satan! . . . 

[Laughter and screams, beginning very 
loud and decreasing suddenly. Dead 
silence.} 

Le Bret. [Astonished.} This sudden hush? 
• . . [One of the spectators whispers in his 
ear.} Ah? . . . 

The Spectator. I have it from a reliable 
quarter. 

Running Murmurs . Hush! . . . Has he 


come? No! . . . Yes, he has! . . . In the 
box with the grating. . . . The cardinal! 
... the cardinal! ... the cardinal! . . . 

One of the Pages. What a shame! . . . 
Now we shall have to behave! 

[Knocking on the stage. Complete still¬ 
ness. Pause.} 

Voice of one of the Marquises. [Breaking 
the deep silence, behind the curtain .] Snuff 
that candle! 

Other Marquis. [Thrusting his head out 
between the curtains.} A chair! 

[A chair is passed from hand to hand, 
above the heads. The marquis takes it 
and disappears, after kissing his hand 
repeatedly toward the boxes..} 

A Spectator. Silence! 

[Once more, the three knocks. The cur¬ 
tain opens. Tableau. The marquises 
seated at the sides, in attitudes of lan¬ 
guid haughtiness. The stage-setting is 
the faint-colored bluish sort usual in a 
pastoral. Four small crystal cande¬ 
labra light the stage. The violins play 
softly.} 

Le Bret. [To Ragueneau, under breath.} 
Is Montfleury the first to appear? 

Ragueneau. [Likewise under breath.} Yes. 
The opening lines are his. 

Le Bret. Cyrano is not here. 

Ragueneau. I have lost my wager. 

Le Bret. Let us be thankful. Let us be 
thankful. 

[A bagpipe is heard. Montfleury ap¬ 
pears upon the stage, enormous, in a 
conventional shepherd*s costume, with 
a rose-wreathed hat set jauntily on the 
side of his head, breathing into a be- 
ribboned bagpipe.} 

The Pit. [Applauding.} Bravo, Mont¬ 
fleury ! Montfleury! 

Monteury. [After bowing, proceeds to 
play the part of Phcedo.] 

Happy the man who, freed from Fashion’s 
fickle sway, 

In exile self-prescribed whiles peaceful hours 
away; 

Who when Zephyrus sighs amid the answer¬ 
ing trees. . . . 

A Voice. [From the middle of the pit.} 
Rogue! Did I not forbid you fo^, dne 
month? 

[Consternation. Everyone looks around. 
Murmurs.} 

Various Voices. Hein? What? What is 
the matter? [Many in the boxes rise to see.} 
Cuigy. It is he! 

Le Bret. [Alarmed.} Cyrano! 

The Voice. King of the Obese! Incon¬ 
tinently vanish! • . • 
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The Whole Audience . [Indignant.] Ob! 

Montfieury . But ... 

The Voice. You stop to muse upon the 
matter? 

Several Voices . [From the pit and the 
boxes.] Hush! . . . Enough! . . . Pro¬ 
ceed, Montfieury. . . . Fear nothing! 

Montfieury. [In an unsteady voice.] 
Happy the man who freed from Fashion’s 
f-. . . 

The Voice. [More threatening than be¬ 
fore.] How is this? Shall I be constrained, 
Man of the Monster Belly, to enforce my 
regulation . . . regularly? 

[An arm holding a cane leaps above the 
level of the heads.] 

Montfieury . [In a voice growing fainter 
and fainter.] 

Happy the man . . . 

[The cane is wildly flourished.] 

The Voice. Leave the stage! 

The Pit. Oh! . . . 

Montfieury. [Choking.] 

Happy the man who freed . . . 

Cyrano. [Appears above the audience, 
standing upon a chair, his arms folded on his 
chest, his hat at a combative angle, his mus¬ 
tache on end, his nose terrifying.] Ah! I 
shall lose my temper! 

[Sensation at sight of him.] 

Montfieury. [To the Marquises.] Mes¬ 
sieurs, I appeal to you! 

One of the Marquises. [Languidly.] But 
go ahead! . . . Play! 

Cyrano. Fat man, if you attempt it, I will 
dust the paint off you with this! 

The Marquis. Enough! 

Cyrano. Let every little lordling keep 
silence in his seat, or I will ruffle his ribbons 
with my cane! 

All the Marquises. [Rising.] This is too 
much! . . . Montfieury. . . . 

Cyrano. Let Montfieury go home; or stay, 
and, having cut his ears off, I will disembowel 
him! 

A Voice. But ... 

Cyrano. Let him go home, I said! 

Other Voice. But after all . . . 

Cyrano. It is not yet done? [With show 
of burning up his sleeves.] Very well, upon 
that dstage, as on a platter trimmed with 
green, you shall see me carve that mount of 
brawn. . . . 

Montfieury. [Calling up his whole dignity.] 
Monsieur, you cast indignity, in my person, 
upon the Muse! 

Cyrano. [Very civilly.] Monsieur, if that 
lady, with whom you have naught to do, had 
the pleasure of beholding you . . . just as 
you stand there like a decorated pot! . . • 


she could not live, I do protest, but she 
hurled her buskin at you! 

The Pit. Montfieury! . . . Montfieury! 

. . . Give us Baro’s piece! 

Cyrano. [To those shouting around him.] 
I beg you will show some regard for my scab¬ 
bard: it is ready to give up the sword! 

[The space round him widens.] 

The Crowd. [Backing away.] Hey . . . 
softly, there! 

Cyrano. [To Montfleury.] Go off! 

The Crowd. [Closing again, and grum¬ 
bling.] Oh! . . .Oh! 

Cyrano. [Turning suddenly.] Has some¬ 
body objections? 

The crowd again pushes away from 
im.] 

A Voice. [At the back, singing.] 

Monsieur de Cyrano, one sees, 
Inclines to be tyrannical; 

In spite of that Cyrannical 
We shall see La Clorise! 

The Whole Audience. [Catching up the 
tune.] La Clorise! La Clorise! 

Cyrano. Let me hear that song again, and 
I will do you all to death with my stick! 

A Burgher. Samson come back! . . . 

Cyrano. Lend me your jaw, good man! 

A Lady. [In one of the boxes.] This is 
unheard of! 

A Man. It is scandalous! 

A Burgher. It is irritating, to say no more. 

A Page. What fun it is! 

The Pit. Ksss! . . . Montfleury! . . . 
Cyrano! . . . 

Cyrano. Be still! . . . 

The Pit. [In uproar.] Hee-haw! . . . 
Baaaaah! . . . Bow-wow! . . . Cockadoodle- 
doooooo! 

Cyrano. I will . . . 

A Page. Meeeow! 

Cyrano. I order you to hold your tongues! 
... I dare the floor collectively to utter an¬ 
other sound! ... I challenge you, one and 
all! ... I will take down your names . . . 
Step forward, budding heroes! Each in his 
turn. You shall be given numbers. Come, 
which one of you will open the joust with 
me? You, monsieur? No! You? No! The 
first that offers is promised all the mortuary 
honors due the brave. Let all w^o wish to 
die hold up their hands! [Silence.] It is 
modesty that makes you shrink from the 
sight of my naked sword? Not a name? Not 
a hand?—Very good. Then I proceed. [Turn¬ 
ing toward the stage where Montfleury is 
waiting in terror.] As I was saying, it is my 
wish to see the stage cured of this tumor. 
Otherwise . . . [Claps hand to his sword.] 
the lancet! 
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Montfieury. I . . . 

Cyrano. [Gets down from his chair, and 
sits in the space that has become vacant 
around him, with the ease of one at home.] 
Thrice will I clap my hands, O plenilune! At 
the third clap . . . eclipse! 

The Pit. [Diverted.] Ah! . . . 

Cyrano. [Clapping his hands.] One! . . . 

Montfieury. I . . . 

A Voice. [From one of the boxes.] Do not 
go! • • • 

The Pit . He will stay! • . . He will 
go! . . . 

Montfieury. Messieurs, I feel . . . 

Cyrano. Two! . . . 

Montfieury. I feel it will perhaps be 
wiser . . . 

Cyrano. Three! . . . 

[Montfleury disappears, as if through 
a trapdoor. Storm of laughter, hissing, 
catcalls.] 

The House. Hoo! . . . Hoo! . . . Milk¬ 
sop! . . . Come back! . . . 

Cyrano. [Beaming, leans back in his chair 
and crosses his legs.] Let him come back, if 
he dare! 

A Burgher. The spokesman of the com¬ 
pany! 

[Bellerose comes forward on the stage 
and bows.] 

The Boxes. Ah, here comes Bellerose! 

Bellerose. [With elegant bearing and dic¬ 
tion.] Noble ladies and gentlemen . . . 

The Pit. No! No! Jodelet! ... We 
want Jodelet! . . . 

Jodelet. [Comes forward, speaks through 
his nose.] Pack of swine! 

The Pit. That is right! . . . Well said! 
. . . Bravo! 

Jodelet. Don’t bravo me! . . . The portly 
tragedian, whose paunch is your delight, felt 
sick! . . . 

The Pit. He is a poltroon! . . . 

Jodelet. He was obliged to leave . . . 

The Pit. Let him come back! 

Some. No! 

Others. Yes! . . . 

A Youth. [To Cyrano.] But, when all 
is said, monsieur, what good grounds have 
you for hating Montfleury? 

Cyrano. [Amiably, sitting as before.] 
Young gosling, I have two, whereof each, 
singly, would be ample. Primo: He is an 
execrable actor, who bellows, and with grunts 
that would disgrace a water-carrier launches 
the verse that should go forth as if on 
pinions! . . . Secundo: is my secret. 

The Old Burgher. [Behind Cyrano.] But 
without compunction you deprive us of 
hearing La Clorise. I am determined . . . 


Cyrano. [Turning his chair around so as 
to face the old gentleman; respectfully.] 
Venerable mule, old Baro’s verses being 
what they are, I do it without compunction, 
as you say. 

The Pricieuses. [In the boxes.] Ha! . . . 
Ho! . . . Our own Baro! . . . My dear, did 
you hear that? How can such a thing be 
said? . . . Ha! . . . Ho! . . . 

Cyrano. [Turning his chair so as to face 
the boxes; gallantly.] Beautiful creatures, 
do you bloom and shine, be ministers of 
dreams, your smiles our anodyne. Inspire 
poets, but poems . . . spare to judge! 

Bellerose. But the money which must be 
given back at the door! 

Cyrano. [Turning his chair to face the 
stage.] Bellerose, you have said the only in¬ 
telligent thing that has, as yet, been said! 
Far from me to wrong by so much as a fringe 
the worshipful mantle of Thespis. . . . [He 
rises and flings a bag upon the stage.] Catch! 
. . . and keep quiet! 

The House. [Dazzled.] Ah! . . . Oh! . . . 

Jodelet. [Nimbly picking up the bag, 
weighing it with his hand.] For such a price, 
you are authorized, monsieur, to come and 
stop the performance every day! 

The House. Hoo! . . . Hoo! . . . 

Jodelet. Should we be hooted in a 
body! . . . 

Bellerose. The house must be evacuated! 

Jodelet. Evacuate it! 

[The audience begins to leave; Cyrano 
looking on with a satisfied air. The 
crowd, however, becoming interested in 
the following scene, the exodus is sus¬ 
pended. The women in the boxes who 
were already standing and had put on 
their wraps, stop to listen and end by 
resuming their seats.] 

Le Bret. [To Cyrano.] What you have 
done ... is mad! 

A Bore. Montfleury! ... the eminent 
actor! . . . What a scandal! . . . But the 
Due de Candale is his patron! . • . Have 
you a patron, you? 

Cyrano. No! 

The Bore. You have not? 

Cyrano. No! • 

The Bore. What? You are not protected 
by some great nobleman under the cover of 
whose name. . . . 

Cyrano. [Exasperated.] No, I have told 
you twice. Must I say the same thing thrice? 
No, I have no protector . . . [hand on 
sword] but this will do. 

The Bore. Then, of course, you will leave 
town. 

Cyrano . That will depend. 
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The Bore. But the Due de Candale has a 
long arm . . . 

Cyrano. Not so long as mine . . . [ point - 
to his sword ] pieced out with this! 

The Bore. But you cannot have the pre¬ 
sumption . . . 

Cyrano. I can, yes. 

The Bore. But . . . 

Cyrano. And now, . . . face about! 

The Bore. But . . . 

Cyrano. Face about, I say ... or else, 
tell me why you are looking at my nose. 

The Bore. [ Bewildered .] I . . . 

Cyrano. [Advancing upon him.] In what 
is it unusual? 

The Bore. [Backing.] Your worship is 
mistaken. 

Cyrano. [Same business as above.] Is it 
flabby and pendulous, like a proboscis? 

The Bore. I never said . . . 

Cyrano. Or hooked like a hawk’s beak? 

The Bore . I . . . 

Cyrano. Do you discern a mole upon the 
tip? 

The Bore. But . . . 

Cyrano. Or is a fly disporting himself 
thereon? What is there wonderful about it? 

The Bore. Oh . . . 

Cyrano. Is it a freak of nature? 

The Bore. But I had refrained from cast¬ 
ing so much as a glance at it! 

Cyrano. And why, I pray, should you not 
look at it? 

The Bore. I had . . . 

Cyrano. So it disgusts you? 

The Bore. Sir . . . 

Cyrano. Its color strikes you as unwhole¬ 
some? 

The Bore. Sir . . . 

Cyrano. Its shape, unfortunate? 

The Bore. But far from it! 

Cyrano. Then wherefore that depreciating 
air? . . . Perhaps monsieur thinks it a shade 
too large? 

The Bore. Indeed not. No, indeed. I 
think it small... small—I should have said, 
minute! 

Cyrano. What? How? Charge me with 
such a ridiculous defect? Small, my nose? 
Ho! . . . 

Thg Bore. Heavens! 

Cyrano. Enormous, my nose! . . . Con¬ 
temptible stutterer, snub-nosed and flat¬ 
headed, be it known to you that I am proud, 
proud of such an appendage! inasmuch as a 
great nose is properly the index of an affable, 
kindly, courteous man, witty, liberal, brave, 
such as I am! and such as you are for ever¬ 
more precluded from supposing yourself, de¬ 
plorable rogue! For the inglorious surface 


my hand encounters above your ruff, is no 
less devoid- [Strikes him.] 

The Bore. A'i! ai! . . . 

Cyrano. Of pride, alacrity, and sweep, of 
perception and of gift, of heavenly spark, of 
sumptuousness, to sum up all, of nose, than 
that [turns him around by the shoulders and 
suits the action to the word] which stops my 
boot below your spine! 

The Bore. [Running off.] Help! The 
watch! . . . 

Cyrano. Warning to the idle who might 
find entertainment in my organ of smell. 

. . . And if the facetious fellow be of birth, 
my custom is, before I let him go, to chasten 
him, in front, and higher up, with steel, and 
not with hide! 

De Guiche. [Who has stepped down from 
the stage with the marquises.] He is becom¬ 
ing tiresome! 

Valvert. [Shrugging his shoulders.] It is 
empty bluster! 

De Guiche. Will no one take him up? 

Valvert. No one? . . . Wait! I will have 
one of those shots at him! [He approaches 
Cyrano, who is watching him , and stops in 
front of him, in an attitude of silly swagger.] 
Your . . . nose is . . . er . . . Your nose 
... is very large! 

Cyrano. [Gravely.] Very. 

Valvert. [Laughs.] Ha! . . . 

Cyrano. [Imperturbable.] Is that all? 

Valvert. But . . . 

Cyrano. Ah, no, young man, that is not 
enough! You might have said, dear me, 
there are a thousand things . . . varying 
the tone . . .For instance . . . here you 
are:—Aggressive: “I, monsieur, if I had such 
a nose, nothing would serve but I must cut 
it off!” Amicable: “It must be in your way 
while drinking; you ought to have a special 
beaker made!” Descriptive: “It is a crag! 
... a peak! ... a promontory! ... A 
promontory, did I say? . . . It is a penin¬ 
sula!” Inquisitive: “What may the office be 
of that oblong receptacle? Is it an inkhom 
or a scissor-case?” Mincing: “Do you so 
dote on birds, you have, fond as a father, 
been at pains to fit the little darlings with 
a roost?” Blunt: “Tell me, monsieur, you, 
when you smoke, is it possible you blow the 
vapor through your nose without a neighbor 
crying, ‘The chimney is afire’?” Anxious: 
“Go with caution, I beseech, lest your head, 
dragged over by that weight, should drag 
you over!” Tender: “Have a little sun¬ 
shade made for it! It might get freckled!* 
Learned: “None but the beast, monsieur, 
mentioned by Aristophanes, the hippocam- 
pelephantocamelos, can have borne beneath 
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his forehead so much cartilage and bone! ” 
Offhand: '‘What, comrade, is that sort of 
peg in style? Capital to hang one's hat 
upon!” Emphatic: “No wind can hope, 0 
lordly nose, to give the whole of you a 
cold, but the Nor'-Wester 1” Dramatic: “It 
is the Red Sea when it bleeds!” Admiring: 
“What a sign for a perfumer’s shop!” Lyri¬ 
cal: “Art thou a Triton, and is that thy 
conch?” Simple: “A monument! When is 
admission free?” Deferent: “Suffer, mon¬ 
sieur, that I should pay you my respects: 
that is what I call possessing a house of your 
own!” Rustic: “Hi, boys! Call that a nose? 
Ye don’t gull me! It's either a prize carrot 
or else a stunted gourd!” Military: “Level 
against the cavalry!” Practical: “Will you 
put it up for raffle? Indubitably, sir, it will 
be the feature of the game!” And finally in 
parody of weeping Pyramus: “Behold, be¬ 
hold the nose that traitorously destroyed the 
beauty of its master! and is blushing for the 
same!”—That, my dear sir, or something 
not unlike, is what you would have said to 
me, had you the smallest leaven of letters or 
of wit; but of wit, O most pitiable of objects 
made by God, you never had a rudiment, and 
of letters, you have just those that are needed 
to spell “fool!”—But, had it been otherwise, 
and had you been possessed of the fertile 
fancy requisite to shower upon me, here, in 
this noble company, that volley of sprightly 
pleasantries, still should you not have de¬ 
livered yourself of so much as a quarter of 
the tenth part of the beginning of the first. 
. . . For I let off these good things at my¬ 
self, and with sufficient zest, but do not suffer 
another to let them off at me! 

De Guiche . [.Attempting to lead away the 
amazed Vicomte.] Let be, Vicomte! 

Valvert, That insufferable haughty bear¬ 
ing! ... A clodhopper without . . . with¬ 
out so much as gloves . . . who goes abroad 
without points . . . or bow-knots! . . . 

Cyrano . My foppery is of the inner man. 
I do not trick myself out like a popinjay, but 
I am more fastidious, if I am not so showy. 
I would not sally forth, by any chance, not 
washed quite clean of an affront; my con¬ 
science foggy about the eye, my honor crum¬ 
pled, my nicety black-rimmed. I walk with 
all upon me furbished bright. I plume my¬ 
self with independence and straightforward¬ 
ness. It is not a handsome figure, it is my 
soul that I hold erect as in a brace. I go 
decked with exploits in place of ribbon bows. 
I taper to a point my wit like a mustache. 
And at my passage through the crowd true 
sayings ring like spurs! 

Vmert. But, sir . . . 


Cyrano. I am without gloves? . . . a 
mighty matter! I only had one left, of a 
very ancient pair, and even that became a 
burden to me . . .1 left it in somebody’s 
face. 

Valvert. Villain, clod-poll, flat-foot, refuse 
of the earth! 

Cyrano. [Taking off his hat and bowing 
as if the Vicomte had been introducing him¬ 
self .] Ah! . . . And mine, Cyrano-Savinien- 
Hercule de Bergerac! 

Valvert. [ Exasperated .] Buffoon! 

Cyrano. [Giving a sudden cry, as if seized 
with a cramp.] Ai! . . . 

Valvert. [Who has started toward the 
back, turning .] What is he saying now? 

Cyrano. [Screwing his face as if in pain.] 
It must have leave to stir ... it has a 
cramp! It is bad for it to be kept still so 
long! 

Valvert. What is the matter? 

Cyrano . My rapier prickles like a foot 
asleep! 

Valvert. [Drawing.] So be it! 

Cyrano. I shall give you a charming little 
hurt! 

Valvert. [Contemptuous.] A poet! 

Cyrano. Yes, a poet, . . . and to such an 
extent, that while we fence, I will, hop! ex¬ 
tempore, compose you a ballade! 

Valvert. A ballade? 

Cyrano. I fear you do not know what 
that is. 

Valvert. But . . . 

Cyrano. [ 4 $ if saying a lesson.] The 
ballade is composed of three stanzas of eight 
lines each. . . . 

Valvert. [Stamps with his feet.] Oh! . . . 

Cyrano. [ Continuing .] And an envoi of 
four. 

Valvert. You . . . 

Cyrano. I will with the same breath fight 
you and compose one. And at the last line, I 
will hit. 

Valvert. Indeed you will not! 

Cyrano. No? . . . [Declaiming.] 

Ballade of the duel which in Burgundy House 
Monsieur de Bergerac fought with a jacka¬ 
napes. 

Valvert. And what is that, if you please? 

Cyrano. That is the title. 0 

The Audience. [At the highest pitch of 
excitement.] Make room! . . . Good sport! 
. . . Stand aside! . . . Keep still! . . •, 
[Tableau. A ring, in the pit, of the in¬ 
terested; the Marquises and Officers 
scattered among the Burghers and 
Common People. The Pages have 
climbed on the shoulders of various 
ones , the better to see . AU the women 
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are standing in the boxes. At the right, 
Pe Guiche and his attendant gentle¬ 
men. At the left, Le Bret, Ragueneau, 
Cuigy, etc.] 

Cyrano. [Closing his eyes a second.] Wait. 
I ain settling upon the rhymes. There. I 
have them. 

[In declaiming, he suits the action to 
the word.] 

Of my broad belt made lighter, 

I cast my mantle broad, 

And stand, poet and fighter, 

To do and to record. 

I bow, I draw my sword, 

En garde! with steel and wit 
I play you at first abord . . . 

At the last line, I hit! 

[They begin fencing.] 


You should have been politer; 
Where had you best be gored? 
The left side or the right—ah? 
Or next your azure cord? 

Or where the spleen is stored? 
Or in the stomach pit? 

Come we to quick accord . . . 
At the last line, I hit! 


You falter, you turn whiter? 

You do so to afford 

Your foe a rhyme in “iter”? . . ♦ 

You thrust at me—I ward— 

And balance is restored. 

Laridon! Look to your spit! . • . 
No, you shall not be floored 
Before my cue to hit! 

[He announces solemnly.] 


ENVOI. 

Prince, call upon the Lord! . . . 

I skirmish . . . feint a bit . . . 

I lunge! . . . I keep my word! 

[The Vicomte staggers; Cyrano bows.] 
At the last line, I hit! 

[Acclamations. Applause from the boxes. 
Flowers and handkerchiefs are thrown. 
The Officers surround and congratu- 
% late Cyrano. Ragueneau dances with 
delight. Le Bret is tearfully joyous 
and at the same time highly troubled. 
The friends of the Vicomte support him 
off the stage.] 

The Crowd. [In a long shout.] Ah! . . • 
A Light-Cavalry Man. Superb! 

A Woman. Sweet! 

Ragueneau. Astounding! 

A Marquis. Novel! 

Le Bret. Insensate! 


The Crowd. [Pressing around Cyrano.] 
Congratulations! . . . Well done! . 

Bravo! ... 

A Woman's Voice. He is a hero! 

A Mousquetaire. [Striding swiftly to¬ 
ward Cyrano, with outstretched hand.] Mon¬ 
sieur, will you allow me? It was quite, quite 
excellently done, and I think I know whereot 
I speak. But, as a fact, I expressed my mind 
before, by making a huge noise. . . . 

[He retires.] 

Cyrano. [To Cuigy.] Who may the gen¬ 
tleman be? 

Cuigy. D’Artagnan. 

Le Bret. [To Cyrano, taking his arm.] 
Come, I wish to talk with you. 

Cyrano. Wait till the crowd has thinned. 
[To Bellerose.] I may remain? 

Bellerose. [Deferentially.] Why, cer¬ 
tainly ! . . . 

[Shouts are heard outside.] 

Jodelet. [After looking.] They are hoot¬ 
ing Montfleury. 

Bellerose. [Solemnly.] Sic transit! . . . 
[In a different tone, to the doorkeeper and 
the candle-snuffer.] Sweep and close. Leave 
the lights. We shall come back, after eat¬ 
ing, to rehearse a new farce for tomorrow. 
[Exeunt Jodelet and Bellerose, after 
bowing very low to Cyrano.] 

The Doorkeeper. [To Cyrano.] Mon¬ 
sieur will not be going to dinner? 

Cyrano. I? . . . No. 

[The doorkeeper withdraws.] 

Le Bret. [To Cyrano.] And this, be¬ 
cause? . . . 

Cyrano. [Proudly.] Because. . . . [In a 
different tone, having seen that the door¬ 
keeper is too far to overhear.] I have not 
a penny! 

Le Bret. [Making the motion of flinging a 
bag.] How is this? The bag of crowns. . . . 

Cyrano. Monthly remittance, you lasted 
but a day! 

Le Bret. And to keep you the remainder 
of the month? . . . 

Cyrano. Nothing is left! 

Le Bret. But then, flinging that bag, what 
a child's prank! 

Cyrano. But what a gesture! . . . 

The Sweetmeat Vender. [Coughing be¬ 
hind her little counter.] Hm! . . . [Cy¬ 
rano and Le Bret turn toward her. She 
comes timidly forward .] Monsieur, to know 
you have not eaten . . . makes my heart 
ache. [Pointing to the sweetmeat-stand.] 
I have there all that is needed. . . . [Im¬ 
pulsively.] Help yourself! 

Cyrano. [Taking off his hat.] Dear child, 
despite my Gascon pride, which forbids that 
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I should profit at your hand by the most in¬ 
considerable of dainties, I would not offend 
you by declining: I will accept therefore 
. . . [He goes to the stand and selects .] 
Oh, a trifle! ... A grape off this. . . . [She 
proffers the bunch, he takes a single grape.] 
No . . . one! This glass of water . . . [She 
starts to pour wine into it, he stops her.] 
No . . . clear! And half a macaroon. 

[He breaks in two the macaroon, and 
returns half.] 

Le Bret. This comes near being silly! 

Sweetmeat Vender. Oh, you will take 
something more! . . . 

Cyrano. Yes. Your hand to kiss. 

[He kisses the hand she holds out to 
him , as if it were that of a princess.] 

Sweetmeat Vender. Monsieur, I thank 
you. [Curtseys.] Good evening! [Exit.] 

Cyrano. [To Le Bret.] I am listening. 
[He establishes himself before the stand, sets 
the macaroon before him.] Dinner! [Does 
the same with the glass of water.] Drink! 
[And with the grape.] Dessert! [He sits 
down.] La! let me begin! I was as hungry 
as a wolf! [Eating.] You were say¬ 
ing? 

Le Bret. That if you listen to none but 
those great boobies and swashbucklers your 
judgment will become wholly perverted. In¬ 
quire, will you, of the sensible, concerning 
the effect produced today by your bravado. 

Cyrano. [Finishing his macaroon.] Enor¬ 
mous! 

Le Bret. The cardinal . . . 

Cyrano. [Beaming.] He was there, the 
cardinal? 

Le Bret. Must have found what you 
did . . . 

Cyrano. To a degree, original. 

Le Bret. Still . . . 

Cyrano. He is a poet. It cannot be dis¬ 
tasteful to him wholly that one should deal 
confusion to a fellow-poet’s play. 

Le Bret. But, seriously, you make too 
many enemies! 

Cyrano. [Biting into the grape.] How 
many, thereabouts, should you think I made 
tonight? 

Le Bret. Eight and forty. Not mention¬ 
ing the women. 

Cyrano. Come, tell them over! 

Le Bret. Montfleury, the old merchant, 
De Guiche, the Vicomte, Baro, the whole 
Academy . . . 

Cyrano. Enough! You steep me in bliss! 

Le Bret. But whither will the road you 
follow lead you? What can your object be? 

Cyrano. I was wandering aimlessly; too 
many roads were open ... too many re¬ 


solves, too complex, offered a choice. I 
took . . . 

Le Bret. Which? 

Cyrano. By far the simplest of them all. 
I decided to be, in every matter, always 
admirable! 

Le Bret. [Shrugging his shoulders.] Very 
well.—But tell me, will you not, the motive 
—look, the true one!—of your dislike to 
Montfleury. 

Cyrano. [Rising.] That old Silenus, who 
has not seen his knees this many a year, still 
believes himself a danger to the fair. And 
as he struts and burrs upon the stage, he 
makes sheep’s-eyes at them with his moist 
frog’s-eyes. And I have hated him . . . 
oh, properly! . . . since the night he was 
so daring as to cast his glance on her . . . 
her, who—Oh, I thought I saw a slug crawl 
over a flower! 

Le Bret. [Amazed.] Hey? What? Is it 
possible? . . . 

Cyrano. [With a bitter laugh.] That I 
should love? [In a different tone, seriously.] 
I love. 

Le Bret. And may one know? . . . You 
never told me. . . . 

Cyrano. Whom I love? . . . Come, think 
a little. The dream of being beloved, even 
by the beautiless, is made to me an empty 
dream indeed by this good nose, my fore¬ 
runner ever by a quarter of an hour. Hence, 
whom should I love? ... It seems super¬ 
fluous to tell you! ... I love ... it was 
inevitable! ... the most beautiful that 
breathes! 

Le Bret. The most beautiful? ... 

Cyrano. No less, in the whole world! And 
the most resplendent, and the most delicate 
of wit, and among the golden-haired . . . 
[With overwhelming despair.] Still the 
superlative! 

Le Bret. Dear me, what is this fair one? 

Cyrano. All unawares, a deadly snare, ex¬ 
quisite without concern to be so. A snare 
of nature’s own, a musk-rose, in which am¬ 
bush Love lies low. Who has seen her smile 
remembers the ineffable! There is not a 
thing so common but she turns it into pretti¬ 
ness; and in the merest nod or beck she c$n 
make manifest all the attributes of a«god- 
dess. No, Venus! you cannot step into your 
iridescent shell, nor, Dian, you, walk through 
the blossoming groves, as she steps into her 
chair and walks in Paris! 

Le Bret. Sapristi! I understand! It is 
clear! 

Cyrano. It is pellucid. 

Le Bret. Magdeleine Robin, your cousm? 

Cyrano. Yes, Roxane. 
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Le Bret . But,* what could be better? You 
love her? Tell her so! You covered your¬ 
self with glory in her sight a moment since. 

Cyrano . Look well at me, dear friend, 
and tell me how much hope you think can be 
justly entertained with this protuberance. 
Oh, I foster no illusions! . . . Sometimes, 
indeed, yes, in the violet dusk, I yield, even 
I! to a dreamy mood. I penetrate some gar¬ 
den that lies sweetening the hour. With my 
poor great devil of a nose I sniff the April 
. . . And as I follow with my eyes some 
woman passing with some cavalier, I think 
how dear to have such a one walk beside 
me, linked like that, slowly, in the soft moon¬ 
light! I kindle—I forget—and then . . . 
then suddenly I see the shadow of my profile 
upon the garden-wall! 

Le Bret. [Touched.'] My friend . . . 

Cyrano . Friend, I experience a bad half 
hour sometimes, in being so unsightly . . . 
and alone. 

Le Bret . [In quick sympathy, taking his 
hand.] You weep? 

Cyrano. Ah, God forbid! That? Never! 
No, that would be unsightly to excess! That 
a tear should course the whole length of this 
nose! Never, so long as I am accountable, 
shall the divine loveliness of tears be impli¬ 
cated with so much gross ugliness! Mark 
me well, nothing is so holy as are tears, 
nothing! and never shall it be that, rousing 
mirth through me, a single one of them shall 
seem ridiculous! 

Le Bret . Come, do not despond! Love is 
a lottery. 

Cyrano . [Shaking his head.] No! I love 
Cleopatra: do I resemble Caesar? I worship 
Berenice: do I put you in mind of Titus? 

Le Bret . But your courage . . . and your 
wit!—The little girl who but a moment ago 
bestowed on you that very modest meal, her 
eyes—you must have seen as much—did not 
exactly hate you! 

Cyrano . [Impressed.] That is true! 

Le Bret. You see? So, then!—But Roxane 
herself, in following your duel, went lily- 
pale. 

Cyrano. Lily-pale? . . . 

Le Bret. Her mind, her heart as well, are 
struck with wonder! Be bold, speak to her, 
in cfrder that she may . . . 

Cyrano. Laugh in my face! . . . No, 
there is but one thing upon earth I fear. 
. . . It is that. 

The Doorkeeper . [Admitting the Duenna 
to Cyrano.] Monsieur, you are inquired for. 

Cyrano. [Seeing The Duenna.] Ah, my 
God! ... her duenna! 

The Duenna . [With a great curtsey .] 


Somebody wishes to know of her valorous 
cousin where one may see him in private. 

Cyrano. [Upset.] See me? 

The Duenna. [With curtsey.] See you. 
There are things for your ear. 

Cyrano. There are ... ? 

The Duenna. [Another curtsey.] Things. 

Cyrano. [Staggering.] Ah, my God! . . . 

The Duenna. Somebody intends, tomor¬ 
row, at the earliest roses of the dawn, to hear 
Mass at Saint Roch. 

Cyrano. [Upholds himself by leaning on 
Le Bret.] Ah, my God! 

The Duenna. That over, where might one 
step for a moment . . . have a little 
talk? 

Cyrano. [Losing his senses.] Where? . . . 
I . . . But . . . Ah, by God! 

The Duenna. Expedition, if you please. 

Cyrano. I am casting about . . . 

The Duenna. Where? 

Cyrano. At ... at ... at Ragueneau's 
... the pastrycook's. 

The Duenna. He lodges? 

Cyrano. In ... In Rue . . . Ah, my 
God! my God! ... St. Honor6. 

The Duenna. [Retiring.] We will be 
there. Do not fail. At seven. 

Cyrano. I will not fail. 

[Exit Duenna.] 

Cyrano. [Falling on Le Bret's neck.] 
To me . . . from her ... a meeting! 

Le Bret. Well, your gloom is dispelled? 

Cyrano. Oh, to whatever end it may be, 
she is aware of my existence! 

Le Bret. And now you will be calm? 

Cyrano. [Beside himself.] Now, I shall 
be fulminating and frenetical! I want an 
army all complete to put to rout! I have 
ten hearts and twenty arms ... I cannot 
now be suited with felling dwarfs to earth 
. . . [At the top of his lungs.] Giants are 
what I want! 

[During the last lines, on the stage at 
the back, shadowy shapes of players 
have been moving about. The rehearsal 
has begun; the fiddlers have resumed 
their places .] 

A Voice. [From the stage.] Hey! Psst! 
Over there! A little lower. We are trying 
to rehearse! 

Cyrano . [Laughing.] We are going. 

[He goes toward the back.] 
[Through the street door, enter Cuigy, 
Brissaille, several Officers support¬ 
ing Ligniere in a state of complete in¬ 
toxication.] 

Cuigy. Cyrano! 

Cyrano. What is this? 

Cuigy. A drunken sot we are bringing you. 
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Cyrano . [Recognizing him.] Lignifere! 

Hey, what has happened to you? 

Cuigy. He is looking for you. 

Brissaille. He cannot go home. 

Cyrano. Why? 

Lignibre. [In a thick voice, showing him 
a hit of crumpled paper.] This note bids me 
beware ... A hundred men against me 
... on account of lampoon. . . . Grave 
danger threatening me. . . . Porte de Nesle 
. . . must pass it to get home. Let me come 
and sleep under your roof. 

Cyrano. A hundred, did you say?—You 
shall sleep at home! 

Lignibre. [Frightened.] But . . . 

Cyrano. [In a terrible voice, pointing to 
the lighted lantern which the Doorkeeper 
stands swinging as he listens to this scene.] 
Take that lantern [Ligniere hurriedly takes 
it.] and walk! ... I swear to tuck you in 
your bed tonight myself. [To the Officers.] 
You, follow at a distance. You may look on! 

Cuigy. But a hundred men , . . 

Cyrano. Are not one man too many for 
my mood tonight! 

[The players, in their several costumes, 
have stepped down from the stage and 
come nearer.] 

Le Bret. But why take under your espe¬ 
cial care . . . 

Cyrano. Still Le Bret is not satisfied! 

Le Bret. That most commonplace of sots? 

Cyrano. [Slapping Ligniere on the shoul¬ 
der.] Because this sot, this cask of muscatel, 
this hogshead of rosolio, once upon a time 
did a wholly pretty thing. On leaving Mass, 
having seen her whom he loved take holy 
water, as the rite prescribes, he, whom the 
sight of water puts to flight, ran to the holy- 
water bowl, and stooping over, drank it 
dry. . . . 

An Actress. [In the costume of sou - 
brette.] Tiens, that was nice! 

Cyrano. Was it not, soubrette? 

The Soubrette. [To the others.] But why 
are they, a hundred, all against one poor 
poet? 

Cyrano. Let us start! [To the Officers.] 
And you, gentlemen, when you see me at¬ 
tack, whatever you may suppose to be my 
danger, do not stir to second me! 

Another of the Actresses. [Jumping from 
the stage.] Oh, I will not miss seeing thisl 

Cyrano. Come! 

Another Actress. [Likewise jumping from 
the stage, to an elderly actor.] Cassandre, 
will you not come? 


Cyrano. Come, all of you! the Doctor, 
Isabel, Leander, all! and you shall lend, 
charming fantastic swarm, an air of Italian 
farce to the Spanish drama in view. Yes, 
you shall be a tinkling heard above a roar, 
like bells about a tambourine! 

All the Women. [In great glee.] Bravo! 
. . . Hurry! . . . A mantle! . . . A hood! 

Jodelet. Let us go! 

Cyrano. [To the fiddlers.] You will favor 
us with a tune, messieurs the violinists! 

[The fiddlers fall into the train. The 
lighted candles which furnished the 
footlights are seized and distributed. 
The procession becomes a torchlight 
procession.] 

Cyrano. Bravo! Officers, beauty in fancy 
dress, and, twenty steps ahead . . . [He 
takes the position he describes.] I, by my¬ 
self, under the feather stuck, with her own 
hand, by Glory, in my hat! Proud as a 
Scipio trebly Nasica!*—It is understood? 
Formal interdiction to interfere with me!— 
We are ready? One! Two! Three! Door¬ 
keeper, open the door! 

[The Doorkeeper opens wide the fold¬ 
ing door. A picturesque corner of Old 
Paris appears, bathed in moonlight.] 

Cyrano. Ah! . . . Paris floats in dim 
nocturnal mist. . . . The sloping bluish 
roofs are washed with moonlight. ... A 
setting, exquisite indeed, offers itself for the 
scene about to be enacted. . . . Yonder, 
under silvery vapor wreaths, like a mysteri¬ 
ous magic mirror, glimmers the Seine. . . . 
And you shall see what you shall see! 

All. To the Porte de Nesle! 

Cyrano. [Standing on the threshold.] To 
the Porte de Nesle! [Before crossing it, he 
turns to the Soubrette.] Were you not ask¬ 
ing, mademoiselle, why upon that solitary 
rhymester a hundred men were set? [He 
draws his sword, and tranquilly.] Because it 
was well known he is a friend of mine! 

[Exit.] 

[To the sound of the violins, by the 
flickering light of the candles, the pro¬ 
cession — Ligniere staggering at the 
head, the Actresses arm in arm with the 
Officers, the players capering behind 
—follows out into the night.] • 

CURTAIN 


# Scipio Nasica (the large-nosed) was the leader of 
a successful revolt in Rome against the supporters of 
Tiberius Gracchus, i.c. 133. 
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ACT SECOND 

THE COOKSHOP OP POETS 


Ragueneau’s shop, vast kitchen at the cor¬ 
ner of Rue St. Honori and Rue de 
VArbre-Sec, which can be seen at the 
back, through the glass door, gray in 
the early dawn. 

At the left, in front, a counter over¬ 
hung by a wrought-iron canopy from 
which geese, ducks, white peacocks are 
hanging . In large china jars, tall nose - 
gays composed of the simpler flowers, 
mainly sunflowers. On the same side, 
in the middle distance, an enormous fire¬ 
place, in front of which, between huge 
andirons, each of which supports a 
small iron pot, roasting meats drip into 
appropriate pans. 

At the right, door in the front wing. 
In the middle distance, a staircase lead¬ 
ing to a loft, the interior of which is 
seen through open shutters; a spread 
table, lighted by a small Flemish can¬ 
delabrum, shows it to be an eating- 
room. A wooden gallery continuing the 
stairway suggests other similar rooms to 
which it may lead. 

In the center of the shop, an iron 
hoop—which can be lowered by means 
of a rope,—to which large roasts are 
hooked. 

In the shadow, under the stairway, 
ovens are glowing. Copper molds and 
saucepans are shining; spits turning, 
hams swinging, pastry pyramids show¬ 
ing fair. It is the early beginning of 
the workday. Bustling of hurried scul¬ 
lions, portly cooks, and young cook f s- 
assistants; swarming of caps decorated 
with hen feathers and guinea-fowl wings. 
Wicker crates and broad sheets of tin 
are brought in loaded with brioches and 
tarts. 

There are tables covered with meats 
and cakes; others, surrounded by chairs, 
await customers. In a corner, a smaller 
table, littered with papers. 

[.At the rise of the curtain, Ragueneau 
* fs discovered seated at this table, writing 
with an inspired air, and counting upon 
his fingers .] 

First Pastrycook . [Bringing in a tall 

molded pudding .] Nougat of fruit! 

Second Pastrycook . [Bringing in the dish 
he names.) Custard! 

Third Pastrycook. [Bringing in a fowl 
roasted in its feathers .] Peacock! 


Fourth Pastrycook. [Bringing in a tray 
of cakes.'] Mince-pies! 

Fifth Pastrycook. [Bringing in a deep 
earthen dish.] Beef stew! 

Ragueneau. [Laying down his pen, and 
looking up.] Daybreak already plates with 
silver the copper pans! Time, Ragueneau, 
to smother within thee the singing divinity! 
The hour of the lute will come anon—now 
is that of the ladle! [He rises; speaking to 
one of the cooks.] You, sir, be so good as 
to lengthen this gravy—it is too thick! 

The Cook. How much? 

Ragueneau. Three feet. [Goes further .] 

The Cook. What does he mean? 

First Pastrycook. Let me have the tart! 

Second Pastrycook. The dumpling! 

Ragueneau. [Standing before the fire¬ 
place.] Spread thy wings, Muse, and fly 
further, that thy lovely eyes may not be 
reddened at the sordid kitchen fire! [To 
one of the Cooks, pointing at some small 
loaves of bread.] You have improperly 
placed the cleft in those loaves; the caesura 
belongs in the middle,—between the hemi- 
stichs! [To another of the Cooks, pointing 
at an unfinished pastry.] This pastry palace 
requires a roof! [To a young Cook’s-Appren- 
tice, who, seated upon the floor, is putting 
fowls on a spit.] And you, on that long spit, 
arrange, my son, in pleasing alternation, the 
modest pullet and the splendid turkey-cock, 
—even as our wise Malherbe alternated of 
old the greater with the lesser lines, and so 
with roasted fowls compose a poem! 

Another Apprentice. [Coming forward 
with a platter covered by a napkin.] Master, 
in your honor, see what I have baked. . . . 
I hope you are pleased with it! 

Ragueneau. [Ecstatic.] A lyre! 

The Apprentice. Of pie-crust! 

Ragueneau. [Touched.] With candied 
fruits! 

The Apprentice. And the strings, see—of 
spun sugar! 

Ragueneau. [Giving him money.] Go, 
drink my health! [Catching sight of Lise, 
who is entering.] Hush! My wife! . . . 
Move on, and hide that money. [To Lise, 
showing her the lyre, with a constrained air.] 
Fine, is it not? 

Lise. Ridiculous! 

[She sets a pile of wrapping-paper on 
the counter .] 

Ragueneau. Paper bags? Good. Thanks. 
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[He examines them.'] Heavens I My beloved 
books! The masterpieces of my friends—dis¬ 
membered—tom!—to fashion paper bags for 
penny pies!—Ah, the abominable case is re¬ 
enacted of Orpheus and the Maenads!* 

Lise. [.Drily .] And have I not an unques¬ 
tionable right to make what use I can of 
the sole payment ever got from your paltry 
scribblers of uneven lines? 

Ragueneau. Pismire! Forbear to insult 
those divine, melodious crickets! 

Lise. Before frequenting that low crew, 
my friend, you did not use to call me a 
Maenad—no, nor yet a pismire! 

Ragueneau. Put poems to such a use! 

Lise. To that use and no other! 

Ragueneau. If with poems you do this, I 
should like to know, Madame, what you do 
with prose! 

[Two Children have come into the 
shop.] 

Ragueneau. What can I do for you, little 
ones? 

First Child. Three patties. 

Ragueneau. [Waiting on them.] There 
you are! Beautifully browned, and piping 
hot. 

Second Child. Please, will you wrap them 
for us? 

Ragueneau. [Starting, aside.] There goes 
one of my bags! [To the Children.] You 
want them wrapped, do you? [He takes one 
of the paper bags, and as he is about to put 
in the patties, reads.] “No otherwise, 
Ulysses from Penelope departing. ..." 
Not this one! [He lays it aside and takes 
another. At the moment of putting in the 
patties, he reads.] “Phoebus of the aureate 
locks.. . ." Not that one! 

[Same business.] 

Lise. [Out of patience.] Well, what are 
you waiting for? 

Ragueneau. Here we are. Here we are. 
Here we are. [He takes a third bag and re¬ 
signs himself.] The sonnet to Phyllis! . . . 
It is hard, all the same. 

Lise. It is lucky you made up your mind. 
[Shrugging her shoulders.] Nicodemus! 
[She climbs on a chair and arranges 
dishes on the sideboard.] 

Ragueneau. [Taking advantage of her 
back being turned, calls back the Children, 
who have already reached the door.] Psst! 

. . . Children! Give me back the sonnet to 
Phyllis, and you shall have six patties in¬ 
stead of three! [The Children give back the 
paper-bag, joyfully take the patties and ex¬ 
eunt. Ragueneau smoothes out the crumpled 

* Orpheus was torn to pieces by Maenads, female at* 
tendants upon Dionysus, tor neglect of women. 


paper and reads declaiming.] “Phyllisl" 
. . . Upon that charming name, a grease- 
spot! . . . “Phyllis!” . . . 

[Enter brusquely Cyrano.] 

Cyrano. What time is it? 

Ragueneau. [Bowing with eager defer¬ 
ence .] Six o’clock. 

Cyrano. [With emotion.] In an hour! 

[He comes and goes in the shop.] 

Ragueneau. [Following him.] Bravo! I 
too was witness. . . . 

Cyrano. Of what? 

Ragueneau. Your fight. 

Cyrano. Which? 

Ragueneau. At the Hotel de Bourgogne. 

Cyrano. [With disdain.] Ah, the duel! 

Ragueneau. [ Admiringly .] Yes—the duel 
in rhyme. 

Lise. He can talk of nothing else. 

Cyrano. Let him! ... It does no harm. 

Ragueneau. [Thrusting with a spit he has 
seized .] “At the last line, I hit!” “At the 
last line I hit !”—How fine that is! [With 
growing enthusiasm.] “At the last line, 
I -” 

Cyrano. What time, Ragueneau? 

Ragueneau. [Remaining fixed in the atti¬ 
tude of thrusting, while he looks at the 
clock.] Five minutes past six. —“I hit!” 
[He recovers from his dueling posture.] Oh, 
to be able to make a ballade! 

Lise. [To Cyrano, who in passing her 
counter has absentmindedly shaken hands 
with her.] What ails your hand? 

Cyrano. Nothing. A scratch. 

Ragueneau. You have been exposed to 
some danger? 

Cyrano. None whatever. 

Lise. [Shaking her finger at him.] I fear 
that is a fib! 

Cyrano. From the swelling of my nose? 
The fib in that case must have been good- 
sized. ... [In a different tone.] I am ex¬ 
pecting some one. You will leave us alone in 
here. 

Ragueneau. But how can I contrive it? 
My poets shortly will be coming . . . 

Lise. [Ironically.] For breakfast! 

Cyrano. When I sign to you, you will 
clear the place of them.—What time is it? 0 

Ragueneau. It is ten minutes past £x. 

Cyrano. [Seating himself nervously at 
Ragueneau’s table and helping himself to 
paper.] A pen? 

Ragueneau. [Taking one from behind his 
ear, and offering it.] A swan’s quill. 

A Mousquetaire. [With enormous mous- 
tachios, enters; in a stentorian voice.] Good 
morning! 
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[Lise goes hurriedly to him, toward the 
back.] 

Cyrano. [Turning.] What is it? 

Ragueneau . A friend of my wife’s—a 
warrior—terrible, from his own report. 

Cyrano. [Taking up the pen again, and 
waving Ragueneau away.] Hush! ... [To 
himself.] Write to her . . . fold the letter 
. . . hand it to her . . . and make my escape. 
. . . [Throwing down the pen.] Coward! 

. . . But may I perish if I have the courage 
to speak to her ... to say a single word. . . . 
[To Ragueneau.] What time is it? 

Ragueneau. A quarter past six. 

Cyrano. [Beating his breast ] A single 
word of all I carry here! . . . Whereas in 
writing. . . . [He takes up the pen again.] 
Come, let us write it then, in very deed, the 
love-letter I have written in thought so many 
times. I have but to lay my soul beside my 
paper, and copy! 

[He writes.] 

[Beyond the glass-door, shadowy, lank, 
hesitating, shabby forms are seen mov¬ 
ing. Enter the Poets, clad in black, with 
hanging hose, sadly muds plashed.] 

Lise. [Coming forward, to Ragueneau.] 
Here they come, your scarecrows! 

First Poet. [Entering, to Ragueneau.] 
Brother in art! ... 

Second Poet. [Shaking both of Rague- 
neau’s hands.] Dear fellow-bard. . . . 

Third Poet. Eagle of pastrycooks [sniffs 
the air], your eyrie smells divine! 

Fourth Poet. Phoebus turned baker! 

Fifth Poet. Apollo, master-cook! 

Ragueneau. [Surrounded, embraced, 
shaken by the hand.] How at his ease a man 
feels at once with them! 

First Poet. The reason we are late is the 
crowd at the Porte de Nesle! 

Second Poet. Eight ugly ruffians, ripped 
open with the sword, lie weltering on the 
pavement. 

Cyrano. [Raising his head a second.] 
Eight? I thought there were only seven. 

[Goes on with his letter.] 

Ragueneau. [To Cyrano.] Do you hap¬ 
pen to know who is the hero of this 
event? 

* Qyrano. [ Negligently .] I? . . . No. 

Lise. [To the Mousquetaire.] Do you? 

The Mousquetaire. [Turning up the ends 
0} his mustache.'] Possibly! 

Cyrano. [Writing, from time to time he is 
heard murmuring a word or two.] ... “I 
love you . . .” 

First Poet . A single man, we were told, 
put a whole gang to flight! 

Second Poet . Oh, it was a rare sight! 


The ground was littered with pikes, and 
cudgels. . . . 

Cyrano. [Writing.] . . . “Your eyes . . 

Third Poet. Hats were strewn as far as 
the Goldsmiths’ Square! 

First Poet. Sapristi! He must have been 
a madman of mettle. . . . 

Cyrano. [i4j above.] “. . . your lips . . 

First Poet. An infuriate giant, the doer of 
that deed! 

Cyrano. [Same business.] “. . . but when 
I see you, I come near to swooning with a 
tender dread . . .” 

Second Poet. [Snapping up a tart.] What 
have you lately written, Ragueneau? 

Cyrano. [Same business.] “. . . who loves 
you devotedly . . .” [In the act of signing 
the letter, he stops, rises, and tucks it inside 
his doublet.] No need to sign it. I deliver 
it myself. 

Ragueneau. [To Second Poet.] I have 
rhymed a recipe. 

Third Poet. [Establishing himself beside 
a tray of cream puffs.] Let us hear this 
recipe! 

Fourth Poet. [Examining a brioche of 
which he has possessed himself.] It should 
not wear its cap so saucily on one side . . . 
it scarcely looks well! . . . 

[Bites off the top.] 

First Poet. See, the spice-cake there, og¬ 
ling a susceptible poet with eyes of almond 
under citron brows! . . . 

[He takes the spice cake.] 

Second Poet. We are listening! 

Third Poet. [Slightly squeezing a cream 
puff between his fingers.] This puff creams 
at the mouth. ... I water! 

Second Poet. [Taking a bite out of the 
large pastry lyre.] For once the Lyre will 
have filled my stomach! 

Ragueneau. [Who has made ready to re¬ 
cite, has coughed, adjusted his cap, struck 
an attitude.] A recipe in rhyme! 

Second Poet. [To First Poet, nudging 
him.] Is it breakfast, with you? 

First Poet. [To Second Poet.] And with 
you, is it dinner? 

Ragueneau. How Almond Cheese-Cakes 
should be made. 

Briskly beat to lightness due, 

Eggs, a few; 

With the eggs so beaten, beat— 

Nicely strained for this same use,— 
Lemon-juice, 

Adding milk of almonds, sweet. 

With fine pastry dough, rolled flat, 
After that, 
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Line each little scalloped mold; 

Round the sides, light-fingered, spread 
Marmalade; 

Pour the liquid eggy gold, 

Into each delicious pit; 

Prison it 

In the oven—and, by-and-by, 

Almond cheesecakes will in gay 
Blond array 

Bless your nostril and your eye! 

The Poets. [Their mouths full.] Exqui¬ 
site . . . Delicious! 

One of the Poets. [Choking.] Humph! 
[They go toward the hack, eating. Cy¬ 
rano, who has been watching them, ap¬ 
proaches Ragueneau.] 

Cyrano. While you recite your works to 
them, have you a notion how they stuff? 

Ragueneau. [Low, with a smile.] Yes, I 
see them . . . without looking, lest they 
should be abashed. I get a double pleasure 
thus from saying my verses over: I satisfy 
a harmless weakness of which I stand con¬ 
victed, at the same time giving those who 
have not fed a needed chance to feed! 

Cyrano. [Slapping him on the shoulder.] 
You ... I like you! [Ragueneau joins his 
friends. Cyrano looks after him; then, 
somewhat sharply.] Hey, Lise! [Lise, ab¬ 
sorbed in tender conversation with the 
Mousquetaire, starts and comes forward 
toward Cyrano.] Is that captain . . . lay¬ 
ing siege to you? 

Lise. [Offended.] My eyes, sir, have ever 
with a glance been able to frown down those 
who meant hurt to my character. . . . 

Cyrano. For eyes so resolute ... I thought 
yours looked a little languishing! 

Lise. [Choking with anger.] But . . . 

Cyrano. [Bluntly.] I like your husband. 
Wherefore, Madame Lise, I say he shall not 
be sc . . . horned! 

Lise . But . . . 

Cyrano. [Raising his voice so as to be 
heard by the Mousquetaire.] A word to 
the wise! 

[He bows to the Mousquetaire, and 
after looking at the clock, goes to the 
door at the back and stands on watch.] 

Lise. [To the Mousquetaire, who has 
simply returned Cyrano’s bow.] Really . . . 
I am astonished at you. . . . Defy him . . . 
to his face! 

The Mousquetaire . To his face, indeed! 
... to his face! . . . 

[He quickly moves off. Lise follows 
him.] 

Cyrano . [From the door at the back, sig¬ 


naling to Ragueneau that he should clear 
the room.] Pst! . . . 

Ragueneau. [Urging the Poets toward 
the door at the right .] We shall be much 
more comfortable in there. . . . 

Cyrano. [Impatiently.] Pst! ... Pst! . . . 

Ragueneau. [Driving along the Poets.] 
I want to read you a little thing of mine. . . . 

First Poet. [Despairingly, his mouth full.] 
But the provisions. . . . 

Second Poet. Shall not be parted from 
us! 

[They follow Ragueneau in proces¬ 
sion, after making a raid on the eat¬ 
ables.] 

Cyrano. If I feel that there is so much 
as a glimmer of hope ... I will out with my 
letter! . . . 

[Roxane, masked, appears behind the 
glass door followed by the Duenna. 

Cyrano. [Instantly opening the door. 
Welcome! [Approaching the Duenna.' 
Madame, a word with you! 

The Duenna. A dozen. 

Cyrano. Are you fond of sweets? 

The Duenna. To the point of indigestion! 

Cyrano. [Snatching some paper bags off 
the counter.] Good. Here are two sonnets 
of Benserade’s. . . . 

The Duenna. Pooh! 

Cyrano. Which I fill for you with grated 
almond drops. 

The Duemia. [With a different expres¬ 
sion.] Ha! 

Cyrano. Do you look with favor upon 
the cake they call a trifle? 

The Duenna. I affect it out of measure, 
when it has whipped cream inside. 

Cyrano. Six shall be yours, thrown in with 
a poem by Saint-Amant. And in these verses 
of Chapelain I place this wedge of fruit¬ 
cake, light by the side of them. ... Oh! 
And do you like tarts . . . little jam ones 
. . . fresh? 

The Duenna. I dream of them at night! 

Cyrano. [Loading her arms with crammed 
paper 6ag$.] Do me the favor to go and 
eat these in the street. 

The Duenna. But . . . 

Cyrano. [Pushing her out.] And do not 
come back till you have finished! [He chses 
the door upon her, comes forward toward 
Roxane, and stands, bareheaded, at a re¬ 
spectful distance.] Blessed for evermore 
among all hours the hour in which, remem¬ 
bering that so lowly a being still draws 
breath, you were so gracious as to come to 
tell me ... to tell me? . . . 

Roxane. [Who has removed her mask*] 
First of all, that I thank you. For that churl, 
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that coxcomb yesterday, whom you taught 
manners with your sword, is the one whom 
a great nobleman, who fancies himself in love 
with me. . . . 

Cyrano. De Guiche? 

Roxane. [.Dropping her eyes.] Has tried 
to force upon me as a husband. 

Cyrano . Honorary? [Bowing.] It ap¬ 
pears, then, that I fought—and I am glad of 
it—not for my graceless nose, but your 
thrice-beautiful eyes. 

Roxane . Further than that ... I wished 
. . . But, before I can make the confession 
I have in mind to make, I must find in you 
once more the . . . almost brother, with 
whom as a child I used to play, in the park 
—do you remember?—by the lake! 

Cyrano. I have not forgotten. Yes . . . 
you came every summer to Bergerac. 

Roxane. You used to fashion lances out 
of reeds. . . . 

Cyrano. The silk of the tasseled corn fur¬ 
nished hair for your doll . . . 

Roxane. It was the time of long delight¬ 
ful games. . . . 

Cyrano. And somewhat sour berries . . . 

Roxane. The time when you did every¬ 
thing I bade you! 

Cyrano. Roxane, wearing short frocks, 
was known as Magdeleine. 

Roxane. Was I pretty in those days? 

Cyrano. You were not ill-looking. 

Roxane. Sometimes, in your venturesome 
climbings you used to hurt yourself. You 
would come running to me, your hand bleed¬ 
ing. And, playing at being your mamma, I 
would harden my voice and say . . . [She 
takes his hand.] “Will you never keep out 
of mischief?” [SAe stops short, amazed.] 
Oh, it is too much! Here you have done it 
again! [Cyrano tries to draw back his 
hand.] No! Let me look at it! ... Aren’t 
you ashamed! A great boy like you! . . . 
How did this happen, and where? 

Cyrano. Oh, fun . . . near the Porte de 
Nesle. 

Roxane. [Sitting down at a table and dip¬ 
ping her handkerchief into a glass of water.] 
Let me have it. 

Cyrano. [Sitting down too.] So prettily, 
sb cheerfully maternal! 

Roxane. And tell me, while I wash this 
naughty blood away . . . with how many 
were you fighting? 

Cyrano. Oh, not quite a hundred. 

Roxane. Tell me about it. 

Cyrano. No. What does it matter? You 
tell me, you . . . what you were going to 
tell me before, and did not dare . . . 

Roxane. [Without releasing his hand.] I 


do dare, now. I have breathed in courage 
with the perfume of the past. Oh, yes, now I 
dare. Here it is. There is someone whom J 
love. 

Cyrano. Ah! ... 

Roxane. Oh, he does not know it. 

Cyrano. Ah! ... 

Roxane. As yet. . . . 

Cyrano. Ah! ... 

Roxane. But if he does not know it, he 
soon will. 

Cyrano. Ah! . . . 

Roxane. A poor boy who until now has 
loved me timidly, from a distance, without 
daring to speak. . . . 

Cyrano. Ah! ... 

Roxane. No, leave me your hand. It is 
hot, this will cool it. . . . But I have read 
his heart in his face. 

Cyrano. Ah! ... 

Roxane. [Completing the bandagbtg of 
his hand with her small pocket-handker¬ 
chief.] And, cousin, is it not a strange coin¬ 
cidence—that he should serve exactly in 
your regiment! 

Cyrano. Ah! ... 

Roxane. [Laughing.] Yes. He is a cadet, 
in the same company! 

Cyrano. Ah! ... 

Roxane. He bears plain on his forehead 
the stamp of wit, of genius! He is proud, 
noble, young, brave, handsome. . . . 

Cyrano. [Rising, pale.] Handsome! . . . 

Roxane. What . . . what is the matter? 


Cyrano. With me? . . . Nothing! ... It is 
. . . it is . . . [Showing his hand, smiling.] 
You know! ... It smarts a little . . . 

Roxane. In short, I love him. I must tell 
you, however, that I have never seen him 
save at the play. 

Cyrano. Then you have never spoken to 
each other? 

Roxane. Only with our eyes. 

Cyrano. But, then . . . how can you 
know? . . . 

Roxane. Oh, under the lindens of the Place 
Royale, people will talk. A trustworthy gos¬ 
sip told me many things! 

Cyrano. A cadet, did you say? 

Roxane. A cadet, in your company. 

Cyrano. His name? 


Roxane. Baron Christian de Neuvillette. 

Cyrano. What? He is not in the cadets. 

Roxane. He is! He certainly is, since 
morning. Captain Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. 

Cyrano. And quickly, quickly, she throws 
away her heart! . . . But my poor little 
girl . . . 

The Duenna. [Opening the door at the 
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back,] Monsieur de Bergerac, I have eaten 
them, every one! 

Cyrano. Now read the poetiy printed 
upon the bags! [The Duenna disappears.] 
My poor child, you who can endure none 
but the choicest language, who savor elo¬ 
quence and wit . . . if he should be a bar¬ 
barian! 

Roxane . No! No! . . .He has hair like 
one of D’UrfS’s heroes! 

Cyrano. If he had, on proof, as homely a 
wit as he has pretty hair! 

Roxane. No! No! ... I can see at a single 
glance, his utterances are fine, pointed . . . 

Cyrano. Ah, yes! A man’s utterances are 
invariably like his mustache! . . . Still, if he 
were a ninny? . . . 

Roxane. [Stamping with her foot.] I 
should die, there! 

Cyrano. [After a time.] You bade me 
come here that you might tell me this? I 
scarcely see the appropriateness, Madame. 

Roxane. Ah, it was because someone yes¬ 
terday let death into my soul by telling me 
that in your company you are all Gascons, 
. . . all! 

Cyrano. And that we pick a quarrel with 
every impudent fledgling, not Gascon, ad¬ 
mitted by favor to our thoroughbred Gascon 
ranks? That is what you heard? 

Roxane. Yes, and you can imagine how 
distracted I am for him! 

Cyrano . [Through his teeth.] You well 
may be! 

Roxane. But I thought, yesterday, when 
you towered up, great and invincible, giving 
his due to that miscreant, standing your 
ground against those caitiffs, I thought, “Were 
he but willing, he of whom all are in awe ...” 

Cyrano. Very well, I will protect your 
little baron. 

Roxane. Ah, you will . . . you will pro¬ 
tect him for me? ... I have always felt for 
you the tenderest regard! 

Cyrano. Yes, yes. 

Roxane. You will be his friend? 

Cyrano. I will! 

Roxane. And never shall he have to fight 
a duel? 

Cyrano . I swear it. 

Roxane. Oh, I quite love you! . . . Now 
I must go. [She hurriedly resumes her mask, 
throws a veil over her head; says absent- 
mindedly:] But you have not yet told me 
about last night’s encounter. It must have 
been amazing! . . . Tell him to write to me. 
[She kisses her hand to him.] I love you 
dearly! 

Cyrano. Yes, yes. 


Roxane. A hundred men against you? ... 
Well, adieu. We are fast friends. 

Cyrano. Yes, yes. 

Roxane. Tell him to write me! ... A 
hundred men! you shall tell me another time. 
I must not linger now ... A hundred men! 
What a heroic thing to do! 

Cyrano. [Bowing.] Oh, I have done bet¬ 
ter since! 

[Exit Roxane. Cyrano stands motion¬ 
less, staring at the ground. Silence. The 
door at the right opens. Ragueneau 
thrusts in his head.] 

Ragueneau. May we come back? 

Cyrano. [Without moving.] Yes . . . 
[Ragueneau beckons , his friends come 
in again. At the same time, in the door¬ 
way at the back, appears Carbon de 
Castel-Jaloux, in the costume of a 
Captain of the Guards. On seeing Cy¬ 
rano, he gesticulates exaggeratedly by 
way of signal to someone out of sight.] 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. He is here! 

Cyrano. [Looking up.] Captain! 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. [Exultant.] 
Hero! We know all! ... About thirty of my 
cadets are out there! . . . 

Cyrano. [Drawing back.] But . . . 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. [Trying to lead 
him off.] Come! . . . You are in request! 

Cyrano. No! 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. They are drink¬ 
ing across the way, at the Cross of the Hilt. 

Cyrano. I . . . 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. [Going to the 
door and shouting toward the street corner, 
in a voice of thunder.] The hero refuses. 
He is not in the humor! 

A Voice. [Outside.] Ah, sandiousl . . . 
[Tumult outside, noise of clanking 
swords and of boots drawing nearer.] 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. [Rubbing his 
hands.] Here they come, across the street. 

The Cadets. [Entering the cookshop.] 
Mille diousl. . . Capdedious !. . . Mordiousl 
. . . Po capdedious I* . . . 

Raqueneau. [Backing in alarm.] Mes¬ 
sieurs, are you all natives of Gascony? 

The Cadets. All! 

One of the Cadets. [To Cyrano.] Bravo! 

Cyrano. Baron. • 

Other Cadet. [Shaking both Cyrano's 
hands.] Vi vat! 

Cyrano. Baron! 

Third Cadet. Let me hug you to my 
heart! 

Cyrano. Baron! 

Several Gascons. Let us hug him! 

* Oaths in the Gascon dialect. 
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Cyrano. [Not knowing which one to an¬ 
swer .] Baron! . . . baron! . . . your pardon! 

Ragueneau. Messieurs, are you all barons? 

The Cadets. All! 

Ragueneau. Are they truly? 

First Cadet. Our coats of arms piled up 
would dwindle in the clouds! 

Le Bret. [Entering, running to Cyrano.] 
They are looking for you! A crowd, gone 
mad as March, led by those who were with 
you last night. 

Cyrano. [Alarmed.] You never told them 
where to find me? . . . 

Le Bret. [Rubbing his hands.] I did. 

A Burgher. [Entering, followed by a num¬ 
ber of others.] Monsieur, the Marais is 
coming in a body! 

[The street outside has filled with peo¬ 
ple. Sedan-chairs, coaches stop before 
the door.] 

Le Bret. [Smiling, low to Cyrano.] And 
Roxane? 

Cyrano. [Quickly.] Be quiet! 

The Crowd. [Outside.] Cyrano! 

[A rabble bursts into the cookshop. 
Confusion. Shouting.] 

Ragueneau. [Standing upon a table.] My 
shop is invaded! They are breaking every¬ 
thing! It is glorious! 

People. [Pressing round Cyrano.] My 
friend . . . my friend. . . . 

Cyrano. I had not so many friends . . . 
yesterday! 

Le Bret. This is success! 

A Young Marquis. [Running toward Cy¬ 
rano, with outstretched hands.] If you 
knew, my dear fellow . . . 

Cyrano. Dear? . . . Fellow? . . . Where 
was it we stood sentinel together? 

Other Marquis. I wish to present you, sir, 
to several ladies, who are outside in my 
coach. . . . 

Cyrano. [Coldly.] But you, to me—by 
whom will you first be presented? 

Le Bret. [Astonished.] But what is the 
matter with you? 

Cyrano. Be still! 

A Man of Letters. [With an inkhorn.] 
Will you kindly favor me with the details 
of.. . . 

Cyrano. No. 

Le Bret . [Nudging him.] That is Theo¬ 
phrastus Renaudot, the inventor of the 
gazette. 

Cyrano. Enough! 

Le Bret. A sheet close packed with vari¬ 
ous information! It is an idea, they say, 
likely to take firm root and flourish! 

A Poet. [Coming forward.] Monsieur . .. 

Cyrano. Another! 
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The Poet. I am anxious to make a penta- 
crostic on your name. 

Somebody Else. [Likewise approaching 
Cyrano.] Monsieur . . . 

Cyrano. Enough, I say! 

[At the gesture of impatience which 
Cyrano cannot repress, the crowd draws 
away. De Guiche appears, escorted by 
officers; among them Cuigy, Bris- 
saille, those who followed Cyrano at 
the end of the first act. Cuigy hurries 
toward Cyrano.] 

Cuigy. [To Cyrano.] Monsieur de 
Guiche! [Murmurs. Every one draws back.] 
He comes at the request of the Marshal de 
Gaussion. 

De Guiche. [Bowing to Cyrano.] Who 
wishes to express his admiration for your 
latest exploit, the fame of which has reached 
him. 

The Crowd. Bravo! 

Cyrano. [Bowing.] The Marshal is quali¬ 
fied to judge of courage. 

De Guiche. He would scarcely have be¬ 
lieved the report, had these gentlemen not 
been able to swear they had seen the deed 
performed. 

Cuigy. With our own eyes! 

Le Bret. [Low to Cyrano, who wears an 
abstracted air.] But . . . 

Cyrano. Be silent! 

Le Bret. You appear to be suffering . . . 

Cyrano. [Starting, and straightening him¬ 
self .] Before these people? . . . [His mus¬ 
tache bristles; he expands his chest .] I . . . 
suffering? . . . You shall see! 

De Guiche. [In whose ear Cuigy has 
been whispering.] But this is by no means 
the first gallant achievement marking your 
career. You serve in the madcap Gascon 
company, do you not? 

Cyrano. In the cadets, yes. 

One of the Cadets. [In a great voice.] 
Among his countrymen! 

De Guiche. [Considering the Gascons, 
in line behind Cyrano.] Ah, ha!—all these 
gentlemen then of the formidable aspect, 
are the famous . . . 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. Cyrano! 

Cyrano. Captain? . . . 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. My company, 
I believe, is here in total. Be so obliging as 
to present it to the Count. 

Cyrano. [Taking a step toward De 
Guiche, and pointing at the Cadets.] 

They are the Gascony Cadets 
Of‘ Carbon de Castel-Jaloux; 

Famed fighters, liars, desperates, 

They are the Gascony Cadets 1 
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All, better-bom than pickpockets, 

Talk couchant, rampant, . . . pendent, too! 
They are the Gascony Cadets 
Of Carbon de Castel-Jaloux! 

Cat-whiskered, eyed like falconets, 
Wolf-toothed and heron-legged, they hew 
The rabble down that snarls and threats . . . 
Cat-whiskered, eyed like falconets! 

Great pomp of plume hides and offsets 
Holes in those hats they wear askew . . . 
Cat-whiskered, eyed like falconets, 

They drive the snarling mob, and hew! 

The mildest of their sobriquets 

Are Crack-my-crown and Run-me-through; 

Mad drunk on glory Gascon gets! 

These boasters of soft sobriquets 

Wherever rapier rapier whets 

Are met in punctual rendezvous. . . . 

The mildest of their sobriquets 

Are Crack-my-crown and Run-me-through! 

They are the Gascony Cadets 
That give the jealous spouse his due! 

Lean forth, adorable coquettes, 

They are the Gascony Cadets, 

With plumes and scarfs and aigulettes! 

The husband gray may well look blue. . . . 

They are the Gascony Cadets 

That give the jealous spouse his due! 

De Guiche. [Nonchalantly seated in an 
arm-chair which Ragueneau has hurriedly 
brought for him .] A gentleman provides 
himself today, by way of luxury, with a poet. 
May I look upon you as mine? 

Cyrano. No, your lordship, as nobody’s. 
De Guiche. My uncle Richelieu yesterday 
found your spontaneity diverting. I shall be 
pleased to be of use to you with him. 

Le Bret. [Dazzled.] Great God! 

De Guiche . I cannot think I am wrong 
in supposing that you have rhymed a trag¬ 
edy? 

Le Bret. [Whispering to Cyrano.] My 
boy, your Agrippina will be played! 

De Guiche. Take it to him. . . . 

Cyrano. [Tempted and pleased.] Really. 
De Guiche. He has taste in such matters. 
He will no more than, here and there, alter 
a word, recast a passage. . . . 

Cyrano. [Whose face has instantly dark¬ 
ened.] Not to be considered, monsieur! My 
blood runs cold at the thought of a single 
comma added or suppressed. 

De Guiche. On the other hand, my dear 
sir, when a verse finds favor with him, he 
pays for it handsomely. 

Cyrano. He scarcely can pay me as I pay 


myself, when I have achieved a verse to my 
liking, by singing it over to myself! 

De Guiche. You are proud. 

Cyrano. You have observed it? 

One of the Cadets. [Coming in with a 
number of disreputable, draggled tattered 
hats threaded on his sivord.] Look, Cyrano, 
at the remarkable feathered game we secured 
this morning near the Porte de Nesle! The 
hats of the fugitives! 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. Spolia opimal 

All. [Laughing.] Ha! Ha! Ha! . . . 

Cuigy. The one who planned that military 
action, my word! must be proud of it today! 

Brissaille. Is it known who did it? 

De Guiche. I!— [The laughter stops 
short.] They had instructions to chastise— 
a matter one does not attend to in person— 
a drunken scribbler. [Constrained silence.] 

The Cadet. [Under breath, to Cyrano, in¬ 
dicating the hats.] What can we do with 
them? They are oily. . . . Make them into 
a hotchpot? 

Cyrano. [Taking the sword with the hats, 
and bowing, as he shakes them off at De 
Guiche’s feet.] Monsieur, if you should care 
to return them to your friends? . . . 

De Guiche. [Rises, and in a curt tone.] 
My chair and bearers, at once. [To Cyrano, 
violently.] As for you, sir . . . 

A Voice. [In the street, shouting.] The 
chairmen of Monseigneur the Comte de 
Guiche! 

De Guiche. [Who has recovered control 
over himself, with a smile.] Have you read 
Don Quixote? 

Cyrano. I have. And at the name of that 
divine madman I uncover . . . 

De Guiche. My advice to you is to pon¬ 
der. . . . 

A Chairman. [Appearing at the back.] 
The chair is at the door! 

De Guiche. The chapter of the windmills. 

Cyrano. [Bowing.] Chapter thirteen. 

De Guiche. For when a man attacks them, 
it often happens. . . . 

Cyrano. I have attacked, am I to infer, 
a thing that veers with every wind? 

De Guiche. That one of their far-reach¬ 
ing canvas arms pitches him down into (he 
mud! o 

Cyrano. Or up among the stars! 

[Exit De Guiche. He is seen getting 
into his chair. The gentlemen withdraw 
whispering. Le Bret goes to the door 
with them. The crowd leaves. The 
Cadets remain seated at the right and 
left at tables where food and drink ts 
brought to them.] 

Cyrano. [Bowing with a derisive air t* 
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those who depart without daring to take leave 
of him.] Gentlemen . . . gentlemen . . . 
gentlemen. . . . 

Le Bret . [Coining forward, greatly dis¬ 
tressed, lifting his hands to Heaven .] Oh, 
in what a pretty pair of shoes. ... 

Cyrano . Oh, you! ... I expect you to 
grumble! 

Le Bret . But yourself, you will agree with 
me that invariably to cut the throat of op¬ 
portunity becomes excessive! . . . 

Cyrano. Yes. I agree. I am excessive. 

Le Bret . [Triumphant .] You see, you ad¬ 
mit it! ... 

Cyrano. But for the sake of principle, and 
of example, as well, I think it a good thing 
to exceed as I do! 

Le Bret. Could you but leave apart, once 
in a while, your mousquetaire of a soul, for¬ 
tune, undoubtedly, fame. . . . 

Cyrano. And what should a man do? 
Seek some grandee, take him for patron, and 
like the obscure creeper clasping a tree- 
trunk, and licking the bark of that which 
props it up, attain to height by craft instead 
of strength? No, I thank you. Dedicate, as 
they all do, poems to financiers? Wear mot¬ 
ley in the humble hope of seeing the lips of 
a minister distend for once in a smile not 
ominous of ill? No, I thank you. Eat every 
day a toad? Be threadbare at the belly with 
groveling? Have his skin dirty soonest at 
the knees? Practice feats of dorsal elas¬ 
ticity? No, I thank you. With one hand 
stroke the goat while with the other he 
waters the cabbage? Make gifts of senna 
that counter-gifts of rhubarb may accrue, 
and indefatigably swing his censer in some 
beard? No, I thank you. Push himself from 
lap to lap, become a little great man in a 
great little circle, propel his ship with mad¬ 
rigals for oars and in his sails the sighs of 
the elderly ladies? No, I thank you. Get the 
good editor Sercy to print his verses at his 
own expense? No, I thank you. Contrive to 
be nominated Pope in conclaves held by im¬ 
beciles in wine-shops? No, I thank you. 
Work to construct a name upon the basis of 
a sonnet, instead of constructing other son¬ 
nets? No, I thank you. Discover talent in 
tyro$ and in them alone? Stand in terror 
of what gazettes may please to say, and say 
to himself, “At whatever cost, may I figure 
in the Paris Mercury!” No, I thank you. 
Calculate, cringe, peak, prefer making a call 
to a poem—petition, solicit, apply? No, I 
thank you! No, I thank you! No, I thank 
you! But . . . sing, dream, laugh, loaf, be 
single, be free, have eyes that look squarely, 
a voice with a ring; wear, if he chooses, his 


hat hindside afore; for a yes, for a no, fight 
a duel or turn a ditty!... Work, without con- 

tvll'l ° f j° r i UI ? e ° r . of Story, to accomplish 
the heart s-desired journey to the moon! Put 
forth nothing that has not its spring in the 
very heart, yet, modest, say to himself, “Old 
man, be satisfied with blossoms, fruits, yea, 
leaves alone, so they be gathered in your gar¬ 
den and not another man’s!” Then, if it 
happen that to some small extent he triumph, 
be obliged to render of the glory, to Caesar 
not one jot, but honestly appropriate it all. 
In short, scorning to be the parasite, the 
creeper, if even failing to be the oak, rise, 
not perchance to a great height . . . but 
rise alone! 


Le Bret. Alone? Good! but not one against 
all! How the devil did you contract the 
mania that possesses you for making enemies, 
always, everywhere? 

Cyrano. By seeing you make friends, and 
smile to those same flocks of friends with a 
mouth that takes for model an old purse! I 
wish not to be troubled to return bows in the 
street, and I exclaim with glee, “An enemy 
the more!” 

Le Bret. This is mental aberration! 

Cyrano. I do not dispute it. I am so 
framed. To displease is my pleasure. I love 
that one should hate me. Dear friend, if you 
but knew how much better a man walks un¬ 
der the exciting fire of hostile eyes, and how 
amused he may become over the spots on his 
doublet, spattered by Envy and Cowardice! 

. . . The facile friendship wherewith you 
surround yourself, resembles those wide Itah 
ian collars, loose and easy, with a perforated 
pattern, in which the neck looks like a 
woman’s. They are more comfortable, but 
of less high effect; for the brow not held in 
proud position by any constraint from them, 
falls to nodding this way and that. . . . But 
for me every day Hatred starches and flutes 
the ruff whose stiffness holds the head well in 
place. Every new enemy is another plait 
in it, adding compulsion, but adding, as well, 
a ray: for, similar in every point to the Span¬ 
ish ruff, Hatred is a bondage, ... but is a 
halo, too! 

Le Bret. [After a pause, slipping his arm 
through Cyrano’s.] To the hearing of all 
be proud and bitter, . . . but to me, below 
breath, say simply that she does not love 
you! 

Cyrano. [Sharply.] Not a word! 

[Christian has come in and mingled 
with the cadets; they ignore him; he has 
finally gone to a little table by himself, 
where Lise waits on him.] 

One of the Cadets. [Seated at a table at 
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the back, glass in hand.] Hey, Cyrano! 
[Cyrano turns toward him.] Your story! 

Cyrano. Presently! 

[He goes toward the back on Le Bret’s 
arm. They talk low.] 

The Cadet. [Rising and coming toward 
the front.] The account of your fight! It 
will be the best lesson [stopping in front of 
the table at which Christian is sitting] for 
this timorous novice! 

Christian. [Looking up.] . . . Novice? 

Other Cadet. Yes, sickly product of the 
North! 

Christian. Sickly? 

First Cadet. [Impressively.] Monsieur de 
Neuvillette, it is a good deed to warn you 
that there is a thing no more to be men¬ 
tioned in our ^company than rope in the 
hangman’s house! 

Christian. And what is it? 

Other Cadet. [In a terrifying voice.] Look 
at me! [Three times, darkly, he places his 
finger upon his nose.] You have under¬ 
stood? 

Christian. Ah, it is the . . . 

Other Cadet. Silence! ... Never must you 
so much as breathe that word, or . . . [He 
points toward Cyrano at the back talking 
with Le Bret.] you will have him, over 
there, to deal with! 

Other Cadet. [Who, while Christian was 
turned toward the first, has noiselessly seated 
himself on the table behind him.] Two per¬ 
sons were lately cut off in their pride by him 
for talking through their noses. He thought 
it personal. 

Other Cadet. [In a cavernous voice, as he 
rises from under the table where he had 
slipped on all fours.] Not the remotest allu¬ 
sion, ever, to the fatal cartilage . . . unless 
you fancy an early grave! 

Other Cadet. A word will do the business! 
What did I say? ... A word? ... A simple 
gesture l Make use of your pocket-handker¬ 
chief, you will shortly have use for your 
shroud! 

[Silence. All around Christian watch 
him, with folded arms. He rises and 
goes to Carbon de Castel-Jaloux, who, 
in conversation with an Officer, affects 
to notice nothing.] 

Christian. Captain! 

Carbon. [Turning and looking him rather 
contemptuously up and down.] Monsieur? 

Christian. What is the proper course for 
a man when he finds gentlemen of the South 
too boastful? 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux . He must prove 
to them that one can be of the North, yet 
brave. 


[He turns his back upon him.] 

Christian. I am much obliged. 

First Cadet. [To Cyrano.] And now, the 
tale of your adventure! 

All. Yes, yes, now let us hear! 

~ Cyrano. [Coming forward among them.] 
My adventure? [All draw their stools 
nearer, and sit around him, with craned 
necks. Christian sits astride a chair.] Well, 
then, I was marching to meet them. The 
moon up in the skies was shining like a silver 
watch, when suddenly I know not what care¬ 
ful watch-maker having wrapped it in a 
cottony cloud, there occurred the blackest 
imaginable night; and, the streets being no¬ 
wise lighted— mordiousl —you could see no 
further than . . . 

Christian. Your nose. 

[Silence. Everyone slowly gets up; all 
look with terror at Cyrano. He has 
stopped short, amazed. Pause.] 

Cyrano. Who is that man? 

One of the Cadets. [Low.] He joined 
this morning. 

Cyrano. [Taking a step toward Chris¬ 
tian.] This morning? 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. [Low.] His 
name is Baron de Neuvill. . . . 

Cyrano. [Stopping short.] Ah, very well. 
. . . [He turns pale, then red, gives evidence 
of another impulse to throw himself upon 
Christian.] I . . . [He conquers it, and 
says in a stifled voice.] Very well. [He 
takes up his tale.] As I was saying ... [With 
a burst of rage.] Mordiousl . . . [He con¬ 
tinues in a natural tone:] one could not see 
at # all. [Consternation. All resume their seats, 
staring at one another .] And I was walking 
along, reflecting that for a very insignificant 
rogue I was probably about to offend some 
great prince who would bear me a lasting 
grudge, that, in brief, I was about to thrust 
my . . . 

Christian. Nose . . . 

[All get up. Christian has tilted his 
chair and is rocking on the hind legs.] 

Cyrano. [Choking.] Finger . . . between 
the tree and the bark; * for the aforesaid 
prince might be of sufficient power to trip 
me and throw me . . . # * 

Christian. On my nose ... 

Cyrano. [Wipes the sweat from his brow.] 
But, said I, “Gascony forward! Never fal¬ 
ter when duty prompts! Forward, Cyrano!” 
and, saying this, I advance—when suddenly, 
in the darkness, I barely avoid a blow . . . 

Christian. Upon the nose . . . 

* Entre I'arbre ft I’icorct il ne font pas msttrf U 
doigt is the French proverb. 
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Cyrano. I ward it.. .. and thereupon find 
myself . . . 

Christian. Nose to nose . . . 

Cyrano. [Springing toward him.] Ventre • 
Saint-Grisl . . . [All the Gascons rush for¬ 
ward to see; Cyrano, on reaching Chris¬ 
tian, controls himself and proceeds ] . . . 
with a hundred drunken brawlers, smell¬ 
ing .. . 

Christian. To the nose’s limit . . . 

Cyrano. [.Deathly pale, and smiling.] . . . 
Of garlic and of grease. I leap forward, head 
lowered . . . 

Christian. Nose to the wind! . . . 

Cyrano. And I charge them. I knock two 
breathless and run a third through the body. 
One lets off at me: Paf! and I retort . . . 

Christian. Pif! 

Cyrano. [Exploding.] Death and damna¬ 
tion! Go—all of you! 

[All the Cadets make for the door.] 

First Cadet. The tiger is roused at last! 

Cyrano. All! and leave me with this man. 

Second Cadet. Bigrel When we see him 
again, it will be in the shape of mince-meat! 

Ragueneau. Mince-meat? . . . 

Other Cadet. In one of your pies. 

Ragueneau. I feel myself grow white and 
flabby as a table-napkin! 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. Let us go! 

Other Cadet. Not a smudge of him will 
be left! 

Other Cadet . What these walls are about 
to behold gives me gooseflesh to think upon! 

Other Cadet. [Closing the door at the 
right.] Ghastly! . . . Ghastly! 

[All have left, by the back or the sides, 
a few up the stairway. Cyrano and 
Christian remain face to face, and 
look at each other a moment.] 

Cyrano. Embrace me! 

Christian. Monsieur . . . 

Cyrano. Brave fellow. 

Christian. But what does this . . . 

Cyrano. Very brave fellow. I wish you to. 

Christian. Will you tell me? . . . 

Cyrano. Embrace me, I am her brother. 

Christian. Whose? 

Cyrano. Hers! 

Christian. What do you mean? 

X^yrano. Roxane’s! 

Cnristian. [Running to him.] Heavens! 
You, her brother? 

Cyrano. Or the same thing: her first cou¬ 
sin. 

Christian. And she has . . . 

Cyrano. Told me everything! 

Christian . Does she love me? 

Cyrano. Perhaps! 

Christian. [Seizing his hands,] How 


happy I am, monsieur, to make your ac¬ 
quaintance! ... 

Cyrano. That is what I call a sudden 
sentiment! 

Christian. Forgive me! ... 

Cyrano. [Looking at him, laying his hand 
upon his shoulder .] It is true that he is 
handsome, the rascal! 

Christian. If you but knew, Monsieur, how 
greatly I admire you! ... 

Cyrano. But all those noses which you ... 

Christian. I take them back! 

Cyrano. Roxane expects a letter to¬ 
night . . . 

Christian. Alas! 

Cyrano. What is the matter? 

Christian. I am lost if I cease to be dumb! 

Cyrano. How is that? 

Christian. Alas! I am such a dunce that 
I could kill myself for shame! 

Cyrano. But, no . . . no. . . . You are 
surely not a dunce, if you believe you are! 
Besides, you scarcely attacked me like a 
dunce. 

Christian. Oh, it is easy to find words in 
mounting to the assault! Indeed, I own to 
a certain cheap military readiness, but when 
I am before women, I have not a word to 
say. . . . Yet their eyes, when I pass by, 
express a kindness toward me. . . . 

Cyrano. And do their hearts not express 
the same when you stop beside them? 

Christian. No! ... for I am of those—I 
recognize it, and am dismayed!—who do not 
know how to talk of love. 

Cyrano. Tiens! ... It seems to me that if 
Nature had taken more pains with my shape, 
I should have been of those who do know 
how to talk of it. 

Christian. Oh, to be able to express things 
gracefully! 

Cyrano. Oh, to be a graceful little figure 
of a mousquetaire! 

Christian. Roxane is a precieuse,. .. there 
is no chance but that I shall disillusion 
Roxane! 

Cyrano. [Looking at Christian.] If I 
had to express my soul, such an inter¬ 
preter! . . . 

Christian. [Desperately.] I ought to have 
eloquence! . . . 

Cyrano. [Abruptly.] Eloquence I will 
lend you! . . . And you, to me, shall lend 
all-conquering physical charm . . . and be¬ 
tween us we will compose a hero of romance! 

Christian. What? 

Cyrano. Should you be able to say as your 
own things which I day by day would teach 
you? 

Christian . You are suggesting? . • • 
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Cyrano . Roxane shall not be disillusioned! 
Tell me, shall we win her heart, we two as 
one? will you submit to feel, transmitted 
from my leather doublet into your doublet 
ttitched with silk, the soul I wish to share? 

Christian. But Cyrano! . . . 

Cyrano . Christian, will you? 

Christian. You frighten me! 

Cyrano. Since you fear, left to yourself, to 
chill her heart, will you consent—and soon 
it will take fire, I vouch for it!—to contrib¬ 
ute your lips to my phrases? . . . 

Christian. Your eyes shine! . . . 

Cyrano. Will you? 

Christian. What, would it please you so 
much? 

Cyrano. [With rapture .] It would . . . 
[Remembering, and confining himself to ex - 
pressing an artistic pleasure ] . . . amuse me! 
It is an experiment fit surely to tempt a poet. 
Will you complete me, and let me in ex¬ 
change complete you? We will walk side by 
side: you in full light, I in your shadow. 
... I will be wit to you . . . you, to me, 
shall be good looks! 

Christian. But the letter, which should 
be sent to her without delay? . . . Never 
shall I be able . . . 

Cyrano. [Taking from his doublet the 
letter written in the first part of the act.'] 
The letter? Here it is! 

Christian. How? . . . 

Cyrano. It only wants the address. 

Christian. I . . . 

Cyrano. You can send it without uneasi¬ 
ness. It is a good letter. 

Christian. You had? . . . 

Cyrano. You shall never find us—poets! 
—without epistles in our pockets to the 
Chlorises ... of our imagining! For we are 
those same that have for mistress a dream 
blown into the bubble of a name! Take it 
—you shall convert this feigning into ear¬ 


nest; I was sending forth at random these 
confessions and laments: you shall make 
the wandering birds to settle . . . Take it! 
You shall see ... I was as eloquent as if I 
had been sincere! Take, and have done! 

Christian. But will it not need to be al¬ 
tered in any part? . . . Written without ob¬ 
ject, will it fit Roxane? 

Cyrano. Like a glove! 

Christian. But . . . 

Cyrano. Trust to the blindness of love 
. . . and vanity! Roxane will never question 
that it was written for her. 

Christian. Ah, my friend! 

[He throws himself into Cyrano’s 
arms. They stand embraced.] 

One of the Cadets. [Opening the door a 
very little.] Nothing more. . . . The still¬ 
ness of death. ... I dare not look . . . [He 
thrusts in his head.] What is this? 

All of the Cadets. [Entering and seeing 
Cyrano and Christian locked in each 
other's arms.] Ah! ... Oh! ... 

One of the Cadets. This passes bounds! 

[Consternation.] 

The Mousquetaire. [Impudent.] Ouais? 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. Our demon is 
waxen mild as an apostle; smitten upon one 
nostril, he turns the other also! 

The Mousquetaire. It is in order now to 
speak of his nose, is it? [Calling Lise, with 
a swaggering air.] Hey, Lise! now listen and 
look. [Pointedly sniping the air.] Oh, . . . 
oh, ... it is surprising! . . . what an odor! 
[Going to Cyrano.] But monsieur must 
have smelled it, too? Can you tell me what 
it is, so plain in the air? 

Cyrano. [Beating him.] Why, sundry 
blows! 

[Joyful antics of the Cadets in behold¬ 
ing Cyrano himself again.] 

CURTAIN 


ACT THIRD 

roxane’s kiss 


A small square in the old Marais. Old-fash¬ 
ioned houses. Narrow streets seen in 
perspective. At the right, Roxane’s 
house and the wall of her garden, above 
which spreading tree-tops. Over the 
house-door, a balcony and window. A 
bench beside the doorstep. 

The wall is overclambered by ivy, the 
balcony wreathed with jasmine. 

By means of the bench and projecting 


stones in the wall, the balcony can easily 
be scaled. # 

On the opposite side, an old house in 
the same style of architecture, brick and 
stone, with an entrance door. The door¬ 
knocker is swaddled in linen. 

[At the rise of the curtain, the Duenna 
is seated on the bench. The window on 
Roxane’s balcony is wide open. 

Ragueneau, in a sort of livery, stands 
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near the Duenna; he is finishing the 
tale of his misfortunes, drying his eyes.] 

Ragueneau. And then she eloped with a 
mousquetaire! Ruined, forsaken, I was 
hanging myself. I had already taken leave 
of earth, when Monsieur de Bergerac hap¬ 
pening along, unhanged me, and proposed 
me to his cousin as her steward. . . . 

The Duenna . But how did you fall into 
such disaster? 

Ragueneau. Lise was fond of soldiers; I, 
of poets! Mars ate up all left over by 
Apollo. Under those circumstances, you 
conceive, the pantry soon was bare. 

The Duenna. [Rising and calling toward 
the open window.] Roxane, are you ready? 

. . . They are waiting for us! . . . 

Roxane 9 s Voice. [Through the window.] 

I am putting on my mantle! 

The Duenna. [To Ragueneau, pointing 
at the door opposite.] It is over there, oppo¬ 
site, we are expected. At Clomire’s. She 
holds a meeting in her little place. A dis¬ 
quisition upon the Softer Sentiments is to 
be read. 

Ragueneau. Upon the Softer Sentiments. 
The Duenna. [Coyly.] Yes! . . . [Calling 
toward the window.] Roxane, you must 
make haste, or we shall miss the disquisition 
upon the Softer Sentiments! 

Roxane 9 s Voice. I am coming! 

[A sound of string-instruments is heard, 
drawing nearer.] 

Cyrano 9 s Voice. [Singing in the wings. ] 

La! la! la! la! la! . . . 

The Duenna . [Surprised.] We are to 
have music? 

Cyrano. [Enters followed by two Pages 
with theorbos.*] I tell you it is a demi- 
semi-quaver! . . . you demi-semi-noddle! 

First Page . [Ironically.] Monsieur knows 
then about quavers, semi and demi? 

Cyrano. I know music, as do all Gas¬ 
sendi's disciples! 

The Page. [Playing and singing.] La! la! 
Cyrano. [Snatching the theorbo from him 
and continuing the musical phrase.] I can 
carry on the melody. ... La, la, la, la, . . . 

Roxane . [Appearing on the balcony.] It 
is y^? 

Cyrano . [Singing upon the tune he ts 
continuing.] I, indeed, who salute your lilies 
and present my respects to your ro-o-osesl 
• . • 

Roxane . I am coming down! 

[She leaves the balcony.] 
The Duenna. [Pointing at the Pages.] 


* A theorbo it a bats lute. 


What is the meaning of these two virtuosi? 

Cyrano. A wager I won, from D’Assoucy. 
We were disputing upon a question of gram¬ 
mar. Yes! No! Yes! No! Suddenly point¬ 
ing at these two tall knaves, expert at claw¬ 
ing strings, by whom he constantly goes at¬ 
tended, he said, “I wager a day long of 
music!” He lost. Until therefore the next 
rise of the sun, I shall have dangling after 
me these archlute players, harmonious wit¬ 
nesses of all I do! . . . At first I liked it 
very well, but now it palls a little. [To the 
musicians.] Hey! . . . Go, from me, to 
Montfleury, and play him a pa vane! t • • • 
[The Pages go toward the back. To the 
Duenna.] I have come to inquire of Rox¬ 
ane, as I do every evening. ... [To the 
Pages, who are leaving.] Play a long time 
. . . and out of tune! [To the Duenna.] 

. . . whether in the friend of her soul she 
can still detect no fault? 

Roxane. [Coming out of the house.] Ah, 
how beautiful he is, what wit he has, how 
deeply I love him! 

Cyrano. [Smiling.] Christian has so 
much wit? . . . 

Roxane. Cousin, more than yourself! 

Cyrano. I grant you. 

Roxane. There is not one alive, I truly 
believe, more apt at turning those pretty 
nothings which yet are everything. . . . 
Sometimes he is of an absent mood, his muse 
is wool-gathering; then, suddenly, he will 
say the most enchanting things! 

Cyrano. [Incredulous.] Come! . . . 

Roxane. Oh, it is too bad! Men are all 
alike, narrow, narrow: because he is hand¬ 
some, he cannot possible be witty! 

Cyrano. So he talks of the heart in ac¬ 
ceptable fashion? 

Roxane. “Talks,” cousin, is feeble-He 

dissertates! 

Cyrano. And writes? ... 

Roxane. Still better! Listen now to this. 

. . . [Declaiming.] “The more of my heart 
you steal from me, the more heart I havel 
[Triumphantly to Cyrano.] Well? . . . 

Cyrano. Pooh! 

Roxane. And to this: “ Since you have 
stolen my heart, and since I must suffer, to 
suffer with, send me your own! 99 

Cyrano. Now he has too much heart, now 
he has not enough, . . . just what does he 
want, in the matter of quantity? 

Roxane. You vex me! You are eaten up 
with jealousy. . . . 

Cyrano. [Starting.] Hein? 

Roxane. Author’s jealousy! And this, 

t A dance with a slow, stately measure. 
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could anything be more exquisitely tender? 
“Believe it, my heart cries out to you, and 
if kisses could be sent in writing, Love, you 
should read my letter with your lips . . . .” 

Cyrano. [In spite of himself smiling with 
satisfaction .] Ha! Ha! Those particular lines 
seem to me ... ho! ... ho! . . . [Re¬ 
membering himself, disdainfully ] . . . puny, 
pretty . . . 

Roxane. This, then . . . 

Cyrano . [ Delighted.] You know his let¬ 
ters by heart? 

Roxane. All! 

Cyrano . It is flattering, one cannot deny. 

Roxane. In this art of expressing love he 
is a master! 

Cyrano. [Modest .] Oh, ... a master! 

Roxane. [ Peremptory.] A master! 

Cyrano. As you please, then ... a mas¬ 
ter! 

The Duenna. [Who had gone toward the 
back, coming quickly forward .] Monsieur 
de Guiche! [To Cyrano, pushing him to¬ 
ward the house .] Go in! It is perhaps bet¬ 
ter that he should not see you here! it 
might put him on the scent . . . 

Roxane. [To Cyrano.] Yes, of my dear 
secret! He loves me, he is powerful . . . 
he must not find out! He might cut in sun¬ 
der our loves . . . with an axe! 

Cyrano. [Going into the house ] Very 
well, very well. [De Guiche appears .] 

Roxane. [To De Guiche, with a curt - 
sey.] I was leaving the house. 

De Guiche. I have come to bid you fare¬ 
well. 

Roxane. You are going away? 

De Guiche. To war. 

Roxane. Ah! 

De Guiche. I have my orders. Arras is 
besieged. 

Roxane. Ah! ... it is besieged? 

De Guiche. Yes. ... I see that my de¬ 
parture does not greatly affect you. 

Roxane. Oh! . . . 

De Guiche. As for me, I own it wrings 
my heart. Shall I see you again? ... When? 

. . . You know that I am made commander- 
in-general? 

Roxane. [ Uninterested .] I congratulate 
you. 

De Guiche. Of the Guards. 

Roxane. [ Starting .] Ah ... of the 
Guards? 

De Guiche. Among whom your cousin 
serves ... the man of the boasts and 
tirades. I shall have opportunity in plenty 
to retaliate upon him down there. 

Roxane. [Suffocating."] What? The 
Guards are going down there? 


De Guiche. Surely. It is my regiment. 

Roxane. [Falls sitting upon the bench; 
aside.] Christian! 

De Guiche. What is it troubles you? 

Roxane. [Greatly moved.] This departure 
. . . grieves me mortally. When one cares 
for a person ... to know him away at the 
war! 

De Guiche. [Surprised and charmed.] For 
the first time you utter a kind and feeling 
word, when I am leaving! 

Roxane. [In a different tone, fanning 
herself.] So . . . you are thinking of revenge 
upon my cousin? 

De Guiche. [Smiling.] You side with 
him? 

Roxane. No . . . against him. 

De Guiche. Do you see much of him? 

Roxane. Very little. 

De Guiche. He is everywhere to be met, 
with one of the cadets . .. [trying to remem¬ 
ber] that Neu . . . villen . . . viller . . . 

Roxane. A tall man? 

De Guiche. Light haired. 

Roxane. Red haired. 

De Guiche. Good looking. 

Roxane. Pooh! 

De Guiche. But a fool! 

Roxane. He looks like one. [In a different 
tone.] Your vengeance upon Cyrano is then 
to place him within reach of shot, which is 
the thing of all he loves! ... A miserable 
vengeance! ... I know, I do, what would 
more seriously concern him! 

De Guiche . And that is? 

Roxane. Why . . . that the regiment 
should march, and leave him behind with 
his beloved cadets, arms folded, the whole 
war through, in Paris! That is the only way 
to cast down a man like him. You wish to 
punish him? Deprive him of danger. 

De Guiche. A woman! A woman! None 
but a woman could devise a vengeance of 
that sort! 

Roxane. His friends will gnaw their fists, 
and he his very soul, with chagrin at not 
being under fire; and you will be abundantly 
avenged! 

De Guiche. [Coming nearer .] Then you 
do love me a little? [Roxane smiles.] I 
think I see in your espousing my grujlgff a 
proof of affection, Roxane . . . 

Roxane. You may! 

De Guiche. [Showing several folded pa* 
pers.] I have here upon me the orders to 
be transmitted at once to each of the com¬ 
panies . . . except . . . [He takes one from 
among the others.] this one! ... the com¬ 
pany of the cadets . . . [He puts it in his 
pocket.] This, I will keep. [Laughing.] Ah, 
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ah, ah! Cyrano! his belligerent humor! . . . 
So you sometimes play tricks upon people, 
you? . . . 

Roxane. Sometimes. 

De Guiche. [ Very near her.'] I love you 
to distraction! This evening . . . listen . . . 
it is true that I must be gone. But to go 
when I feel it is evident you care! Listen! 
. . . There is, not far from here, in Rue 
Orleans, a convent founded by the Capu¬ 
chins. Father Athanasius. A layman may 
not enter. But the good fathers ... I 
fear no difficulty with them! They will 
hide me up their sleeve . . . their sleeve is 
wide. They are the Capuchins that serve 
Richelieu at home. Fearing the uncle, they 
proportionately fear the nephew. I shall be 
thought to have left. I will come to you 
masked. Let me delay by a single day, 
wayward enchantress! 

Roxane. But if it should transpire . . . 
your fame . . . 

De Guiche. Bah! 

Roxane. But . . . the siege . . . Arras! . . . 

De Guiche. Must wait! Allow me, I 
beg . . . 

Roxane. No! 

De Guiche. I beseech! 

Roxane. [Tenderly.] No! Love itself 
bids me forbid you! 

De Guiche. Ah! 

Roxane. You must go! [Aside.] Chris¬ 
tian will stay! [Aloud.] For my sake, be 
heroic . . . Antony! 

De Guiche. Ah, heavenly word upon your 
lips! . . . Then you love the one who . . . 

Roxane. Who shall have made me tremble 
for his sake . . . 

De Guiche. [In a transport of joy.] Ah, 
I will go! [He kisses her hand.] Are you 
satisfied with me? 

Roxane. My friend, I am. 

[Exit De Guiche.] 

The Duenna. [Dropping a mocking curt¬ 
sey toward his hack.] My friend, we are! 

Roxane. [To the Duenna.] Not a word 
of what I have done: Cyrano would never 
forgive me for defrauding him of his war! 
[She calls toward the house.] Cousin! 
[Cvrano comes out.] We are going to Clo- 
mire’S. [She indicates the house opposite.] 
Alcandre has engaged to speak, and so has 
Lysimon. 

The Duenna . [Putting her little finger to 
her ear.] Yes, but my little finger tells me 
that we shall be too late to hear them! 

Cyrano . [To Roxane.] Of all things do 
not miss the trained monkeys. 

[They have reached Clomire’s door.] 

The Duenna . See! ... See! they have 
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muffled the doorknocker! [To the door - 
knocker.] You have been gagged, that your 
voice should not disturb the beautiful lec¬ 
ture . . . little brutal disturber! 

[She lifts it with infinite care and 
knocks softly.] 

Roxane. [Seeing the door open.] Come! 
[From the threshold to Cyrano.] If Chris¬ 
tian should come, as probably he will, say he 
must wait! 

Cyrano. [Hurriedly, as she is about to 
disappear.] Ah! [She turns.] Upon what 
shall you, according to your custom, ques¬ 
tion him today? 

Roxane. Upon . . . 

Cyrano. [Eagerly.] Upon? . . 

Roxane. But you will be silent . . . 

Cyrano. As that wall! 

Roxane. Upon nothing! I will say! For¬ 
ward! Free rein! No curb! Improvise! 
Talk of love! Be magnificent! 

Cyrano. [Smiling.] Good. 

Roxane. Hush! 

Cyrano. Hush! 

Roxane. Not a word! 

[She goes in and closes the door.] 

Cyrano. [Bowing, when the door is 
closed.] A thousand thanks! 

[The door opens again and Roxane 
looks out.] 

Roxane. He might prepare his speeches 

Cyrano. Ah, no! . . . the devil, no! 

Both. [Together.] Hush! . . . 

[ The door closes.] 

Cyrano. [Calling.] Christian! [Enter 
Christian.] I know all that we need to. 
Now make ready your memory. This is your 
chance to cover yourself with glory. Let 
us lose no time. Do not look sullen, like 
that. Quick! Let us go to your lodging and 
I will rehearse you . . . 

Christian. No! 

Cyrano. What? 

Christian. No, I will await Roxane here. 

Cyrano. What insanity possesses you? 
Come quickly and learn . . . 

Christian. No, I tell you! I am weary of 
borrowing my letters, my words ... of 
playing a part, and living in constant fear. 
... It was very well at first, but now I feel 
that she loves me. I thank you heartily. I 
am no longer afraid. I will speak for my¬ 
self . . . 

Cyrano. Ouais? . . . 

Christian. And what tells you that I shall 
not know how? I am not such an utter 
blockhead, after all! You shall see! Your 
lessons have not been altogether wasted. I 
can shift to speak without your aid! And, 
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that failing, by Heaven! I shall still know 
enough to take her in my arms! [Catching 
sight of Roxane, who is coming out from 
Clomire’s.] She is coming! Cyrano, no, 
do not leave me! . . . 

Cyrano . [.Bowing to him.] I will not 
meddle, Monsieur. 

[He disappears behind the garden wall.] 

Roxane . [Coming from Clomire’s house 
with a number of people from whom she is 
taking leave. Curtseys and farewells.] Bar- 
th&ioide! . . . Alcandre! . . . Gremione! . . . 

The Duenna. [Comically desperate.] We 
missed the disquisition upon the Softer Sen¬ 
timents! [She goes into Roxane’s house.] 

Roxane. [Still taking leave of this one 
and that.] Urimedonte! . . . Good-by! 

[All bow to Roxane, to one another, 
separate, and go off by the various 
streets. Roxane sees Christian.] 

Roxane. You are here! [She goes to 
him.] Evening is closing round. . . . Wait! 
. . . They have all gone. . . . The air is so 
mild. . . Not a passer in sight. . . . Let us 
sit here. . . . Talk! ... I will listen. 

Christian. [Sto beside her, on the bench. 
Silence.] I love you. 

Roxane. [Closing her eyes.] Yes. Talk to 
me of love. 

Christian. I love you. 

Roxane. Yes. That is the theme. Play 
variations upon it. 

Christian. I love . . . 

Roxane. Variations! 

Christian. I love you so much . . . 

Roxane. I do not doubt it. What fur¬ 
ther? . . . 

Christian. And further ... I should be 
so happy if you loved me! Tell me, Roxane, 
that you love me . . . 

Roxane. [Pouting.] You proffer cider to 
me when I was hoping for champagne! . . . 
Now tell me a little how you love me? 

Christian. Why . . . very, very much. 

Roxane. Oh! . . . unravel, disentangle 
your Mptiments! 

ChmtMn. Your throat! ... I want to 

Roxane. Christian! 

Christian. I love you! . . . 

Roxane. [Attempting to rise.] Again! 

Cktistian. [Hastily, holding her back.] 
No, dp pot love you! . . . 

Ro^ [Sitting down again.] That is 

Christian. I adore you! 

Roxane. [Rising and moving away.] Oh! 


Christian. Yes, . . . love makes me into 
a fool! 

Roxane. [Drily.] And I am displeased at 
it! as I should be displeased at your no longer 
being handsome. 

Christian. But . . . 

Roxane. Go, and rally your routed elo¬ 
quence ! 

Christian. I . . . 

Roxane. You love me. I have heard it. 
Good evening. [She goes toward the house.] 

Christian. No, no, not yet! ... I wish to 
tell you . . . 

Roxane. [Pushing open the door to go in.] 
That you adore me. Yes, I know. No! No! 
Go away! ... Go! ... Go! ... 

Christian. But I . . . 

[She closes the door in his face.] 

Cyrano. [Who has been on the scene a 
moment, unnoticed.] Unmistakably a suc¬ 
cess. 

Christian. Help me! 

Cyrano. No, sir, no. 

Christian. I will go kill myself if I am 
not taken back into favor at once ... at 
once! 

Cyrano. And how can I . . . how, the 
devil? . . . make you learn on the spot . . . 

Christian. [Seizing him by the arm.] 
Oh, there! . . . Look! . . . See! 

[Light has appeared in the balcony win¬ 
dow.] 

Cyrano. [With emotion.] Her window! 

Christian. Oh, I shall die! 

Cyrano. Not so loud! 

Christian. [In a whisper.] I shall die! 

Cyrano. It is a dark night. . . . 

Christian. Well? 

Cyrano. All may be mended. But you do 
not deserve. . . . There! stand there, miser¬ 
able boy! ... in front of the balcony! I 
will stand under it and prompt you. 

Christian. But . . . 

Cyrano. Do as I bid you! 

The Pages. [Reappearing at the back, to 
Cyrano.] Hey! 

Cyrano. Hush! 

[He signs to them to lower thei r voices.] 

First Page. [In a lower voice.] We have 
finished serenading Montfleury! # 

Cyrano. [Low, quickly.] Go and ^tand 
out of sight. One at this street corner, the 
other at that; and if any one comes near, 
play! ... 

Second Page. What sort of tune, Monsieur 
the Gassendist? 

Cyrano. Merry if it be a woman, mourn¬ 
ful if it be a man. [The pages disappear, 
one at each street corn**. To Christian.] 
Call her! 
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Christian. Roxane! 

Cyrano. [Picking up pebbles and throw - 
ing them at the window-pane .] Wait! A 
few pebbles . . . 

Roxane. [Opening the window .] Who is 
calling me? 

Christian. It is I . . . 

Roxane. Who is ... I? 

Christian. Christian! 

Roxane. [. Disdainfully .] Oh, you! 

Christian. I wish to speak with you. 

Cyrano. [Under the balcony, to Chris¬ 
tian.] Speak low! . . . 

Roxane. No, your conversation is too 
common. You may go home! 

Christian. In mercy! . . . 

Roxane. No . . . you do not love me any 
more! 

Christian. [Whom Cyrano is prompting.'] 
You accuse me . . . just Heaven! of loving 
you no more . . . when I can love you no 
more! 

Roxane. [Who was about to close her win¬ 
dow, stopping.] Ah, that is a little better! 

Christian. [Same business.] To what a 
. . . size has Love grown in my . . . sigh- 
rocked soul which the . . . cruel cherub has 
chosen for his cradle! 

Roxane. [Stepping nearer to the edge of 
the balcony.] That is distinctly better! . . . 
But, since he is so cruel, this Cupid, you 
were unwise not to smother him in his cradle! 

Christian. [Same business.] I tried to, 
but, Madame, the . . . attempt was futile. 
This . . . new-born Love is ... a little Her¬ 
cules . . . 

Roxane. Much, much better! 

Christian. [Same business.] . . . Who 
found it merest baby-play to . . . strangle 
the serpents . . . twain, Pride and . . . Mis¬ 
trust. 

Roxane. [Leaning her elbows on the bal¬ 
cony-rail.] Ah, that is very good indeed! 
. . . But why do you speak so slowly and 
stintedly? Has your imagination gout in 
its wings? 

Cyrano. [Drawing Christian under the 
balcony, and taking his place.] Hush! It is 
becoming too difficult! 
t Roxane. Tonight your words come falter- 
ingty. . . . Why is it? 

Cyrano. [Talking low like Christian.] 
Because of the dark. They have to grope to 
find your ear. 

Roxane. My words do not find the same 
difficulty. 

Cyrano. They reach their point at once? 
Of course they do! That is because I catch 
them with my heart. My heart, you see, is 
very large, your ear particularly small. . . . 


Besides, your words drop . . . they fall 
quickly; mine have to climb . . . and that 
takes longer! 

Roxane. They have been climbing more 
nimbly, however, in the last few minutes. 

Cyrano. They are becoming used to this 
gymnastic feat! 

Roxane. It is true that I am talking with 
you from a very mountain top! 

Cyrano. It is sure that a hard word 
dropped from such a height upon my heart 
would shatter it! 

Roxane . [With the motion of leaving.] 

I will come down. 

Cyrano. [Quickly.] Do not! 

Roxane. [Pointing at the bench at the foot 
of the balcony.] Then do you get up on the 
seat! . . . 

Cyrano. [Drawing away in terror.] No! 

Roxane. How do you mean ... no? 

Cyrano. [With ever-increasing emotion.] 
Let us profit a little by this chance of talking 
softly together without seeing each other . . . 

Roxane. Without seeing each other? . . . 

Cyrano. Yes, to my mind, delectable! 
Each guesses at the other, and no more. You 
discern but the trailing backness of a mantle, 
and I a dawn-gray glimmer which is a sum¬ 
mer gown. I am a shadow merely, a pearly 
phantom are you! You can never know what 
these moments are to me! If ever I was 
eloquent . . . 

Roxane. You were! 

Cyrano. My words never till now surged 
from my very heart . . . 

Roxane. And why? 

Cyrano. Because, till now, they must 
strain to reach you through . . . 

Roxane. What? 

Cyrano. Why, the bewildering emotion a 
man feels who sees you, and whom you look 
upon! . . . But this evening, it seems to me 
that I am speaking to you for the first time! 

Roxane. It is true that your voice is al¬ 
together different. 

Cyrano. [Coming nearer, feverishly.] Yes, 
altogether different, because, protected by 
the dark, I dare at last to be myself. I dare 
. . . [He stops, and distractedly.] What was 
I saying? ... I do not know. . . . All this 
. . . forgive my incoherence! ... is so de¬ 
licious ... is so new to me! 

Roxane. So new? . . . 

Cyrano. [In extreme confusion, still try¬ 
ing to mend his expressions.] So new . . . 
yes, new, to be sincere; the fear of being 
mocked always constrains my heart . . . 

Roxane. Mocked ... for what? 

Cyrano . Why, ... for its impulses, its 
flights! . . . Yes, my heart always cowers 
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behind the defense of my wit. I set forth 
to capture a star . . . and then, for dread of 
laughter, I stop and pick a flower ... of 
rhetoric! 

Roxaite. That sort of flower has its pleas¬ 
ing points . . . 

Cyrano. But yet, tonight, let us scorn it! 

Roxane. Never before had you spoken as 
you are speaking! . . . 

Cyrano. Ah, if far from Cupid-darts and 
quivers, we might seek a place of somewhat 
fresher things! If instead of drinking, flat 
sip by sip, from a chiseled golden thimble, 
drops distilled and dulcified, we might try 
the sensation of quenching the thirst of our 
souls by stooping to the level of the great 
river, and setting our lips to the stream! 

Roxane. But yet, wit . . . fancy . . . deli¬ 
cate conceits. . . . 

Cyrano. I gave my fancy leave to frame 
conceits, before, to make you linger, . . . 
but now it would be an affront to this balm¬ 
breathing night, to Nature and the hour, to 
talk like characters in a pastoral performed 
at Court! . . . Let us give Heaven leave, 
looking at us with all its earnest stars, to 
strip us of disguise and artifice: I fear, . . . 
oh, fear! . . . lest in our mistaken alchemy 
sentiment should be subtilized to evapora¬ 
tion; lest the life of the heart should waste in 
these empty pastimes, and the final refine¬ 
ment of the fine be the undoing of the 
refined! 

Roxane. But yet, wit . . . aptness ... in¬ 
genuity . . . 

Cyrano. I hate them in love! Criminal, 
when one loves, to prolong overmuch that 
paltry thrust and parry! The moment, how¬ 
ever, comes inevitably—and I pity those 
for whom it never comes!—in which, we ap¬ 
prehending the noble depth of the love we 
harbor, a shallow word hurts us to utter! 

Roxane. If . . . if, then, that moment has 
come for us two, what words will you say 
to me? 

Cyrano. All those, all those, all those that 
come tb me! Not in formal nosegay order, 
... I will throw them to you in a wild sheaf! 
I love you, choke with love, I love you, dear. 
... My brain reels, I can bear no more, it 
is too much. . . . Your name is in my heart 
the golden clapper in a bell; and as I know 
no rest, Roxane, always the heart is shaken, 
and ever rings your name! ... Of you, I 
remember all, all have I loved! Last year, 
one day, the twelfth of May, in going out 
at morning you changed the fashion of your 
hair. ... I have taken the light of your hair 
for my light, and as having stared too long 
at the sun, on everything one sees a scarlet 


wheel, on everything when I come from my 
chosen light, my dazzled eye sets swimming 
golden blots! ... 

Roxane. [In a voice unsteady with emo¬ 
tion.'] Yes . . . this is love . . . 

Cyrano. Ah, verily! The feeling which 
invades me, terrible and jealous, is love . . . 
with all its mournful frenzy! It is love, yet 
self-forgetting more than the wont of love! 
Ah, for your happiness how readily would I 
give mine, though you should never know it, 
might I but, from a distance, sometimes, 
hear the happy laughter bought by my sac¬ 
rifice! Every glance of yours breeds in me 
new strength, new valor! Are you begin¬ 
ning to understand? Tell me, do you grasp 
my love’s measure? Does some little part 
of my soul make itself felt of you there in 
the darkness? . . . Oh, what is happening to 
me this evening is too sweet, too deeply 
dear! I tell you all these things, and you 
listen to me, you! Not in my least modest 
hoping did I ever hope so much! I have 
now only to die! It is because of words of 
mine that she is trembling among the dusky 
branches. For you are trembling, like a 
flower among leaves! Yes, you tremble, . . . 
for whether you will or no, I have felt the 
worshiped trembling of your hand all along 
this thrilled and blissful jasmine-bough! 

[He madly kisses the end of a pendent 
bough.] 

Roxane. Yes, I tremble . . . and weep . . . 
and love you . . . and am yours! .. . For you 
have carried me away . . . away! . . . 

Cyrano. Then, let death come! I have 
moved you, I! . . . There is but one thing 
more I ask ... 

Christian. [Under the balcony.] A kiss! 

Roxane. [Drawing hastily back.] What? 

Cyrano. Oh! 

Roxane. You ask? . . . 

Cyrano. Yes . . . I . . . [To Christian.] 
You are in too great haste! 

Christian. Since she is so moved, I must 
take advantage of it! 

Cyrano. [To Roxane.] I . . . Yes, it is 
true I asked . . . but, merciful heavens! . .. 
I knew at once that I had been too bold. 

Roxane. [A shade disappointed.] You in¬ 
sist no more than so? «> 

Cyrano. Indeed, I insist . . . without in¬ 
sisting! Yes! yes! but your modesty shrinks! 
... I insist, but yet . . . the kiss I begged 
. . . refuse it me! 

Christian. [To Cyrano, pulling at hts 
mantle .] Why? 

Cyrano. Hush, Christian! 

Roxane . [Bending over the bacony-ratt .J 
What are you whispering? 
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Cyrano. Reproaches to myself for hav¬ 
ing gone too far; I was saying “Hush, Chris¬ 
tian !” [The theorbos are heard playing .] 
Your pardon! . . . a second! . . . Someone 
is coming! 

[Roxane closes the window. Cyrano 
listens to the theorbos, one of which 
plays a lively, and the other a lugubrious 
tune.] 

Cyrano. A dance? ... A dirge? . . . What 
do they mean? Is it a man or a woman? . . . 
Ah, it is a monk! 

[Enter a Capuchin Monk, who goes 
from house to house, with a lantern, 
examming the doors.] 

Cyrano. [To The Capuchin.] What are 
you looking for, Diogenes? 

The Capuchin. I am looking for the house 
of Madame . . . 

Christian. He is in the way! 

The Capuchin. Magdeleine Robin . . . 

Cyrano. [.Pointing up one of the streets.] 
This way! . . . Straight ahead ... go straight 
ahead . . . 

The Capuchin. I thank you. I will say 
ten Aves for your peace. [Exit.] 

Cyrano. My good wishes speed your 
cowl! 

[He comes forward toward Christian.] 

Christian. Insist upon the kiss! . . . 

Cyrano. No, I will not! 

Christian. Sooner or later . . . 

Cyrano. It is true! It must come, the 
moment of inebriation when your lips shall 
imperiously be impelled toward each other, 
because the one is fledged with youthful 
gold and the other is so soft a pink! . . . 
[To himself.] I had rather it should be 
because . . . 

[Sound of the window reopening; 
Christian hides under the balcony.] 

Roxane. [Stepping forward on the bal¬ 
cony.] Are you there? We were speaking of 
• . . of . . . of a . . . 

Cyrano . Kiss. The word is sweet. Why 
does your fair lip stop at it? If the mere 
word burns it, what will be of the thing 
itself? Do not make it into a fearful mat¬ 
ter, and then fear! Did you not a moment 
ago insensibly leave playfulness behind and 
slip without trepidation from a smile to a 
sigh, # from a sigh to a tear? Slip but a little 
further in the same blessed direction: from 
a tear to a kiss there is scarcely a dividing 
shiver! 

Roxane . Say no more! 

Cyrano. A kiss! When all is said, what is 
a kiss? An oath of allegiance taken in closer 
proximity, a promise more precise, a seal 
on a confession, a rose-red dot upon the let¬ 


ter i in loving; a secret which elects the 
mouth for ear; an instant of eternity mur¬ 
muring like a bee; balmy communion with 
a flavor of flowers; a fashion of inhaling 
each other’s heart, and of tasting, on the 
brink of the lips, each other’s soul! 

Roxane. Say no more ... no more! 

Cyrano. A kiss, Madame, is a thing so 
noble that the Queen of France, on the most 
fortunate of lords, bestowed one—the Queen 
herself! 

Roxane. If that be so . . . 

Cyrano. [With increasing fervor.] Like 
Buckingham I have suffered in long silence, 
like him I worship a queen, like him I am 
sorrowful and unchanging . . . 

Roxane. Like him you enthrall through 
the eyes of the heart that follows you! 

Cyrano. [To himself , sobered.] True, I 
am handsome ... I had forgotten! 

Roxane. Come then and gather it, the 
supreme flower . . . 

Cyrano. [Pushing Christian toward the 
balcony.] Go! 

Roxane. . . . tasting of the heart. 

Cyrano. Go! . . . 

Roxane. . . . murmuring like a bee . . . 

Cyrano. Go! 

Christian. [Hesitating.] But now I feel 
as if I ought not! 

Roxane. . . . making eternity an in¬ 

stant . . . 

Cyrano. [Pushing Christian.] Scale the 
balcony, you donkey! 

[Christian springs toward the bal¬ 
cony, and climbs by means of the bench, 
the vine , the posts and balusters.] 

Christian. Ah, Roxane! 

[He clasps her to him, and bends over 
her lips .] 

Cyrano. Ha! ... What a turn of the screw 
to my heart! ... A kiss!—a banquet of 
Love at which I am Lazarus, a crumb drops 
from your table even to me, here in the 
shade. ... Yes, in my outstretched heart a 
little falls, as I feel that upon the lip pressing 
her lip Roxane kisses the words spoken by 
me! . . . [The theorbos are heard.] A merry 
tune ... a mournful one . . . The monk! 
[He goes through the pretense of arriving 
on the spot at a run, as if from a distance; 
calling.] Ho, there! 

Roxane. What is it? 

Cyrano. It is I. I was passing this way. 
Is Christian there? 

Christian. [Astonished.] Cyrano! 

Roxane. Good evening, cousin! 

Cyrano. Cousin, good evening! 

Roxane. I will come down. 
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[Roxane disappears in the house. The 
Capuchin re-enters at the back.} 

Christian. [Seeing him.} Oh, again! 

[He follows Roxane.] 

The Capuchin. It is here she lives, I am 
certain . . . Magdeleine Robin. 

Cyrano. You said Rolin. 

The Capuchin. No, bin, . . . b, i, n, bin! 

Roxane . [Appearing upon the threshold, 
followed by Ragueneau, carrying a lantern, 
and Christian.] What is it? 

The Capuchin. A letter. 

Christian. What? 

The Capuchin. [To Roxane.] Oh, the 
contents can be only of a sacred character! 
It is from a worthy nobleman who . . . 

Roxane . [To Christian.] It is from De 
Guiche! 

Christian. He dares to ... ? 

Roxane. Oh, he will not trouble me much 
longer! [Opening the letter .] I love you, 
and if . . . [By the light of Ragueneau’s 
lantern she reads, aside, low.} Mademoiselle: 
The drums are beating. My regiment is 
buckling on its corselet. It is about to leave. 
I am thought to have left already, but lag 
behind. I am disobeying you. I am in the 
convent here. I am coming to you, and send 
you word by a friar, silly as a sheep, who 
has no suspicion of the import of this let¬ 
ter. You smiled too sweetly upon me an 
hour ago: I must see you smile again. Ar¬ 
range to be alone, and deign graciously to 
receive the audacious worshiper, forgiven 
already, I can but hope, who signs himself 
your—etc. . . . [To The Capuchin.] 
Father, this is what the letter tells me . . . 
Listen: [All draw nearer; she reads aloud.} 
Mademoiselle: The wishes of the cardinal 
may not be disregarded, however hard com¬ 
pliance with them prove. I have therefore 
chosen as bearer of this letter a most rever¬ 
end, holy, and sagacious Capuchin; it is our 
wish that he should at once, in your own 
dwelling, pronounce the nuptial blessing over 
you. Christian must secretly become your 
husband. I send him to you. You dislike 
him. Bow to Heaven’s will in resignation, 
and be sure that it will bless your zeal, and 
sure, likewise, Mademoiselle, of the respect 
of him who is and will be ever your most 
humble and . . . etc. 

The Capuchin . [Beaming.} The worthy 
gentleman! ... I knew it! You remember 
that I said so: the contents of that letter 
can be only of a sacred character! 

Roxane . [Low, to Christian.] I am a 
fluent reader, am I not? 

Christian . Hm! 


Roxane. [With feigned despair.} Ah . . 4 
it is horrible! 

The Capuchin. [Who has turned the light 
of his lantern upon Cyrano.] You are the 
one? 

Christian. No, I am. 

The Capuchin. [Turning the light upon 
him, and as if his good looks aroused sus¬ 
picion.} But . . . 

Roxane. [Quickly.} Postscript: You will 
bestow upon the convent two hundred and 
fifty crowns. 

The Capuchin. The worthy, worthy gen¬ 
tleman ! [To Roxane.] Be reconciled! 

Roxane. [With the expression of a mar¬ 
tyr.} I will endeavor! [While Ragueneau 
opens the door for The Capuchin, whom 
Christian is showing into the house, Rox¬ 
ane says low to Cyrano.] De Guiche is 
coming! . . . Keep him here! Do not let 
him enter until . . . 

Cyrano. I understand! [To The Capu¬ 
chin.] How long will it take to marry them? 

The Capuchin. A quarter of an hour. 

Cyrano. [Pushing all toward the house.} 
Go in! I shall be here! 

Roxane. [To Christian.] Come! 

[They go in.} 

Cyrano. How can I detain De Guiche for 
a quarter of an hour? [He jumps upon the 
bench, climbs the wall toward the balcony- 
rail.} So! ... I climb up here! ... I know 
what I will do! . . . [The theorbos play a 
melancholy tune.} Ho, it is a man! [The 
tune quavers lugubriously.} Ho, ho, this 
time there is no mistake! [He is on the bal¬ 
cony; he pulls the brim of his hat over his 
eyes, takes off his sword, wraps his cloak 
about him, and bends over the balcony-rail.} 
No, it is not too far! [He climbs over the 
balcony-rail, and reaching for a long bough 
that projects beyond the garden wall, holds 
on to it with both hands, ready to let him¬ 
self drop.} I shall make a slight commotion 
in the atmosphere! 

De Guiche. [Enters masked, groping in 
the dark.} What can that thrice-damned 
Capuchin be about? 

Cyrano. The devil! if he should recognize 
my voice? [Letting go with one hand, he 
makes show of turning a key.} Cric! cr3c! 
[Solemnly.} Cyrano, resume the accent of 
Bergerac! 

De Guiche. [Looking at Roxane’s house.} 
Yes, that is it. I can scarcely see. This 
mask bothers my eyes! 

[He is about to enter Roxane’s house; 
Cyrano swings from the balcony, hold¬ 
ing on to the bough, which bends and 
lets him down between the door ond 
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De Guiche. He intentionally drops 
very heavily, to give the effect of drop¬ 
ping from a great height, and lies flat¬ 
tened upon the ground, motionless, as 
if stunned.'] 

De Guiche. What is it? [When he looks 
up, the bough has swung into place; he sees 
nothing but the sky.] Where did this man 
drop from? 

Cyrano. [Rising to a sitting posture.] 
From the moon! 

De Guiche. From the ... ? 

Cyrano . [In a dreamy voice.] What time 
is it? 

De Guiche. Is he mad? 

Cyrano. What time? What country? What 
day? What season? 

De Guiche. But . . . 

Cyrano. I am dazed! 

De Guiche. Monsieur . . . 

Cyrano. I have dropped from the moon 
like a bomb! 

De Guiche. [Impatiently.] What are you 
babbling about? 

Cyrano. [Rising, in a terrible voice.] I 
tell you I have dropped from the moon! 

De Guiche. [Backing a step.] Very well. 
You have dropped from the moon! ... He 
is perhaps a lunatic! 

Cyrano. [Walking up close to him.] Not 
metaphorically, mind that! 

De Guiche. But . . . 

Cyrano. A hundred years ago, or else a 
minute—for I have no conception how long 
I have been falling—I was up there, in that 
saffron-colored ball! 

De Guiche. [Shrugging his shoulders.] 
You were. Now, let me pass! 

Cyrano. [Standing in his way.] Where 
am I? Be frank with me! Keep nothing 
from me! In what region, among what 
people, have I been shot like an aerolite? 

De Guiche. I wish to pass! 

Cyrano . While falling I could not choose 
my way, and have no notion where I have 
fallen! Is it upon a moon, or is it upon an 
earth, I have been dragged by my posterior 
weight? 

De Guiche. I tell you, sir . . . 

'Cyrano. [With a scream of terror at 
which De Guiche starts backward a step.] 
Great God! ... In this country men’s faces 
are soot-black! 

De Guiche. [Lifting his hand to his face.] 
What does he mean? 

Cyrano . [Still terrified.] Am I in Al¬ 
geria? Are you a native? . . . 

De Guiche. [Who has felt his mask.] Ah, 
*ny mask! 


Cyrano. [Pretending to be easier.] So I 
am in Venice! ... Or am I in Genoa? 

De Guiche. [Attempting to pass.] A lady 
is expecting me! 

Cyrano. [Completely reassured.] Ah, 
then I am in Paris. 

De Guiche . [Smiling in spite of himself .] 
The rogue is not far from amusing! 

Cyrano. Ah, you are laughing! 

De Guiche . I laugh ... but intend to 
pass! 

Cyrano. [Beaming.] To think I should 
strike Paris! [Quite at his ease, laughing, 
brushing himself, bowing.] I arrived—pray, 
pardon my appearance!—by the last whirl¬ 
wind. I am rather unpresentable—Travel, 
you know! My eyes are still full of star¬ 
dust. My spurs are clogged with bristles off 
a planet. [Appearing to pick something off 
his sleeve.] See, on my sleeve, a comet’s 
hair! 

[He makes a feint of blowing it away.] 

De Guiche. [Beside himself.] Sir . . . 

Cyrano. [As De Guiche is about to pass, 
stretching out his leg as if to show some - 
thing on it, thereby stopping him.] Embed¬ 
ded in my calf, I have brought back one of 
the Great Bear’s teeth . . . and as, falling 
too near the Trident, I strained aside to clear 
one of its prongs, I landed sitting in Libra, 

. . . yes, one of the scales! . . . and now my 
weight is registered up there! [Quickly pre¬ 
venting De Guiche from passing, and tak¬ 
ing hold of a button on his doublet.] And 
if, Monsieur, you should take my nose be¬ 
tween your fingers and compress it . . . 
milk would result! 

De Guiche. What are you saying? 
Milk? . . . 

Cyrano. Of the Milky Way. 

De Guiche. Go to the devil! 

Cyrano. No! I am sent from Heaven, lit¬ 
erally. [Folding his arms.] Will you be¬ 
lieve—I discovered it in passing—that Sirius 
at night puts on a night-cap? [Confiden¬ 
tially.] The lesser Bear is too little yet to 
bite. . . . [Laughing.] I tumbled plump 
through Lyra, and snapped a string! . . . 
[Magnificent .J But I intend setting all this 
down in a book,* and the golden stars I have 
brought back caught in my shaggy mantle, 
when the book is printed, will be seen serv¬ 
ing as asterisks! 

De Guiche. I have stood this long enough! 
I want . . . 

Cyrano. I know perfectly what you want! 

De Guiche. Man . . . 

# This reference and those that follow are to the 
Histoires comiques des Stats et empires de la tune et 
dm soleil, the best known of Bergerac’s works. 
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Cyrano . You want to know, from me, at 
first hand, what the moon is made of, and 
whether that monumental pumpkin is in¬ 
habited? 

De Guiche. [Shouting.] Not in the very 
least! I want . . . 

Cyrano. To know how I got there? I 
got there by a method of my own invention. 

De Guiche. [Discouraged .] He is mad! 
• . . stark! 

Cyrano. [Disdainfully .] Do not imagine 
that I resorted to anything so absurd as 
Regiomontanus’s eagle, or anything so lack¬ 
ing in enterprise as Archytas’s pigeon! * . . . 

De Guiche . The madman is erudite . . . 

Cyrano. I drew up nothing that had ever 
been thought of before! [De Guiche has 
succeeded in getting past Cyrano, and is 
nearing Roxane’s door; Cyrano follows 
him, ready to buttonhole him.] I invented 
no less than six ways of storming the blue 
fort of Heaven! 

De Guiche. [Turning around .] Six, did 
you say? o ^ 

Cyrano. [Volubly.] One Way was to stand 
naked in the sunshine, in a harness thickly 
studded with glass phials, each filled with 
morning dew. The sun in drawing up the 
dew, you see, could not have helped draw¬ 
ing me up too! 

De Guiche. [Surprised, taking a step to¬ 
ward Cyrano.] True. That is one! 

Cyrano. [Taking a step backward, with 
a view of drawing De Guiche away from 
the door.] Or else, I could have let the 
wind into a cedar coffer, then rarefied the 
imprisoned element by means of cunningly 
adjusted burning-glasses, and soared up 
with it! 

De Guiche. [Taking another step toward 
Cyrano.] Two! 

Cyrano. [Backing.] Or else, mechanic as 
well as artificer, I could have fashioned a 
giant grasshopper, with steel joints, which, 
impelled by successive explosions of salt¬ 
peter, would have hopped with me to the 
azure meadows where graze the starry 
flocks! 

De Guiche. [Unconsciously following Cy¬ 
rano, and counting on his fingers.] That 
makes three! 

Cyrano. Since smoke by its nature as¬ 
cends, I could have blown into an appropri¬ 
ate globe a sufficient quantity to ascend with 
me! 

De Guiche. [4$ above, more and more as - 
ionished.] Four! _ 

# Regiomontanus, a German astronomer of the 
fifteenth century, a.d., and Archytas, a Greek philoso¬ 
pher of the fifth century, b.c., constructed flying ma¬ 
chines of the shapes here mentioned. 


Cyrano. Since Phoebe, the moon-goddess, 
when she is at wane, is greedy, O beeves! of 
your marrow, . . . with that marrow I could 
have besmeared myself! 

De Guiche. [Amazed.] Five! 

Cyrano. [Who while talking has backed , 
followed by De Guiche, to the further side 
of the square, near a bench.] Or else, J 
could have placed myself upon an iron plate, 
have taken a magnet of suitable size, and 
thrown it in the air! That way is a very 
good one! The magnet flies upward, the iron 
instantly after; the magnet no sooner over¬ 
taken than you fling it up again. . . . The 
rest is clear! You can go upward indefinitely. 

De Guiche. Six! . . . But here are six 
excellent methods! Which of the six, my 
dear sir, did you select? 

Cyrano. A seventh! 

De Guiche. Did you, indeed? And what 
was that? 

Cyrano. I give you a hundred guesses! 

De Guiche. I must confess that I should 
like to know! 

Cyrano. [Imitating the noise of the surf, 
and making great mysterious gestures.] Hoo- 
ish! hoo-ish! 

De Guiche. Well! What is that? 

Cyrano. Cannot you guess? 

De Guiche. No! 

Cyrano. The tide! ... At the hour in 
which the moon attracts the deep, I lay down 
upon the sands, after a sea-bath . . . and, 
my head being drawn up first—the reason 
of this, you see, that the hair will hold a 
quantity of water in its mop!—I rose in the 
air, straight, beautifully straight, like an 
angel. I rose ... I rose softly . . . with¬ 
out an effort . . . when, suddenly, I felt a 
shock. Then . . . 

De Guiche. [Lured on by curiosity, tak¬ 
ing a seat on the bench.] Well, . . . then? 

Cyrano. Then . . . [Resuming his natural 
voice.] The time is up, Monsieur, and I re¬ 
lease you. They are married. 

De Guiche. [Getting to his feet with a 
leap.] I am dreaming or drunk! That voice? 
[The door of Roxane’s house opens; lackeys 
appear carrying lighted candelabra. Cyrano 
removes his hat.] And that nose! . 
Cyrano! 

Cyrano. [Bowing.] Cyrano. They have 
exchanged rings within the quarter of the 
hour. 

De Guiche. Who have? [He turns round. 
Tableau. Behind the lackey stand Roxane 
and Christian holding hands. The Capu¬ 
chin follows them smiling. Ragueneau 
holds high a flambeau. The Duenna ctoses 
the procession, bewildered, in her bedgown .] 
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Heavens! [To Roxane.] You! [ Recog¬ 
nizing Christian with amazement.] He? 
[Bowing to Roxane.] Your astuteness com¬ 
pels my admiration! [To Cyrano.] My 
compliments to you, ingenious inventor of 
flying machines. Your experiences would 
have beguiled a saint on the threshold of 
Paradise! Make a note of them. . . . They 
can be used again, with profit, in a book! 

Cyrano. [ Bowing .] I will confidently fol¬ 
low your advice. 

The Capuchin. [To De Guiche, point¬ 
ing at the lovers, and wagging his great white 
beard with satisfaction.'] A beautiful couple, 
my son, brought together by you! 

De Guiche. [Eyeing him frigidly.] As 
you say! [To Roxane.] And now proceed, 
Madame, to take leave of your husband. 

Roxane. What? 

De Guiche. [To Christian.] The regi¬ 
ment is on the point of starting. You are to 
join it! 

Roxane. To go to war? 

De Guiche. Of course! 

Roxane. But the cadets are not going! 

De Guiche. They are! [Taking out the 
paper which he had put in his pocket.] Here 
is the order. [To Christian.] I beg you 
will take it to the Captain, baron, yourself. 

Roxane. [Throwing herself in Christian’s 
arms.] Christian! 

De Guiche. [To Cyrano, with a malignant 
laugh.] The wedding night is somewhat far 
as yet! 

Cyrano. [Aside.] He thinks that he is 
giving me great pain! 
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Christian. [To Roxane.] Oh, once more, 
dear! . . . Once more! 

Cyrano . Be reasonable . . . Come! . . . 
Enough! 

Christian. [Still clasping Roxane.] Oh, 
it is hard to leave her. . . . You cannot 
know. . . . 

Cyrano. [Trying to draw him away.] I 
know. 

[Drums are heard in the distance sound¬ 
ing a march.] 

De Guiche. [At the back.] The regiment 
is on its way! 

Roxane. [To Cyrano, while she clings to 
Christian, whom he is trying to draw away.] 
Oh! . . .1 entrust him to your care! 
Promise that under no circumstance shall his 
life be placed in danger! 

Cyrano. I will endeavor . . . but obvi¬ 
ously cannot promise . . *. 

Roxane. [Same business.] Promise that 
he will be careful of himself! 

Cyrano. I will do my best, but . . . 

Roxane. [4s above.] That during this 
terrible siege he shall not take harm from 
the cold! 

Cyrano. I will try, but . . . 

Roxane. [As above.] That he will be true 
to me! 

Cyrano. Of course, but yet, you see . . . 

Roxane. [As above.] That he will write 
to me often! 

Cyrano. [Stopping.] Ah, that . • . I 
promise freely! 

curtain 


ACT FOURTH 

THE GASCONY CADETS 


The post occupied at the siege of Arras by 
the company of Carbon de Castel- 
Jaloux. At the back, across the whole 
stage, sloping earthwork. Beyond this 
is seen a plain stretching to the horizon; 
• the country is covered with construc¬ 
tions relating to the siege. In the dis¬ 
tance, against the sky, the outlines of 
the walls and roofs of Arras. Tents; 
scattered arms; drums, etc. It is shortly 
before sunrise. The East is yellow. 
[Sentinels at even intervals. Camp-fires. 
The Gascony Cadets lie asleep, rolled in 
their cloaks. Carbon de Castel-Jaloux 
and Le Bret are watching. All are very 
pale and gaunt. Christian lies sleeping 


among the others, in his military cape, 
in the foreground, his face lighted by 
one of the camp-fires. Silence, y 

Le Bret. It is dreadful! 

Carbon. Yes. Nothing left. 

Le Bret. Mordiousl 

Carbon. [Warning him by a gesture to 
speak lower.] Curse in a whisper! You will 
wake them! . . . [To the Cadets.] Hush! 
Go to sleep! [To Le Bret.] Who sleeps 
dines. 

Le Bret. Who lies awake misses two good 
things . . . What a situation! 

[A few shots are heard in the distance .] 

Carbon. The devil take their popping! 
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They will wake my young ones! . . . [To 
the Cadets who lift their heads.'] Go to 
sleep! 

[The Cadets lie down again. Other 
shots are heard, nearer .] 

One of the Cadets. [Stirring.] The devil! 
Again? 

Carbon. It is nothing. It is Cyrano get¬ 
ting home. 

[The heads which had started up go 
down again.] 

A Sentinel. [Outside.] Ventrebieu! Who 
goes there? 

Cyrano 9 s Voice. Bergerac! 

The Sentinel. [Upon the embankment.] 
Ventrebieu! Who goes there? 

Cyrano. [Appearing at the top of the em¬ 
bankment.] Bergerac, blockhead! 

[He comes down. Le Bret goes to him, 
uneasy.] 

Le Bret. Ah, thank God! 

Cyrano. [Warning him by a sign to wake 
no one.] Hush! 

Le Bret. Wounded? 

Cyrano. Do you not know that it has 
become a habit with them to miss me? 

Le Bret. To me, it seems a little excessive 
that you should, every morning, for the sake 
of taking a letter, risk . . . 

Cyrano. [Stopping in front of Chris¬ 
tian.] I promised that he would write 
often. [He looks at Christian.] He sleeps. 
He has grown pale. If the poor little girl 
could know that he is starving. . . . But 
handsome as ever! 

Le Bret. Go at once and sleep. 

Cyrano. Le Bret, do not grumble! Learn 
this: I nightly cross the Spanish lines at a 
point where I know beforehand every one 
will be drunk. 

Le Bret. You ought some time to bring 
us back some victuals! 

Cyrano. I must be lightly burdened to flit 
through! . . . But I know that there will 
be events before the evening. The French, 
unless I am much mistaken, will eat or die. 

Le Beet. Oh, tell us! 

Cyrano. No, I am not certain . . . You 
will see! 

Carbon. What a shameful reversal of the 
order of things, that the besieger should be 
starved! 

Le Bret. Alas! never was more compli¬ 
cated siege than this of Arras: We besiege 
Arras, and, caught in a trap, are ourselves 
besieged by the Cardinal-prince of Spain. .. . 

Cyrano. Someone now ought to come and 
besiege him. 

Le Bret. I am not joking! 

Cyrano. Oh, oh! 


Le Bret. To think, ungrateful boy, that 
every day you risk a life precious as yours, 
solely to carry . . . [Cyrano goes toward 
one of the tents.] Where are you going? 

Cyrano. I am going to write another. 
[He lifts the canvas flap, and disappears 
in the tent.] 

[Daybreak has brightened. Rosy flush. 
The city of Arras at the horizon catches 
a golden light. The report of a cannon 
is heard, followed at once by a drum- 
call, very far away, at the left. Other 
drums beat, nearer. The drum-calls an¬ 
swer one another, come nearer, come 
very near , and go off, decreasing, dying 
in the distance, toward the right, hav¬ 
ing made the circuit of the camp. Noise 
of general awakening. Voices of officers 
in the distance.] 

Carbon. [With a sigh.] The reveille. . . . 
Ah, me! . . . [The Cadets stir in their cloaks, 
stretch.] An end to the succulent slum¬ 
bers! I know but too well what their first 
word will be! 

One of the Cadets. [Sitting up.] 1 am 
famished! 

Other Cadet. I believe I am dying! 

All. Oh! . . . 

Carbon. Get up! 

Third Cadet. I cannot go a step! 

Fourth Cadet. I have not strength to stir! 

First Cadet. [Looking at himsef in a bit 
of armor.] My tongue is coated: it must be 
the weather‘that is indigestible! 

Other Cadet. Any one who wants them 
can have all my titles of nobility for a Ches¬ 
ter cheese ... or part of one! 

Other Cadet. If my stomach does not 
have something put into it to take up the 
attention of my gastric juice, I shall retire 
into my tent before long . . . like Achilles! 

Other Cadet. Yes, they ought to provide 
us with bread! 

Carbon. [Going to the tent into which 
Cyrano has retired; low.] Cyrano! 

Other Cadets. We cannot stand this much 
longer! 

Carbon. [As above, at the door of the 
tent.] To the rescue, Cyrano! You who 
succeed so well always in cheering them, 
come and make them pluck up spirits! * 

Second Cadet. [Falling upon First 
Cadet who is chewing something.] What 
are you chewing, man? 

First Cadet. A bit of gun-tow fried in 
axle-grease . . . using a burganet as frying 
pan. The suburbs of Arras are not precisely 
rich in game. . . . 

Other Cadet. [Entering.] I have been 
hunting! 
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Other Cadet. [The same.] I have been 
fishing! 

All. [Rising and falling upon the new¬ 
comers.] What?—what did you catch?—A 
pheasant?—A carp?—Quick! quick! . . . 
Let us see! 

The Huntsman. A sparrow! 

The Angler. A gudgeon! 

All. [Exasperated.] Enough of this! Let 
us revolt! 

Carbon. To the rescue, Cyrano! 

[It is now broad daylight.] 

Cyrano. [Coming out of the tent, tran¬ 
quil, a pen behind his ear, a book in his 
hand.] What is the matter? [Silence, To 
First Cadet.] Why do you go off like that, 
with that slouching gait? 

The Cadet. I have something away down 
in my heels which inconveniences me. 

Cyrano. And what is that? 

The Cadet. My stomach. 

Cyrano. That is where mine is, too. 

The Cadet. Then you too must be incon¬ 
venienced. 

Cyrano. No. The size of the hollow within 
me merely increases my sense of my size. 

Second Cadet . I happen to have teeth, 
long ones! 

Cyrano. The better will you bite ... in 
good time! 

Third Cadet. I reverberate like a drum! 

Cyrano. You will be of use . . . to sound 
the charge! 

Other Cadet. I have a buzzing in my 
ears! 

Cyrano. A mistake. Empty belly, no ears. 
You hear no buzzing. 

Other Cadet. Ah, a trifling article to eat 
. . . and a little oil upon it! 

Cyrano. [Taking off the Cadet’s morion 
and placing it in his hand.] That is sea¬ 
soned. 

Other Cadet. What is there we could de¬ 
vour? 

Cyrano. [Tossing him the book he has 
been holding.] Try the Iliad! 

Other Cadet. The minister, in Paris, makes 
his four meals a day! 

Cyrano. You feel it remiss in him not to 
send you a bit of partridge? 

%he Same. Why should he not? And 
some wine! 

Cyrano. Richelieu, some Burgundy, if you 
please? 

The Same. He might, by one of his Ca¬ 
puchins! 

Cyrano. By His Eminence, perhaps, in 
sober gray? 

Other Cadet. No ogre was ever so hun¬ 
gry! 


Cyrano. You may have your fill yet of 
humble-pie! 

First Cadet. [Shrugging his shoulders.] 
Forever jests! . . . puns! . . . mots! 

Cyrano. Le mot forever, indeed! And I 
would wish to die, on a fine evening, under 
a rose-flushed sky, delivering myself of a 
good mot in a good cause! ... Ah, yes, the 
best were indeed, far from fever-bed and po¬ 
tion, pierced with the only noble weapon, 
by an adversary worthy of oneself, to fall 
upon a glorious field, the point of a sword 
through his heart, the point of a jest on 
his lips! . . . 

All. [In a wail.] I am hungry! 

Cyrano. [Folding his arms.] God have 
mercy! can you think of nothing but eating? 

. . . Come here, Bertrandou the fifer, once 
the shepherd! Take from the double case one 
of your fifes: breathe into it, play to this 
pack of guzzlers and of gluttons our homely 
melodies, of haunting rhythm, every note of 
which appeals like a little sister, through 
whose every strain are heard strains of be¬ 
loved voices . . . mild melodies whose slow¬ 
ness brings to mind the slowness of the 
smoke upcurling from our native hamlet 
hearths . . . melodies that seem to speak to 
a man in his native dialect! . . . [The old 
Fifer sits down and makes ready his fife.] 
Today let the fife, martial unwillingly, be re¬ 
minded, while your fingers upon its slender 
stem flutter like birds in a delicate minuet, 
that before being ebony it was reed; surprise 
itself by what you make it sing ... let it 
feel restored to it the soul of its youth, rus¬ 
tic and peaceable! [The Old Man begins 
playing Languedoc tunes.] Listen, Gascons! 
It is no more, beneath his fingers, the shrill 
fife of the camp, but the soft flute of the 
woodland! It is no more, between his lips, 
the whistling note of battle, but the lowly 
lay of goatherds leading their flocks to feed! 

. . . Hark! ... It sings of the valley, the 
heath, the forest! ... of the little shepherd, 
sunburned under his crimson cap! ... the 
green delight of evening on the rivft! . . . 
Hark, Gascons all! It sings of Gascony! 
[Every head has drooped; all eyes have 
grown dreamy; tears are furtively 
brushed away with a sleeve, the hem 
of a cloak.] 

Carbon. [To Cyrano, low.] You are mak¬ 
ing them weep! 

Cyrano. With homesickness! ... a no¬ 
bler pain than hunger ... not physical: men¬ 
tal! I am glad the seat of their suffering 
should have removed . . . that the gripe 
should now afflict their hearts! 
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Carbon. But you weaken them, making 
them weep! 

Cyrano. [Beckoning to a drummer.’] 
Never fear! The hero in their veins is 
quickly roused. It is enough to . . . 

[He signs to the Drummer who begins 
drumming.] 

All. [Starting to their feet and snatching 
up their arms.] Hein ? . . . What? . . . 
What is it? 

Cyrano. [Smiling.] You see? . . . The 
sound of the drum was enough! Farewell 
dreams, regrets, old homestead, love. . . . 
What comes with the fife with the drum 
may go . . . 

One of the Cadets. [Looking off at the 
back.] Ah! ah! . . . Here comes Monsieur 
de Guiche! 

All the Cadets. [Grumbling.] Hoo . . . 

Cyrano. [Smiling.] Flattering murmur . . . 

One of the Cadets. He bores us! ... 

Other Cadet. Showing himself off, with 
his broad point collar on top of his ar¬ 
mor! . . . 

Other Cadet . As if lace were worn with 
steel! 

First Cadet. Convenient, if you have a 
boil on your neck to cover . . . 

Second Cadet. There is another courtier 
for you! 

Other Cadet. His uncle’s own nephew! 

Carbon. He is a Gascon, nevertheless! 

First Cadet. Not genuine! . . . Never trust 
him. For a Gascon, look you, must be some¬ 
thing of a madman: nothing is so deadly to 
deal with as a Gascon who is completely 
rational! 

Le Bret. He is pale! 

Other Cadet. He is hungry, as hungry as 
any poor devil of us! But his corselet being 
freely embellished with gilt studs, his stom¬ 
ach-ache is radiant in the sun! 

Cyrano. [Eagerly.] Let us not appear to 
suffer, either! You, your cards, your pipes, 
your dice . . . [All briskly set themselves to 
playing^prith cards and dice, on the heads 
of drums, on stools, on cloaks spread over 
the ground . They light long tobacco pipes.] 
And I will be reading Descartes. . . . 

[He walks to and fro, forward and back - 
ward, reading a small book which he 
has taken from his pocket. Tableau. 
Enter De Guiche. Every one appears 
absorbed and satisfied. De Guiche is 
very pale. He goes toward Carbon.] 

De Guiche. [To Carbon.] Ah, good 
morning. [They look at each other atten¬ 
tively. Aside, with satisfaction.] He is pale 
as plaster. 


Carbon . [Same business.] His eyes are 
all that is left of him. 

De Guiche. [Looking at the Cadets.] So 
here are the wrongheaded rascals? . . . Yes, 
gentlemen, it is reported to me on every 
side that I am your scoff and derision; that 
the cadets, highland nobility, Bearn clod¬ 
hoppers, Perigord baronets, cannot express 
sufficient contempt for their colonel; call 
me intriguer, courtier, find it irksome to 
their taste that I should wear, with my cui¬ 
rass, a collar of Genoese point, and never 
cease to air their wondering indignation that 
a man should be a Gascon without being a 
vagabond. [Silence. The Cadets continue 
smoking and playing.] Shall I have you 
punished by your captain? ... I do not like 
to. 

Carbon. Did you otherwise, however . . . 
I am free, and punish only . . . 

De Guiche. Ah? . . . 

Carbon. My company is paid by myself, 
belongs to me. I obey no orders but such 
as relate to war. 

De Guiche. Ah, is it so? Enough, then. 
I will treat your taunts with simple scorn. 
My fashion of deporting myself under fire 
is well known. You are not unaware of the 
manner in which yesterday, at Bapaume, I 
forced back the columns of the Comte de 
Bucquoi; gathering my men together to 
plunge forward like an avalanche, three 
times I charged him. . . . 

Cyrano. [Without lifting his nose from 
his book.] And your white scarf? 

De Guiche. [Surprised and self-satisfied.] 
You heard of that circumstance? ... In 
fact, it happened that as I was wheeling about 
to collect my men for the third charge, I 
was caught in a stream of fugitives which 
bore me onward to the edge of the enemy. 
I was in danger of being captured and cut 
off with an arquebuse, when I had the pres¬ 
ence of mind to untie and let slip to the 
ground the white scarf which proclaimed my 
military grade. Thus was I enabled, undis¬ 
tinguished, to withdraw from among the 
Spaniards, and thereupon returning with my 
reinspirited men, to defeat them. Well? . ^. 
What do you say to the incident? # 
[The Cadets have appeared not to be 
listening; at this point, however, hands 
with cards and dice-boxes remain sus¬ 
pended in the air; no pipe-smoke is 
ejected; all expresses expectation. ] 

Cyrano. That never would Henry the 
Fourth, however great the number of his 
opponents, have consented to diminish his 
presence by the size of his white plume. 
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[Silent joy. Cards fall, dice rattle, 
smoke upwreathes .] 

De Guiche. The trick was successful, 
however! 

[As before, expectation suspends gam¬ 
bling and smoking.] 

Cyrano. Very likely. But one should not 
resign the honor of being a target. [Cards, 
dice, smoke, fall, rattle, and upwreathe, as 
before, in expression of increasing glee.] 
Had I been at hand when you allowed your 
scarf to drop—the quality of our courage, 
monsieur, shows different in this—I would 
have picked it up and worn it. . . . 

De Guiche. Ah, yes—more of your Gas¬ 
con bragging! . . . 

Cyrano. Bragging? . . . Lend me the scarf. 
I engage to mount, ahead of all, to the 
assault, wearing it crosswise upon my 
breast! 

De Guiche. A Gascon’s offer, that too! 
You know that the scarf was left in the 
enemy’s camp, by the banks of the Scarpe, 
where bullets since then have hailed . . . 
whence no one can bring it back! 

Cyrano. [Taking a white scarf from his 
pocket and handing it to De Guiche.] Here 
it is. 

[Silence. The Cadets smother their 
laughter behind cards and in dice-boxes. 
De Guiche turns around, looks at them; 
instantly they become grave; one of 
them, with an air of unconcern, whistles 
the tune played earlier by the Fifer.] 

De Guiche. [Taking the scar}.] I thank 
% you. I shall be able with this shred of white 
to make a signal . . . which I was hesitating 
to make. . . . 

[He goes to the top of the bank and 
waves the scarf.] 

All. What now? . . . What is this? 

The Sentinel. [At the top of the bank.] 
A man . . . over there . . . running off. . . 

De Guiche. [Coming forward again.] It 
is a supposed Spanish spy. He is very useful 
to us. The information he carries to the 
enemy is that which I give him—so that 
their decisions are influenced by us. 

Cyrano. He is a scoundrel! 

De Guiche. [Coolly tying on his scarf.] 
He is a convenience. We were saying? . . . 
Ah,® I was about to tell you. Last night, 
having resolved upon a desperate stroke to 
obtain supplies, the Marshal secretly set out 
for Dourlens. The royal sutlers are en¬ 
camped there. He expects to join them by 
way of the tilled fields; but, to provide 
against interference, he took with him troops 
in such number that, certainly, if we were 
now attacked, the enemy would find easy 


work. Half of the army is absent from the 
camp. 

Carbon. If the Spaniards knew that, it 
might be serious. But they do not know. 

De Guiche. They do. And are going to 
attack us. 

Carbon. Ah! 

De Guiche. My pretended spy came to 
warn me of their intention. He said, more¬ 
over: I can direct the attack. At what point 
shall it be? I will lead them to suppose it 
the least strong, and they will center their 
efforts against it. I answered: Very well. 
Go from, the camp. Look down the 
line. Let them attack at the point I signal 
from. 

Carbon. [To the Cadets.] Gentlemen, 
get ready! 

[All get up. Noise of swords and belts 
being buckled on.] 

De Guiche. They will be here in an hour. 

First Cadet. Oh! . . .if there is a whole 
hour! . . . 

[All sit down again, and go on with 
their games.] 

De Guiche. [To Carbon.] The main ob¬ 
ject is to gain time. The Marshal is on his 
way back. 

Carbon. And to gain time? 

De Guiche. You will be so obliging as to 
keep them busy killing you. 

Cyrano. Ah, this is your revenge! 

De Guiche. I will not pretend that if 1 
had been fond of you, I would have thus 
singled out you and yours; but, as your 
bravery is unquestionably beyond that of 
others, I am serving my King at the same 
time as my inclination. 

Cyrano. Suffer me, Monsieur, to express 
my gratitude. 

De Guiche. I know that you affect fight¬ 
ing one against a hundred. You will not 
complain of lacking opportunity. 

[He goes toward the back with Car¬ 
bon.] 

Cyrano . [To the Cadets.] We shall now 
be able, gentlemen, to add to the*>Gascon 
escutcheon, which bears, as it is, six chev¬ 
rons, or and azure, the chevron that was 
wanting to complete it—blood-red! 

[De Guiche at the back speaks low 
with Carbon. Orders are given. All is 
made ready to repel an attack. Cyrano 
goes toward Christian, who stands mo¬ 
tionless, with folded arms.] 

Cyrano . [Laying his hand on Christian’s 
shoulder.] Christian? 

Christian . [Shaking his head.] Roxane! 

Cyrano. Ah me! 

Christian . I wish I might at least out my 
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whole heart’s last blessing in a beautiful 
letter! 

Cyrano. I mistrusted that it would come 
today . . . Ike takes a letter from his doub¬ 
let ] and I have written your farewells. 

Christian. Let me see! 

Cyrano. You wish to see it? . . . 

Christian. [Taking the letter .] Yes! [He 
opens the letter, begins to read, stops short.] 
Ah? . . . 

Cyrano. What? 

Christian. That little round blister? 

Cyrano. [Hurriedly taking back the let¬ 
ter, and looking at it with an artless air.] 
A blister? 

Christian. It is a tear! 

Cyrano. It looks like one, does it not? 
... A poet, you see, is sometimes caught 
in his own snare—that is what constitutes the 
interest, the charm! . . . This letter, you 
must know, is very touching. In writing it 
I apparently made myself shed tears. 

Christian. Shed tears? . . . 

Cyrano. Yes, because . . . well, to die is 
not terrible at all . . . but never to see her 
again . . . never! . . . that, you know, is 
horrible beyond all thinking. . . . And, things 
having taken the turn they have, I shall 
not see her. . . . [Christian looks at him.] 
We shall not see her. . . . [Hastily.] You 
will not see her. . . . 

Christian. [Snatching the letter from him.] 
Give me the letter! [Noise in the distance.] 

Voice of a Sentinel. Ventrebieu, who goes 
there? 

[Shots. Noise of voices, tinkling of 
bells.] 

Carbon. What is it? 

The Sentinel. [On the top of the bank.] 
A coach! [All run to see.] 

The Cadets. [Noisy exclamations.] What? 
—In the camp?—It is driving into the camp! 
—It comes from the direction of the enemy! 
The devil! Fire upon it!—-No! the coach¬ 
man is shouting something!—What does he 
say?—He shouts: Service of the King! 

De Gntche. What? Service of the King? 
[AU come down from the bank and fall 
into order.] 

Carbon. Hats off, all! 

De Guiche. [At the corner.] Service of 
the King! Stand back, low rabble, and give 
it room to turn around with a handsome 
sweep! 

[The coach comes in at a trot. It is 
covered with mud and dust. The cur¬ 
tains are drawn. Two lackeys behind. 
It comes to a standstill.] 

Carbon. [Shouting.] Salute! 

[Drums roll . All the Cadets uncover.] 


De Guickc. Let down the steps! 

[Two men hurry forward. The coach 
door opens.] 

Roxane. [Stepping from the carriage.] 
Good morning! 

[At the sound of a feminine voice , all 
the men, in the act of bowing low , 
straighten themselves. Consternation.] 

De Guiche. Service of the King! You? 

Roxane . Of the only King! ... of Love! 

Cyrano. Ah, great God! 

Christian. [Rushing to her.] You? Why 
are you here? 

Roxane . The siege lasted too long! 

Christian. Why have you come? 

Roxane. I will tell you! 

Cyrano. [Who at the sound of her voice 
has started, then stood motionless without 
venturing to look her way.] God! . . . can 
I trust myself to look at her? 

De Guiche. You cannot remain here. 

Roxane . But I can—I can, indeed! Will 
you favor me with a drum? [She seats her¬ 
self upon a drum brought forward for her.] 
There! I thank you! [She laughs.] They 
fired upon my carriage. [Proudly.] A pa¬ 
trol !—It does look rather as if it were made 
out of a pumpkin, does it not? like Cin¬ 
derella’s coach! and the footmen made out 
of rats! [Blowing a kiss to Christian.] 
How do you do? [Looking at them all.] You 
do not look overjoyed! . . . Arras is a long 
way from Paris, do you know it? [Catching 
sight of Cyrano.] Cousin, delighted! 

Cyrano. [Coming toward her.] But how 
did you . . . ? 

Roxane. How did I find the army? Dear 
me, cousin, that was simple: I followed 
straight along the line of devastation. . . . 
Ah, I should never have believed in such 
horrors had I not seen them! Gentlemen, 
if that is the service of your King, I like 
mine better! 

Cyrano. But this is mad! ... By what 
way did you come? 

Roxane. Way? ... I drove through the 
Spaniards’ camp. 

First Cadet. Ah, what will keep lovely 
woman from her way! 

De Guiche . But how did you contrive To 
get through their lines? 

Le Bret . That must have been diffi¬ 
cult . . . 

Roxane. No, not very. I simply drove 
through them, in my coach, at a trot. If & 
hidalgo, with arrogant front, showed likely 
to stop us, I put my face at the window, wear¬ 
ing my sweetest smile, and, those gentlemen 
being—let the French not grudge my saying 
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so?—the most gallant in the world, ... I 
passed! 

Carbon . Such a smile is a passport, cer¬ 
tainly! . . . But you must have been not 
unfrequently bidden to stand and deliver 
where you were going? 

Roxane. Not unfrequently, you are right. 
Whereupon I would say, “I am going to see 
my lover!” At once, the fiercest-looking 
Spaniard of them all would gravely close my 
carriage door; and, with a gesture the King 
might emulate, motion aside the musket- 
barrels leveled at me; and, superb at once 
for grace and haughtiness, bringing his spurs 
together, and lifting his plumed hat, bow low 
and say, “Pass, senorita, pass!” 

Christian. But, Roxane . . . 

Roxane. I said, “My lover!” yes, forgive 
me!—You see, if I had said, “My husband!” 
they would never have let me by! 

Christian. But . . . 

Roxane. What troubles you? 

De Guiche. You must leave at once. 

Roxane. I? 

Cyrano. At once! 

Le Bret. As fast as you can. 

Christian. Yes, you must. 

Roxane. But why? 

Christian. [ Embarrassed .] Because . . . 

Cyrano. [Embarrassed too.'] In three- 
quarters of an hour . . . 

De Guiche. [The same.] Or an hour . . . 

Carbon. [The same.] You had much bet¬ 
ter . . . 

Le Bret. [The same.] You might . . . 

Roxane I shall remain. You are going to 
fight. 

All. Oh, no! . . . No! 

Roxane. He is my husband! [She throws 
herself in Christian’s arms.] Let me be 
killed with you! 

Christian. How your eyes shine! 

Roxane. I will tell you why they shine! 

De Guiche. [ Desperately .] It is a post 
of horrible probabilities! 

Roxane. [Turning toward him.] What— 
of horrible . . . ? 

Cyrano. In proof of which he appointed 
us to it! . . . 

• Roxane. Ah, you wish me made a widow? 

Be Guiche. I swear to you ... 

Roxane. No! Now I have lost all regard. 
. . . Now I will surely not go. . . . Besides, 
I think it fun! 

Cyrano. What? The pr6cieuse contained 
a heroine? 

Roxane . Monsieur de Bergerac, I am a 
cousin of yours! 

One of the Cadets. Never think but that 
we will take good care of you! 


Roxane. [ More and more excited.] I am 
sure you will, my friends! 

Other Cadet. The whole camp smells of 
iris! 

Roxane. By good fortune I put on a hat 
that will look well in battle! [ Glancing to¬ 
ward De Guiche.] But perhaps it is time 
the Count should go.—The battle might 
begin. 

De Guiche. Ah, it is intolerable!—I am 
going to inspect my guns, and coming back. 
—You still have time: think better of it! 

Roxane. Never! [Exit De Guiche.] 

Christian. [ Imploring .] Roxane! 

Roxane. No! 

First Cadet. She is going to stay! 

All. [Hurrying ah out f pushing one an¬ 
other, snatching things from one another.] 
A comb!—Soap!—My jacket is torn, a 
needle!—A ribbon!—Lend me your pocket- 
mirror! — My cuffs! — Curling-irons! — A 
razor! 

Roxane. [To Cyrano, who is still plead¬ 
ing with her.] No! Nothing shall prevail 
upon me to stir from this spot! 

Carbon. [After having, like the others, 
tightened his belt, dusted himself, brushed 
his hat, straightened his feather, pulled down 
his cuffs, approaches Roxane, and cere¬ 
moniously.] It is, perhaps, proper, since you 
are going to stay, that I should present to 
you a few of the gentlemen about to have 
the honor of dying in your presence . . . 
[Roxane bows, and stands waiting, with her 
arm through Christian’s.] Baron Peyres- 
cous de Colignac! 

The Cadet. [Bowing.] Madame! 

Carbon. [Continuing to present the Ca¬ 
dets.] Baron de Casterac de Cahuzac— 
Vidame de Malgouyre Estressac Lesbas 
d’Escarabiot—Chevalier d’Antignac-Juzet— 
Baron Hillot de Blagnat-Salechan de Castel 
Crabioules . . . 

Roxane. But how many names have you 
apiece? 

Baron Hillot. Innumerable! 

Carbon. [To Roxane.] Open ye>ur hand 
with the handkerchief! 

Roxane. [Opens her hand; the handker¬ 
chief drops.] Why? 

[The whole company starts forward to 
pick it up.] 

Carbon. [Instantly catching it.] My com¬ 
pany had no flag! Now, my word, it will 
have the prettiest one in the army! 

Roxane. [Smiling.] It is rather small! 

Carbon. [Fastening the handkerchief on 
the staff of his captain's spear.] But it is 
lace! 

One of the Cadets. [To the others.] I 
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could die without a murmur, having looked 
upon that beautiful face, if I had so much 
as a walnut inside me! . . . 

Carbon . [Who has overheard, indignant.'] 
Shame! ... to talk of food when an ex¬ 
quisite woman . . . 

Roxane . But the air of the camp is search¬ 
ing, and I myself am hungry: Patties, jellied 
meat, light wine . . . are what I should like 
best! Will you kindly bring me some? 

[ Consternation .] 

One of the Cadets. Bring you some? 

Other Cadet . And where, great God, shall 
we get them? 

Roxane. [Quietly. ] In my coach. 

All. What? 

Roxane. But there is much to be done, 
carving and boning and serving. Look more 
closely at my coachman, gentlemen, and 
you will recognize a precious individual: the 
sauces, if we wish, can be warmed over . . . 

The Cadets. [Springing toward the coach.] 
It is Ragueneau! [Cheers.] Oh! Oh! 

Roxane. [Watching them.] Poor fellows! 

Cyrano. [Kissing her hand.] Kind fairy! 

Ragueneau. [Standing upon the box-seat 
like a vendor at a public fair.] Gentlemen! 

[Enthusiasm.] 

The Cadets. Bravo! Bravo! 

Ragueneau. How should the Spaniards, 
when so much beauty passed, suspect the 
repast? [Applause.] 

Cyrano. [Low to Christian.] Hm! Hm! 
Christian! 

Ragueneau. Absorbed in gallantry, no 
heed took they ... [he takes a dish from 
the box-seat] ... of galantine! 

[Applause. The galantine is passed 
from hand to hand.] 

Cyrano. [Low to Christian.] A word 

with you . . . 

Ragueneau. Venus kept their eyes fixed 
upon herself, while Diana slipped past with 
the . . . [he brandishes a joint] . . . game! 
[Enthusiasm. The joint is seized by 

twenty hands at once.] 

Cyrano. [Low to Christian.] I must 

speak with you. 

Roxane. [To the Cadets who come for¬ 
ward, their arms full of provisions.] Spread 
it all upon the ground! 

[Assisted by the two imperturbable 
footmen who were on the back of the 
coach, she arranges everything on the 
grass.] 

Roxane. [To Christian, whom Cyrano 
is trying to draw aside.] Make yourself use¬ 
ful, sir! 

[Christian comes and helps her . Cy¬ 
rano gives evidence of uneasiness.] 


Ragueneau. A truffled peacock! 

First Cadet. [Radiant, comes forward cut¬ 
ting off a large slice of ham.] Praise the 
pigs, we shall not go to our last fight with 
nothing in our b . . . [correcting himself at 
sight of Roxane] . . . hm . . . stomachs! 

Ragueneau. [Flinging the carriage cush¬ 
ions.] The cushions are stuffed with snipe! 

[Tumult. The cushions are ripped open. 

Laughter. Joy.] 

Ragueneau. [Flinging bottles of red wine.] 
Molten ruby! [Bottles of white wine.] Fluid 
topaz! 

Roxane. [Throwing a folded tablecloth to 
Cyrano.] Unfold the cloth: Hey! ... be 
nimble! 

Ragueneau. [Waving one of the coach 
lanterns.] Each lantern is a little larder! 

Cyrano. [Low to Christian, while to¬ 
gether they spread the cloth.] I must speak 
with you before you speak with her . . . 

Ragueneau. The handle of my whip, be¬ 
hold, is a sausage! 

Roxane. [Pouring wine, dispensing it.] 
Since we are the ones to be killed, morbleu , 
we will not fret ourselves about the rest of 
the army! Everything for the Gascons! . . . 
And if De Guiche comes, nobody must in¬ 
vite him! [Going from one to the other.] 
Gently! You have time. . . . You must not 
eat so fast! There, drink. What are you 
crying about? 

First Cadet. It is too good! 

Roxane. Hush! White wine or red?— 
Bread for Monsieur de Carbon!— A knife!— 
Pass your plate!—You prefer crust?—A little 
more?—Let me help you.—Champagne?— 
A wing?- 

Cyrano. [Following Roxane, his hands 
full of dishes, helping her.] I adore her! 

Roxane. [Going to Christian.] What 
will you take? 

Christian. Nothing! 

Roxane. Oh, but you must take some¬ 
thing! This biscuit—in a little Muscatel- 
just a little? 

Christian. [Trying to keep her from go¬ 
ing.] Tell me what made you come? 

Roxane. I owe myself to those poor fel¬ 
lows. ... Be patient. ... By and by . . •. 

Le Bret. [Who had gone toward the ffack 
to pass a loaf of bread on the end of a pike 
to the Sentinel upon the earthwork.] De 
Guiche! 

Cyrano. Presto! Vanish basket, flagon, 
platter and pan! Hurry! Let us look as if 
nothing were! [To Ragueneau.] Take a 
flying leap.on to your box!—Is everything 
hidden? 

[In a wink, all the eatables have been 
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pushed into the tents, or hidden under 
clothes, cloaks, hats. Enter De Guiche, 
hurriedly; he stops short, sniffing the 
air. Silence.'] 

De Guiche. What a good smell! 

One of the Cadets. [ Singing, with effect 
of mental abstraction.] To lo lo lo. . . . 

De Guiche. IS topping and looking at him 
closely.] What is the matter with you— 
you, there? You are red as a crab. 

The Cadet . I? Nothing. ... It is just 
my blood. . . . We are going to fight: it 
tells . . . 

Other Cadet. Poom . . . poom . . . poom 

De Guiche. [Turning.] What is this? 

The Cadet. [Slightly intoxicated.] Noth¬ 
ing. ... A song . . . just a little song. 

De Guiche. You look in good spirits, my 
boy! 

The Cadet. Danger affects me that way! 

De Guiche. [Calling Carbon de Castel- 
Jaloux to give an order.] Captain, I . . . 
[He stops at sight of his face.] Pestel You 
look in good spirits, too. 

Carbon. [ Flushed, holding a bottle be¬ 
hind him; with an evasive gesture.] Oh! . . . 

De Guiche. I had a cannon left over, which 
I have ordered them to place [he points 
in the wing] there, in that corner, and which 
your men can use, if necessary . . . 

One of the Cadets. [Swaying from one 
foot to the other.] Charming attention! 

Other Cadet. [Smiling sugarily.] Our 
thanks for your gracious thoughtfulness! 

De Guiche. Have they gone mad? [Drily.] 
As you are not accustomed to handling a 
cannon, look out for its kicking . . . 

First Cadet. Ah, pfft! . . . 

De Guiche . [Going toward him, furious.] 
But ... 

The Cadet. A cannon knows better than 
to kick a Gascon! 

De Guiche. [Seizing him by the arm and 
shaking him.] You are all tipsy: on 
what? 

The Cadet . [Magnificently.] The smell 
of powder! 

De Guiche. [Shrugs his shoulders, pushes 
dsige the Cadet, and goes rapidly toward 
Roxane.] Quick, Madame! what have you 
condescended to decide? 

Roxane. I remain. 

De Guiche. Retire, I beseech you! 

Roxane. No. 

De Guiche. If you are determined, then. 
• . . Let me have a musket! 

Carbon. What do you mean?- 

De Guiche . I, too, will remain. 


Cyrano. At last, Monsieur, an instance of 
pure and simple bravery! 

First Cadet. Might you be a Gascon, lace 
collar notwithstanding? 

De Guiche. I do not leave a woman in 
danger. 

Second Cadet. [To First Cadet.] Look 
here! I think he might be given something 
to eat! 

[All the food reappears, as if by magic.] 

De Guiche. [His eyes brightening.] Pro¬ 
visions? 

Third Cadet. Under every waistcoat! 

De Guiche. [Mastering himself haugh¬ 
tily.] Do you imagine that I will eat your 
leavings? 

Cyrano. [Bowing.] You are improving! 

De Guiche. [Proudly, falling at the last 
of the sentence into a slightly Gascon ac¬ 
cent.] I will fight before I eat! 

First Cadet. [Exultant.] Fight! Eat! 
... He spoke with an accent! 

De Guiche. [Laughing.] I did? 

The Cadet. He is one of us! 

[All fall to dancing.] 

Carbon. [Who a moment before disap¬ 
peared behind the earthworks, reappearing 
at the top.] I have placed my pikemen. 
They are a determined troop . . . 

[He points at a line of pikes projecting 
above the bank.] 

De Guiche. [To Roxane, bowing.] Will 
you accept my hand and pass them in review? 
[She takes his hand; they go toward 
the bank. Every one uncovers and fol¬ 
lows.] 

Christian. [Going to Cyrano, quickly.] 
Speak! Be quick! 

[As Roxane appears at the top of the 
bank, the pikes disappear, lowered in a 
salute, and a cheer goes up; Roxane 
bows.] 

Pikemen. [Outside.] Vivat! 

Christian. What did you want to tell me? 

Cyrano. In case Roxane . . . 

Christian. Well? 

Cyrano. Should speak to you o{ the let¬ 
ters . . . 

Christian. Yes, the letters. I know! 

Cyrano. Do not commit the blunder of 
appearing surprised . . . 

Christian. At what? 

Cyrano. I must tell you! ... It is quite 
simple, and merely comes into my mind to¬ 
day because I see her. You have . . . 

Christian. Hurry! 

Cyrano. You . . . you have written to 
her oftener than you suppose . . . 

Christian. Oh, have I? 

Cyrano . Yes. It was my business, you 
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see. I had undertaken to interpret your pas¬ 
sion, and sometimes I wrote without having 
told you I should write. 

Christian. Ah? 

Cyrano . It is very simple. 

Christian . But how did you succeed since 
we have been so closely surrounded, in ... ? 

Cyrano . Oh, before daybreak I could cross 
the lines . . . 

Christian . [Folding his arms.'] Ah, that 
is very simple, too? . . . And how many 
times a week have I been writing? Twice? 
Three times? Four? . . . 

Cyrano. More. 

Christian. Every day? 

Cyrano. Yes, every day . . . twice. 

Christian. [ Violently.] And you cared 
so much about it that you were willing to 
brave death. . . . 

Cyrano. [Seeing Roxane who returns.] 
Be still. . . . Not before her! 

[He goes quickly into his tent.] 
[Cadets come and go at the back. 
Carbon and De Guiche give orders.] 

Roxane. [.Running to Christian.] And 
now, Christian . . . 

Christian. [Taking her hands.] And now, 
you shall tell me why, over these fearful 
roads, through these ranks of rough soldiery, 
you risked your dear self to join me? 

Roxane. Because of the letters! 

Christian. The . . . ? What did you say? 

Roxane. It is through your fault that I 
have been exposed to such and so many 
dangers. It is your letters that have gone 
to my head! Ah, think how many you have 
written me in a month, each one more beau¬ 
tiful. . . . 

Christian. What? . . . Because of a few 
little love letters . . . 

Roxane . Say nothing! You cannot under¬ 
stand! Listen: The truth is that I took to 
idolizing you one evening, when, below my 
window, in a voice I did not know before, 
your soul began to reveal itself. . . . Think 
then what the effect should be of your let¬ 
ters, whifh have been like your voice heard 
constantly for one month, your voice of 
that evening, so tender, caressing . . . You 
must bear it as you can, I have come to 
you! Prudent Penelope would not have 
stayed at home with her eternal tapestry, if 
Ulysses, her lord, had written as you write 
. . . but, impulsive as Helen, would have 
tossed aside her yams, and flown to join 
him! 

Christian. But . . . 

Roxane . I read them, I reread them, in 
reading I grew faint ... I became your 
own indeed! Each fluttering leaf was like 


a petal of your soul wafted to me . . .In 
every word of those letters, love is felt as a 
flame would be felt—love, compelling, sin¬ 
cere, profound . . . 

Christian. Ah, sincere, profound? . . . 
You say that it can be felt, Roxane? 

Roxane. He asks me! 

Christian. And so you came? 

Roxane. I came—oh Christian, my own, 
my master! If I were to kneel at your feet 
you would lift me, I know. It is my soul 
therefore which kneels, and never can you 
lift it from that posture!—I came to im¬ 
plore your pardon—as it is fitting, for we 
are both perhaps about to die!—your par¬ 
don for having done you the wrong, at first, 
in my shallowness, of loving you . . . for 
mere looking! 

Christian. [In alarm.] Ah, Roxane! . . . 

Roxane. Later, dear one, grown less shal¬ 
low—similar to a bird which flutters before 
it can fly—your gallant exterior appealing 
to me still, but your soul appealing equally, 
I loved you for both! . . . 

Christian. And now? 

Roxane. Now at last yourself are van¬ 
quished by yourself: I love you for your 
soul alone. ... ' 

Christian. [Drawing away.] Ah, Roxane! 

Roxane. Rejoice! For to be loved for 
that wherewith we are clothed so fleetingly 
must put a noble heart to torture. . . . Your 
dear thought at last casts your dear face in 
shadow: the harmonious lineaments whereby 
at first you pleased me, I do not see them, 
now my eyes are open! 

Christian. Oh! 

Roxane. You question your own triumph? 

Christian. [Sorrowfully .] Roxane! 

Roxane. I understand, you cannot con¬ 
ceive of such a love in me? 

Christian. I do not wish to be loved like 
that! I wish to be loved quite simply. . . . 

Roxane. For that which other women till 
now have loved in you? Ah, let yourself be 
loved in a better way. 

Christian. No . . .1 was happier be¬ 
fore! . . . 

Roxane. Ah, you do not understand! It 
is now that I love you most, that I truly 
love you. It is that which makes you, you 
—can you not grasp it?—that I worship 
. . . And did you no longer walk our earth 
like a young martial Apollo . . . 

Christian. Say no more! 

Roxane. Still would I love you! . . .Yes, 
though a blight should have fallen upon your 
face and form . . . 

Christian. Do not say it! 

Roxane. But I do say it, ... I dot 
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Christian. What? If I were ugly, dis¬ 
tinctly, offensively? 

Roxane. If you were ugly, dear, I swear 
it! 

Christian. God! 

Roxane. And you are glad, profoundly 
glad? 

Christian. [In a smothered voice.'] 
Yes . . . 

Roxane. What is it? 

Christian. [.Pushing her gently away.] 

Nothing. I have a word or two to say to 
some one: your leave, for a second . . . 

Roxane. But . . . 

Christian. [Pointing at a group of Cadets 
at the back.] In my selfish love, I have kept 
you from those poor brothers. . . . Go, smile 
on them a little, before they die, dear . . . 
go! 

Roxane. [Moved.] Dear Christian! 

[She goes toward the Gascons at the 
back; they respectfully gather around 
her.] 

Christian. [Calling toward Cyrano’s tent.] 
Cyrano! 

Cyrano. [Appears, armed for battle.] 
What is it? . . . How pale you are! 

Christian. She does not love me any more! 

Cyrano. What do you mean? 

Christian. She loves you. 

Cyrano . No! 

Christian. She only loves my soul! 

Cyrano. No! 

Christian. Yes! Therefore it is you she 
loves . . . and you love her . . . 

Cyrano. I .. . 

Christian. I know it! 

Cyrano. It is true. 

Christian. To madness! 

Cyrano. More. 

Christian. Tell her then. 

Cyrano. No! 

Christian. Why not? 

Cyrano. Look at me! 

Christian. She would love me grown ugly. 

Cyrano. She told you so? 

Christian. With the utmost frankness! 

Cyrano. Ah! I am glad she should have 
^old you that! But, believe me, believe me, 
pkce no faith in such a mad avowal! Dear 
God, I am glad such a thought should have 
come to her, and that she should have spoken 
it—but believe me, do not take her at her 
word. Never cease to be the handsome fel¬ 
low you are. . . . She would not forgive 
me! 

Christian. That is what I wish to dis¬ 
cover. 

Cyrano. No! no! 


Christian. Let her choose between us! 
You shall tell her everything. 

Cyrano. No . . . No ... I refuse the 
ordeal! 

Christian. Shall I stand in the way of your 
happiness because my outside is not so much 
amiss? 

Cyrano. And I? Shall I destroy yours, 
because thanks to the hazard that sets us 
upon earth, I have the gift of expressing 
. . . what you perhaps feel? 

Christian. You shall tell her everything! 

Cyrano. He persists in tempting me . . . 
It is a mistake . . . and cruel! 

Christian. I am weary of carrying about, 
in my own self, a rival! 

Cyrano. Christian! 

Christian. Our marriage . . . contracted 
without witnesses . . . can be annulled . . . 
if we survive! 

Cyrano. He persists! . . . 

Christian. Yes. I will be loved for my 
sole self, or not at all!—I am going to see 
what they are about. Look! I will walk to 
the end of the line and back . . . Tell her, 
and let her pronounce between us. 

Cyrano. She will pronounce for you. 

Christian. I can but hope she will! [Call¬ 
ing.'] Roxane! 

Cyrano. No! No! 

Roxane. [Coming forward.] What is it? 

Christian. Cyrano has something to tell 
you . . . something important! 

[Roxane goes hurriedly to Cyrano. 

Exit Christian.] 

Roxane. Something important? 

Cyrano. [Distracted.] He is gone! . . . 
[To Roxane.] Nothing whatever! He at¬ 
taches—but you must luiow him of old!— 
he attaches importance to trifles . . . 

Roxane. [Quickly.] He did not believe 
what I told him a moment ago? ... I 
saw that he did not believe . . . 

Cyrano. [Taking her hand.] But did you 
tell him all the truth? 

Roxane. Yes. Yes. I should # love him 
even . . . [She hesitates a second.] 

Cyrano. [Smiling sadly.] You do not like 
to say it before me? 

Roxane. But . . . 

Cyrano. I shall not mind! . . . Even if 
he were ugly? 

Roxane. Yes . . . Ugly. [Musket shots 
outside.] They are firing! 

Cyrano. [Ardently.] Dreadfully ugly? 

Roxane. Dreadfully. 

Cyrano. Disfigured? 

Roxane. Disfigured! 

Cyrano. Grotesque? 
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Roxane. Nothing could make him gro¬ 
tesque ... to me. 

Cyrano . You would love him still? 

Roxane . I believe that I should love him 
more ... if that were possible! 

Cyrano. [Losing his head, aside.] My 
God, perhaps she means it . . . perhaps it 
is true . . . and that way is happiness! [To 
Roxane.] I . . . Roxane . . . listen! 

Le Bret. [Comes in hurriedly; calls 
softly .] Cyrano! 

Cyrano. [Turning.] Hein? 

Le Bret. Hush! 

[He whispers a few words to Cyrano.] 

Cyrano . [Letting Roxane’s hand drop, 
with a cry.] Ah! . . . 

Roxane. What ails you? 

Cyrano. [To himself, in consternation.] It 
is finished! [Musket reports.] 

Roxane. What is it? What is happening? 
Who is firing? 

[She goes to the hack to look off.] 

Cyrano. It is finished. . . . My lips are 
sealed for evermore! 

[Cadets come in, attempting to conceal 
something they carry among them; they 
surround it, preventing Roxane’s see¬ 
ing it.] 

Roxane. What has happened? 

Cyrano. [Quickly stopping her as she 
starts toward them.] Nothing! 

Roxane. These men? . . . 

Cyrano. [Drawing her away.] Pay no 
attention to them! 

Roxane. But what were you about to say 
to me before? 

Cyrano. What was I about to say? . . . 
Oh, nothing! . . . Nothing whatever, I as¬ 
sure you. [Solemnly.] I swear that Chris¬ 
tian’s spirit, that his soul, were . . . [in 
terror, correcting himself] are the greatest 
that . . . 

Roxane. Were? . . . [With a great cry.] 
Ah! . . . 

[Runs to the group of Cadets, and 
thrusts them aside.] 

Cyrano. It is finished! 

Roxane. [Seeing Christian stretched out 
in his cloak.] Christian! 

Le Bret. [To Cyrano.] At the enemy’s 
first shot! 

[Roxane throws herself on Chris¬ 
tian’s body. Musket reports. Clashing 
of swords. Tramping. Drums.] 

Carbon. [Sword in hand.] The attack! 
To your muskets! 

[Followed by the Cadets he goes to the 
further side of the earthworks.] 

Roxane , Christian! 


Carbon’s Voice. [Beyond the earthworks .] 
Make haste! 

Roxane. Christian! 

Carbon. Fall into line! 

Roxane. Christian! 

Carbon. Measure . . . match! 
[Ragueneau has come running in with 
water in a steel cap.] 

Christian. [In a dying voice.] Roxane! 

Cyrano. [Quick, low in Christian’s ear, 
while Roxane, distracted, dips into the 
water a fragment of linen torn from her 
breast to bind his wound.] I have told her 
everything! . . . You are still the one she 
loves! [Christian closes his eyes.] 

Roxane. What, dear love? 

Carbon. Muzzle . . . high! 

Roxane. [To Cyrano.] He is not dead? 

Carbon. Open charge . . . with teeth! 

Roxane. I feel his cheek grow cold against 
my own! 

Carbon. Take aim! 

Roxane. A letter on his breast. . . . [She 
opens it.] To me! 

Cyrano. [Aside.] My letter! 

Carbon. Fire! 

[Musket shots. Cries. Roar of battle.] 

Cyrano. [Trying to free his hand which 
Roxane clasps kneeling .J But, Roxane, they 
are fighting. 

Roxane. [Clinging.] No! . . . Stay with 
me a little! . . . He is dead. You are the 
only one that truly knew him. . . . [She 
cries subduedly.] Was he not an exquisite 
being, ... an exceptional, marvelous being? 

Cyrano. [Standing bareheaded.] Yes, 
Roxane. 

Roxane. A poet without his peer, . . . one 
verily to reverence? 

Cyrano. Yes, Roxane. 

Roxane. A sublime spirit? 

Cyrano. Yes, Roxane. 

Roxane. A profound heart, such as the 
profane could never have understood . . . 
a soul as noble as it was charming? . . . 

Cyrano. [Firmly.] Yes, Roxane. 

Roxane. [Throwing herself on Chris¬ 
tian’s body.] And he is dead! 

Cyrano. [Aside, drawing his sword.] Aga 
I have now only to die, since, without know¬ 
ing it, she mourns my death in his! 

[Trumpets in the distance .] 

De Guiche. [Reappears on the top of the 
bank, bareheaded, his forehead bloody; in a 
thundering voice.] The signal they prom¬ 
ised! The flourish of trumpets! . . . The 
French are entering the camp with supplies! 
. . . Stand fast a little longer! 
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Roxane. Upon his letter . . . blood . . . 
tears! 

A Voice. [ Outside, shouting .] Surrender! 

Voices of the Cadets. No! 

Ragueneau. [Who from the top of the 
coach is watching the battle beyond the 
bank.'] The conflict rages hotter! . . . 

Cyrano. [To De Guiche pointing at 
Roxane.] Take her away! ... I am going 
to charge. 

Roxane. [Kissing the letter, in a dying 
voice.] His blood! ... his tears! 

Ragueneau. [Leaping from the coach and 
running to Roxane.] She is fainting! 

De Guiche. At the top of the bank, to 
the Cadets, madly.] Stand fast! 

Voice. [Outside.] Surrender! 

Voices of the Cadets. No! 

Cyrano. [To De Guiche.] Your courage 
none will question . . . [Pointing to Rox¬ 
ane.] Fly for the sake of saving her! 

De Guiche. [Runs to Roxane and lifts 
her in his arms.] So be it! But we shall win 
the day if you can hold out a little longer . .. 

Cyrano. We can. [To Roxane, whom 
De Guiche, helped by Ragueneau, is car¬ 
rying off insensible.] Good-by, Roxane! 
[Tumult. Cries. Cadets reappear 
wounded, and fall upon the stage. 
Cyrano dashing forward to join the 
combatants is stopped on the crest of 
the bank by Carbon covered with 
blood.] 

Carbon. We are losing ground . . . have 
got two halberd wounds . . . 

Cyrano. [Yelling to the Gascons.] Stead¬ 
fast! . . . Never give them an inch! . . . 
Brave boys! [To Carbon.] Fear nothing! 
I have various deaths to avenge: Christian’s 
and all my hopes’! [They come down. 
Cyrano brandishes the spear at the head of 


which Roxane’s handkerchief is fastened.] 
Float free, little cobweb flag, embroidered 
with her initials! [He drives the spear-staff 
into the earth; shouts to the Cadets.] Fall 
on them, boys! . . . Crush them! [To the 
Fifer.] Fifer, play! 

[The Fifer plays. Some of the wounded 
get to their feet again. Some of the 
Cadets, coming down the bank, group 
themselves around Cyrano and the lit¬ 
tle flag. The coach, filled and covered 
with men, bristles with muskets and be¬ 
comes a redoubt.] 

One of the Cadets. [Appears upon the 
top of the bank backing while he fights; he 
cries.] They are coming up the slope! 

[Falls dead.] 

Cyrano. We will welcome them! 

[Above the bank suddenly rises a for¬ 
midable array of enemies. The great 
banners of the Imperial Army appear.] 

Cyrano. Fire! [General discharge.] 

Cry. [Among the hostile ranks.] Fire! 
[Shots returned. Cadets drop on every 
side.] 

A Spanish Officer. [Taking off his hat.] 
What are these men, so determined all to be 
killed? 

Cyrano. [Declaiming, as he stands in the 
midst of flying bullets.] 

They are the Gascony Cadets 

Of Carbon de Castel-Jaloux; 

Famed fighters, liars, desperates . . . 
[He leaps forward, followed by a hand- 
fid of survivors.] 

They are the Gascony Cadets! . . . 

[The rest is lost in the confusion of 
battle.] 

curtain 


ACT FIFTH 
cyrano’s gazette 


Fifteen years later, 1655. The park belong- 
• ing to the convent of the Sisters of the 
* Cross, in Paris. 

Superb shade-trees. At the left, the 
house; several doors opening on to a 
broad terrace with steps. In the center 
of the stage, huge trees standing alone 
in a clear oval space. At the right, first 
wing, a semicircular stone seat, sur¬ 
rounded by large box-trees.. 

All along the back of the stage, an 
avenue of chestnut-trees, which leads, 


at the right, fourth wing, to the door 
of a chapel seen through trees. Through 
the double row of trees overarching the 
avenue are seen lawns, other avenues, 
clumps of trees, the further recesses of 
the park, the sky. 

The chapel opens by a small side-door 
into a colonnade, overrun by a scarlet 
creeper; the colonnade comes forward 
and is lost to sight behind the box- 
trees at the right. 

It is autumn. The leaves are turn - 
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ing, above the still fresh grass. Dark 
patches of evergreens, box and yew . 
Under each tree a mat of yellow leaves. 
Fallen leaves litter the whole stage, 
crackle underfoot, lie thick on the ter¬ 
race and the seats. 

Between the seat at the right and the 
tree in the center, a large embroidery 
frame, in front of which a small chair. 
Baskets full of wools, in skeins and 
balls. On the frame, a piece of tapestry, 
partly done. 

[At the rise of the curtain, nuns come 
and go in the park; a few are seated on 
the stone seat around an older nun; 
leaves are falling .] 

Sister Martha. [To Mother Margaret.] 
Sister Claire, after putting on her cap, went 
back to the mirror, to see herself again. 

Mother Margaret. [To Sister Claire.] 
It was unbecoming, my child. 

Sister Claire. But Sister Martha, today, 
after finishing her portion, went back to the 
tart for a plum. I saw her! 

Mother Margaret. [To Sister Martha.] 
My child, it was ill done. 

Sister Claire . I merely glanced! . . . 

Sister Martha. The plum was about so 
big! . . . 

Mother Margaret. This evening, when 
Monsieur Cyrano comes, I will tell him. 

Sister Claire. [Alarmed.} No! He will 
laugh at us! 

Sister Martha. He will say that nuns are 
very vam! 

Sister Claire. And very greedy! 

Mother Margaret. And really vety good. 

Sister Claire. Mother Margaret, is it not 
true that he has come here every Saturday 
in the last ten years? 

Mother Margaret. Longer! Ever since his 
cousin brought among our linen coifs her 
coif of crape, the worldly symbol of her 
mourning, which settled like a sable bird 
amidst our flock of white some fourteen 
years ago* 

Sister Martha. He alone, since she took 
her abode in our cloister, has art to dispel 
her never-lessening sorrow. 

All the Nuns. He is so droll!—It is merry 
when he comes!—He teases us!—He is de¬ 
lightful!—We are greatly attached to him!— 
We are making Angelica paste to offer 
him! 

Sister Martha. He is not, however, a very 
good Catholic! 

Sister Claire. We will convert him. 

The Nuns. We will! We will! 

Mother^ Margaret. I forbid your renew¬ 


ing that attempt, my children. Do not 
trouble him: he might not come so often! 

Sister Martha. But . . . God! 

Mother Margaret. Set your hearts at rest: 
God must know him of old! 

Sister Martha. But every Saturday, when 
he comes, he says to me as soon as he sees 
me, “Sister, I ate meat, yesterday!” 

Mother Margaret. Ah, that is what he 
says? . . . Well, when he last said it, he 
had eaten nothing for two days. 

Sister Martha. Mother! 

Mother Margaret. He is poor. 

Sister Martha. Who told you? 

Mother Margaret. Monsieur Le Bret. 

Sister Martha. Does no one offer him as¬ 
sistance? 

Mother Margaret . No, he would take 
offense. 

[In one of the avenues at the back ap¬ 
pears Roxane, in black, wearing a wid¬ 
ow’s coif and long mourning veil; De 
Guiche markedly older, magnificently 
dressed, walks beside her. They go 
very slowly. Mother Margaret gets 
up.~\ 

Mother Margaret. Come, we must go 
within. Madame Magdeleine is walking in 
the park with a visitor. 

Sister Martha. [Low to Sister Claire.] 
Is not that the Marshal-duke de Grammont? 

Sister Claire. [Looking.} I think it is! 

Sister Martha. He has not been to see 
her in many months! 

The Nuns. He is much engaged!—The 
Court!—The camp!— 

Sister Claire. Cares of this world! 
[Exeunt. De Guiche and Roxane 
come forward silently, and stop near the 
embroidery frame. A pause.} 

De Guiche. And so you live here, uselessly 
fair, always in mourning? 

Roxane. Always. 

De Guiche. As faithful as of old? 

Roxane. As faithful. 

De Guiche. [After a time.} Have you 
forgiven me? 

Roxane. Since I am here. 

[Another silence.} 

De Guiche . And he was really such a rar<^ 
being? • 

Roxane. To understand, one must have 
known him! 

De Guiche. Ah, one must have known 
him! . . . Perhaps I did not know him well 
enough. And his last letter, still and always, 
against your heart? 

Roxane. I wear it on this velvet, as a 
more holy scapular. 

De Guiche. Even dead, you love him? 
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Roxane. It seems to me sometimes he is 
but half dead, that our hearts have not been 
severed, that his love still wraps me round, 
no less than ever living! 

De Guiche. [After another silence .] Does 
Cyrano come here to see you? 

Roxane . Yes, often. That faithful friend 
fulfils for me the office of gazette. His visits 
are regular. He comes: when the weather 
is fine, his arm-chair is brought out under the 
trees. I wait for him here with my work; 
the hour strikes; on the last stroke, I hear 
—I do not even turn to see who comes!— 
his cane upon the steps; he takes his seat; 
he rallies me upon my never-ending tapestry; 
he tells off the events of the week, and . . . 
[Le Bret appears on the steps.'] Ah, Le 
Bret! [Le Bret comes down the steps.] 
How does your friend? 

Le Bret. Ill. 

De Guiche. Oh! 

Roxane. He exaggerates! . . . 

Le Bret. All is come to pass as I foretold: 
neglect! poverty! his writings ever breeding 
him new enemies! Fraud he attacks in every 
embodiment: usurpers, pious pretenders, 
plagiarists, asses in lions’ skins ... all! He 
attacks all! 

Roxane. No one, however, but stands in 
profound respect of his sword. They will 
never succeed in silencing him. 

De Guiche. [Shaking his head.'] Who 
knows? 

Le Bret. What I fear is not the aggres¬ 
sion of man; what I fear is loneliness and 
want and winter creeping upon him like 
stealthy wolves in his miserable attic; they 
are the insidious foes that will have him by 
the throat at last! . . . Every day he tight¬ 
ens his belt by an eyelet; his poor great nose 
is pinched, and turned the sallow of old 
ivory; the worn black serge you see him in 
is the only coat he has! 

De Guiche. Ah, there is one who did not 
succeed! . . . Nevertheless, do not pity him 
too much. 

Le Bret . [With a bitter smile.] Mar¬ 
shal! ... 

De Guiche . Do not pity him too much: 
he signed no bonds with the world; he has 
4ived free in his thoughts as in his actions. 

% Le Bret. [As above.] Duke . . . 

De Guiche. [Haughtily.] I know, yes: I 
have everything, he has nothing. . . . But I 
should like to shake hands with him. [Bow¬ 
ing to Roxane.] Good-by. 

Roxane. I will go with you to the door. 
[De Guiche bows to Le Bret and goes 
with Roxane toward the terrace steps.] 
De Guiche . [Stopping, while she goes tip 


the steps.] Yes, sometimes I envy him. You 
see, when a man has succeeded too well in 
life, he is not unlikely to feel-—dear me! 
without having committed any very serious 
wrong!—a multitudinous disgust at himself, 
the sum of which does not constitute a real 
remorse, but an obscure uneasiness; and a 
ducal mantle, while it sweeps up the stairs 
of greatness, may trail in its furry lining a 
rustling of sere illusions and regrets, as, 
when you slowly climb toward those doors, 
your black gown trails the withered leaves. 

Roxane. [Ironical.] Are you not unusually 
pensive? . . . 

De Guiche. Ah, yes! [As he is about to 
leave, abruptly.] Monsieur Le Bret! [To 
Roxane.] Will you allow me? A word. 
[He goes to Le Bret, and lowering his 
voice.] It is true that no one will dare 
overtly to attack your friend, but many have 
him in particular disrelish; and some one 
was saying to me yesterday, at the Queen’s, 
“It seems not unlikely that this Cyrano 
will meet with an accident.” 

Le Bret. Ah? . . . 

De Guiche. Yes. Let him keep indoors. 
Let him be cautious. 

Le Bret. [Lifting his arms toward 
Heaven.] Cautious! ... He is coming here. 
I will warn him. Warn him! . .. Yes, but. .. 

Roxane. [Who has been standing at the 
head of the steps , to a nun who comes to - 
ward her.] What is it? 

The Nun. Ragueneau begs to see you, 
Madame. 

Roxane. Let him come in. [To De 
Guiche and Le Bret.] He comes to plead 
distress. Having determined one day to be 
an author, he became in turn precentor . . . 

Le Bret. Bath-house keeper . . . 

Roxane. Actor . . . 

Le Bret. Beadle . . . 

Roxane. Barber . . . 

Le Bret. Arch-lute teacher . . . 

Roxane. I wonder what he is now! 

Ragueneau. [Entering precipitately.] Ah, 
Madame! [He sees Le Bret.] Monsieur! 

Roxane. [Smiling.] Begin tdling your 
misfortunes to Le Bret. I am coming back. 

Ragueneau. But, Madame . . . 

[Roxane leaves without listening , with 
the Duke. Ragueneau goes to Le 
Bret.] 

Ragueneau. It is better so. Since you are 
here, I had liefer not tell her! Less than 
half an hour ago, I was going to see your 
friend. I was not thirty feet from his door, 
when I saw him come out. I hurried to catch 
up with him. He was about to turn the cor¬ 
ner. I started to run, when from a window 
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below which he was passing—was it pure 
mischance? It may have been!—a lackey 
drops a block of wood . . . 

Le Bret. Ah, the cowards! . . . Cyrano! 

Ragueneau. I reach the spot, and find 
him . . . 

Le Bret. Horrible! 

Ragueneau. Our friend, Monsieur, our 
poet, stretched upon the ground, with a great 
hole in his head! 

Le Bret. He is dead? 

Ragueneau. No, but. .. God have mercy! 
I carried him to his lodging . . . Ah, his 
lodging! You should see that lodging of his! 

Le Bret. Is he in pain? 

Ragueneau. No, Monsieur, he is uncon¬ 
scious. 

Le Bret. Has a doctor seen him? 

Ragueneau. One came ... out of good 
nature. 

Le Bret. My poor, poor Cyrano! . . . We 
must not tell Roxane outright. And the 
doctor? . . . 

Ragueneau. He talked ... I hardly 
grasped ... of fever . . . cerebral inflamma¬ 
tion! Ah, if you should see him, with his 
head done up in cloths! . . . Let us hurry 
... No one is there to tend him . . . And 
he might die if he attempted to get up! 

Le Bret. [.Dragging Ragueneau off at the 
right.] This way. Come, it is shorter through 
the chapel. 

Roxane. [Appearing at the head of the 
steps, catching sight of Le Bret hurrying 
off through the colonnade which leads to the 
chapel side-door .] Monsieur Le Bret! [Le 
Bret and Ragueneau make their escape 
without answering.] Le Bret not turning 
back when he is called? . . . Poor Ragueneau 
must be in some new trouble! [She comes 
down the steps.] How beautiful . . . how 
beautiful, this golden-hazy waning day of 
September at its wane! My sorrowful mood, 
which the exuberant gladness of April of¬ 
fends, autumn, the dreamy and subdued, 
lures on to smile . . . [She sits down at her 
embroidery frame. Two Nuns come from 
the house* bringing a large armchair which 
they place under the tree.] Ah, here comes 
the classic arm-chair in which my old friend 
always sits! 

Sister Martha. The best in the convent 
parlor! 

Roxane. I thank you, sister. [The Nuns 
withdraw.] He will be here in a moment. 
[She adjusts the embroidery frame before 
her.] There! The clock is striking . . . My 
wools! ... The clock has struck? ... I won¬ 
der at this! ... Is it possible that for the 
first time he is late? ... It must be that the 


sister who keeps the door ... my thimble, 
ah, here it is! ... is detaining him to exhort 
him to repentance ... [A pause.] She ex¬ 
horts him at some length! ... He cannot be 
much longer ... A withered leaf! [She 
brushes away the dead leaf which has dropped 
on the embroidery.] Surely nothing could 
keep ... my scissors? ... in my workbag! 

. . . could keep him from coming! 

A Nun. [Appearing at the head of the 
steps.] Monsieur de Bergerac! 

Roxane. [Without turning round.] What 
was I saying? . . . [She begins to embroider. 
Cyrano appears, exceedingly pale, his hat 
drawn down over his eyes. The Nun who 
has shown him into the garden withdraws. He 
comes down the steps very slowly, with evi¬ 
dent difficulty to keep on his feet, leaning 
heavily on his cane. Roxane proceeds with 
her sewing.] Ah, these dull soft shades! . . . 
How shall I match them? [To Cyrano, in a 
tone of friendly chiding.] After fourteen 
years, for the first time you are late! 

Cyrano. [Who has reached the arm-chair 
and seated himself, in a jolly voice which 
contrasts with his face.] Yes, it seems in¬ 
credible ! I am savage at it. I was detained, 
spite of all I could do! . . . 

Roxane. By ... ? 

Cyrano. A somewhat inopportune call. 

Roxane. [Absent-minded, sewing.] Ah, 
yes . . . some troublesome fellow! 

Cyrano. Cousin, it was a troublesome 
Madame. 

Roxane. You excused yourself? 

Cyrano . Yes. I said, “Your pardon, but 
this is Saturday, on which day I am due in 
a certain dwelling. On no account do I ever 
fail. Come back in an hour!” 

Roxane. [Lightly.] Well, she will have 
to wait some time to see you. I shall not 
let you go before evening. 

Cyrano. Perhaps ... I shall have to go 
a little earlier. 

[He closes his eyes and is silent a mo¬ 
ment.] 

[Sister Martha is seen crossing the 
park from the chapel to the terrace . 
Roxane sees her and beckons to her 
by a slight motion of her head.] 

Roxane. [To Cyrano.] Are you not go-« 
ing to tease Sister Martha today? • 

Cyrano. [Quickly, opening his eyes.] 1 
am indeed! [In a comically gruff voice.] 
Sister Martha, come nearer! [The Nun de¬ 
murely comes toward him.] Ha! ha! ha! 
Beautiful eyes, ever studying the ground! 

Sister Martha. [Lifting her eyes and smil¬ 
ing.] But. . . [She sees his face and makes 
a gesture of surprise.] Oh! 
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Cyrano. [Low, pointing at Roxane.] 
Hush! ... It is nothing! [In a swaggering 
voice, aloudl] Yesterday, I ate meat! 

Sister Martha . I am sure you did! [Aside.] 
That is why he is so pale! [ Quickly, low.] 
Come to the refectory presently. I shall 
have ready for you there a good bowl of 
broth . . . You will come! 

Cyrano . Yes, yes, yes. 

Sister Martha. Ah, you are more reason¬ 
able today! 

Roxane. [Hearing them whisper.] She is 
trying to convert you? 

Sister Martha. Indeed I am not! 

Cyrano . It is true, you, usually almost 
discursive in the holy cause, are reading me 
no sermon! You amaze me! [With comical 
fury.] I will amaze you, too! Listen, you 
are authorized . . . [With the air of casting 
about in his mind, and finding the jest he 
wants.] Ah, now I shall amaze you! to . . . 
pray for me, this evening ... in the chapel. 

Roxane. Oh! oh! 

Cyrano. [Laughing.] Sister Martha . . . 
lost in amazement! 

Sister Martha. [Gently.] I did not wait 
for your authorization. [She goes in.] 

Cyrano. [Turning to Roxane, who is 
bending over her embroidery.] The devil, 
tapestry ... the devil, if I hope to live to 
see the end of you! 

Roxane. I was waiting for that jest. 

[A slight gust of wind makes the leaves 
fall.] 

Cyrano. The leaves! 

Roxane. [Looking up from her work and 
gazing off toward the avenues.] They are 
the russet gold of a Venetian beauty’s hair 
. . . Watch them fall! 

Cyrano. How consummately they do it! 
In that brief fluttering from bough to ground, 
how they contrive still to put on beauty! 
And though foredoomed to moulder upon 
the earth that draws them, they wish their 
fall invested with the grace of a free bird’s 
flight! 

Roxane. Serious, you? 

Cyrano. [Remembering himself.] Not at 
all, Roxane! 

Roxane. Come, never mind the falling 
leaves! Tell me the news, instead .. . Where 
is my budget? 

Cyrano. Here it is! 

Roxane. Ah! 

Cyrano. [Growing paler and paler, and 
struggling with pain.] Saturday, the nine¬ 
teenth: The King having filled his dish eight 
times with Cette preserves, and emptied it, 
was taken with a fever; his distemper, for 
Ugh treason, was condemned to be let 


blood, and now the royal pulse is rid of 
febriculosity! On Sunday: at the Queen’s 
great ball, were burned seven hundred and 
sixty-three wax candles; our troops, it is 
said, defeated Austrian John; four sorcerers 
were hanged; Madame Athis’s little dog had 
a distressing turn, the case called for a . . . 

Roxane. Monsieur de Bergerac, leave out 
the little dog! 

Cyrano. Monday . . . nothing, or next to 
it: Lygdamire took a fresh lover. 

Roxane. Oh! 

Cyrano. [Over whose face is coming a 
change more and more marked.] Tuesday: 
the whole Court assembled at Fontainebleau. 
Wednesday, the fair Monglat said to Count 
Fiesco “No!” Thursday, Mancini, Queen of 
France, ... or little less. Twenty-fifth, the 
fair Monglat said to Count Fiesco “Yes!” 
And Saturday, the twenty-sixth . . . 

[He closes his eyes. His head drops on 
his breast. Silence.] 

Roxane. [Surprised at hearing nothing 
further, turns, looks at him and starts to her 
feet in alarm.] Has he fainted? [She runs 
to him, calling.] Cyrano! 

Cyrano. [Opening his eyes, in a faint 
voice.] What is it? . . . What is the matter? 
[He sees Roxane bending over him, hur¬ 
riedly readjusts his hat, pulling it more 
closely over his head, and shrinks back in 
his arm-chair in terror.] No! no! I assure 
you, it is nothing! ... Do not mind me! 

Roxane. But surely ... 

Cyrano . It is merely the wound I received 
at Arras . . . Sometimes . . . you know . . . 
even now . . . 

Roxane. Poor friend! 

Cyrano. But it is nothing ... It will pass 
. . . [He smiles with effort.] It has passed. 

Roxane. Each one of us has his wound. I 
too have mine. It is here, never to heal, that 
ancient wound . . . [She places her hand on 
her breast.] It is here beneath the yellowing 
letter on which are still faintly visible tear¬ 
drops and drops of blood! 

[The light is beginning to gfow less.] 

Cyrano. His letter? . . . Did you not once 
say that some day . . . you might show it to 
me? 

Roxane. Ah! ... Do you wish? ... His 
letter? 

Cyrano . Yes . . . today . . . I wish to . .. 

Roxane. [Handing him the little bag from 
her neck.] Here! 

Cyrano . I may open iir 

Roxane. Open it . . . read! 

[She goes back to her embroidery 
frame, folds it up, orders her wools.] 
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Cyrano . “Good-by, Roxane! I am going 
to die!” 

Roxane . [Stopping in astonishment.'] You 
are reading it aloud? 

Cyrano. [Reading.] “It is fated to come 
this evening, beloved, I believe! My soul 
is heavy, oppressed with love it had not time 
to utter . . . and now Time is at end! Never 
again, never again shall my worshiping 
eyes . . 

Roxane. How strangely you read his let¬ 
ter! 

Cyrano. [Continuing.] “. . . whose pas¬ 
sionate revel it was, kiss in its fleeting grace 
your every gesture. One, usual to you, of 
tucking back a little curl, comes to my 
mind . . . and I cannot refrain from crying 
out . . 

Roxane. How strangely you read his let¬ 
ter! ... [The darkness gradually increases.] 

Cyrano, “and I cry out: Good-bye!” 

Roxane. You read it . . . 

Cyrano, “my dearest, my darling, ... my 
treasure . . ” 

Roxane. ... in a voice . . . 

Cyrano. “. . . my love! ...” 

Roxane. ... in a voice ... a voice which 
I am not hearing for the first time! 

[Roxane comes quietly nearer to him, 
without his seeing it; she steps behind 
his arm-chair, bends noiselessly over his 
shoulder, looks at the letter. The dark¬ 
ness deepens.] 

Cyrano. “. . . My heart never desisted 
for a second from your side . . . and I am 
and shall be in the world that has no end, 
the one who loved you without measure, 
the one . . .” 

Roxane. [Laying her hand on his shoul¬ 
der.] How can you go on reading? It is 
dark. [Cyrano starts, and turns around; 
sees her close to him, makes a gesture of 
dismay and hangs his head. Then, in the 
darkness which has completely closed round 
them, she says slowly, clasping her hands:] 
And he, for fourteen years, has played the 
part of t/ie comical old friend who came to 
cheer me! 

Cyrano. Roxane! 

Roxane. So it was you. 

Cyrano. No, no, Roxane! 

Roxane. I ought to have divined it, if 
only by the way in which he speaks my 
name! 

Cyrano. No, it was not I! 

Roxane. So it was you! 

Cyrano. I swear to you . . . 

Roxane . Ah, I detect at last the whole 
generous imposture. The letters . . , were 
yours! 


Cyrano. No! 

Roxane. The tender fancy, the dear folly, 
. . . yours! 

Cyrano. No! 

Roxane. The voice in the night, was 
yours! 

Cyrano. I swear to you that it was not! 

Roxane. The soul . . . was yours! 

Cyrano. I did not love you, no! 

Roxane. And you loved me! 

Cyrano. Not I ... it was the other! 

Roxane. You loved me! 

Cyrano. No! 

Roxane . Already your denial comes more 
faintly! 

Cyrano. No, no, my darling love, I did 
not love you! 

Roxane. Ah, how many things within the 
hour have died . . . how many have been 
born! Why, why have you been silent these 
long years, when on this letter, in which he 
had no part, the tears were yours? 

Cyrano. [Handing her the letter.] Be¬ 
cause ... the blood was his. 

Roxane . Then why let the sublime bond 
of this silence be loosed today? 

Cyrano. Why? 

[Le Bret and Ragueneau enter run • 
ning.] 

Le Bret. Madness! Monstrous madness! 
. . . Ah, I was sure of it! There he is! 

Cyrano. [Smiling and straightening him 
self.] Tiens! Where else? 

Le Bret. Madame, he is likely to have got 
his death by getting out of bed! 

Roxane. Merciful God! A moment ago, 
then . . . that faintness . . . that . . . ? 

Cyrano. It is true. I had not finished 
telling you the news. And on Saturday, the 
twenty-sixth, an hour after sundown, Mon¬ 
sieur de Bergerac died of murder done upon 
him. 

[He takes off his hat; his head is seen 
wrapped in bandages.] 

Roxane. What is he saying? . . . Cyrano? 
. . . Those bandages about his head? . . . Ah, 
what have they done to you? . . . Why? . . . 

Cyrano. “Happy who falls, cut off by a 
hero, with an honest sword through his 
heart!” I am quoting from myself! . . . 
Fate will have his laugh at us! ... Hereof! 
I killed, in a trap, from behind, by a lackey, 
with a log! Nothing could be completer! In 
my whole life I shall have not had anything 
I wanted ... not even a decent death! 

Ragueneau. Ah, Monsieur! . . . 

Cyrano. Ragueneau, do not sob like that! 
[Holding out his hand to him.] And what is 
the news with you, these latter days, fellow- 
poet? 
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Ragueneau. [Through his tears .] I am 
candle-snuffer at Moli&re’s theater. 

Cyrano. Moli&re! 

Ragueneau. But I intend to leave no later 
than tomorrow. Yes, I am indignant! Yes¬ 
terday, they were giving Scapin, and I saw 
that he has appropriated a scene of yours. 

Le Bret. A whole scene? 

Ragueneau. Yes, Monsieur. The one in 
which occurs the famous “What the devil 
was he doing in . . .” * 

Le Bret. Moliere has taken that from you! 

Cyrano. Hush! hush! He did well to take 
it! [To Ragueneau.] The scene was very 
effective, was it not? 

Ragueneau. Ah, Monsieur, the public 
laughed . . . laughed! 

Cyrano. Yes, to the end, I shall have been 
the one who prompted . . . and was forgot¬ 
ten! [To Roxane.] Do you remember that 
evening on which Christian spoke to you from 
below the balcony? There was the epitome 
of my life: while I have stood below in 
darkness, others have climbed to gather the 
kiss and glory! It is well done, and on the 
brink of my grave I approve it: Moliere 
has genius . . . Christian was a fine fellow! 
[At this moment, the chapel hell having 
rung, the Nuns are seen passing at the back, 
along the avenue, on their way to service .] 
Let them hasten to their prayers ... the 
bell is summoning them . . . 

Roxane. [Rising and calling.'] Sister! Sis¬ 
ter! 

Cyrano. [Holding her back.] No! No! 
do not leave me to fetch anybody! When 
you came back I might not be here to re¬ 
joice . . . [The Nuns have gone into the 
chapel; the organ is heard.] I longed for a 
little music ... it comes in time! 

Roxane. I love you . . . you shall live! 

Cyrano. No! for it is only in the fairy-tale 
that the shy and awkward prince when he 
hears the beloved say “I love you!” feels his 
ungainliness melt and drop from him in the 
sunshine of those words! ... But you would 
always know full well, dear Heart, that there 
had taken place in your poor slave no beau¬ 
tifying change! 

• Roxane. I have hurt you ... I have 
wftcked your life, I! ... I! 

Cyrano. You? . . . The reverse! Woman’s 
sweetness I had never known. My mother 
. . . thought me unflattering. I had no sister. 
Later, I shunned Love’s cross-road in fear 
of mocking eyes. To you I owe having had, 
at least, among the gentle and fair, a friend. 

* Que diable allait il faire dans eette QaXbre? was the 
phrase that Moli&re rendered proverbial in this play. 


Thanks to you there has passed across my 
life the rustle of a woman’s gown. 

Le Bret. [Calling his attention to the 
moonlight peering through the branches .] 
Your other friend, among the gentle and 
fair, is there ... she comes to see you! 

Cyrano. [Smiling to the moon.] I see 
her! 

Roxane. I never loved but one . . . and 
twice I lose him! 

Cyrano. Le Bret, I shall ascend into the 
opalescent moon, without need this time of 
a flying-machine! 

Roxane. What are you saying? 

Cyrano. Yes, it is there, you may be sure, 
I shall be sent for my Paradise. More than 
one soul of those I have loved must be appor¬ 
tioned there . . . There I shall find Socrates 
and Galileo! 

Le Bret. [In revolt.] No! No! It is too 
senseless, too cruel, too unfair! So true a 
poet! So great* a heart! To die . . . like 
this! To die! ... 

Cyrano. As ever . . . Le Bret is grum¬ 
bling ! 

Le Bret. [Bursting into tears.] My friend! 
My friend! 

Cyrano. [Lifting himself, his eyes wild.] 
They are the Gascony Cadets! . . . Man in 
the gross . . . Eh, yes! ... the weakness of 
the weakest point . . . 

Le Bret. Learned . . . even in his de¬ 
lirium! . . . 

Cyrano. Copernicus said . . . 

Roxane. Oh! 

Cyrano. But what the devil was he doing 
. . . and what the devil was he doing in that 
galley? 

Philosopher and physicist, 

Musician, rhymester, duelist, 

Explorer of the upper blue, 

Retorter apt with point and point, 
Lover as well,—not for his peace! 

Here lies Hercule Savinien 
De Cyrano de Bergerac, 

Who was everything ... but of aicount! 

But, your pardons, I must go ... I wish to 
keep no one waiting . . . See, a moonbeam, 
come to take me home! [He has dropped 
in his chair; Roxane’s weeping calls him 
back to reality; he looks at her and gently 
stroking her mourning veil.] I do not wish 
... indeed, I do not wish ... that you should 
sorrow less for Christian, the comely and the 
kind! Only I wish that when the everlasting 
cold shall have seized upon my fibers, this 
funereal veil should have a twofold mean- 
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ing, and the mourning you wear for him be 
worn for me too ... a little! 

Roxane. I promise . . . 

Cyrano. [Seized with a great shivering, 
starts to his feet.] Not there! No! Not 
in an elbow-chair! [All draw nearer to help 
him.] Let no one stay me! No one. [He 
goes and stands against the tree.] Nothing 
but this tree! [Silence.] She comes. Mors, 
the indiscriminate Madame! . . . Already I 
am booted with marble . . . gauntleted with 
lead! [He stiffens himself.] Ah, since she is 
on her way, I will await her standing . . . 
[He draws his sword.] Sword in hand! 

Le Bret. Cyrano! 

Roxane. [Swooning.] Cyrano! 

[All start hack, terrified.] 

Cyrano. I believe she is looking at me ... 
that she dares to look at my nose, the bony 
baggage who has none! [He raises his 
sword.] What are you saying? That it is no 
use? ... I know it! But one does not fight 
because there is hope of winning! No! . . . 
no! ... it is much finer to fight when it is 
no use! . . . What are all those? You are a 
thousand strong? . . . Ah, I know you now 
... all my ancient enemies! . . . Hypocrisy? 
. . . [He beats with his sword, in the va¬ 


cancy.] Take this! and this! Ha! Ha! 
Compromises? . . . and Prejudices? and das¬ 
tardly Expedients? [He strikes.] That I 
should come to terms, I? . . . Never! Never! 
. . . Ah, you are there too, you bloated and 
pompous Silliness! I know full well that 
you will lay me low at last ... No matter: 
whilst I have breath, I will fight you, I will 
fight you, I will fight you! [He waves his 
sword in great sweeping circles, and stops, 
panting.] Yes, you have wrested from me 
everything, laurel as well as rose . . . Work 
your wills! . . . Spite of your worst, some¬ 
thing will still be left me to take whither 
I go . . . and tonight when I enter God’s 
house, in saluting, broadly will I sweep the 
azure threshold with what despite of all I 
carry forth unblemished and unbent . . . 
[He starts forward, with lifted sword.] . . . 
and that is . . . 

[The sword falls from his hands, he 
staggers, drops in the arms of Le Bret 
and Ragueneau.] 

Roxane. [Bending over him and kissing 
his forehead.] That is? . . . 

Cyrano. [Opens his eyes again, recognizes 
her and says with a smile:] ... My 
white plume! 
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